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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depaktment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Wa8hi7igtonj  D.  C,  January  5, 1893. 

Sra :  The  accompanying  monograph  on  higher  education  in  Tennes- 
see is  one  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  education  in  the  various 
States,  edited  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  author  is  Dr.  L.  S.  Merriam,  lately  a  student  and 
fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  For  a  r^sumd  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Tennessee  I  refer  you  to  Chapter  I,  pages  1-11.  The  mono- 
graph, besides  treating  of  higher  education  proper,  contains  also  a 
chapter  on  the  public  school  system  of  Tennessee,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Thomas.    I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  monograph  be  published 

at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

W.  T.  Habbis, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sense  of  obliga* 
tion  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Karns,  professor  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
W.  P.  Trent,  professor  in  the  University  of  the  Soath,  and  Mr.  T,  P. 
Thomas,  fellow  in  Yanderbilt  University,  for  preparing,  respectively, 
the  chapters  on  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  the  Public  School  System  of  Tennessee. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  thank  by  name  all  who  have  rendered 
assistance  or  furnished  information  in  the  preparation  of  this  mono- 
graph. But  for  the  kindly  cooperation  of  these  many  friends,  mostly 
college  ofllcers,  it  could  not  have  been  written.  I  shall,  however,  men- 
tion two  gentlemen  by  name.  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  ex-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Kashville,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Baskerville,  professor  in 
Vanderbilt  University.  Dr.  Lindsley  put  at  my  disposal  his  very  val- 
uable collection  of  materials  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, besides  affording  other  assistance,  and  Dr.  Baskerville  read  and 
corrected  my  MS.  on  Vanderbilt  University. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  bibliographies  are  appended  to  the 
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in  one  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  College  announcements  and 
registers  are  not  mentioned,  as  their  use  may  in  general  be  taken  for 
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L.  S.  Mebriam. 
Johns  Hopkins  Univeesity, 

December  12. 1891. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GEKBRAL  SURVEY  OP  HIGHER  EDUOATIOK  IN  TEliTHrBS. 

SEE. 

The  history  of  higher  edacatioh  in  Tennessee  is  in  the  main  the  his* 
tory  of  private  initiative  and  activity.  Practically  all  that  has  been  done 
by  Government  for  colleges  and  nniversities  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  and  not  by  Tennessee  herself.*  The  State  has,  however, 
acted  as  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  whenever  it  has  extended 
aid  to  institutions  of  learning  within  her  borders.  But  the  way  in 
which  she  has  discharged  the  trust  is  open  to  criticism.  Sometimes 
false  to  the  trust,  she  has  often  been  niggardly  and  ungenerous  in  its 
execution. 

In  1806,  conformably  to  the  spirit  in  which  North  Carolina  had  ceded 
and  the  United  States  had  accepted  the  territory  afterwards  known  as 
Tennessee,  Congress  appropriated  100,000  acres  of  pubhc  land  in  Ten- 
nessee to  two  colleges,  one  to  be  established  in  the  eastern,  the  other 
in  the  western,  x>art  of  the  State.  The  same  act  also  appropriated 
200,000  acres  of  land  for  academies  and  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 
East  Tennessee  College,  at  Knoxville,  chartered  for  the  purpose  and 
united  with  Blount  College,  and  Cumberland  College,  at  Nashville, 
chartered  on  the  foundation  of  Davidson  Academy,  secured  the  grants 
for  colleges.  But,  the  State  being  made  the  administrator  and  trustee, 
these  institutions  realized  little  from  the  bounty  of  Congress,  and  that 
little  only  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  the' case  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  found  West  Tennessee  College  the  State  seems  to  have 
transmitted  promptly  the  proceeds  of  land  sales. 

The  name  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  (East  Tennessee  College 
became  East  Tennessee  University  in  1840  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1879)  would  imply  that  it  was  a  State  institution  supported 
by  the  State.  It  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  it  is  correlated  with  the  public  school  system; 
yet  the  State  has  never  given  it  a  dollar  out  of  her  own  treasury. 
When  in  1869  she  made  it  the  recipient  of  her  share  of  the  agricultural 
college  land  grant  of  1862,  she  threw  upon  it  the  whole  burden/)f  meet- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  grant  and  also  required  it  to  educate  free  of 
charge  275  State  students.  The  complaints  of  the  university  would 
seem  not  to  be  without  foundation.  • 


'  The  Stato  has  given  considerable  assiBtance  to  normal  eclucatiou. 


16  HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN  TENNESS*^ 

Bat  Teunessee  lias  not  at  all  times  been  ungenerous  inher  treatm< 
of  higher  education.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  in  1822  Cv 
berland  College  and  East  Tennessee  College  came  into  possession 
60,000  acres  of  land  through  the  generosity  of  the  State  in  relinqui 
ing  for  twenty-eight  years  her  right  to  tax  other  thousands  of  ac 
beloDgiDg  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Exercising  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  constitution  (1870) 
exempt  firom  taxation  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property  ^^  as  n 
be  held  and  used  for  purposes  purely  religious,  charitable,  scienti 
literary,  or  educational,"  the  legislature  has  exempted  "  all  propei 
belonging  to  any  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educatioi 
institution  and  actually  used  for  the  puriK)8e8  for  which  said  insti 
tion  was  created"  and  "  all  property  belonging  to  public  schools,  c 
leges,  academies,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning  "* 

In  1883  Tennessee  repudiated  50  per  cent  of  her  so-called  "railrc 
debt"  and  scaled  in  varying  proportions  her  "  State  debt  proper."  I 
section  5  of  the  scaling  act  went  far  to  preserve  the  good  name  of  1 
State.    It  read  thus : 

Sec.  5.  Be  itfnriher  enacted,  That  aU  of  the  existing  bonds  of  the  State  held 
edacational,  literary,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  on  the  Ist  day  of  J 
nary,  1882,  and  the  twenty -nine  bonds  held  by  the  widow  of  James  K.  Polk 
excepted  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

But  the  legislature  did  one  thing  that  convicted  Tennessee  of  iuf 
tude:  It  reftised  to  include  in  this  exemption  $300,000*  of  0  pc 
bonds  held  by  the  Peabody  Institute,  of  Baltimore.    The  P' 
Institute  is  a  public  institution,  comprising  a  magnificent 
music  and  art  schools,  and  lecture  courses,  founded  by  George  P 
the  same  benefactor  who  gave  to  the  South  the  Peabody  e( 
fund,  without  which  she  would  probably  have  waited  mar 
longer  for  an  efficient  public  school  system.    But  Tennessee 
peculiar  obligations,  for  Anthin  her  borders  stands  the  Peabo 
College,  the  head  and  front  of  the  Peabody  work  in  the  Sor 
Mr.  Peabody  in  1869  transmitted  the  Tennessee  bonds  to  tb 
his  institute  in  Baltimore,  he  wrote : 

The  State  of  Tennessee  at  the  present  moment  is  laboring  undc 
cnltieSy  but  her  great  natural  resources  and  the  high  sense  of  hon( 
the  State  must  soon,  as  exemplified  by  the  lately  published  lettei 
reestublish  its  credit. 

He  advised  the  trustees  not  to  sell  these  securities,  r 
ing  in  value,  but  to  sell  instead  their  highest-price 
bonds.    Hisconfidence  was  misplaced.    But  it  is  nr 

1  Laws  of  1SS3,  chapter  105,  paragraph  2. 

'The  principal  of  the  bonds,  together  -with  accumulate 
amounted  in  1883  to  $538,720.    Add  to  this  $29,580  of  una^ 
total  ia  $568,300.    For  this  debt  the  institute  received  $97 
$204,980  in  3  per  cent  bonds. 
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even  now,  and  Tennessee  can  yet  do  much  to  erase  the  dark  blot  of 
repudiation,  which,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable,  will  always  mar  the 
beauty  of  her  escutcheon. 

The  Peabody  15'ormal  College  is  unique  in  being,  so  to  speak,  the 
resultant  of  three  forces.  It  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  XJni- 
versity  of  Nashville,  enjoying  the  use  of  its  plant  and  endowment;  and 
it  is  turther  supported  and  fostered  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  by  the 
Peabody  education  fund.  That  it  bids  fair  to  fall  heir  to  that  immense 
fund  lends  an  added  interest  to  the  already  interesting  history  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  institution 
Tiras  raised  by  Philip  Lindsley  to  a  position  of  paramount  influence  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Southwest.  Free  from  the  domination  of  any  re- 
ligious sect  and  situated  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  at  the  center 
of  her  civil  and  political  life,  the  University  of  Nashville  stood  for  Ten- 
nessee in  her  entirety  as  perhaps  no  other  college  has  ever  done. 

If  the  State  has  done  little  for  higher  education,  whence  have  come 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  and  universities!  The  an- 
Bwei:  is,  chiefly  from  private  purses  through  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations. The  University  of  Tennessee,  West  Tennessee  College, 
and  the  University  of  Nashville  are  the  only  prominent  colleges  in  the 
history  of  the  State  thafc  are  not  denominational.  The  Baptists  have 
their  Carson  and  Newman  College  and  their  Southwestern  Baptist 
University;  the  Northern  Methodists  their  U.S.  Grant  University;  the 
Southern  Methodists  their  Hiwassee  College  and  their  Yanderbilt 
University;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  their  Bethel  College  and 
their  Cumberland  University;  the  Northern  Presbyterians  their  Greene- 
ville  and  Tusculum  College,  their  Maryville  College,  and  their  Wash- 
ington College;  the  Southern  Presbyterians  their  King  College,  and 
their  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University;  the  Episcopalians  their 
University  of  the  South;  the  Eoman  Catholics  their  Christian  Brothers' 
College,  etc.  The  largest  of  these  church  schools  are  not  the  result  merely 
of  local  effort,  but  of  the  combined  efforts  of  their  respective  churches  in 
several  States  or  parts  of  several  States.  Probably  a  moiety  at  least  of 
the  wealth  invested  in  Tennessee  colleges  has  come  from  other  States 
In  this  regard  Tennessee  may  be  called  fortunate.  The  most  largely 
endowed  institution  in  the  State,  Vanderbilt  University,  is  a  notable 
illustration  of  this.  Established  or  supported  by  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  representing  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky,  its  magnificent 
foundation  was  the  gift  of  two  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Negro  colleges — Fisk  University,  Roger  Williams  University, 
Central  Tennessee  College,  and  Kuoxville  College — were  all  established 
by  Northern  churches  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  They  form  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  education.  The  strug- 
gles and  self-sacrifice  of  their  founders  and  their  ultimate  success  are 
colored  with  somewhat  of  heroism  and  romance^    ThA  '^^'^e^^  s^aja^-osi^ 
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hold  in  too  liigli  honor  these  pioneers  in  the  Christianization  and  edu- 
cation of  his  race.  Fisk  University,  the  highest  grade  purely  collegiate 
institution  for  N'egroes  in  the  world,  was  established  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  Knoxville  Col- 
lege, which  has  been  made  the  colored  department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  founded  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  Boger 
Williams  University  owes  its  creation  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  Central  Tennessee  College  with  its  professional 
depai-tments  and  its  splendid  industrial  plant  is  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Besides  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  for  negroes  there  are  a  number  of  nor- 
mal and  industrial  schools  of  a  lower  grade  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  monograph.  The  industrial  feature  is  pix>miueut  in 
all  the  Negro  schools.  The  majority  of  them  receive  from  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund  appropriations  in  aid  of  industrial  training. 

Of  the  making  of  colleges  there  is  no  end.    The  curse  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Tennessee  is  the  multiplicity  of  so-called  ^<  colleges"  and 
"universities.''  ^    Nearly  every  cross-roads  hamlet  has,  not  its  academy 
or  its  high  school,  but  its  "  college."    Many  of  the  schools  that  style 
themselves  colleges  do  not  possess  the  ghost  of  a  college  equipment 
either  material  or  intellectual.    Aspiring  to  do  what  they  can  not  do  ( 
all  they  do  poorly  what  they  might  do  well.    Their  pupils,  deluded  int 
the  belief  that  they  have  "  been  to  college, "  know  of  nothing  bett 
and  hence  aim  at  nothing  better.    Whereas  if  tbese  schools  would  s 
render  their  charters,  abandon  their  lofty  pretensions  and  turn  th 
selves  to  fitting  young  men  for  business  or  for  a  good  college  or  uni' 
sity,  they  would  have  found  their  proper  place  and  could  do  a  g- 
work.    Their  existence  in  their  present  form  is  probably  a  reason 
the  real  colleges  in  the  State  are  not  more  largely  attended  and 
most  of  them  feel  obUged  to  retain  their  preparatory  departn 
The  real  colleges  can  not  secure  students  unless  their  conditio 
admission  are  lowered  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  pseudo  cr 
The  doing  of  preparatory  work  is  a  perversion  of  their  true  funcf 
brings  many  ills  in  its  train.    It  lowers  their  standard  of  sc) 
and  it  vitiates  their  general  tone.    One  or  two  colleges  have 
courage  to  abolish  their  preparatory  departments  in  tbe  face  ( 
rary  loss  of  students.    Perhaps  the  worst  of  the  pseudo  college 
nondcnominational  ones.    Being  purely  local  in  character 
ceed  best  by  keeping  clear  of  all  church  connections. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions  the  avowedly  preparat 
is  making  headway  in  Tennessee.    The  famous  Webb  schof 
at  Oulleoka,  now  at  Bellbuckle,  is  the  forerunner  of  other 
ere  long  boast  of  equal  excellence.  .  In  December,  1887,  thi 

>See  ''Southem  CoUeges  and  Schools,''  by  Charles  Forstor  Smith,  } 
Api>earod  first  as  two  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1884; 
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of  Teunessoo  colleges  and  universities  was  organized,  its  chief  object 
being  to  aiTive  at  and  maintain  a  common  standard  of  admission  to 
college.  The  heads  of  preparatory  schools  attend  the  meetings  and  join 
in  the  deliberations. 

Closely  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  pseudo  college  is  the  evil 
of  indiscriminate  confening  of  degrees.  But  the  pseudo  college  is  not 
the  only  oflfender.  The  better  class  of  institutions  are  some  of  them  so 
generous  with  their  degrees,  at  least  with  their  honorary  degi'ees,  that 
academic  honors  have  become  a  cheap  commodity  in  Tennessee.* 

The  name  of  female  colleges  in  Tennessee  is  legion,  and  the  same 
indictment. that  has  been  framed  against  the  pseudo  colleges  for  males 
may  be  framed  against  the  majority  of  them.  The  standard  of  female 
education  is  low,  and  the  training  is  generally  more  or  less  superficial. 
But  here  and  there  a  school  is  doing  honest,  solid  work.  The  smaller 
colleges  of  the  State  are  almost  always  open  to  females  as  well  as 
males;  and  of  the  larger  ones,  the  Peabod}''  Normal  College,  the  U.  S. 
Grant  University,  and  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  admit 
women.'  But  coeducation  is  not  an  accepted  policy  in  Tennessee. 
Of  the  institutions  treated  in  this  monograph  the  following  are  coedu- 
cational :  U.  S.  Grant  University,  Southwestern  Baptist  University, 
Peabody  Normal  College,  Bethel  College,  Carson  and  Newman  College, 
Winchester  Normal,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Mary\'ille  Col- 
lege, Milligaii  College,  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institution  (dis- 
continued), Washington  College,  and  all  the  colleges  for  Negroes. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  multiplicity  of  petty  colleges  in 
Tennessee,  it  may  have  been  surmised  that  the  author  has  not  attemped 
to  treat  them  all.  Such  is  the  case.  The  labor  would  have  been  a 
useless  one;  although  it  may  be  and  doubtless  is  true  that  a  few  insti- 
tutions have  been  passed  by  which  are  as  worthy  as  some  of  those  that 
have  been  given  a  place. 

The  war  period  forms  an  interregnum;  it  makes  a  break  in  the  his. 
tory  of  Tennessee  education.  So  bold  is  the  landmaik  that  it  might 
well  be  used  to  reckon  time  from.  There  was  scarcely  a  college  but  had 
to  close  its  doors,  some  never  to  open  them  again.  Sometimes  every- 
thing was  swept  away;  and  again  only  the  bare  walls  were  left.  The 
schools  that  escaped  unscathed  were  few.  But  what  made  it  especially 
difficult  for  the  colleges  to  regain  their  footing,  if  indeed  they  were 
able  to  regain  it  at  all,  was  that  the  i)eople  and  the  country  had  suf- 
ffered  as  much  as  themselves.    The  sources  had  dried  up. 

*  See  "  HoDorary  Degrees  aa  Conferred  in  American  CoUeges,"  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association,  July,  1889,  by  Charles  Forster  Smith. 

^  Some  few  women  may  nsually  be  found  in  one  or  more  classes  of  the  Vanderbilt 
Univorsity,  but  they  are  not  tochnicaUy  students.    See  Chapter  iv. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  UXIYERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

DAVIDSON   ACADEMY. 

Two  names  are  inseparably  associated  with  tlie  founding  and  early 
history  of  Davidson  Academy — James  Robertson  and  Thomas  B.  Craig- 
head. Both  were  North  Carolinians  by  birth  and  Scotch-Irish  by 
descent.  Robertson  was  a  pioneer.  As  soon  as  the  Watauga  settle- 
ments were  firmly  established  and  their  future  existence  assured,  he 
left  them  in  order  to  lead  still  further  westward  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization.  The  stations  on  the  Cumberland  became  the  second  great 
center  of  colonization  for  Tennessee  as  those  on  the  Watauga  were  the 
first.  "  Thomas  B.  Craighead  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Alexander  Craig- 
head^ the  man  who  first,  in  1749,  gave  voice  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
growing  desire  for  independence,  incurred  the  hostility  of  His  Majesty's 
magistrates  and  the  censures  of  the  synod,  and,  emigrating  to  North 
Carolina,  instilled  the  principles  which  bore  fruit  in  the  [now  dis- 
credited] Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence."  Young  Craig- 
head graduated  from  Princeton  in  1775,  iu  the  same  class  with  Dr. 
Brevard,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration.  Knowing 
the  atmosphere  which  Craighead  breathed  in  his  youth,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  in  after  life  he  showed  the  same  independence  of  charac- 
ter that  marked  his  father  and  his  classmate. 

Craighead  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  iu  1780,  and  after 
preaching  awhile  in  his  native  State  '^  removed  with  the  pioneers  of 
those  days  to  Kentucky."  Early  in  1785  he  came  to  Nashville  and 
soon  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Spring  IliU,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  little  town  of  Haysboro,  6  miles  east  of  Nashville,  on  the  road  lead, 
ing  to  Gallatin.  Ilere  was  built  for  him  the  Spring  Hill  meeting  house, 
a  rough  stone  structure  about  24  by  30  feet. 

On  December  29, 1785,  Gen.  James  Robertson,  who,  with  Col.  Wil- 
liam Polk,  represented  Davidson  County  in  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture, secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Davidson 
Academy.  Its  trustees  were  Eev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  Hugh  Wil 
liamson,  Daniel  Smith,  William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe,  Lardner  Clarke, 
Ephraim  McLean,  Robert  Hays,  and  James  Robertson;  and  it  was 
enacted  "  that  no  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  which "  might 
"be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Davidson,  for  the  sole  use 
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and  behoof  of  the  said  academy, '^  should  "  be  subject  to  any  tax  for  the 
space  of  ninety-nine  years."  North  Carolina  still  farther  showed  her 
generosity  by  endowing  her  new  creation  with  240  acres  of  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  town  of  Nashville  on  the  south.  One  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  the  trustees  w^as  to  order  two  of  their  number  to 
attend,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  authorities,  to  surveying  this  land 
and  separating  it  from  the  town  lands. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  act  creating  Davidson  Academy  is 
that  i)art  of  the  i)reamble  which  reads,  ^*  As  it  is  the  indisi)en sable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and 
fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life."  These 
first  settlers  recognized  the  importance  of  education  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  They  seemed  to  realize  that  they  were 
building  for  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
conmiuuity  were  corporators  and  trustees  of  Davidson  Academy  is 
proof  that  it  held  a  large  place  in  the  iK)pular  mind.  Pride  in  it  was 
part  of  the  local  patriotism.  It  represented  no  religious  sect  and  no 
political  i)arty.  When  i^olitical  feeling  was  running  high  in  the  time 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, a  rival  institution,  the  "Federal  Seminary,"  sprang  up.  But  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  the  new  school  was  merged  in  the  old,  and 
political  enemies  were  soon  pulling  together  like  "  wheel  horses." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  August  19, 1786,  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Craighead  was  elected  president.  In  the  minutes  of  September  26 
we  read :  "  Ordered  that  the  tuition  for  each  student  be  at  the  rate  of 
£4  per  annum  to  be  paid  in  hard  money  or  other  money  of  that  value.'^ 
(The  tuition  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  £5.)  "Ordered  that  Spring 
Hill  meeting  house  be  the  place  where  the  school  be  taught."  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, for  twenty  years  or  more  Mr.  Craighead  taught.  If  he  had 
any  assistants  the  records  do  not  show  it.  ^'  That  old  stone  church  was 
a  monument  of  early  date — the  oldest  church  and  schoolhouse  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee.  It  was  tlie  house  of  worshii)  and  education — the  cradle  of 
jSTashville  University.  The  children  were  taught  in  it  during  the  week; 
the  parents,  children,  and  servants  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mr.  Craighead 
was  the  j)atron  of  learning,  the  teacher  of  youth,  the  counsellor  and  in- 
structor of  the  aged."  The  Spring  Hill  njeetiug  house  is  no  longer 
standing.  It  w5s  torn  down  many  years  ago  and  the  Gallatin  turnpike 
runs  through  its  site.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Craighead  lie  in  the  old 
churchyard  near  by. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy  administered  its  affairs  with  scrupulous 
care,  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  records  of  their  meetings  afford 
quaint  and  interesting  reading.  A  ferry,  established  as  early  as  1786 
just  above  what  is  now  Broad  street,  was  the  source  of  s<mie  income 
and  of  much  annoyance,  until  it  was  sold  in  1813.  When  Davidson 
Academy  had  expanded  into  a  college  and  felt  the  need  of  a  larg-a 
income,  it  was  charged  that  its  patrimony  ol  USS  ^^^^'s^  ^^Waxs^^^^^a^ 
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been  frittered  away  or  sold  for  a  song.  Of  conrsei  Lad  the  land  been 
kept  out  of  the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  have  brought  a 
high  price.  But  at  that  time  Kashville  had  a  very  small  population, 
only  400  in  1803,  and  there  was  no  premonition  of  its  becoming  the 
capital  and  chief  city  of  the  State.  Besides,  the  trustees  had  in  some 
way  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schooL  The  academy 
lands  were  rented  or  leased  and  some  of  them  sold  for  small  sums  until 
1803,  when  all  but  7  a^res  were  sold  m  small  lots  at  auction.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Broad  street  was  laid  off  and  given  to  the  city.  On  the 
7  acres  reserved  from  sale  the  college  iJuildings  were  afterwards  erected. 
It  has  been  estimated  tliat  the  institution  received  all  told  in  rents  and 
purchase  money  about  $20,000  for  its  first  endowment  of  land.  Part 
of  this  sum  was  used  in  constructing  buildings  in  1805-1808. 

October  10, 1701,  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  a  trustee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  removal. of  Col.  William  Polk  to  what  is  now 
Maury  County.  Both  Andrew  Jackson  and  James  Bobertson  resigned 
in  1805.  We  find  the  origin  of  the  library  in  an  entry  of  March  4, 
1794,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  debts  and  purchase 
books  for  the  use  of  the  academy. 

On  April  5, 1796,  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  appoint- 
ing three  auditors  and  ten  new  trustees  in  place  of  the  old  trustees. 
If  the  old  board  should  refuse  to  account  to  the  auditors,  suits  were  to 
be  instituted  against  it.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  summary 
and  high-handed  treatment,  but  we  do  know  that  the  old  tnistees 
refused  to  vacate  their  places  and  that  two  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  they  appointed  Craighead  and  Jackson  a  committee  to  di*afk  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  act. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  act,  however,  with  which  the  board  of 
trustees  had  already  resolved  to  comply.  It  was  the  last  section  and 
ran  in  these  words: 

Be  it  enacted,  That  the  bnildings  of  tho  said  academy  Bhall  bo  erected  on  the  most 
convenient  situation  on  the  hill  immediately  above  Nashville  and  near  to  the  road 
leading  to  Buchanan's  Mill;  and  that  the  trustees  aforesaid  shall  proceed  to  erect 
buildings  and  employ  tutors  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  soon  as  the 
fonds  will  permit. 

In  1786  Sumner  County  had  been  created  out  of  a  pjirt  of  Davidson 
County,  It  is  an  evidence  of  tho  pride  and  interest  taken  in  the  acad- 
emy that  in  1S02  the  inhabitants  of  Sumner  set  up  a  claim  to  it  The 
matter  was  decided  by  subscriptions.  Nashville's  citizens  responded 
more  liberally  than  did  those  of  Montpelier,  the  rival  town  in  Sum- 
ner, and  the  academy  was  not  moved.  The  trustees  thereupon  resolved 
to  erect  a  building  agreeably  to  the  act  of  1796,  and  Gen.  Robertson 
and  Gen.  Jackson  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction. 
But,  delays  occurring,  work  did  not  begin  till  1805,  and  was  not  finished 
till  1808,  when  Davidson  Academy  had  become  Cumberland  College. 
The  structure  was  of  brick,  and  when  finally  completed  was  three 
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stories  liigli  and  70  feet  long  by  40J  feet  wide.    It  cost  $12,240.    We 
now  come  to  a  new  period  in  tlie  history  of  Nashville  University. 

CITMBERLAin)   COLLEGE. 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  in  1803  converting  David- 
son Academy  into  Davidson  College.  At  a  meeting  of  trustees,  Janu- 
ary 19, 1804,  it  was  decided  unanimously,  ^*  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  taking  the  opinion  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  not  to  accept 
this  change  in  their  charter.  Craighead  and  Smith  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature,  ^^  setting  forth  the  ill  effects 
of  their  late  law  and  its  illegality,  as  the  trustees  were  advised."  But 
something  soon  occurred  that  made  the  trustees  as  desirous  to  become 
a  college  as  they  had  been  before  to  remain  an  academy. 

In  ceding  to  the  United  States  the  territory  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  State  of  Tennessee  !N^orth  Carohna  stipulated  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  territory  "  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and 
advantages  "  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
in  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787.  One  of  these  guaranties  was: 
"Eeligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encom-aged."  In  ^^mpliance  with  these  conditions 
of  cession  Congress  passed  an  act  April  18,  1806,  granting  certain 
public  lands  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  educational  purposes.  These 
lands  were  to  be  located  south  of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  Eivers 
and  west  of  the  Big  Pigeon  Biver — 100,000  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
academies,  one  in  each  county  in  the  State,  and  100,000  acres  for  the 
benefit  of  two  colleges,  one-half  to  each,  to  be  established  in  East  and 
West  Tennessee,  respectively.  Also  "  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  were 
required  to  be  located  for  every  six  square  miles  in  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  forever."  When  this  act  was  passed  there 
was  no  college  in  West  Tennessee  and  the  trustees  of  Davidson  Acad- 
emy at  once  petitioned  the  legislature  to  convert  their  academy  into  a 
college.  The  petition  was  acceded  to  and  on  September  11, 1806,  Cum- 
berland College  was  chartered  on  the  foundation  of  Davidson  Acad- 
emy. A  board  of  nineteen  trustees  was  incorporated,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  control  of  all  the  property  of  Davidson  Academy,  together 
with  one  moiety  of  the  Congressional  grant  to  colleges.  We  shall  see 
in  the  course  of  this  history  how  the  exj^ectations  raised  by  the  nuinifi- 
cence  of  the  Federal  Government  were  disappointed  again  and  again. 
The  Congressional  grant  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  Without  the  alluring  prospect  of  govern- 
mental aid  the  trustees  of  Davidson  Academy  might  have  resisted,  as 
they  did  the  first  one,  all  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  school.  With  it  they  conceived  hopes  and  proiectol 
plans  that  at  last  culminated  in  the  Univex«i\>^  ol^^j^i^'^is^ 
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Cumberland  College  opened  its  doors  September  1, 1807.  Thomas  B. 
Craighead  had  been  elected  president  in  the  preceding  July.  He  served 
until  October,  1809,  when  he  resigned,  and  Dr.  James  Priestley  was 
elected.  lie  continued  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  181^,  at  which 
time  his  connection  with  the  institution  ceased.  For  twenty- three  years 
he  was  its  head,  and  for  twenty  years  its  only  teacher.  Dr.  Philip 
Lindsley's  favorite  theory  that  the  university  is  the  sourc^c  of  educational 
impulse  and  activity  certainly  finds  verification  in  the  history  of  Ten- 
nessee. From  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  older  States,  chiefly 
Princeton,  came  the  pioneers  of  education  in  Tennessee,  Doak,  Carrick, 
Balch,  Craighead,  and  later  Lindsley  himself,  from  whom  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  emanated  an  influence  that  was  felt  throughout  the  whole 
Southwest.  Craighead's  independence  of  thought  led  him  to  differ  from 
his  church  on  some  doctrinal  point.  He  was  suspended  from  the  min- 
istry during  the  whole  period  from  1810  te  1822,  though,  as  his  father 
before  him  had  done  in  similar  circumstances,  he  preached  occasionally. 
"  It  was  not  until  1824,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  that  ho  was  wholly 
relieved  from  church  censure  and  reinstated  in  the  ministry.''  Possi- 
bly he  did  something  towards  giving  Cumberland  College  and  Nash- 
ville University  that  nonsectarian  stamp  which  Philip  Lindsley  after- 
wards so  strongly  impressed  upon  it.  The  legislature  enacted  in  1809 
that ''  no  ordinance,  rule,  or  by-laws  shall  ever  be  made  or  entered  into 
so  as  to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  denomination  of  Christians." 

The  administration  of  Dr.  James  Priestley  began  in  January,  1810. 
The  faculty  was  composed  of  himself  and  the  Rev.  William  Hume  as 
professors  and  of  George  Martin  as  tutor  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. This  constituted  the  teaching  force  until  the  suspension  of  col- 
lege exercises  in  1816.  Lack  of  means  caused  the  suspension.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  Hume  and 
Priestley  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  list  of  their  graduates.  It  con- 
tains such  names  as  those  of  John  Bell  and  Ei>hraim  H.  Foster,  United 
States  Senators,  and  Constantino  Perkins,  George  W.  Owen,  and 
Edward  D.  White,  members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  The 
first  degrees  conferred  were  in  1813,  and  the  whole  number  of  grad- 
uates until  the  suspension  of  the  college  in  1816  was  19.  William 
Hume  is  an  interesting  figure  in  the  history  of  those  early  times. 
Born  in  Scotland  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1801  as  a  missionary  of  the  Secession  Presby- 
teripi  Church.  He  first  went  to  Kentucky,  but  soon  after  settled  in 
l^ashvilie.  Here  he  lived  as  preacher  and  teacher  till  his  death  in  1833. 
From  1808  to  1816  he  was  professor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. After  the  close  of  the  college  in  the  latter  year  he  taught  a 
grammar  school  in  the  college  building— just  how  long  is  not  known. 
In  1820  he  became  principal  of  Kashville  Female  Academy  and  filled 
the  position  until  his  death.  His  connection  with  Cumberland  College 
and  Nashville  University  never  wholly  ceased.    After  its  resuscitation 
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in  1822  he  was  elected  a  trustee  and  remained  on  the  board  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Hume  was  a  scholarly  man  and  an  able  teacher.  But  it  was  as 
<*  the  good  man  of  Kashville  ^  that  he  was  most  widely  known.  He  had 
more  than  the  common  share  of  gentleness  and  amiability.  His  native 
kindness  of  heart  and  noble  self-denial  won  for  him  the  unalloyed 
respect  and  love  of  the  whole  community.  On  the  stone  above  his 
grave  are  written  the  words:  "In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  gi^ati- 
tude  and  profound  respect  the  citizens  of  Nashville  have  erected  this 
simple  monument,  under  the  deep  conviction  that  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  and  active  goodness  will  be  cherished  long  after  this  sepulchral 
tablet  will  be  obliterated  and  forgotten."  His  son,  Alfred  Hume,  en- 
joyed perhaps  a  higher  reputation  as  a  teacher  than  his  father.  When 
Nashville  decided  in  1852  to  establish  public  schools,  he  was  appointed 
to  visit  other  cities  and  examine  their  systems.  He  did  so,  and  his 
report  thereon  was  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  present  public 
school  system  of  Nashville.  The  Hume  School  was  so  named  in  his 
honor.  The  scholarly  tastes  of  old  William  Hume  are  perpetuated  in 
his  descendants.  A  great  grandson  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  one 
of  our  Southern  State  universities. 

In  November,  1819,  Mr.  M.  Stevens  opened  a  grammar  school  in  the 
college  building.  Two  years  later  he  moved  into  a  building  of  his  own. 
And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  Cumberland  College  resumed  oi)era- 
tions  with  its  former  president,  Dr.  James  Priestley,  at  its  head.  But 
Dr.  Priestley's  death,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1821,  again  thwarted  the 
plans  of  the  trustees.  Nevertheless,  instruction  in  the  lower  branches 
continued  to  be  given. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  brightest  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville — the  period  of  Philip  Lindsley's  administration. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  years  this  educator,  whose  own  fame  was  not 
confined  to  a  section,  gave  to  the  University  of  Nashville  a  national 
reputation.  The  trustees  seem  to  have  waked  from  their  lethargy  and 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  their  trust. 
The  ever-present  hope  of  succor  from  the  sale  of  the  East  Tennessee 
lands  granted  by  Congress  was  a  powerful  incentive  in  this  new  move- 
ment. A  petition  for  help  was  sent  broadcast  through  the  State,  and 
agents  were  ai)pointed  in  every  county  to  receive  subscrii)tions.  They 
were  so  far  successful  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  main  building  and  to  erect  new  ones.  In  1822  and  again  in 
1823  Dr.  Lindsley  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  but  in 
both  instances  he  refused  to  accept.  The  board  of  trustees  called  him 
again  May  12, 1824,  and  this  time,  after  first  visiting  Nashville,  he  con- 
sented to  come. 

PHILIP   LINDSLEY. 

*'  Philip  Lindsley  was  bom  December  21, 1786,  near  M-vvtcSs^vrs^^^^- 
J.    His  parents  were  both  of  EngW^^i  eito«^\:\cs^^\}w6  ^xsnSl^^-^^  ^^ksi^^ 
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Gondicts  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown  and  inflnential 
Whigs  of  the  devolution.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  his  fskther's 
family  at  Basking  Bidge,  N.  J.,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered 
the  academy  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  Finley  of  that  place,  with  whom  he 
continued  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  tlie  junior  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Kew  Jersey  in  November,  1S02|  and  was  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber^  1804.  After  graduating  he  became  an  assistant  teacher,  first  in 
Mr.  Steven's  school,  at  MorristowUi  and  then  in  Mr.  Fiuley^s,  at  Bask- 
ing Bidge.  He  resigned  his  plaee  with  the  latter  in  1807,  and  about 
the  same  time  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Finley's  church  und  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery.  He  was  then  for 
two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
its  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhoi>e  Smith.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1810, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

<<  Continuing  his  theological  studies  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
also  preaching  awhile  at  Newton,  Long  Island,  where  he  declined  over- 
tures for  a  settlement^  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia,  and  after- 
ward to  New  England,  and  in  November,  1812,  returned  to  Princeton 
in  the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during  his  connection 
with  the  institution.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was  maiTied  to  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth,  daughter  ui'  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  In  1817  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky,  but  in  l)oth  instances  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained,  nine  iituloj  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  also 
elected  vi(je-prcsi(lent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1822,  after  Dr. 
Green's  resignation,  he  was  for  one  year  its  acting  president."  Dr. 
Lindsley  was  now  sought  for  to  fill  the  presidencies  of  various  colleges. 
During  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  received  calls  from  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Transylvania  University,  University  of  Alabama,  College  of  Louis- 
iana, Dickinson  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  But 
doubtless  the  hsirdest  to  reject  was  the  call  in  1823  to  the  presidency  of 
Princeton.  It  requirexl  no  little  forceof  will  and  steadfastness  of  puri>ose 
to  turn  his  back  on  his  alma  matery  the  college  with  which  he  had  so 
long  been  connected  and  which  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  three  great- 
est institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  go  to  a 
small  college  in  the  Southwest,  not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
in  which  it  was  situated.  lie  would  not  have  come  "but  for  the  assur- 
ance given  that  Ouuiberland  College  had  a  foundation  of  at  least 
$100,000,  the  donation  of  the  mother  State  through  the  national  Con- 
gress and  guaranteed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
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gee.^  His  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  great  university  that  should  be  to 
the  South  and  West  what  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  were  to  the 
Korth  and  East.  That  he  partially  failed  was  no  fault  of  his.  His 
plans  were  large,  his  conceptions  were  noble,  and  he  did  his  part  to 
realize  them.  He  had  believed  that  State  and  people  would  rally 
round  their  own  university  and  that  patriotic  pride  would  not  suffer  it 
to  fall  below  any  in  the  land.  He  says  in  his  baccalaureate  address  of 
October  7, 1829 :  "  I  did  once  flatter  myself  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
would  rally  round  this  infant  seat  of  science  and  take  a  just  pride  in 
its  growth  and  prosperity.  I  did  suppose  that  they  would  cherish  an 
institution  of  their  own,  established  in  their  own  flourishing  metropo-^ 
lis,''  etc. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  January  12, 1825,  he  i)rojects  his 
plan  of  a  university:  "  We  hope  to  see  the  day,  or  that  our  successors 
will  see  it,  when  in  Cumberland  College,  or  in  tlie  University  of  Kash- 
ville,*  shall  be  found  such  an  array  of  able  professors,  such  libraries 
and  apparatus,  such  cabinets  of  curiosities  and  of  natural  history,  such 
botanical  gardens,  astronomical  observatories,  and  chemical  laborato- 
ries as  shall  secure  to  the  student  every  advantage  which  the  oldest 
and  noblest  European  institution  can  boast,  so  that  no  branch  of  exper- 
imental or  •  i)hysical,  of  moral  or  political  science,  or  of  ancient  and 
modern  language  and  literature  shall  be  neglected.  Let  us  aim  at  per- 
fection, however  slowly  we  may  advance  towards  the  goal  of  our  wishes." 
Again  and  again  did  he  picture  to  his  hearers  his  ideal  university  and 
present  it  to  them  as  the  noblest  object  their  ambition  could  have. 
When  there  was  no  longer  hope  of  State  aid  or  of  private  munificence, 
he  turned  to  the  young  men  whom  he  had  trained  as  the  future  main- 
stay of  the  university:  "Where,  then,  is  the  ground  of  our  hopes  and 
of  our  encouragement?  It  is  in  the  growing  strength  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  our  own  enlightened,  loyal,  and  patriotic  sons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is 
in  them,  under  the  propitious  smiles  and  overruling  Providence  of  the 
Most  High,  that  we  place  our  coufidence  and  garner  up  our  soul's  fond- 
est aspirations.  *  *  ♦  Wo  say,  or  rather  let  the  university  proudly 
say,  'These  are  our  sons.  We  send  them  forth  into  the  world,  and  by 
the  world's  spontaneous  verdict  upon  their  training  and  their  bearing 
will  we  abide.' "  As  he  proceeds  his  faith  grows  triumphant.  "  Our 
faith  is  strong,  unwavering,  invincible;  and  our  purpose  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work  which  has  thus  far  been  signally  prosi)ered  in  the 
midst  of  every  species  of  hindrance  and  discouragement,  can  not  be 
shaken.  The  tongue  which  now  speaks  our  high  resolve  and  bids  defi- 
ance to  scrutiny,  to  prejudice,  to  jealousy,  to  cowardice,  to  calumny,  to 
lilalevolence  may  be  silent  in  the  tomb  long  ere  the  glorious  victory 
shall  be  achieved.  But  we,  the  university,  hve  forever,  and  generations 
yet  unborn  shall  rejoice  in  our  triumphs  and  pronounce  the  eulogium 
which  our  labors  will  ha^o  nobly  won."    His  confidence  in  his  pupils 

» Cumberland  College  became  the  UiiW«t%v\i^  ot'S^^j[Jo,'^r>aL'^'«.^^^\i^a«t*3^%'^^ 
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was  not  misplaced.  No  college  can  show  a  list  of  alumni  who  have 
taken  higher  rank  in  public  and  in  private  life.  Says  Phelan:  ^<It 
was  remarked  that  at  one  time  there  were  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  who  had  grmluated  at  that 
institution."  The  loyalty  of  the  alumni  does  not  grow  less  with  the 
flight  of  years.  A  stranger  in  Nashville,  if  he  mingles  with  the  older 
inhabitants,  will  soon  hear  of  the  "  Old  University."  riiilip  Liudsley 
still  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils.  The  dignified,  the 
classic  Lindsley  was  loved  as  well  as  resx)ec'ted.  Judge  John  D.  Phelan, 
when  a  gray-haired  old  man,  thus  recalls  an  interview  ho  had  with  him, 
apropos  of  some  college  prank  and  its  punishment :  "With  many  other 
kind  words  and  in  the  most  tender  and  fatherly  manner  he  dismissed 
me.  Oh,  the  healing  balm  of  that  sweet  interview.  I  see  him  now.  I 
love  him  and  I  live  in  the  blessed  faith  that  I  am  yet  to  see  him  again, 
face  to  face,  with  other  loved  ones  that  are  now  only  lost  to  mortal 
sight. 

*  My  Father's  hoaso  on  high. 

Home  of  my  sonl,  how  near. 
At  times  by  Faith's  aspiriiiji^  eye 

Thy  golden  gates  appear.'" 

Again,  Judge  Phelan  says:  "This  man  was  worshiped,  adored  by  our 
fellows,  atleast  by  all  the  more  thoughtful.-'  His  teaching  was  inspiring, 
ennobling.  He  was  wont  to  lead  young  men  to  some  lofty  height  and 
point  them  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  beyond.  Says  an  old  pupil :  "  He 
possessed,  beyond  most  men,  incomparably  beyond  all  men  ever  known 
to  your  speaker,  that  highest  faculty  of  the  teacher — the  power  to  inspire 
the  youthful  mind  with  a  just  appreciation  of  truth,  of  the  puri)oses 
and  ends  of  life.  May  his  declining  years  be  as  full  of  bright  prospects 
beyond  as  he  has  made  many  a  young  life  full  of  generous  ambition  and 
of  an  almost  romantic  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true.-' 

It  was  chiefly  through  his  baccalaureate  addresses  that  Dr.  Lindsley 
reached  and  influenced  the  world  that  lay  without  the  college  walls. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  to  large  audiences,  and  then  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  through  the  mails.  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  times,  and  this  was  one  secret  of  his  success  as  a  speaker. 
He  was  accorded  that  respect  by  the  public  which  a  man  should  always 
receive  whom  wide  learning  and  extended  observation  have  specially 
adapted  to  form  wise  judgments.  Ho  spoke  with  great  earnestness, 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  them. 
His  style  was  clear,  forceful,  cumulative.  He  had  a  copious  vocabulary 
and  a  discriminating  command  of  synonyms  that  obviated  the  harsh- 
ness of  repetition.  A  dignified  bearing  lent  weight  to  his  words. 
^<  His  personal  appearance  was  exceedingly  fine.  It  might  be  called 
commanding,  though  he  was  slender  and  not  above  the  medium  stature. 
His  form  was  perfectly  erect  and  symmetrical.  His  features  were  chis- 
eled after  the  finest  Grecian  mold.    He  had  full  black  hair  and  a  spa- 
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cious  forehead  of  almost  marble  smoothuess.  His  dark,  penetrating 
eye  iiaslied  with  indescribable  emotion  as  ho  spoke,  while  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  dilate  and  rise  with  majesty.  His  voice  was  rich  and 
musical  alike  in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  notes^  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  play  of  expression  about  the  mouth  indicative  of  decision  and 
conscious  mental  power  which  no  painter's  art  could  ever  catch.  All 
these  outward  gifts,  aside  from  his  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, contributed  to  make  him  attractive  and  eloquent.'' 

His  addresses  were  almost  invariably  upon  education.  Even  his 
sermons  bore  upon  it.  He  never  tired  of  it.  He  had  given  his  life  to 
it  and  it  filled  his  life.  But  the  term  as  used  by  him  had  no  narrow 
signification.  The  difference  between  the  new-born  babe  and  the  full- 
grown  man  is  merely  one  of  education.  Education  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  acquisition.  It  comprises  every  step,  every  process  in  a 
man's  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  development.  Ko  kind  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  despised.  Our  minds  are  to  be  cultivated  to  the  fur- 
thest extent.  If  it  were  not  so  God  would  not  have  created  in  us  such 
vast  i^ossibilities.  "  Educate  your  son  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
because  you  expect  him  to  be  a  man  and  not  a  horse  or  an  ox."  As  for 
himself  ho  held  that  *^  learning  was  the  birthright  of  man."  But  he  had 
a  whole  storehouse  of  utilitarian  arguments  to  use  in  converting  the 
multitude  to  his  views.  To  the  demagogic  plea  of  the  enemies  of  the 
university  in  Tennessee,  that  colleges  are  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  rich,  he  made  the  counter  assertion,  "  Colleges  are  the  genuine  lev- 
elers  of  all  distinctions  created  by  mere  wealth."  He  saw  that  farmers 
and  mechanics,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  majority  of  the  electors,  would 
be  the  governing  power  in  the  state  if  they  were  only  more  intelligent. 
Therefore  none  should  welcome  education  more  heartily  than  they. 

The  plea  for  higher  education  that  we  find  oftenest  in  Dr.  Lindsley's 
addresses  is  that  intelligence  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic.  He  never  wearies  of  descanting  upon  the  high  intelligence 
of  the  founders  of  our  Government;  and  he  conceived  that  the  only 
way  to  i)reserve  the  essence  as  well  as  the  name  of  Republic  was  by  a 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  "  a  republican  government  may 
be  as  unjust,  as  arbitrary,  as  oppressive,  and  despotic  as  any  absolute 
monarchy  ui)on  the  earth."  *^A  grossly  ignorant  people  will  be  slaves 
even  under  the  purest  republican  system."  ''A  well-instructed  people 
can  not  be  enslaved,  be  the  nominal  form  of  government  what  it  may." 

In  the  same  spiilt  Dr.  Lindsley  reviews  the  history  of  all  civilized 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  civil- 
ization and  the  university  [meaning  some  system  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  the  preservation  of  knowledge]  have  stood  or  fallen 
together.  They  have  never  been  divorced.  Thej''  were  created  together, 
and  amidst  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  human  governments  and 
religions  they  have  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  harmony."  The  univer- 
sity has  been  "  the  great  conservative  principle  of  civilization,  of  truth| 
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virtue,  learning,  liberty,  religion,  and  good  government  among  man- 
kind."  The  university,  or  highest  school,  is  the  source  ivhence  ema- 
nate all  the  forces  that  make  for  intelligence.  It  is  the  central  sun. 
Hence  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  keep  alive  a  system  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools  without  it.  The  higher  school  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  lower,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  supply  it  with 
teachers. 

Dr.  Liiidsley  thought  that  teaching  would  never  attract  the  best 
talent  until  it  was  looked  upon  differently  by  the  public,  until  it  was 
put  on  a  par  with  other  callings  in  re8i)ectubility  and  remuneration. 
He  contended  boldly  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  challenged 
any  man  to  show  in  what  regard  it  was  not  among  the  most  resivect- 
ablo  and  honorable.  lie  never  yielded  one  jot  or  tittle  to  other  pro- 
fessions. He  exalted  and  ennobled  teaching  and,  in  general,  lent  dig- 
nity to  all  intellectual  x>ursuits.  The  effect  of  the  noble  stand  taken 
by  him  was  felt  in  the  impulse  given  to  education  in  Tennessee  and 
other  Southern  States.  So  many  schools  sprang  up  as  finally  to  cripple 
seriously  the  mother  school,  whence  had  spread  this  influence. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  an  advocate  of  manual  training.  He  would  have 
attached  to  schools  of  all  griides — grammar  school,  academy,  college — 
farms  and  workshops.  These  farms  and  workshops  would  serve  a 
tlireefold  purpose:  They  would  furnish  needed  exercise,  they  would 
be  useful  in  teaching  trades,  and  they  would  give  i>oor  boys  an  oppor- 
tunity of  m<aking  a  living.  These  ideas  formed  part  of  Dr.  Lindsley^s 
plan  for  the  University  of  Nashville,  but  they  were  never  idealized. 

We  have  seen  that  Davidson  Academy  and  Cumberland  College  were 
nonsectarian  and  undenominational.  So  was  their  successor,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kashville.  Dr.  Lindsley  said  in  1837 :  "No  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  i)roselyte  a  single  youth  to  any  faith,  political  or  relig- 
ious. We  all  profess  to  be  Christians  and  republicans,  and  we  fain 
would  have  our  pupik  to  be  honest  Christians  and  consistent  repub- 
licans. This  is  the  utmost  of  our  aim  in  all  our  labors,  instructions, 
and  exhortations  so  far  as  iwlitics  and  religion  are  in  question."  He 
had  no  patience  whatever  with  church  schools  unless  they  openly 
avowed  their  sectarian  character  and  aims.  His  denunciation  of  such 
schools  is  most  vehement,  sometimes  transcending  the  bounds  of  perfect 
candor  and  justice.  He  did  not  see  why  colleges  should  bo  denomina- 
tional any  more  than  i^enitentiaries  and  banks.  The  secret  of  this  atti- 
tude was  no  doubt  his  own  broad  Christian  charity.  The  growth  of 
denominational  schools  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  in  1850.  When  Dr.  Lindsley  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Cumberland  College  in  1825  there  were  no  similar  institutions 
in  actual  oi>eration  within  200  miles  of  Nashville.  In  1848  there  were 
thirty  or  more  within  that  distance  and  nine  within  50  miles  of  the  city, 
the  majority  of  them  being  denominational  schools. 

riiilip  Lindsley  was  a  man  of  broad  views.    This  is  shown  in  the 
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catholicity  of  his  sentiments  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  learning.  He 
viewed  every  subject  in  the  i)ersi>ective  of  extensive  knowledge.  And 
yet,  though  he  has  been  dead  only  thirty-sbc  years,  it  is  patent  to  us  of 
today  that  he  lived  in  an  age  that  is  past,  that  he  was  Without  the 
light  which  is  shed  by  the  most  recent  research  and  discovery  in  history, 
archfiBology,  and  science. 

Cumberland  College  was  reoi)encd,  in  2!^ovember,  1824.     On  account 

of  illness  in  his  family  Dr.  Lindsley  did  not  arrive  until  December  24. 

He  was  inaugurated  with  great  display  Janimry  12, 1825.  His  inaugural 

was  the  first  of  many  addresses  of  a  similar  character  delivered  in  the 

.  years  that  followed. 

We  have  already  sefen  the  plans  projected  and  the  ideals  conceived 
in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Lfhdsley.  Wo  have  seen,  too,  some  of  the  causes 
that  prevented  their  full  consummation.  It  was  partly  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  larger  scope  and  wider  usefulness  designed  for  Cum- 
berland College,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  a  college  of  the  same  name 
in  Kentucky,  that  the  * 
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was  chartered  November  27, 1826,  on  the  foundation  of  Cumberland 
College.  In  their  i)etition  to  the  general  assembly  the  board  of 
trustees  prayed  that  Cumberland  College  might  be  changed  to  the 
^^  University  of  Tennessee,"  but  such  jealous  opposition  was  shown  that 
they  substituted  for  the  words  <^ University  of  Tennessee"  the  words 
"  University  of  Nashville."  The  university  received  stronger  support 
firom  the  people  of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  during  the  earlier  than 
during  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  administration.  It  was  not  long 
before  local  and  denominational  jealousy  and  prejudice  were  aroused 
and  the  multiplication  of  petty  colleges  began  to  trench  ux)on  the 
patronage  of  Nashville  University. 

The  faculty  at  first  was  small,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  one  pro- 
fessor, and  two  tutors.  The  professor  was  George  W.  McGehee;  the 
tutors,  George  Martin  and  Nathaniel  Cross.  Dr.  Lindsley  taught 
belles-lettres  and  political,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy;  Prof.  Mc- 
Gehee  taught  mathematics  and  natural  i)hilosophy.  The  trustees 
when  Dr.  Lindsley  took  charge  of  affairs  were:  James  Winchester, 
Robert  C.  Foster,  sr.,  David  McGavock,  Nicholas  T.  Perkins,  John 
McNairy,  Felix  Grundy,  Felix  Robertson,  Elihu  S.  Hall,  Michael 
Campbell,  Jesse  Wharton,  James  Roane,  Alfred  Balch,  Andrew  Hays, 
Henry  Crabb,  Wiliiam  Hume,  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  Charles  I.  Love, 
John  Bell,  Francis  B.  Fogg,  James  Overton,  Nathan  Ewing,  John 
Catron,  William  L.  Brown,  and  Leonard  P.  Cheatham.  To  these 
should  be  added  William  Carroll,  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ex  officio 
trustee  of  the  university.  To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Tennes- 
see it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  famous  nauvo.^  volXSq^^n^ss^^^^ 
some  of  them  were  known  not  to  tJife  Si\a.\jb  ^wifc^\s"QX  "^  '^^^  -asaicNsso.^ 
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Among  those  who  became  trustees  while  Lindsley  was  president  were 
John  M.  Bass,  Washington  Barrow,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Greorge  W. 
Campbell,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Jackson  was  elected  In  1826  and 
remained  on  the  board  until  his  death,  in  1845.  Before  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  he  was  tolerably  regular  in  attend- 
ing meetings,  and  the  minutes  of  the  board  record  his  presence  two  or 
three  times  after  he  became  President,  but  no  comment  is  made.  In 
1824  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  a  law  directing  that 
there  should  be  twenty-two  trustees,  and  that  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  the  board  itself,  but  that  its  nominations  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  assembly.  The  trustees  accepted  this  as  a  part  of 
their  charter,  but  the  assembly  seems  never  to  have  availed  itself  of 
the  privilege  of  rejecting  their  nominations. 

"When  the  college  resumed  operations  in  the  latter  pait  of  1824  "  there 
remained  of  the  apparatus  only  a  pair  of  small  globes  and  a, damaged 
air-pumj]^.''  "  Of  the  old  library  there  were  on  hand  about  100  volumes.'* 
But  Dr.  Lindsley  brought  from  the  Ea*st  about  1,500  volumes  obtained  by 
gift  or  purchase,  and  $6,000  worth  of  apparatus  were  bought  in  Europe. 
In  1850  the  number  of  volumes  entered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  libraries 
of  the  university  and  of  the  two  literary  societies  amounted  to  10,207. 
Tlie  facilities  for  teaching  the  sciences  became  in  time  quite  ample, 
including  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  which  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  20,000  specimens  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  this 
period,  1824  to  1850,  ranged  from  35  to  126,  the  latter  number  being 
reached  in  1836.  The  total  number  of  new  students  matriculated  in 
the  regular  college  classes  from  1825  to  1849,  inclusive,  was  1,059.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  between  1825  and  1850,  inclusive,  was  411. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  how  large  a  i)roportion  of  those  who  entered  col- 
lege remained  imtil  they  graduated.  We  see  from  these  figures  that 
the  University  of  !Nash\ille  was  never  a  large  school  under  Dr.  Liuds- 
ley's  administration.  In  point  of  numbers  it  compared  unfavorably 
with  many  Western  and  Southern  colleges.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  colleges  had,  most  of  them,  their  preparatory  departments, 
and  that  their  preparatory  students  were  put  down  in  their  catalogues 
as  college  students.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added  that  many  students 
did  not  come  to  the  university  before  they  were  prepared  to  enter  the 
junior  class.^  In  1828,  and  again  in  1843,  it  was  decided  to  create  a 
preparatory  department  in  the  university,  but  it  was  never  done.  The 
policy  was  followed,  however,  of  recognizing  and  approving  preparatory 
schools  of  a  high  order. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  on  completion  of  the 

*  A  committee  of  the  trustees,  who  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  university  in  1850, 
stated  that  usnaUy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  students  were  members  of  the 
Junior  and  senior  classes. 
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regular  college  course  of  four  years.  Upon  application  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee,  bachelors  of  three  years'  standing  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  After  1831  the  payment  of  a  fee  was  not 
required.  This  way  of  giving  the  master's  degree  is  still  in  vogue  in 
many  reputable  institutions.  Another  custom  which  is  liable  to  much 
abuse  was  the  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees.  From  1825  to  1850  sixty 
such  degrees  were  conferred. 

There  were  two  terms  in  the  school  year  and  two  vacations  of  five 
and  a  half  weeks  each.  The  winter  term  ended  the  first  Wednesday 
in  April  and  the  summer  term  the  first  Wednesday  in  October.  The 
latter  date  was  commencement  day  and  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Public  examinations  lasting  usually  seven  or  eight  days  were  helft  at 
the  close  of  each  term. 

The  giving  of  prizes  as  rewards  for  scholarship  was  discarded.  Dr. 
Lindsley  thus  testifies  to  the  good  results  of  the  innovation :  "A  much 
larger  proportion  of  every  class  become  good  scholars,  and  much  greater 
peace,  harmony,  contentment,  order,  industry,  and  moral  decorum  pre- 
vail than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  remark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

The  college  buildings  at  this  time  were:  (1)  Cumberland  Hall,  the 
old  college  building  enlarged.  It  was  three  stories  high,  had  a  length 
of  180  feet  and  an  average  width  of  49  feet,  and  extended  toward 
Market  street  on  the  east  and  Cherry  street  on  the  west.  Besides  the 
chapel,  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies,  and  class  rooms,  it  con- 
tained forty-four  rooms  for  students.  It  was  torn  down  in  1849-50  to 
make  way  for  the  extension  of  College  street.  (2)  "The  steward's 
house  and  refectory,  built  in  1823,  two  stories  high,  56^  feet  long  by  42 
wide."  (3)  "  Laboratory,  built  in  182G,  one  story  high,  90  feet  long  by 
37 J  feet  wide."  (4)  "  President's  house,  built  in  1827-28,  two  stories 
high,  front  54f  feet  by  43 J  feet  rear  5  kitchen  and  offices  extending  back 
46J  feet  by  21J,  also  two  stories  high."  (5)  "  East  wing — so  called  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  buildings  then  contemplated" — fronted  "on 
Market  street  76  feet  and  towards  the  city  45J  feet."  It  was  three 
stories  high  and  contained  "  twelve  dormitories,  or  studies,  and  six 
large  rooms  for  library,  apparatus,  lectures,  and  recitations."  It  was 
built  in  1837-39.  When  the  college  site  was  changed  in  1850  it  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck,  becoming  the  home  of  the  newly  created 
medical  department;  All  these  buildings  were  of  brick,  with  stone 
foundations. 

Students  who  did  not  live  at  home,  with  relatives,  or  in  private  fami- 
lies designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  were  required  to  room  in 
the  college  buildings  and  to  board  with  the  steward.  ■  Expenses  were 
less  than  at  Eastern  colleges.  In  1825  the  tuition  fee  was  $50  per  year ; 
room  rent,  $4;  library  fee,  $4;  servants' wages,  $4;  and  general  repairs^ 
$2.  The  matriculation  fee  was  $5,  payable  owV^  Vrj  tj^k^  ^^c^^^^ssoNsa.* 
Board  with  the  steward  cost  about  %^  pet  ^^€^-   ^Y\^^^\xy^^xx^sss:^^sv^ 
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his  room  and  paid  for  fuel  and  washing.  The  laws  of  the  university 
forbade  the  keeping  of  carriages,  dogs,  or  servants,  and  iu  general  dis- 
couraged extravagance  and  unnecessary  expenditure.  A  close  sujier- 
vision  was  exercised  over  the  life  and  habits  of  students.  We  find  in 
the  laws  an  evidence  of  the  nonsectarian  but  strongly  religious  spirit 
that  characterized  the  i>olicy  of  the  university.  The  instructors  were 
admonished  to  avoid  as  far  as  i>ossible  all  conti'overted  i>oiuts  in  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time  any  student  wlio  should  avow  or  propagate 
l>rinciples  subversive  of  morality  or  religion  was  dech^red  liable  to 
admonition,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  Poor  boys  studying  for  the 
ministry,  whatever  might  be  their  denomination,  were  admitted  to 
the  university  on  the  payment  of  half  the  regular  fees.  In  1849  the 
board  of  trustees  ordered  that  any  student  unable  to  pay  the  fees  should 
be  admitted  free  of  charge. 

TJio  faculty  was  generally  made  up  of  tlie  in-esident,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, and  geology,  a  x)rofessor  of  ancient  languages,  and  oue  or  two 
tutors.  During  four  years  of  the  period  there  was  a  professor  of  modem 
languages,  and  during  three  years  a  professor  of  French.  Lack  of  funds 
would  not  permit  the  employment  of  more  teachers,  and  it  preventeil 
the  ijayraent  of  more  liberal  salaries  to  those  who  were  employeil. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  professor  was  secured  merely  by  giving  him  the 
right  to  exact  fees  from  the  students  who  took  his  course.  Profs.  James 
Hamilton,  l^athaniel  Cross,  and  Gerard  Troost  were  mcDihers  of  the 
faculty  for  many  years.  Tlicy  ranked  high  as  scholars.  Prof.  Troost 
was  a  scientist  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  many  of  the  scientific  and  i)hil()Sophic  societies  of  Europe  and 
America.  Born  a  Ilollander,  he  was  educated  in  the  schoolsof  his  native 
country — Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  lie  was  a  friend  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Agassiz  and  ti'anslated  into  Dutch  Ilumboldt-s  Aspects  of 
Nsiture.  lie  led  for  many  years  a  rather  unsettled  life,  croming  to  Amer- 
ica in  1810  by  accident,  as  it  were.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  for  several  years  its 
president.  In  18i*7  he  came  to  Nashville,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  Tni- 
versity  of  Kashville,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  twenty-two  years 
later.  The  last  official  act  of  Dr.  Lindsley  was  the  delivery  on  com- 
mencement day,  October  2,  1850,  of  a  discourse  upon  the  life  and  diar- 
actcr  of  his  dead  colleague,  Gerard  Troost.  Prof.  Troost  was  State 
geologist  from  1831  to  1849.  His  salary  was  a  paltry  return  for  his 
services  in  laying  bare  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  This 
devotee  of  ascience  then  almost  in  its  infancy  was  appreciated  as  little 
by  his  pupils  as  by  the  law-givers  who  assembled  in  the  State  capilol. 
But  if  his  students  could  not  appreciate  his  scientific  attainments  they 
could  appreciate  his  gentleness  of  manner  and  his  goodness  of  heart. 
One  of  them  said  years  after :  "  If  there  ever  was  an  unadulterated  com- 
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pound  of  learning  and  goodness  Dr.  Troost  was  one.'^  Dr.  Troost's 
scientific  museum  of  several  thousand  specimens,  containing  some 
species  discovered  by  himself,  was  purchased  by  the  university  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  medical  department. 

Several  attempts  to  endow  chairs  in  the  university  proved  unsuccess- 
fuL  The  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  America  and  to  Nashville  in  1825  is  re- 
corded in  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  that "  the  La  Fayette  professorship 
of  Cumberland  College"  be  established  in  honor  of  the  national  guest. 
A  patriotic  determination  to  endow  a  chair  in  honor  of  the  ^^  Hero  of 
New  Orleans ''  likewise  proved  abortive.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
John  Bell  and  Ephraim  H.  Foster  were  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  subject  of  these  resolutions.  As  is  well  known,  Bell 
and  Foster  in  after  years  became,  politically,  strong  auti- Jackson  men. 
In  1834  the  alumni  society  decided  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  of  modem  languages.  But  the  fund  grew  very  slowly. 
In  1848  the  subscription  lists  had  been  open  for  fourteen  years,  and 
yet  only  $3,250  had  been  subscribed. 

LIST  OF  PROFESSORS,  WITH  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  FROM  1808  TO  1850. 

Rev.  William  Hume,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1808;  resi^^ed,  1816. 

George  W.  McGehce,  mathematicii  and  natural  philosophy ;  elected,  1824 ;  resigned, 
1827. 

George  T,  Bowen,  chemiatry;  elected,  1826;  died,  1828. 

Kathaniel  Crom,  a.m., ancient  languages;  elected,  1826;  resigned,  1831. 

James  Hamilton,  a. M., mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1827;  re- 
signed, 1829. 

Gerard  Troost,  M.  D.,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  elected  1828;  died,  1850. 

John  Thomson,  A. M.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,   1830;  re- 
signed, 1831. 

James  Hamilton,  a. M.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1831;  re- 
signed, 1835. 

Consider  Parish,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1831;  resigned,  1833. 

Nicholas  S.  Parmantier,  French  language  and  literature ;  elected,  1832 ;  died,  1835. 

Ahednego  Stephens,  a.  M.,  ancient  languages;  elect<id,  1835;  rssigned,  1838. 

Abram  Litton,  a.  m.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  elected,  1835;  resigned 
1838.  ' 

James  Hamilton, a. m., mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1838 ;  died, 
1849. 

Nathaniel  Cross,  a.  m.,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1838;  resigned,  1850. 

Alexander  S.  Yilleplait,  a.  m.,  modern  languages;  elected,  1838;  resigned,  1842. 

Alexander  P.  Stewart,  a.  m.  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1849; 
resigned  1850. 

During  this  i)eriod  the  following  served  as  tutors,  generally  for  short 
terms:  George  Martin,  Nathaniel  Cross,  Harvey  Lindsley,  Alfred 
A.  Sovrers,  John  Thomson,  Ahednego  Stephens,  George  Ely,  Lo  Roy  J. 
Halsey,  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  James  A.  Watson,  Carlos  G.  Smith, 
George  P.  Massey,  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  Alfred  William  Douglass, 
John  A.  McEwen,  Elbridge  G.  Pearl,  James  M.  Coltart,  Joseph  W . 
Lapsley,  William  Eothrock. 
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RELATIONS  OF   THE  STATE  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  fifth  section  of  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to 
establish  a  college  in  west  Tennessee,- "  passed  in  1809  by  the  general 
assembly,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  trustees  of  East  Tennessee  Col- 
lege and  of  Cumberland  College  to  lay  before  every  session  of  the 
assembly  a  reixirt,  financial  and  othei*\vise,  on  the  conditi(»n  of  their 
respective  colleges.  When  the  general  assembly,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville for  a  report,  the  trustees  referred  the  resolution  to  a  committee. 
The  report  of  the  comuiittee,  made  on  October  14,  1831,  contained  a 
very  spirited  protest  against  any  i)retcnsions  of  the  legislature  to 
inquisitorial  iwwers.  The  committee  said  they  fcmnd  nothing  in  the 
charter  of  the  university  that  made  the  trustees  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  discharge  of  their  trust.  The  courts  could  call  the 
trustees  to  account,  but  not  the  legislature.  Yet  considerations  of  pol- 
icy and  courtesy  might  require  that  the  desired  information  be  given 
the  legislature.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  board 
of  trustees  acted  of  its  own  free  will  and  not  because  it  acknowledged 
itself  amenable  to  the  legishiture. 

So  much  for  that  phase  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the  university. 
It  has  been  asserted  often  as  derogatory  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  that 
she  never  gave  one  dollar  to  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  must  be 
admitted  tliat  Tennessee  has  been  woefully  derelict  in  the  matter  of 
higher  education,  but  the  charge  that  she  has  done  nothing  for  it  is 
too  swecj^ing.  Tlie  40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  western  distiict  that 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Fniversity  of  Kashville  in  1822  were 
obtained  througli  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  remitting  for  twenty- 
eight  years  all  taxes  on  land  owned  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Tennessee.  In  ceding  the  territory  afterwards  called  Tennessee 
to  the  United  States  in  1700,  North  Carolina  stii>uhited  that  the  vacant 
and  unoccupied  lauds  in  the  ceded  territory  should  be  subject  to  the 
claims  of  her  ofticers  and  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line,  and  of  others 
who  had  made  (entries.  Furthermore,  North  Carolina  reserved  the  right 
to  complete  all  incipient  titles  to  lands  in  Tennessee  based  on  the  above 
claims.  In  1803,  1804,  and  1806,  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  United  States,  respectively,  it  was  agreed  that  North 
Carolina  should  transfer  to  Tennessee  the  right  of  perfecting  the  afore- 
said titles.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  issue  grants  on  sun- 
dry lands  in  Tennessee  on  which  warrants  had  been  issued  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  these  warrants  being  based  on  military  services  per- 
formed by  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of  her  Continental  Line  who  had 
died  leaving  no  heirs  in  the  United  States.  The  petition  also  prayed 
that  until  the  1st  of  January,  1851),  the  University  of  North  Carolina  be 
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released  from  paying  taxes  on  lands  owned  by  it  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  expressed  a  willingness  to  render  an  equivalent  in  return. 
By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the  general  assemby  of  Tennessee  in 
answer  to  the  petition,  Governor  William  Carroll  api>ointed  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  the  representative  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  compact  between  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  August  26, 
1822,  whereby  the  claims  of  the  university  to  Tennessee  lands  based 
on  North  Carolina  military  warrants  were  declared  valid,  and  the  request 
of  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  lands  owned  by  them  in  Tennes- 
see be  exempt  from  taxation  until  January  1, 1850,  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  university  give  to  suchpublic  seminaries  as  should  be  des- 
ignated by  the  commissioners  of  Tennessee  60,000  acres  of  its  Tennessee 
lands  subject  to  the  contract  for  locating  and  procuring  gi-ants  already 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  university.  The  university  guaranteed 
titles  whose  validity  should  he  questioned  at  any  time  prior  to  January 
1, 1831.  It  furthermore  agreed  to  turn  over  in  like  manner  one-half  of 
all  military  warrants  which  might  thereafter  be  issued  to  it  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  without,  however,  guaranteeing  the  titles. 

The  commissioners  assigned  one-third  of  the  lands  thus  obtained,  or 
20,000  acres,  to  East  Tennessee  College,  and  two-thirds,  or  40,000 
acres,  to  Cumberland  College.  In  other  words,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  relinquishing  her  right  to  taxes  on  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  University  of 
Nashville  became  the  owner  of  40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee.  That  many  years  elapsed  before  anything  was 
realized  from  the  possession  was  not  the  fault  of  the  State.  Thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  one-third  acres  of  this 
land  remained  after  the  locators  had  received  their  share.  The  univer- 
sity's share  was  sold  in  1834  for  $1  i)er  acre,  with  interest,  but  only 
$15,000  were  eventually  realized. 

In  1837,  the  year  in  which  the  surplus  in  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
distributed  among  the  States,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Tennessee  legislature  made  a  report  on  a  comi>lete  system  of  educa- 
tion, embracing  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  report  of  the  lower  house  was  Washing- 
ton Barrow,  a  trustee  of  Nashville  University.  That  the  teachings  of 
Philip  Lindsley  were  bearing  fruit  is  proven  by  this  report.  A  scheme 
of  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  the  lower  and  the  higher 
being  essential  the  one  to  the  other,  and  together  making  one  magnifi- 
cent whole,  is  outlined  and  State  aid  recommended.  A  long  passage 
is  quoted  from  Dr.  Lindsley's  inaugyral  address,  and  the  arguments 
used  by  him  to  combat  the  prejudice  against  colleges  are  urged.  But 
the  legislatureVas  not  as  enlightened  as  its  committee  and  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  adopted. 
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THE    CONGSESSIONAL    LAND    GBANT    AND     THE    FINANCES    OF    THB 

UNIVERSITY. 

By  the  act  of  April  18, 1806,  Congress  retained  its  ownership  of  all 
public  lands  in  Tennessee  south  and  west  of  the  Congressional 
reservation  line,  but  granted  to  Tennessee  all  public  lands  north  and 
east  of  that  lino.  Tlie  stipulations  made  in  the  grant,  which  were 
accepted  by  Tennessee  September  26, 1806,  were  that  Tennessee  should 
locate  in  one  tract  the  100,000  acres  appropriated  to  academies.  In 
the  same  way  were  to  be  located  the  100,000  acres  set  aside  for  col- 
leges. Both  tracts  were  to  bo  within  the  limits  reserved  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  use  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  on  lands,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished.  These  Indian 
lands  lay  south  of  the  French  Broad  and  Ilolston  Bivers,  and  west  of 
the  Big  Pigeon  Biver.  Tlie  disposition  of  the  college  and  academj'  lands 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per  acre.*  Now,  all  of  the  Cheroke-e  land 
"  which  was  fit  for  cultivation  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished"  bad  been  settled  prior  to  1806  by  white  men,  although 
it  had  never  been  subject  to  entry.  North  Carolina,  in  the  act  of  ces- 
sion, confirmed  the  rights  of  preemption  and  occupancy  of  these  settlers, 
and  Congress  itself  in  this  very  act  of  1806  further  confirmed  those 
rights  by  enacting  that  no  settler  should  be  allowed  more  than  640 
acres,  and  that  not  more  than  $1  an  acre  should  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  land. 

In  short,  Congress  had  provided  for  the  sale  of  200,000  acres  of  land  at 
not  less  than  $2  per  acre  and  in  the  self  same  act  had  virtually  disposed 
of  it  at  $1  per  acre.  Congress  could  and  should  have  avoided  all 
chan<'C  of  misunderstanding  by  approx)riating  land  that  was  not  already 
occupied  by  men  who  had  lived  on  it  for  years  and  who  would  be  sure 
to  resist  any  claims  but  their  own  as  eucroa<hmcnts  upon  their  rights. 
Tennessee  could  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  trust  only  by  doing  one  of 
three  things:  charge  the  occui)ants  82  per  acre,  sell  400,000  acres  at  $1 
an  acre  instead  of  200,000  acres  at  $2  an  acre,  or  wait  until  the  Indian 
title  to  still  other  lands  should  l>e  extinguished  and  then  appropriate 
them.  But  Tennessee  did  none  of  these  things.  The  first  step  taken  re- 
duced the  educational  fund  by  one-half :  the  general  assembly,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1806,  enacted  that  holders  of  lands  south  of  French  Broad 
and  Ilolston  Eivers,  and  west  of  Big  Pigeon  River  could  i)erfect  their 
titles  by  the  payment  of  $1  an  acre,  payments  to  be  made  in  ten  equal 
annual  installments,  beginning  March  1, 1808,  with  interest.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  were  directed  to  be  laid  off  for  the  use  of 
academies  and  as  much  for  the  use  of  colleges.  Not  three  months  had 
elapsed  before  the  legislature  passed  an  act  extending  for  one  year  the 
time  of  payment  for  each  installment.    This  policy  once  begun  was  con- 


*  Cougrcss  repealed  this  clause  of  tbo  act  in  1S23. 
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tinned.  Success  in  securing  the  remission  or  postponement  of  one  pay- 
ment only  emboldened  the  occupants  of  the  college  lands  to  again  peti- 
tion the  legislature  for  relief.  Demagogy  no  doubt  had  a  hand  in  this. 
The  petty  politician  could  play  no  more  pleasant  rdle  than  that  of  posing 
as  the  friend  of  the  people  against  some  distant  "college"  that  was 
trying  to  rob  them  of  their  homes.  In  1823  one-third  of  the  principal 
and  interest  was  altogether  remitted.  Considerable  payments  were 
made  in  1824^  but  in  1825  the  occupants  of  the  lands  refused  almost 
unanimously  to  pay  any  more.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  are  largely  taken  up  with  resolutions  and  plans  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  secure  the  money  due  them  on  the  East  Tennessee 
lands.  As  early  as  1825  a  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress.  In  1834  a  committee  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  giv^ 
ing  a  history  of  the  land  grant  and  praying  to  be  fully  indemnified  by 
another  grant.  iNTothing  came  of  the  memorial.  In  1835  we  find  the 
trustees  resolving  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  bank  charter;  the 
bank  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  to  pay  the  university  $5,000 
annually.  In  consideration  of  the  charter  they  were  willing  to  forego 
their  claims  to  the  congressional  lands.  How  characteristic  of  the 
times  that  sober  college  trustees  should  wish  to  engage  in  wildcat 
banking ! 

In  1837-38  the  general  assembly  offered  to  the  university  in  lieu  of 
its  congressional  land  claims  a  half  township  of  land,  or  11,520  acres, 
in  the  Ocoee  district,  which  had  just  been  acquired  from  the  Indians. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  vexatious  matter  was  at  last  settled* 
Forty  thousand  dollars  were  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Ocoee  lands 
in  1839-40.  The  money  was  invested,  mostly,  in  Tennessee  bonds  and 
constituted  the  first  productive  fdnd  the  university  ever  had.  The 
great  check  to  the  expansion  of  Nashville  University  was  its  lack  of 
means.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  lack,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Philip  Lindsley  would  have  approached  a  realization  of  his  ideal  uni- 
versity. 

Of  the  several  methods  devised  for  raising  money,  the  lottery  scheme 
was  of  a  kind  with  the  bank  scheme.  The  privilege  of  raising  $200,000 
by  means  of  a  lottery  was  granted  by  the  Stjite  in  1826.  The  trustees, 
it  would  seem,  sold  their  privilege  or  a  part  of  it,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  much  they  realized. 

The  university  was  continually  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of 
individual  trustees.  Private  subscriptions,  skillful  investments  in  real 
estate,  and  tuition  fees  were  its  main  financial  reliance.  For  the  year 
1848-49  tuition  fees  amounted  to  $3,220.  This  was  considerably  less 
than  for  previous  years  because  of  the  small  attendance  that  year. 
The  income  derived  from  the  invested  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Ocoee 
lands  was  $2,700.  The  sagacity  of  Dr.  Lindsleyled  to  the  purchase  in 
1826  of  120  acres  of  land  near  the  college  grounds,  at  $60  an  acre.  Ninety 
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acres  of  this  were  afterwards  sold  for  817,000,  and  a  hoiiso  for  the  presi- 
dent was  built  on  a  part  of  the  remaining  30. 

In  1847  it  waa  decided  to  change  the  site  of  the  university  and  to 
erect  new  buildings.  The  old  buildings  were  becoming  unfitted  for  col- 
lege puri)oses,  the  moral  reputation  of  that  part  of  the  city  was  not 
good,  and  the  municipality  wanted  to  extend  College  street  through  the 
university  property,  which  would  ne-cessitate  the  demolition  of  Cum- 
berland Hall.  A  lot  was  accordingly  bought  in  the  South  Field,  on 
the  Franklin  turnpike,  for  811,000.  Small  purchases  and  sales  of  other 
real  estate  were  made,  1845-1848. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1850,  the  university  was  estimated  to  be  worth, 
debts  deducted,  8116,000  lower  limit  and  $140,000  upper  limit.  Tlje 
Ocoee  fund  represented  840,000  of  this  and  real  estate  from  876,000  to 
897,000.  One-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  university,  so  tlio  committee 
who  prepared  this  financial  statement  thought,  came  from  the  enhance- 
ment in  the  value  of  its  real  estate  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

A  committee  appointed  in  1849  to  carry  out  the  determination  taken 
in  1847,  to  sell  the  old  college  site  or  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared 
and  to  put  up  new  buildings  on  the  South  Field  lot,  sold  the  main  col- 
lege building,  but  did  little  looking  towards  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings in  the  South  Field.  In  faet,  they  were  never  erected  there,  but 
were  erected  on  the  tract  of  land  on  which  stood  the  president's  house. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  several  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  University  of  Nashville.  A  new  cause  now  arose,  one 
that  no  human  foresight  could  predict,  the  cholera.  It  prevailed  in 
Nashville  to  such  an  extent  during  the  college  years  1848-19  and  1849- 
50  that  some  students  left  the  university  and  others  were  prevented 
from  coming.  This  so  diminished  the  already  slim  resources  of  the 
university  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  it  oi)en  longer.  With  a 
view  to  meeting  the  emergency  President  Lindsley  drew  up  his  "  Hints 
for  a  plan  of  university  studies"  in  May,  1840,  and  presented  it  to  the 
board  at  its  next  meeting  in  August.  This  plan  proposed  the  almost 
complete  autonomy  of  eaeh  professor  in  his  own  school.  His  salary 
was  to  be  sui)plemented  by  and  to  be  largely  dependent  ui)on  the  fees 
of  his  school.  Thus,  every  professor  being  incited  to  do  his  utmost  to 
obtain  pupils,  it  was  hoped  the  attendance  at  the  university,  and  there- 
with its  revenues,  would  increase.  The  board  of  ti'ustees  accepted  the 
plan  with  slight  modifications  and  decided  that  it  should  go  into  opera- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  But  in  April,  1850,  it  was  decided 
to  i)ostpone  its  adoption  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
As  the  college  closed  its  doors  at  the  cud  of  the  current  year  the  sys- 
tem never  went  into  force. 

RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  LINDSLEY. 

A  desire  to  rid  the  trustees  of  all  hindrances  to  perfect  freedom  of 
action  in  reorganizing  the  university  upon  the  new  basis  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  Dr.  Lindsley  to  send  in  his  resignation,  March  23, 
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1860.  At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  trustees  Dr.  Lindsley  consented 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  presidency  whenever  the  board  deemed  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university  demanded  it.  In  May,  1850,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  biblical  archaeology  in  the  New 
Albany  Theological  Seminary.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1850, 
the  relations  that  had  existed  for  twenty-six  years  between  Philip 
Lindsley  and  the  University  of  Kashville  came  to  an  end.  Most  fit- 
ting was  it  that  his  last  official  act  should  be  the  payment  of  a  loving 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  colleague.  Dr.  Troost.  Pro£ 
Hamilton  had  died  in  1849,  and  there  remained  only  one,  Prof.  Cross, 
of  the  three  witli  whom  Dr.  Lindsley  had  labored  so  long.  Dr.  Linds- 
ley accepted  the  professorship  in  the  Kcw  Albany  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  resigned  it  in  April,  1853.  He  died  in  !N'ash\ille  May  23, 
1856,  while  attending  as  a  commissioner  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Lindsley's  biographer,  Dr.  Le  Roy  J.  Hal- 
sey,  has  passed  judgment  on  his  work  in  Tennessee,  and  the  South- 
west in  these  words:  "We  felt  that,  if  Kashville  should  ever  erect 
a  public  monument  to  any  man,  the  honor  was  due  to  her  eminent 
educator,  Philip  Lindsley.  Whether,  then,  we  measure  the  results  of 
his  great  life  work  by  its  special  effect  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
or  by  its  wider  influence  upon  the  jirogress  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
or  by  its  still  wider  impression  upon  the  whole  Southwest  through  the 
influence  of  his  pupils,  not  to  speak  of  his  writings  and  general  influ- 
ence abroad,  we  think  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  ho  has  left  his 
mark  deep  and  ineffaceable  upon  his  country  and  his  generation." 

SUSPENSION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

September  14, 1850,  the  trustees  passed  a  resolution  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  university  for  a  limited  time,  fixing  the  1st  of  January, 
1852,  as  a  probable  date  of  resumption.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
suspension  were  that  the  faculty  had  been  broken  up  by  resignations 
and  deaths,  that  the  number  of  students  was  unusually  small,  that  the 
income  of  the  university  was  not  sufiicient  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  conjbinue  while  the  old  buildings  were 
being  torn  down  and  new  ones  erected.  At  a  meeting  in  October  Dr. 
Felix  Eobertson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  forty -one 
years,  was  elected  its  president  to  succeed  Dr.  Lindsley. 

PERIOD  FROM  1850  TO  1861. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

While  the  literary  department  of  the  university — so  far  the  only 
department — was  suffering  an  intermission,  a  new  department,  the 
medical,  was  being  organized  and  established  on  a  firm  footing. 

Philip  Lindsley's  plan  of  a  completed  university  included,  of  coureft^ 
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professional  departments.  He  assertcil  in  a  public  address  that 
l^asliyille  was  the  only  place  in  Tennessee  for  a  uiiivorsity,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  a  me-dical  school  could  flourish  only  in  a  largo 
city.  Even  before  Cumberland  College  became  the  University  of 
Nashville  a  movement  was  started  to  found  a  medical  school  in  conueo- 
tion  with  it.  The  project  came  up  several  times  before  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  in  1851.  In  1844  the  board  of  .trustees  passed 
unanimously  a  set  of  resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Lindsley  that  out- 
lined a  policy  differing  radically  from  that  under  which  the  medical 
school  as  finally  founded  achieved  such  success.  The  tenor  of  the 
resolutions  was  that,  while  the  university  should  be  at  no  expense 
whatever,  it  should  yet  exercise  entire  supervision  and  control  over  the 
new  department.  "No  student  was  to  be  graduated  unless  he  were  a  B. 
A.  or  could  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  in  classical  literature  and 
the  liberal  sciences.  Dr.  Lindsley's  ideas  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
IK)pular  idciis  a«  to  what  a  medical  school  should  be,  but  hardly  any- 
one will  gainsay  that  if  these  ideas  were  carried  out  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  medical  profession  would  be  on  a  higher  x»lane  than  they  are. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling  and  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  a  son  of  Philip 
Lindsley  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Xashville,  deserve  the 
credit  for  inaugiirating  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the  successful 
establishment  of  a  medical  department.  And  this,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  several  other  prominent  physicians. 

In  a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  W.  A.  Cheatham,  of  Nashville,  beginning 
in  March,  1848,  Dr.  Bowling  unfolded  his  plan  for  a  medical  school  in 
Kashville.  He  thought  that  the  faculty  should  be  composed  of  Nash- 
ville physicians,  so  as  to  receive  local  sympathy  and  ctMiperation.  He 
also  thought  it  wise  to  go  under  the  name  and  insure  the  inllucnce  of 
the  University  of  Nashville.  The  Nashville  doctors,  to  whom  Bowling's 
letters  were  shown,  considered  his  plan  Utopian.  In  the  early  part  of 
1850  he  removed  to  Nashville,  still  with  the  vision  of  a  medical  school 
in  his  brain  and,  what  was  more,  with  the  settled  purpose  of  making  it 
a  reality. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  (^harles  Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  had  been  in  Nash- 
ville trying  to  found  a' medical  school,  and  had  interested  in  his  project, 
among  others,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley.  Dr.  Caldwell  returned  to  Louis- 
ville without  founding  his  school,  but  the  idea  had  so  taken  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Dr.  Lindsley  that  he  spent  the  winter  of  1840-50  visiting 
the  Louisville,  New  York,  and  other  medical  schools.  Some  time  after 
his  return,  in  September,  1850,  he  called  on  Dr.  Bowling.  The  right 
men  had  at  last  met  and  the  x)lans  for  a  me^lical  college  now  rapidly 
crystallized.  Others  were  drawn  into  the  enterprise,  a  medical  club 
was  formed,  and  Dr.  Bowling  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  asking  for  such  powers  as  would  reverse  Philip 
Lindsley's  "  idea  of  a  medical  school's  utter  d(»i)endence  ui)on  the  parent 
institution.'' 
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Sach  quick  action  was  not  without  outside  stimuli.  The  Tcunessee 
legislature  had  at  its  session  of  1849-50  created  a  law  board  and  a 
medical  board  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  this 
without  the  application  or  knowledge  of  the  regular  board.  By  this 
unheard-of  move  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  eighteen  new  trustees^ 
nine  medical  and  nine  law,  were  added  to  the  old  trustees,  who  nimi- 
bered  nineteen.  When  the  new  boards  notified  the  old  board,  in  March, 
1850,  that  they  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  it  on  all  matters  embraced 
in  the  X'rovisions  of  the  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  the  old  board 
replied  that  it  could  not  legally  cooperate  with  them  because  It  did  not 
recognize  as  valid  the  law  by  which  they  were  created  trustees.  Tlie 
old  trustees  asserted  the  inviolability  of  their  charter  rights;  at  the 
same  time  assuming  a  conciliatory  attitude  and  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  join  the  new  boards  as  far  as  tliey  legally  could  in  any  measures 
looking  toward  the  welfare  of  the  university.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
old  board  to  recognize  the  now  boards  the  latter  iiroi)osed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court.  This  was  done  and 
a  decision  given  in  favor  of  the  old  board. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Bowhng,  Dr.  Lindsley  and  their  colleagues  had  taken 
a  step  which  insured  success  to  their  enterprise,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  dispute  between  the  old  and  the  new  boards.  A  lease  of 
grounds  and  buildings  from  the  old  board  would  hold  good  no  matter  if 
the  new  boards  should  afterwards  come  into  power.  The  knowledge  of 
this  spurred  them  to  immediate  action.  The  raemoriaJ  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Bowling  with  Drs.  Jno.  M.  Watson,  W.  K.  Bowling,  Robert  M.  Porter, 
A.  H,  Buchanan,  Charles  K.  Winston,  and  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  as 
signers,  was  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
September  28,  1850.  The  signers  asked  extraordinary  powers  and 
l>rivileges  and  offered  in  return  extraordinary  considerations.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  lease  of  twent^'-two  years.  They  would  out  of  their 
private  means  enlarge  the  buildings  and  purchase  the  necessary  outfit 
for  a  medical  college — cabinets,  a})paratus,  etc.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  all  this  as  well  as  what  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
university  would  revert  to  it.  Of  course  the  tuition  fees  miglit  not  re- 
imburse the  medical  faculty  for  their  expendituies.  But  it  was  a  risk 
which  they  were  willing  to  take  provided  they  were  given  the  supreme 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  medical  college.  The  ch alter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  imi)osed  upon  its  trustees  the  election  of  professors. 
No  other  body  could  do  it  legally.  But  this  was  incompatible  with  the 
perfect  independence  which  the  medical  faculty  wanted.  Tlic  difliculty, 
however,  was  overcome  by  a  provision  in  tlie  contract  that  the  trustees 
of  the  university  should  always  elect  to  professorships  the  nominees  of 
the  medical  faculty. 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  Bowling  and  his  associates  was  accepted,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  decided  October  11, 1850,  to  establish  a  medical 
department.    They,  of  course,  chose  as  a  £aculty  the  six  physicians 
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with  whom  the  contract  had  been  made.  The  faculty  at  once  set  to 
work  with  great  energy.  The  old  "east  wing,''  on  Market  street,  which, 
they  had  leased  from  the  university,  had  to  be  enlarged  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purposes  of  medical  instruction.  An  appeal  to  the  public  yield- 
ing only  $3,000,  the  members  of  the  faculty  gave  their  personal  notes 
and  work  on  the  building  proceeded.  In  January,  1851,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Buchanan  was  sent  to  Eurox)e  to  x>urohase  apparatus,  books,  and  speci- 
mens. The  organization  of  the  faculty  provided  for  a  president  and  a 
dean.  The  former  was  little  more  than  a  presiding  officer;  uix)n  the 
latter  "  devolved  the  duty  of  managing  the  entire  machinery  at  home 
and  representing  the  institution  abroad.''  From  the  opening  of  the 
school  until  1868  the  position  of  dean  was  filled  by  Profs.  Liudsley, 
Eve,  and  Bowling,  their  terms  of  office  being  six,  two,  and  ten  years, 
respectively.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  first  session,  in  October, 
1851,  the  faculty  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Paul  F.  Eve  as 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery,  and  of  William  T. 
Briggs  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  x)rofessorships  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  of  surgery,  of  the  institutes  and 
practice  of  medicine,  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  were  filled  respectively  by 
Profs.  Watson,  Buchanan,  Bowling,  Winston,  Porter,  and  Lindsley. 
Most  of  the  professors  had  never  faeed  a  class  before,  but  they  were 
all  men  of  high  standing  in  their  profession.  A  new  chair  was  created 
in  1854,  <«the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine,''  and  Thomas 
E.  Jennings  was  elected  to  fill  it.  The  requirements  for  graduation, 
were:  "  (1)  Three  years'  regular  study  in  the  office  of  a  regular  physi- 
cian ;  (2)  attendance  upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  school 
of  medicine,  the  last  of  which  must  be  in  this  institution ;  (3)  four  years' 
reputable  and  regular  practice  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  course  of 
lectures,  and  such  practitioner  can  become  a  candidate  for  graduation 
at  the  close  of  his  first  course;  (4)  the  candidate  for  graduation  nuist 
write  a  thesis  on  some  medical  topic  and  deposit  it  with  the  dean  by 
the  middle  of  the  course;  (5)  the  candidate  must  bo  21  years  of  age  and 
of  good  moral  character."  In  the  announcement  for  1854-65  we  find 
the  conditions  for  graduation  less  rigid;  nothing  is  said  about  "  three 
years'  regular  study  in  the  office  of  a  regular  physician."  The  regular 
winter  course  of  lectures  began  about  the  last  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November  and  ended  about  March  1.  A  preliminary  course  of  lec- 
tures, beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  introduced  the  regular 
course. 

The  American  Medical  Association  had  from  the  first  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  longer  course  of  study.  Agreeably 
to  this  desire,  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Nashville  inau- 
gurated in  1865  a  summer  course  in  medicine,  beginning  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  and  continuing  four  months.  This  course  was  largely 
practical  in  character.  Lectures  were  thus  going  on  for  nine  months  of 
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the  year.  Kevertbeless,  from  fear  of  losing  patronage,  no  doubt,  the 
authorities  did  not  venture  to  require  for  graduation  more  than  the  two 
winter  courses  of  four  months  each;  yet  the  summer  course  was  in  a 
sense  compulsory,  for  the  regular  fee  was  $105,  and  no  remission  was 
made  if  a  student  did  not  take  this  course.  Hospital  advantages  were 
secured  from  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  use  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 
The  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  at  its  session  of  1851-52  passed  an 
act  to  convert  the  old  lunatic  asylum  in  ^Nashville  into  a  State  hospital 
and  offered  the  free  use  of  the  same  under  proi)er  regulations  to  the 
University  of  Nashville  Medical  College,  A  medical  library  was  in 
time  collected.  The  students  had  access,  besides,  to  the  university 
library,  which  contained  quite  a  number  of  volumes  on  medical  science. 
Though  the  faculty  si)ent  thousands  of  dollars  in  putting  ui>  buildings, 
in  forming  a  museum,  and  in  making  improvements  and  repairs,  it  was 
a  paying  investment.  Nashville  was  a  small  city,  yet  her  medical  school 
competed  successfully  with  the  old  and  well-established  schools  of  Louis- 
ville and  Philadelphia.  The  first  session  opened  with  121  matriculates 
and  closed  with  33  graduates.  The  attendance  steadily  grew.  The 
acme  was  reached  in  1859-60,  when  456  students  were  enrolled.  In 
point  of  numbers  the  school  now  ranked  second  among  the  medical  col- 
leges of  America.  Every  Southern  State  was  represented,  in  addition 
to  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Even  as 
late  as  February,  1861,  when  the  mutterings  ©f  civil  war  were  heard; 
there  were  nearly  400  j'oung  men  in  attendance. 

THE  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT  AGAIN. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  1851-52  annulled  the  rule  of  past  years 
by  which  the  president  of  the  faculty  of  arts  had  been  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  directed  that  thereafter  the  presi- 
dent should  be  elected  by  the  trustees  from  their  own  number;  where- 
upon, Dr.  Felix  Eobertson  was  unanimously  reelected.  The  act  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  trustees  should  not  exceed  thirty. 

On  one  part  of  the  old  campus  a  flourishing  medical  school  had 
sprung  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  and  from  the  other  part 
all  traces  of  old  Cumberland  Hall  had  been  effaced  by  the  thorough- 
fares of  a  gTowing  city.  The  literary  department  was  still  without  a 
home,  much  less  was  it  in  operation.  At  length,  in  February,  1853, 
the  board  of  trustees  took  decisive  action.  A  building  and  executive 
committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  erect  college  buildings  on  the 
land  on  Tvhich  stood  the  president's  house,  to  nominate  professors,  and 
to  do  anything  necessary  to  the  reopening  of  the  university.  The 
result  of  such  vigorous  action  was  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  main 
college  edifice,  a  large  two-story  stone  building,  was  laid  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1853,  John  A.  McEwen,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  delivering 
the  address.  In  November  a  plan  of  reorganization  was  submitted  by 
the  committee  and  ado^ited  by  the  board  of  trustees.!  ^\i^  l<3«Qct  ^^s^joR^^^ 
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sorsliips  were  created  and  filled  as  follows :  Bev.  Edward  Wadsworthi 
D.  D.y  ethics  and  belles-lettres;  Be  v.  Joseph  A.  Eaton,  d.  d.,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy;  Kev.  J.  W.  McCaUough,  d.  d.,  ancient 
languages;  and  Be  v.  John  Berrien  Liudsley,  M.  i).,  cbemistrj  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  Another  chair,  that  of  modern  languages,  was  subse- 
quently established  and  E.  P.  De  Zevallos  elected  to  fill  it.  VroL 
Eaton  resigning,  James  L.  Meigs,  A.  m.,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and 
he^  too,  resigning,  the  i)osition  was  at  length  accepted  by  A.  P.  Stew- 
art^ of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tonn. 

A  law  department  was  established  and  William  F.  Cooi>er  and  Fran, 
cis  B.  Fogg  elected  professors.  They  were  given  entire  control  of  the 
school,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  a  third  i)rofe88or.  Booms  in  the 
Davidson  County  court-house  were  sei.*ured  and  furnished.  But  only  a 
few  students  attended  the  lex^tures  of  these  two  eminent  lawyers,  and 
these  few  were  dispersed  and  the  school  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
the  court-house  a  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  school.  An 
attempt  to  establish  a  law  department  had  been  made  as  early  as  1843; 
so  that  this  was  not  the  first  one. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  an  offer  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  receive 
Kashville  boys  into  the  literary  department  of  the  university  on  the 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  regular  fees  was  accepted  by  the  city 
council.  The  medical  faculty  supplemented  this  offer  by  making  the 
medical  course  free  to  anyone  graduating  in  the  literary  department 
on  a  Nashville  scholarship.  But  this  j^lan  to  coordinate  the  public 
school  system  and  the  university  was  frustrated  by  the  Know-nothing 
government  of  Nashville  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  Indignant  cliargos 
were  made  that  this  action  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  some  who 
wished  to  see  the  Nashville  schools  a  preparatory  department  of  Yale 
College. 

The  literary  department  threw  open  its  doors  to  students  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1854.  But  failure  was  soon  seen  to  be  imminent.  A  lack  of 
harmony  in  the  faculty  in  connection,  probably,  with  other  causes  led 
to  the  resignation  of  every  professor  in  February,  1855. 

Temporary  teachers  for  the  few  students  who  attended  were  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Frank  Crosby,  of  the  city  schools,  and  by 
the  ret'.mployment  of  Prof.  Stewart.  One  cause  assigned  for  the  failure 
of  the  university  was  the  competition  of  the  city  schools.  If  this  was 
true,  it  deserved  to  fail,  for  public  school  instruction  can  in  no  way 
interfere  with  genuine  college  instruction. 

As  all  efforts  to  revive  the  literary  department  of  the  university 
seemed  fruitless,  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  endowment  fund  in  the 
support  of  post-graduate  or  professional  departments.  But  the  propo- 
sition met  with  the  legal  objection  that  such  a  use  of  the  endowment 
would  be  a  perversion  of  the  original  trust. 

Since  1850  the  former  patronage  of  the  literary  department  had  been 
drawn  off  to  other  schools.    New  institutions  had  been  continually 
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springing  up.  There  seemed  to  be  no  field  for  an  ordin;iry  literary  and 
scientific  college  in  Kasbville  unless  it  were  heavily  endowed  and  mag- 
nificently equipped.  If  the  University  of  S'ashville  was  to  be  success- 
fully reinstated  it  must  be  by  meeting  some  special  demand  or  need  of 
the  time  and  section.  This  was  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley's  idea.  He 
conceived  that  a  mihtary  college  in  the  University  of  NashvDle  would 
succeed.  As  chancellor  of  the  university  he  himself  carried  out  his 
idea  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

J.  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY  BECOMES   CHANCELLOR  OF   THE   XTNIVERSTTY. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  now  for  several  years  the  head  man  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  leading  spirit  in  her  councils.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
of  tlie  univei-sity  February  19, 1855,  being  indorsed  by  his  medical  col- 
leagues as  "  the  working  man  ^  of  their  faculty  and  possessed  of  their 
"  unlimited  confidence."  The  chancellorship  had  been  created  in  1853, 
but  with  far  less  important  duties  than  those  with  which  it  was  now 
charged.  The  chancellor  was  now  chairman  of  the  difierent  faculties 
of  the  university  and  representative  of  the  academic  faculty  before  the 
public.  It  was  his  duty  to  form  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  nominate  professors,  raise  funds,  advertise  the  school,  and 
"generally  to  assist  the  board  of  trustees  in  increasing  the  reputation, 
enhancing  the  funds,  and  developing  the  usefulness  of  the  university." 
His  salary,  $500,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his 
duties,  but  it  was  raised  the  second  year  to  $1,600.  An  executive  com- 
mitee  of  three  was  created  to  cooperate  with  him. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT   BECOMES  A  MILITARY   COLLEGE. 

« 

Chancellor  Lindsley's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  university 
was  presented  to  the  trustees  March  9,  1855,  and  adopted.  It  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  scientific  dei^artment  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  literary  department  as  a  military  college.  The  military  feature 
was  adopted  merely  as  a  method  of  government  and  discipline;  the 
instruction  was  to  equal  that  given  in  any  reputable  college.  The 
scientific  department  was  meant  to  be  an  advanced  school  of  civil 
engineering,  practical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  of  applied 
science,  generally. 

The  Western  Military  Institute  was  chartered  in  1847,  under  the  laws 
of  Kentucky.  Being  forced  to  change  the  location  of  the  institute,  on 
account  of  sickness  among  the  students,  the  trustees  secured  a  charter 
from  Tennessee  and  removed  the  school  to  Tyree  Springs,  in  that  State? 
February,  1854.  Liberal  inducements  to  secure  the  school  were  ofi*ered 
in  different  localities  in  Tennessee,  but  the  proposition  to  unite  with  the 
UniveYsity  of  Kashville  was  the  one  finally  accepted.  The  articles  of 
union  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  April,  1855.  By  them  the  Western 
Military  Institute  became  the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.    The  proprietors,  Col.  Bnshrod  B.  Johnson  aiwL  Iassq^^^^ 
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Kicbard  Owen,  were  given  the  use  of  the  university  grounds  and  build- 
ings free  of  rent.  Beyond  this  the  university  did  nothing.  The  military 
college  was  to  be  self-sustaining,  the  university  assuming  no  jiecuniary 
liability  whatever.  Cols.  Johnson  and  Owen  engaged  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  cadets  and  to  keep  the  property 
of  the  university  in  good  order.  The  session  opened  the  second  Mon- 
day in  September,  1855.  The  necessary  biiildings  had  cost  832,000,  of 
which  $18,000  had  been  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Nashville.  A  debt  of 
914,000  was  left  to  hamper  the  proprietors.  The  faculty  of  the  first 
year  was  composed  of  the  two  proprietors  and  of  six  others.  A,  P. 
Stewart  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in 
the  scientific  department,  and  Dr.  Lindsley  hoped  ere  long  to  be  able 
to  establish  two  more  chairs  in  this  department.  But  the  resignation 
of  Prof.  Stewart  and  the  lack  of  funds  forced  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  department  at  all.  In  place  of  it  the  school  of 
practical  and  agricultural  chemistry  was  formed,  and  A.  E.  Ausman, 
M.  D.,  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

The  numberof  students  in  the  military  college  beginning  with  1855-56 
and  ending  with  1850-60  was  in  the  order  named,  154, 211, 202, 164,  and 
192.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  were  in  preparatory  classes. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-eight  cadets  and  medical  students  were  enrolled 
in  1859-60.  This  was  the  flood-water  mark  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  total  number  of  graduates,  bachelors  of  arts  and  bach- 
elors of  science  in  the  military  or  literary  department  from  1855  to  1860, 
was  37.  Financially  the  department  was  tolerably  successful;  the  tui- 
tion fees  sufficing  to  pay  professors'  salaries  and  meet  contingent  ex- 
penses. '^  Wlien  the  civil  war  commenced  it  was  fa'itly  getting  under 
way,  was  paying  nearly  81,000  per  annum  interest  upon  the  building 
debt,  and  spending  quite  that  sum  annually  in  making  permanent  im- 
provements ui>on  the  premises."  Yet  the  need  of  more  buildings  and 
ampler  facilities  was  seriously  felt.  Ko  system  of  management  could 
supply  the  phice  of  a  large  endowment.  The  real  estate  of  the  univer- 
sity was  now  valued  at  $300,000,  and  of  bonds  there  were  856,000. 
George  S.  Blackie,  M.  d.,  became  professor  of  botany  in  1857,  and  the 
same  year,  owing  to  want  of  harmony  between  himself  and  Col.  John- 
son, t)ol.  Owen  severed  his  connection  with  the  college,  Chancellor 
Lindsley  taking  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

MONTGOMERY  BELL  ACADEMY. 

Montgomery  Bell,  of  Davidson  County,  well  known  as  the  pioneer 
ironmaster  of  Tennessee,  died  in  1855  and  left  in  trust  to  the  Univer- 
sity ^f  Nashville  the  sum  of  820,000  to  be  invested  in  State  bonds  or 
in  notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate  of  double  the  value.  The 
interest  was  to  be  used  in  maintaining  an  academy  to  be  called  the 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy.  Here  were  to  be  educated  male  children 
to  be  selected  by  the  trustees,  who  were  "not  able  to  support  and 
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educate  themselves  and  whose  parents'^  were  "  not  able  to  do  so.^  Mr. 
Bell  preferred  that  ten  children  should  come  from  Davidson  County 
^  and  five  each  from  Williamson,  Dickson,  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
Kone  below  10  or  above  14  years  of  age  were  to  be  received  and  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  school  until  they  were  18.  Instruction  was  to 
be  given  in  the  English  branches  and  in  the  classics  according  to  plans 
to  bo  mapped  out  by  the  trustees  of  the  university.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trol of  the  academy  was  to  be  vested  in  the  university  trustees.  After 
considerable  hesitation  the  trust  was  accepted  in  1856,  but  for  years 
none  of  its  i)rovisions  were  fulfilled  except  the  one  regarding  the  mode 
of  investing  the  gift.  The  money  was  used,  as  directed,  in  the  purchase 
of  State  bonds  and  the  accruing  interest  was  invested  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  when  Montgomety  Bell  Academy  was  established  in  1867 
its  endowment  had  swelled  from  $20,000  to  840,000. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

No  minutes  of  any  meeting  between  December  29, 1859,  and  June  21, 
1867,  are  found  in  the  records  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  hand  of 
war  rested  heavily  on  the  University  of  Kashville.  Officers  and  stu- 
dents forsook  her  peaceful  halls  for  the  din  and  carnage  of  the  battle- 
field. Yet  there  remained  a  few  who  deserve  all  praise  for  their  heroic 
efforts  to  still  keep  burning  upon  the  altar  of  the  university  the  sacred 
fires  of  learning.  From  the  latter  part  of  February,  1862,  till  early  in 
1866  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities,  who  used  them  as  hospitals  and  barracks.  During 
this  time  Chancellor  Lindsley  zealously  cared  for  the  property  of  the 
university.  Though  considerable  damage  was  done  to  buildings,  fences, 
and  trees,  yet  little  wanton  mischief  was  committed.  When  the  troops 
took  possession  they  found  Dr.  Lindsley  and  three  professors  teaching 
some  forty  students.  In  1863-64  Dr.  Lindsley,  aided  by  two  assistants, 
undertook  to  conduct  a  preparatory  school,  but  the  death  of  one  of  his 
assistants  compelled  him  to  desist. 

The  doors  of  the  medical  college  were  never  once  closed,  even  whilst 
the  building  w^as  being  used  as  a  hospital.  Literally  surrounded  by 
the  dead  and  dying,  professors  still  lectured  and  students  still  listened. 
"While  the  battle  of  Kashville  was  raging  around  the  city  "  and  cannon 
were  booming  from  Fort  Kegley  near  by,  young  men  were  being  trained 
to  go  forth  and  heal  the  wounded  and  minister  to  the  dying.  The 
medical  faculty  could  afford  to  indulge  in  a  burst  of  exultation  over  the 
past  and  of  hope  for  the  future.  "  If  its  [the  college's]  vitalities  could 
not  be  chilled  into  suspended  animation  under  such  circumstances,  its 
friends  need  scarcely  fear  anything  that  can  happen  to  it  hereafter." 
The  matriculates  for  the  years  between  1862-63  and  1873-74,  inclusive, 
were  102,  32,  45,  33,  75,  127, 192,  209,  201,  186,  203,  240,  235,  and  240. 
Although  the  school  had  never  closed  its  doors,  yet  we  can  see  from 
these  figures  that  it  did  not  recover  its  ante-bellum  prosperity.  la  tlw? 
3066  TENN 4 
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courso  of  the  Wiir  fieveral  buiidred  physicians,  botli  American  and  Eoio- 
pean,  visited  iNasUville  and  the  university.  They  declared  the  museum 
of  tlie  medical  department  to  be  '^sxdendid,  copious,  and  unique."  The 
Stute  hos])ita],  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  and  open 
to  the  students,  burned  down  in  18C3.  Four  or  five  ^^ears  later  St. Yin- 
cent's  hospital  was  established  near  the  college,  under  the  control  of 
the  faculty.  In  1SG9  the  lease  held  by  the  faculty  upon  the  grounds 
and  buildings  used  by  them  was  extended  twenty  years.  This  made  it 
expire  in  1892. 

AFTER  THE  WAB. 

No  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the  literary  department  in  1866  <Hi 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Kashville.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  trustees  after  the  war,  June  21, 1867,  Chancellor  Linds- 
ley  reconmieudcd  and  the  board  decided  to  delay  no  longer  the  per- 
formauoc  of  the  duty  iDii)osed  by  the  legacy  of  Montgomery  Bell. 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy  was  opened  the  following  September.  No 
draft  was  made  on  the  endowment  fund  for  buildings.  The  uni- 
versity furnished  them  and  kept  them  in  repair.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  BelPs  legacy  provision  was  made  for  the  education  i)eri>etiudly  of 
25  scholars.  The  school  was  also  thrown  open  to  i)ay  scholai*s.  Uad 
this  not  been  done,  it  would  have  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  sphere 
and  could  never  have  ex})anded,  as  it  has  done,  into  a  school  oficring 
advantages  equal  to  those  of  many  so-called  colleges.  Two  courses  of 
study  were  instituted,  a  high-school  course  of  three  years  and  a  gram- 
mar-school course  of  four  years.  The  graumiar-schoul  course  was 
aiterwards  shorteneil  to  three  years  and  a  primary  school  credited.  Le 
Roy  J.  Halsey  M-as  elected  principal  of  the  academy  an<l  given  three 
assistant  teachers.  The  high  order  of  work  done  by  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy,  the  lack  of  funds,  and  the  prostration  of  the  country  after 
the  exhaustive  sbnggle  of  the  civil  war  combined  to  delay  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  literary  department  of  the  university. 

Felix  Kobertson,  president  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees,  died,  an<l  on 
July  20, 1807,  John  M.  Lea  was  elected  his  successor. 

During  the  years  1800-1872  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
law  school  in  connection  with  the  university.  Men  eminent  at  the  bar 
were  chosen  to  fill  the  chairs,  but  to  no  avail.*  Few  students  attended, 
and  the  school  languished  and  died.  The  men  who  lectured  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  were  John  C.  Thompson,  Judge  Nathaniel  Baxter, 
and  Judge  West  IT.  Humplu^eys.  Among  those  who  heard  their  leo- 
tuies  were  William  K.  IVlcAllister,  Kobert  Ewing,  and  J,  W.  Bonner, 
all  well-known  citizens  of  NashviUe. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  GENS.  E.  KIEBY  SMITH  AND  BUSHBOD  B.  JOHN- 
SON. 

Wo  have  come  to  the  last  attempt  to  maintain  a  regular  literary 
or  collegiate  department  in  the  University  of  Nashville.    In  May,  1S70, 
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Gens.  E.  Kirby  Smith  and  Bnshrod  !R.  Johnson  made  a  prox>osition  to 
the  board  of  trustees  to  condiict  for  fifteen  years  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  as  a  preparatory  school  for  that 
department,  but  the  conditions  of  the  proposition  were  such  that  it  was 
rejected.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  an  agreement  was  reached. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary.  Smith  and  Johnson  raised  by  subscription 
$7,000  to  repair  the  buildings  and  buy  furniture.  The  university  bound 
itself  to  appoint  Smith  chancellor  and  Johnson  professor  of  appliea 
mathematics  and  principal  of  the  collegiate  department,  but  reserved 
untrammelcd  the  right  of  electing  to  other  x>rofessorships  and  of  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline.  It  was 
to  furnish  free  of  rent  the  use  of  its  grounds  and  buildings,  to  provide 
apparatus  and  all  the  facilities  for  collegiate  instruction,  and  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  instruction  of  the  25  Bell  foundation  scholars. 
Smith  and  Johnson  agreed  to  make  the  undergraduate  department, 
which  included  the  college  and  the  academy,  self  sustaining,  the  uni- 
versity assuming  for  it  no  i)ecuniary  liability  beyond  that  of  guaran- 
teeing professors'  salaries. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  the  literary  department  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Gens.  Smith  and  Johnson  met  with  fair  success,  but  the  need 
of  a  larger  endowment,  the  financial  crash  of  1873,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  South  compelled  it  to  close  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  June  11,  1874.  The  ravages  of  war  had  almost  swept 
away  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  South..  As  a  consequence,  when 
the  colleges  resumed,  they  had  to  take  raw  material  and  prepare  it  for 
the  college  classes  or  else  go  without  students.  All  this  is  shown  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

For  the  session  of  1870-71  there  were  271  students,  239  of  whom  were 
in  the  academy,  and  only  32  in  the  college.  For  the  session  of  1873-74 
the  corresponding  figures  were  15G  and  31.  In  the  third  year  of  Smith 
and  Johnson's  administration  the  class  system  was  abolished  and  the 
elective  system  in  one  of  its  forms  adopted.  The'entire  curriculum  was 
embraced  in  nine  schools,  in  most  of  which  the  course  was  two  years 
long:  Latin;  Greek;  French  and  German;  English;  mental  philosophy 
and  political  economy;  pure  mathematics;  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; natural  history  and  geology,  and  engineering. 

A  student  elected  what  schools  ho  pleased,  but  must  elect  at  least 
three.  The  degrees,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of 
arts,  and  civil  engineer,  were  conferred  upon  the  completion,  usually, 
of  the  courses  in  certain  schools.  A  new  school,  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  and  a  new  degree,  bachelor  of  agriculture,  were  added. 
The  military  system  as  a  mode  of  government  and  discipline  obtained, 
but  it  was  made  hardly  as  prominent  a  feature  as  it  had  been  before 
the  war. 
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MEDICAL  DEPABTHENT  OF  THE  UNIYEBSITY  OF  NASHVILLE  BECOMES 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  UNIYEBSITY  OF  NASHVILUB 
AND  OF  YANDEBBILT  UNIYEBSITY. 

April  21, 1874,  the  medical  faculty,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  entered  into  the  following  agreement  with  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity: 

1.  Tho  Vanderbilt  University  accepts  and  adopts  the  several  members  of  the 
present  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  NashviUe  as  its 
medical  faculty  by  which  medical  students  matriculating  in  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity are  to  be  instructed  in  tho  various  branches  of  medical  science. 

2.  The  said  students  shall  be  graduated  under  the  auspices,  in  the  name,  and  with 
the  diploma  of  the  Vanderbilt  University. 

3.  This  arrangement  authorizes  the  publication  and  announcement  of  the  said 
faculty  as  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
tho  medical  students  so  matriculating  may  l)e  catalogued  accordingly. 

4.  Tho  said  medical  faculty  pledge  themselves  that  the  members  of  tho  faculty 
who  may  hereafter  be  chosen  shaU  be  men  of  tho  highest  scieutifio  attainments  in 
their  respective  positions  and  of  good  morul  character;  also  that  the  facilities  and 
means  of  instruction  shall  keep  paco  with  the  improvements  of  medical  science;  that 
the  faculty  will  supply  aud  keep  for  the  use  of  tho  students  a  museum  with  charts, 
specimens,  and  apparatus  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  thorough  medical 
instruction,  and  that  clinical  advantages  shall  be  likewise  secured. 

6.  To  facilitate  official  communication  between  the  Vanderbilt  University  and  its 
medical  school  or  department  there  shall  bo  a  dean  elected  by  tho  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, from  its  medical  faculty,  who  shall  bo  a  member  of  tho  university  senate. 

7.  This  agreement  shall  not  bo  construed  so  as  to  involve  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  any  pecuniary  liability  or  responsibility  whatever. 

8.  Either  party  may  dissolve  this  agreement  by  giving  two  years'  notice  to  the 
other,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  work  so  harmoniously  and  be  so  efficient  for 
public  good  as  to  be  perpetual. 

The  effect  of  this  agreement  was  that  Vanderbilt  University  without 
the  payment  of  one  cent  secured  a  medical  school  that  had  existed  a 
quart/cr  of  a  century  and  been  famous  in  its  day,  and  that  even  then 
was  well  and  favorably  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vanderbilt 
brought  to  the  Nashville  Medical  School  tho  prestige  of  an  institution 
under  the  patronage  of  a  great  church  and  supported  by  an  endowment 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  school  south  of  the  Ohio.  The  result 
is  that  in  the  medical  school  the  name  of  Vanderbilt  University  has 
eclipsed  that  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  The  change  has  doubtless 
attracted  students,  but  the  majority  of  them  matriculate  in  Vanderbilt 
University  and  not  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

In  May,  1870,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  resigned  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor. He  retained  his  chair  in  the  medical  faculty  until  1873,  when 
he  retired  as  emeritus  professor  from  active  service.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  making  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville 
also  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University  arose,  Dr.  Linds- 
ley, although  no  longer  officially  connected  with  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, hazarded  an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  character  of  the 
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relation  to  be  entered  into  between  tlie  two  universities.  He  advocated 
a  union  by  which  the  medical  school  should  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  each  university  as  the  medical  school  of  that  university,  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  also  the  medical  school  of  the  other  uni- 
versity. Expenses  should  be  borne  equally  and  benefits  equally  en- 
joyed.   Neither  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  lease  of  grounds  and  buildings  from  the  university  to  the  medical 
faculty  had  been  extended  until  1892  because  the  faculty  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  equipping  a  museum.  The  faculty  now  desired 
to  erect  a  hospital  on  their  leased  grounds,  and  accordingly  petitioned 
in  June,  1875,  for  another  extension  of  the  lease.  The  petition  was 
granted  with  certain  conditions,  the  lease  was  extended  thirteen  years 
more,  and  the  hospital  was  built. 

PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

The  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  in  the 
South  were  directed  first  towards  the  building  up  and  strengthening 
of  the  common  school  system.  This  was  done  partly  by  creating  a 
public  sentiment  in  its  favor  through  tongue  and  pen;  partly  by  wisely 
timed  and  wisely  applied  financial  assistance.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  greatest  need  in  establishing  an  efficient  public  school  system  was 
intelligent  and  well-trained  teachers.  This  led  the  board  to  decide 
upon  the  founding  of  one  or  more  normal  schools  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE  AND  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

« 

The  eyes  of  the  Peabody  trustees  were  first  turned  towards  Tennes- 
see by  the  representations  of  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  and  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Nashville.  As  early  as  June,  1867,  Chancellor 
Lindsley  advised  the  university  board  "  to  correspond  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  fund  in  reference  to  cooperating  with  them  in  this 
fleld.'^  Agreeably  to  this  advice,  Dr.  Lindsley  himself  was  requested  to 
communicate  with  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fiind.  The  University  of  Nashville  early  sought  the  devotion  of  the 
Peabody  fund  to  normal  schools  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Nashville.  When  the 
State  finally  refused  to  grant  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  a  normal  school 
it  was  the  University  of  Nashville  that  came  to  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Sears,  and  saved  to  Nashville  and  Tennessee  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

The  first  effort  to  induce  the  State  to  found  a  normal  school  was  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  of  1855-56,  when  Robert  Hatton  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purx>ose.  The  bill  passed  the  house,  but  failed  in  the 
senate.  In  1873  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  State  senator  from  Davidson  County, 
introduced,  among  others,  two  bills.    One  of  these  became  the  present 
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public  ^hool  law;  tlio  other,  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  sohool, 
failed  for  lack  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  bill  contem- 
plated the  appropriation  of  $6,000  annually  by  the  State  to  supple- 
ment the  same  sum  from  the  Peabody  fund.  At  tlie  next  scBsion 
of  the  legislature  Dr.  Jones,  though  no  longer  a  member  of  that  body, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Scars  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  former  one,  but  again 
without  success.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  normal  school  had  grown 
too  strong  to  be  thus  baffled.  Dr.  Jones  wrote  to  Dr.  J.  Berrien  linds- 
ley,  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  suggesting  the  ik>s- 
sibUity  of  obtaining  a  bill  without  an  appropriation.  This  wi%s  the  clue 
to  success.  Aided  by  the  feeling  in  favor  of  such  a  bill,  created  by  a 
communication  to  the  legislature  from  Dr.  Sears  and  by  an  address 
delivered  by  himself  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
Tennessee  State  Grange,  Dr.  Lindsley  succeeded  in  lobbying  through 
the  legislature  the  bill  which  made  possible  the  existence  of  the  Pea- 
body  Normal  College. 

STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor  March  24,  1875,  cre- 
ated a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  six  members,  five  of 
whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  was  himself  ex  officio 
the  sixth  member  and  the  president  of  the  board.  This  board  was  em- 
powered to  establish  a  normal  school,  but  no  appropriation  was  made 
from  the  State  treasury.  However,  educational  institutions  were 
granted  power  to  give  the  use  of  their  propepty  to  the  board  for  the 
benefit  of  normal  schools.  If  the  State  was  not  generous,  nobody 
else  should  bo  prevented  from  being  so.  In  an  anuMidnient  to  the 
charter  of  the  University  of  Kashville,  pa^ssed  the  same  day,  the  uni- 
versity was  authorized  to  discontinue  strictly  literary  or  collegiate  in- 
struction, and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fund  or  other  associations  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  Dr.  Sears 
offered,  in  behalf  of  the  Peabo<ly  trustees,  to  give  $6,000  annually  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  normal  school  if  the  State  would  do  the  same,  but 
the  legislature  adjourned  without  taking  action. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1S75,  Dr.  Sears  made  a  i)roposition  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  trustees,  then  in  session,  that,  if  they  would  give 
to  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  a  normal  school  the 
use  of  their  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  income  from  the  university 
and  Montgomery  Bell  funds  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  Peabody 
trustees  would  appropriate  to  the  same  purpose  $G,000  annually.  Inas- 
much as  the  university  board  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  normal  school  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Nashville,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Sears  was  promptly  accepted.    A 
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tender  was  made  to  the  State  board  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  endow- 
ment income  for  two  years  from  September  1, 1875;  not,  however,  with- 
out conditions.  These  were  that  twenty-five  boys  should  receive  free 
instruction  according  to  the  terms  of  Montgomery  Bell's  will;  that  the 
university  board  should  elect  the  principal  and  teachers  and  fix  their 
salaries;  and  that  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  kept  in  repair  out 
of  the  university  revenues.  The  tender  was  accepted.  Four  of  the 
six  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  were  or  had  been  officially 
connected  with  the  university;  one  of  the  four  had  been  chancellor 
and  another  was  then  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

THE   NOKMAL.  SCHOOL  THE  WOBK  OF  THBEE  DISTINCT  BODIES. 

The  normal  school  was  thus  the  joint  work  of  three  distinct  bodies: 
the  Tennessee  State  board  of  education,  the  Peabody  board  of  trust, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  was 
called  the  State  Normal  School  more  with  the  hope  that  it  would  in 
time  become  identified  with  the  -State  and  be  supported  by  it  than 
because  such  relations  really  existed  then.  The  school  was,  as  it  were, 
grafted  on  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  a  continuation  or  revival  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
university.  Not  only  did  it  occupy  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
"  old  university,^'  but  it  inherited  the  university's  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees. 

As  we  proceed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Peabody  board  sharply  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  ordinary  State  normal  school.  True,  it  was  to 
be  a  normal  school  for  Tennessee,  but  it  was  also  to  be  a  normal  school 
for  the  whole  South.  It  was  to  do  a  higher  order  of  work  than  the 
ordinary  nornml  school;  to  ti^ain  teachers  for  the  most  resjwnsible 
positions  in  the  public-school  service,  and  to  be.  a  center  whence  should 
be  diffused  the  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject  of  education. 

As  the  legislature  had  made  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
normal  school  the  State  board  of  education  was  not  disposed  to  assert 
its  legal  right  of  control,  but  left  the  active  management  of  afiairs  to 
the  two  other  boards.  Despite  the  reservation  in  the  original  agree- 
ment touching  the  election  of  the  president,  the  university  trustees 
asked  Dr.  Sears  to  select  a  head  for  the  new  schooL  If,  in  this  deference 
to  Dr.  Sears,  they  did  not  concede  that  any  paramount  legal  authority 
resided  in  the  Peabody  board,  they  did  acknowledge  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  Peabody  board  to  decide  the  i>olicy  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tution. Prof.  J.  J.  Backus,  of  Yassar  College,  was  the  first  man  to 
receive  the  appointment.  On  his  declination  it  was  offered,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  to  Eben  S.  Steams  and  accepted.  As  the  appointee  of  the 
State  board  and  Peabody  board.  Dr.  Stearns  was  president  of  the  State 
Normal  SchooL  As  the  appointee  of  the  university  board,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville.    The  twofold  character  of  the 
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school  is  well  illustrated  by  this  double  title.  Dr.  Stearns  was  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  educators.  At  30  years  of 
age  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  Kormal  School  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, ^Hhe  first  of  its  kind  on  American  soil.^  Here  he  became 
associated  with  Dr.  Sears,  who  was  then  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts board  of  education. 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement  the  Montgomery  Bell  Acad-^ 
emy  was  to  be  attached  to  the  normal  school  and  to  constitute  its 
model,  or  training,  department.  Its  patrons  becoming  clamorous  for  it 
to  begin  operations  for  the  year,  it  was  decided  not  to  wait  for  the 
opening  of  the  normal  school.  Accordingly,  Prot  J.  W.  Yeatman 
and  S.  M.  D.  Clark,  former  teachers  in  the  Montgomery  Bell,  and 
Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett  were  engaged,  and  the  academy  was  opened  in  the 
university  building. 

In  November,  1876,  the  resignation  of  Judge  John  M.  Lea,  president 
of  the  university  trustees,  which  had  been  presented  some  time  before, 
was  accepted,  and  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  an  old  graduate  of  the  uni- 
versity, elected  to  the  vacant  position. 

THE  NOB:SiAL  SCHOOL  OPENED. 

Dr.  Stearns  inaugurated  the  formal  School  under  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstances. Indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  enterprise  was  writ- 
ten on  the  fpces  of  most.  Nevertheless,  the  school  was  organized  on 
the  Ist  day  of  December,  1876.  There  were  only  13  matriculates,  all 
of  whom  were  young  ladies.  Dr.  Stearns  began  with  only  two  as- 
sistants, botli  ladies — ^Miss  Julia  A.  Sears  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Gutter. 
There  were  no  apparatus,  no  books,  indeed  scarcely  anything  that  be- 
longs to  the  well-equippe<l  school.  But  all  these  disadvantages  were 
gradually  overcome  and  the  enterprise  prospered.  By  the  close  of  the 
first  year  the  enrollment  had  increased  to  GO.  A  three-years  course  of 
study  was  mapped  out,  culminating  in  the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  In- 
struction (L.  I.).  While  this  course  would  prepare  one  for  entrance 
into  the  best  coUeges  of  the  United  States,  it  was  equivalent  in  some 
respects  and  superior  in  others  to  the  courses  offered  by  many  schools 
who  styled  themselves  colleges.  The  instruction  given  was  intended 
to  be  strictly  professional.  Everything  was  taught  with  a  view  to  its 
being  taught  again.  The  curriculum  was  divided  into  three  years — 
junior,  middle,  and  senior — and  embraced  "a  rapid  review  of  the  more 
elementary  studies  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them, 
a  review  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  with  the  same  object,  and 
a  careful  study  of  such  other  branches  as  time  and  circumstances'' 
would  "permit."  No  fees,  excepting  a  small  incidental  fee,  were 
charged.    This  practice,  once  begun,  has  been  continued. 

PEABODY  BCHOLAESHIPS. 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  to  supply  the  lack  of  normal  schools 
in  other  Southern  States,  and  to  make  the  Xashville  school  a  school  for 
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the  whole  South,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  more  and 
more  diverting  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  to  the  training  of 
teachers,  twenty-five  "  Peabody  scholarships,'^  worth  $200  a  year  for 
two  successive  years,  were  established  in  1876  for  States  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  Peabody  fund.  No  scholarships  were  allotted  to  Ten- 
nessee at  the  first,  since  she  was  peculiarly  favored  in  the  presence  of 
the  Kormal  School  itself.  Not  until  the  year  1877-78  was  the  scholar- 
ship offer  taken  advantage  of,  and  then  only  by  19.  But  as  soon  as 
it  became  generally  known  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants.  The 
trouble  has  been  to  select  from  them  such  as  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions. 
The  number  of  scholarships  has  been  steadily  increased  until  there  are 
now  184,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  16;  Arkansas,  17;  Georgia, 
22;  Louisiana,  12;  North  Carolina,  20;  South  Carolina,  14;  Tennessee, 
33;  Texas,  20;  Virginia,  18;  West  Virginia,  12,  Tennessee  was  not 
given  scholarships  till  1883.  In  1885  the  17  scholarships  enjoyed  by 
Florida  and  Mississippi  were  withdrawn  from  them  and  apportioned 
among  the  other  States  because  they  had  repudiated  their  bonds,  some 
of  which  were  held  by  the  Peabody  trustees. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  only  114  Peabody  scholarships;  it  is  for 
the  future  that  the  number  is  184/  and  the  value  of  each  scholarship 
has  been  $200;  henceforth  each  scholarship  will  be  worth  $100  and  rail- 
road fare  to  and  from  Nashville.  The  value  of  a  scholarship  is  thus 
made  the  same  to  every  holder,  no  matter  where  his  place  of  residence 
is. 

So  far  as  scholarships  are  not  filled  from  students  who  have  been  in 
the  college  a  year  or  more  at  their  own  expense,  they  are  awarded  in 
the  several  States  on  competitive  examinations  held  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  or  by  examiners  appointed  by  him,  the 
the  questions  being  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  college.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  fill  the  scholarships  with  men  and  women  fitted  in  all 
things  to  make  good  teachers.  Applicants  must  declare  their  intention 
of  making  teaching  a  profession,  of  remaining  at  the  college  two  years 
if  the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long,  and,  if  opportunity  offers,  of  shar- 
ing with  their  State  the  benefit  of  their  training  by  teaching  two  years 
in  her  public  schools.  Besides,  a  scholarship  will  not  admit  to  the  low- 
est or  freshman  class :  "A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive 
years  above  the  freshman  class;  that  is,  for  sophomore  and  junior,  or 
for  junior  arid  senior,  or  for  senior  and  postgraduate." 

In  1878  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. This  same  year  Dr.  Stearns,  in  his  report  to  the  university  trus- 
tees, expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  the  course  of  study,  although  not 
identical  with  the  usual  college  course,  was  yet  its  equivalent,  if  not 
more,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Sears  concurred  in  this  belief.  Thereupon  a 
fourth  year  was  added  to  the  curriculum  and  the  bachelors  degree 
ordered  to  be  conferred  whenever  the  whole  course  was  com^le^tiii.^* 
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BEMOYAL  OF  THE  NOSMAL  COLLEOE  AGITATED. 

The  legislature  had  disapx)ointed  the  expectalious  of  the  Mends  of 
the  Normal  College  by  refusing  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
pent.  The  college  was  growing  rapidly  and  demanded  larger  revenues, 
mcNre  room,  and  ampler  £Ehcilities.  The  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  was 
not  a  success  as  a  model  school,  and  the  relations  with  it  were  therefore 
dissolved.  But  it  still  occupied  a  part  of  the  buildings  and  premises, 
and  could  not  be  disx>ossessed,  for  by  conteu^t  its  profo^s^rs  were  enti- 
tled to  the  use  of  their  present  quarters  until  September,  1882.  Further- 
more, with  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  the  academy  and 
the  college  the  whole  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  revenues  ]>assed  under 
the  control  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  faculty  and  the  college  derived  no 
benefit  from  them.  To  meet  this  falling  off  in  receipts  the  Peabody 
trustees  increased  their  annual  appropriation  to  $9,000. 

This  condition  of  things  was  disapi)ointingto  tlie  hopes  and  plans  of 
the  Peabody  board  and  the  removal  of  the  Normal  Ck)llege  began  to  be 
mooted.  !Negotiations  were  opened  between  Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  fund,  and  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of 
Georgia,  in  November,  1878.  In  October,  1870,  the  Georgia  legislature 
passed  a  bill  creating  the  *^  Georgia  State  Normal  College  "  and  appropri- 
ating $G,000  annually  to  its  support,  provided  the  Peabody  board  would 
do  the  same.  Atlanta  und  other  towns  made  liberal  offers  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  college.  There  were,  however,  grave  objections  attach- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  Georgia's  offer.  But  despite  these  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  for  the  transfer  of  the  Peabody  interests  to  GtM)rgia. 
All  that  remained  was  the  consent  of  Dr.  Ste;ims,  to  whom,  as  the  man 
who  had  successfully  organized  and  set  going  the  Normal  College,  was 
left  the  ultimate  decision.  Dr.  Stearns  could  not  divest  himst^lf  of  the 
idea  that  Nashville  was  the  place  for  the  college,  and  that  if  the  people 
could  only  be  made  to  oi>en  their  eyes  they  would  not  pennit  it  to  be 
removed.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  open  their  eyes.  At  last  lie  suc- 
ceeded. A  meeting  of  citizens  subscril)ed  and  pledged  84,000  annually 
until  the  subseriliers  should  be  relieved  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville  formally  engaged  tlicniselvei* 
April  21, 1880,  on  condition  that  the  Normal  College  remained  in  Nash- 
ville, to  remove  the  Montgomery  Bell  Aca<lemy  from  the  university 
buildings  by  October  1, 18S0,  and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  college,  to 
raise  by  niortgajie  or  otherwise  $10,000  for  making  improvements  and 
purchasing  apparatus,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  college  the  interest 
on  the  university  endowment  of  $50,000  Tennessee  bonds,  reserving 
enough  to  imy  the  interest  on  the  $10,000  to  be  borrowed  and  to  keep 
the  grounds  and  buildings  in  repair. 

These  pledges  of  the  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  university  trustees 
were  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Sears.  Some  delay  in  carrying  them  out  was 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Sears  in  July,  1880.  The  trustees 
feared  that  the  Peabody  board  might  not  sanction  the  action  of  its 
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general  agent.  Being  assured  on  this  point,  they  erected  outside  the 
university  campus  a  building  for  the  special  use  of  the  Montgomery 
Bell  Academy  and  built  on  the  campus  a  residence  for  the  chancellor 
of  the  university  and  president  of  the  college. 

TEIOTESSEE    HAKES    ITS    FIRST    APPBOPBIATION    TO    THE    KOBMAL 

OOLLEOE. 

In  1881  the  Tennessee  legislature  made  its  first  appropriation  to  the 
State  Normal  College,  810,000  annually  for  two  years.  Of  this  sum 
92,500  were  <^  intrusted  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  higher 
and  normal  education  of  the  children  of  Tennessee  of  African  descent" 
in  approved  institutions  of  learning,  while  another  $2,500  were  for 
the  establishment  of  $100  scholarships  in  the  normal  colle^^e,  one  to 
each  senatorial  district  in  the  State.  As  the  Kegro  beneficiaries  of  this 
act  were  of  course  educated  in  colored  schools,  the  State  l^ormal  College 
did  not  receive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tie  benefit  of  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  State's  appropriation. 

In  1883  the  general  assembly  consented  to  appropriate,  free  from  all 
encumbrance,  $10,000  annually  to  the  Normal  College  if  the  general 
agent  of  the  Teabody  board  of  trustees  would  allow  to  Tennessee  Pea- 
body  scholarships  and  allow  them  on  the  same  condition  as  those 
granted  to  other  States.  This  was  done  and  Tennessee  received  four- 
teen scholarships.  The  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  ha^  been 
$10,000  until  the  present  year,  when  the  legislature  increased  it  to 
$15,000  on  condition  that  each  of  the  thirty- three  senatorial  districts  in 
the  State  be  allowed  one  Peabody  scholarship  of  $100  and  railroad  fare 
to  and  from  Xashville.  The  condition  was  compUed  with.  The  Pea- 
body  board  has  also  increased  its  appropriation.  It  is  now  about 
$15,000  a  year.  The  regular  appropriation  does  not  hinder  the  board 
from  making  other  appropriations  for  special  purposes. 

During  these  years  the  college  was  steadily  progressing.  Improve- 
ments were  made  on  grounds  and  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the 
"  old  faculty  house,"  was  converted  into  a  gymnasium.  The  number 
of  students  gi-ew  from  CO  in  187G  to  178  in  1887.  In  April  of  the 
latter  year  Dr.  Stearns  died  and  Prof.  Peiifield  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge temi)orarily  the  duties  of  the  presidency.  The  lion.  Alexander 
J.  Porter  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  j^ro  tempore,  Mr.  Por- 
ter had  been  president  of  the  university  board  of  tnistees  since  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  11.  Ewing  in  1884.  In  1888  President 
Porter  died  and  in  March  ex-Oovemor  James  D.  Porter  was  elected  in 
his  stead. 

W.  H.  PAYNE  BECOMES  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GOULEGE  AND  CHAN- 

CELLOB  OF  THE  UNrVEESITY. 

On  whom  was  to  devolve  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Steams  f 
Local  or  State  control  of  the  normal  college  was  inconsistent  with  the 
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conception  of  it  as  a  school  for  the  whole  South.  The  Peabody  trus- 
tees  had  no  disposition  to  surrender  to  any  other  man  or  body  of  luen 
the  choice  of  a  head  for  the  institution  which  owed  its  existence  chiefly 
to  them  and  whose  whole  course  from  the  beginning  had  been  shaped 
by  them.  Yet  there  was  an  incbnation  in  some  quarters  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  Peabody  trustees  and  interfere  in  the  election  of  a 
president.    Happily  the  inclination  was  not  a  strong  one. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  former  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund, 
but  at  this  time  Minister  to  Spain,  happened  in  this  emergency  to  come 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  chairman  of 
the  Peabody  board,  enlisted  his  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  president.  He 
chose  William  H.  Payne,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  his  choice  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Tennessee 
State  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Nashville.  Dr.  Payne  at  first  declined  to  come  to  Nash^ille,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  influence  that  awaited 
him  here  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  Formal  College  would  at 
the  expiration  of  the  Peabody  trust  become  the  ^^  residuary  legatee"  of 
the  Peabody  fund  were  fully  laid  before  hiin  that  he  finally  gave  his 
consent.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Payne  "  is  widely  known 
as  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  the  author  of  valuable  educa- 
tional works,  and  a  most  successful  administrator  and  teacher."  The 
prosperity  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College— known  as  such  since  about 
the  time  of  his  advent  to  office — ^has  been  very  marked  under  his  admin- 
istration. Advance  has  been  made  along  every  line.  The  attendance 
has  grown  rapidly,  being  177  in  1887-88  and  422  in  1890-91.  At  the 
beginning,  in  1875,  3  teachers  were  enough.  Now  there  are  18 — 11 
male,  7  female.  Chancellor  Payne  is  himself  professor  of  the  history, 
theory,  and  art  of  education. 

Two  new  baccalaureate  degrees — science  and  letters — ^have  been  in- 
troduced and  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  these  and  to  the  degree 
in  arts  made  partly  elective.  The  master's  degree,  also,  is  now  offered. 
The  names  of  the  classes  have  been  changed  to  the  usual  college  des- 
ignations— freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior.  A  model  school, 
or  school  of  observation,  has  lately  be-en  built  on  the  campus,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $15,000. 

AIM  AND  OHAEACTER  OF  THE  PEABODY  NORMAL. 

The  strictly  professional  training  of  the  school  has  been  extended 
and  widened  and  now  embraces  a  complete  course  in  the  history, 
science,  and  art  of  education.  Dr.  Payne  is  heartily  cooperating  with 
the  Peabody  board  in  its  eflforts  to  make  the  Peabody  Normal  a  pro- 
fessional school  of  the  highest  order  for  all  the  Southern  States. 
Heretofore  all  that  has  been  done  towards  the  formation  of  educational 
doctrine,  theory,  and  practice  has  been  done  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities.  Dr.  Payue,  himself  not  witlioiit  reputation  as  a  moldor  of 
educational  thought,  hopes  to  see  the  Peabody  normal  become  a  center 
whence  will  be  disseminated  among  the  smaller  normal  schools  the  most 
advanced  ideas  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  In  a  i*eccnt  address 
he  says:  ^^It  is  not  the  province  of  this  college  to  duplicate  any  normal 
school  of  the  existing  type.  Its  funds  can  be  invested  reproductively 
only  by  educating  men  and  women  Avho  in  some  largo  sense  will  become 
the  teachers  of  teachers,  or  Avho  will  mold  public  opinion  over  wide 
areas — men  and  women  who,  instead  of  tt^aching  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  the  profession  of  toa<*hing  as 
a  vocation." 

The  Peabody  ITormal  College  seeks  to  impart,  so  far  as  its  profes- 
sional character  will  admit,  the  spirit  and  the  training  of  the  scrholar. 
Indeed  it  opines  that  '<  for  real  teaching,  the  teaching  that  mohls  cha- 
racter and  inspires  to  intellectual  excellence,  there  is  no  Jiing  which 
can  be  substituted  for  generous  scholarship."  Hut  it  is  still  a  ])rofes- 
sional  school  and  not  a  college  or  a  university,  and  its  currieulnm  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  curriculum  of  a  collegia  or  a  university.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  deprecated  that  it  confers  college  and  university  degre4)s. 
Its  reputation  and  its  patronage  are  established  beyond  i)eradventure, 
and  it  could  well  afford  to  withhold  its  sanction  from  this  re]>rehensi- 
ble  practice  of  the  smaller  normal  schools. 

PEABODY  NORMAL  THE  PROBABLE  HEIR  OP  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

There  is  a  strong  probability,  if  no  more,  that  the  l*eabody  trustees 
will,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  trust  in  1897,  settle  the  l^^abody  fund 
of  over  two  million  dollars  on  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  If  this  be 
true  the  old  university  will  likely  be  restored  in  trunk  and  branch  and 
the  normal  college  become  only  one  of  her  professional  departments. 

The  University  of  Nashville,  renewing  her  life  with  her  actademic;  and 
her  professional  schools  and  her  magnificent  foundation  of  ^2^(HH)j(HH)j 
may  yet  realize  Philip  Lindsley's  ideal  of  a  great  university,  and  his 
triumphant  prophecy,  "We,  the  University,  live  forever,"  may  yet  prove 
not  to  have  been  the  vision  of  an  idle  brain. 
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CHAPTER  ITT. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

By  Prof.  T.  C.  Karns,  M.  A. 
BLOUNT   COLLEGK. 

The  first  Loose  in  Knoxville  was  built  by  James  White  in  1780. 
Four  years  later  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River  "  was  organ- 
ized. A  Territorial  legishiture  was  elected  in  1794,  and  assembled  at 
Eiioxville  on  Monday,  August  25,  of  the  same  year.  On  September  10 
a  law  was  passed  establishing  Blount  College,  at  Knoxville,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Territorial  governor.  From  this  beginning 
came  the  present  University  of  Tennessee.  Tlie  charter  made  liov. 
Samuel  Carrick  president.  Among  the  trustees  we  find  such  honored 
names  as  Blount,  Sevier,  White,  Cocke,  Ramsey,  McClung,  and  Adair.* 
The  institution  was  to  be  strictly  nonsectarian — anumg  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  college  was  located  on  the  square  now  bounded  by  (Miiich, 
State,  Church,  and  Gay  streets,  and  a  small  two-story  frame  building 
was  erected  by  subscrix)tion.  The  land  was  donated  by  Col.  James 
White,  the  founder  of  the  city. 

President  Carrick,  though  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  brought  up 
in  Virginia,  and  there  married  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  lie  came  to  Teunessee  in  1788.  In  him  were  cen- 
tered all  the  virtues  which  characterized  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of 
this  section  of  the  country. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  indicated  in  the  charter  act,  was  to 
instruct  youth  '*  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  science  and  in  the 
principles  of  ancient  and  modern  languages.^  Tuition  was  §8  for  live 
months  and  board  $5  a  month.  There  was  no  endowment.  Tiie  ])resi- 
dent^s  salary  was  only  $50  a  month.  Coeducation  was  pracrticed  for  a 
while.  Barbara  Blount  gained  high  distinction  among  tlie  young  ladies. 
"College  Hill,''  the  i)resent  seat  of  th(5  university,  was  cliristened 
"  Barbara  Hill  ^  in  her  honor. 

Many  eminent  names  apx>ear  in  the  early  college  records  of  students. 
Among  them  we  find  that  of  C.  C.  Clay,  afterwards  governor  of  Ala- 
bama and  United  States  Senator;  also  Pryor  Lea  and  T.  J.  Campbell, 
Congressmen;  and  W.  B.  Reese,  the  distinguishes!  Tennessee  Jurist. 
The  first  and  only  graduate  of  Blount  College  proper  was  William  E. 
Pftrker. 

*  For  most  of  oar  facts  before  tlie  civil  w^r  wo  are  indebted  to  CoL  Moses  White's 
Histary  of  the  UnlTersitj'. 
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EAST   TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  April  18, 1806,  providing  for  two  col- 
leges in  Tennessee — one  in  Bast  Tennessee  and  the  other  in  the  west- 
ern division.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  given  to 
each  college  as  an  endowment.  On  certain  conditions,  Blount  College 
proposed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  institution  for  East  Tennessee. 
Thereupon,  the  legislature  incorporated  East  Tennessee  College  by  act 
of  October  26, 1807,  and  located  it  within  2  miles  of  Knoxville  on  10 
acres  of  land  donated  by  Moses  White.  The  spot  was  known  as  Rocky 
or  Poplar  Spring,  and  is  now  in  the  Sliieldstown  addition  to  Knox- 
ville. The  franchise  and  property  of  Blount  College  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  school. 

A  subsequent  act  (December  3, 1807)  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  twenty-three  trustees  from  the  various  counties  of  East  Tennessee 
and  seven  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college.  The  influence 
of  the  school  was  thus  to  be  extended. 

The  trustees  of  East  Tennessee  College  first  met  in  1808  and  retained 
Mr.  Carrick  as  president.  He  died  suddenly  on  August  17  of  the  next 
year.  As  the  college  had  not  yet  received  anything  from  its  land  grant 
and  was  out  of  ftinds,  no  president  was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  national  act  of  endowment  had  provided  that  the  land  should  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  should  be  located  in  a  single  body. 
This  could  not  be  effected  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  settlers.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  manage  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sales  of  land,  but  they  could  do  little  or  nothing.  The  only 
lands  available  were  those  south  of  the  French  Broail,  Holston,  and 
Big  Pigeon  rivers.  Here  the  school  grants  were  sought  to  be  located, 
but  politicians  stirred  up  the  settlers  to  resist,  and  no  headway  was 
made. 

The  same  act  of  Congress  also  gave  100,000  acres  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  in  each  county  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Hampden  Sidney  Academy  was  established  at  Knoxville,  and,  with 
some  private  aid,  began  work  January  1, 1817. 

East  Tennesse  College  had  in  the  meantime  tried  a  lottery  scheme 
for  raising  money.  Authority  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
1810.  Tickets  in  suflicient  numbers  to  justify  a  drawing  were  not  sold, 
and  the  scheme  went  through. 

The  college  trustees  still  failed  to  get  the  school  into  operation  till 
1820,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  and  East 
Tennessee  College  Avere  united  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  Eev.  David 
A.  Sherman,  principal  of  the  academy,  becoming  president.  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  a  Kew  Englander  and  a  graduate  of  Yale.  The  next  year 
(1821)  David  S.  Hart  took  his  degree  from  the  new  college.  For  some 
years  he,  with  Daniel  E.  Wartrous  and  James  McBath,  assisted  as  an 
instructor  in  the  school.    Corporal  punishment  was  common  in  those 
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days.  Mr.  Sherman  resigned  the  presidency  in  1825,  but  the  exercises 
were  continued  for  one  year  by  two  tutors,  Samuel  E.  Eogers  and  James 
McBath. 

At  an  early  day  the  University  of  North  Carolina  held  warrants  for 
lands  located  in  Tennessee,  about  which  there  was  much  controversy. 
She  finally  compromised  with  Tennessee  by  giving  60,000  acres  of  her 
claim  to  certain  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  One- third  of  this 
amount  was  assigned  to  East  Tennessee  College. 

In  1826  the  hill  on  which  the  present  university  stands  wa^  purchased 
for  $600.  Being  ntore  desirable  as  a  location  than  the  Poplar  Spring 
tract,  the  college  was  moved  to  this  place,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  old  chapel,  or  center  college,  was  then  erected,  together  with  three 
one-story  dormitories  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  campus.  Eev.  Charles 
Coffin,  D.  D.,  of  Greeneville  College,  was  elected  president.  Dr.  Coffin's 
great  attainments  and  success  as  an  educator  inspired  much  confidence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Rev. 
Stephen  Foster  accompanied  Dr.  Coffin  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Mr. 
Foster  was  also  a  Presbyterian,  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  likewise  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover. 

Dr.  Coffin's  first  work  was  crowned  with  great  success,  but  the  land 
warrant  difficulties  still  remained  unsettled  and  designing  demagogues 
stirred  up  so  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  in  1832 
the  venerable  president  resigned.  Eetuming  to  Greeneville,  he  died 
in  1853.  The  first  literary  society — the  Eepublican  Dialectical  Adel- 
phic — was  established  during  his  administration. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  succeeded  in  1833  by  James  H.  Piper,  a  graduate  of 
the  institution,  class  of  1830.  He  resigned  in  one  year  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Estabrook,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

President  Estabrook  put  great  energy  into  his  administration.  He 
had  an  able  faculty,  and  possessed  fine  executive  ability.  His  disci- 
pline was  good.  Success  attended  all  his  efforts.  A  very  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  shells,  botanical  specimens,  and  natural  curiosities 
was  collected.  During  his  administration  many  advances  were  made. 
In  1835  another  literary  society — the  Dialectic  Adelphic — was  organ- 
ized.  It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  in  1836  the  two  i^resent  societies — 
Ghi-Delta  and  Philomathesian — were  formed.  The  original  motto  of 
tiie  Ghi-DeltQ,  was  Sua  mu7ieravirtuti  aunt;  that  adopted  at  its  resus- 
citation after  the  civil  war,  per  mpera  ad  aatra.  The  original  motto  of 
the  Philomathesian  was  Virtuti  cedunt  omnia.  Since  the  war  it  has 
been  Ifullavestigia  retrorsum.  Eegular  college  classes  were  first  organ- 
ized in  1837.    The  first  catalogue  was  printed  for  the  school  year  1837-38. 

In  1838  the  trustees  compromised  with  the  State  and  the  citizens 
fiving  on  the  college  lands  south  of  the  Holston  and  French  Broad 
rivers  by  relinquishing  their  former  claim  and  accepting  a  one-half 
township  of  land  in  the  Ocoee  District.    In  this  forced  adjastm.e\vt  \X^^ 
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institation  lost  at  least  half  her  endowmeut.    In  1839  the  preparatory 
department  was  taught  in  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  in  town. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  imiVEESITY. 

The  legislature  in  1840  changed  the  name  of  East  Tennessee  College 
to  that  of  East  Tennessee  University.  All  the  usual  rights  belonging 
to  universities,  including  the  power  to  confer  medical  degrees,  were 
bestowed  through  this  act.  About  this  time  the  university  sold  some 
of  her  lands  and  erected  the  two  dormitories  known  more  recently  as 
East  College  and  West  College.  What  is  now  the  infirmary,  and  also 
the  front  part  of  North  College,  were  erected  at  the  same  time  for 
professors'  residences.    The  total  cost  was  $20,965.18. 

We  learn  from  Col.  White  that  corporal  punishment  was  finally 
abandoned  about  1840.  The  preparatory  department  is  supposed  to 
be  referred  to.  The  change  was  effected  by  a  young  tutor,  Horace 
Maynard,  who  rose  to  the  professorship,  successively,  of  mathematics 
and  ancient  languages,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  mathemat- 
ics, rhetoric  and  belles-lettres.  During  the  years  1841-42  and  1843-44 
a  well-edited  i)oriodical  called  University  Magazine  was  conducted  by 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Mr.  Maynard,  who  afterwards  became 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  resigned  in  1843  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert 
Miller  Lea.  Pro£  Lea  was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  introduced  the 
military  feature.  A  company  was  organized  and  a  uniform  adopted* 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  military  system  was  dropped. 

In  1847  a  pipe  was  laid  and  water  was  thrown  from  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  tcont  of  the  chapel  building.  The  water  works 
were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  After  a  long  and  very  successful 
administa:tition.  President  Estabrook  resigned  in  1850.  His  most  pros- 
perous year  was,  i>erhaps,  1846-47,  when  169  students  were  enrolled. 
He  died  in  1865. 

President  Estabrook  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Reese.  Judge 
Beese  was  a  man  of  great  attainments  and  popularity,  but  he  came  at 
a  time  when  the  multiplicity  of  colleges  had  shorn  the  university  of  its 
strength,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned.  Rev.  John  D. 
Wheeler,  once  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  was  elected  his 
successor,  but  did  not  accept. 

Eev.  QeoTge  Cook,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  then  elected. 
He  was  also  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  the  successful  principal  of  Knoxville  Female  Academy.  The 
university  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  session  did  not  open 
till  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  of  1854.  A  latinized  catalogue 
was  published  at  the  end  of  the  term.  President  Cook  was  then 
charged  with  hostility  to  rtavery,  and,  to  add  to  the  trouble,  Knoxville 
was  visited  with  a  violent  epidemic  of  cholera  about  the  time  school 
should  have  opened. 

A  proposition  had  been  made  to  turn  over  the  university  property  to 
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a  medical  college  that  was  to  be  organized^  and  the  attempt  to  select 
a  faculty  was  made,  but  without  success.  A  futile  attempt  was  also 
made  to  co]isol|^te  the  school  with  a  certain  Western  Military  Insti- 
tute of  Tyree  Springs,  Middle  Tennessee.  President  Cook  also  tried 
to  have  an  agricultural  department  estabUshed  in  the  university  and 
then  in  1857  resigned. 

The  board  next  ofl'ered  the  presidency  to  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Humes, 
but  he  declined.  Later  in  the  year  J.  F.  Pearl,  of  Nashville,  was 
elected,  but  he  also  declined.  There  being  no  faculty  school  was  sus- 
pended for  the  year. 

Eev.  W.  D.  Carnes,  of  Burritt  College,  Van  Buren  County,  Tenn., 
was  elected  president  on  the  20tli  of  March,  1858,  and  at  once  accepted. 
The  new  president  was  a  Christian  minister  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  having  graduated  in  1842.  He  was  tutor  in  1842-43  and 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  from  1843  to  1848.  At  a  later 
date  the  faculty  was  comi^leted  as  follows:  M.  C.  Butler,  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature;  A.  C.  Carnes,  mathematics,  and  llev.  John 
Washburn,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  Tuition  was  put 
at  $25  in  college  and  $20  in  the  preparatory  department  for  the  term 
of  five  months.  The  president  received  from  the  endowment  fund  8400 
and  each  of  his  assistants  $250.  Their  salaries  Avere  increased  by  a 
pro  rata  of  all  tuition  fees. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  a  medical  department  was  admitted 
with  the  following  faculty: 
John  M.  King,  M.  D.,  of  Mxvrfree&horo,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 

of  women  and  childrau 
B.  Frazier,  m.  d.,  Vikcy'illej professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
O.  F.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Knoxville,  professor  of  general  and  special  anatomy. 
John  M.  Boyd,  M.  d.,  Ktioxvillc,  ^yrofessor  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy. 
Bichard  O.  Currey,  M.  D.,  Kuoxville,j[jro/e«sor  of  medical  and  physiolog- 
ical chemistry. 

This  department  was  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Currey 
and  the  local  medical  society,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the  university 
trustees  to  give  it  material  assistance,  never  went  into  oi>eration. 

President  Carnes,  very  early  in  his  administration,  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  a  small  gjTnnasium.  The  term  opened  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  September,  1858.  In  1859  another  attempt  was  made  for  a  medical 
department,  but  without  success.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  military 
department  likewise  failed. 

President  Carnes  secured  from  the  legislature  of  1859-CO  a  resolu- 
tion asking,  the  supreme  court  to  report  the  facts  regarding  the  land 
grant  of  1806,  accompanied  by  their  opinion  of  the  right  of  the  univer- 
sity to  fiirther  compensation  on  account  of  failure  to  receive  the  fall 
donation.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  from  this  action.  President 
OameSy  in  the  meantime,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  J* 
Eidley,  of  Clarksville. 
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The  winter  session  of  1860-61  opened  with  a  largely  increased  at- 
tendance. The  first  measure  was  a  resolution  to  educate,  free  of  tui- 
tion, ministerial  students  of  all  denominations.  This^as  prevailed  as 
a  rule  of  the  institution  since  that  time.  The  military  feature  was 
again  introduced  and  dicipline  became  rigid.  The  number  of  students 
more  than  doubled.  This  was  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  war  was 
fast  gathering.  Later  the  students  enlisted  in  the  army,  teachers  re- 
signed, and  general  disorganization  ensued.  The  Confederate  troops 
were  soon  in  a  portion  of  the  buildings.  President  Ridley  resigned 
February  7, 1862.  The  buildings  were  used  as  a  hospital  in  1862-63. 
In  January,  1863,  the  trustees  attempted  to  collect  from  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  the  sum  due  for  rent  and  damages,  to  be  applied  to  re- 
pairs and  improvements.    No  success  is  reported. 

Knoxville  was  taken  by  the  national  troops  September  2, 1863,  and 
they,  in  turn,  occupied  the  university  buildings.  The  trustees  met 
again  March  19, 1864,  and  took  steps  toward  obtaining  damages  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The  sum  of  $15,000  as  rents  and  dam- 
ages was  finally  paid. 

The  ante-bellum  career  of  the  university  was  one  of  trials  and  pri- 
vations. Through  no  fault  of  its  own  the  endowment  fund  had  in 
great  part  been  lost.  The  course  of  study  was  mainly  in  the  classical 
line  and  all  its  culture  bent  that  way.  The  broad  gauge  of  the 
present-day  university,  with  its  numerous  scientific  courses  and  elec- 
tive branches,  had  not  been  reached.  Yet  the  old  ably  met  the 
demands  of  that  day  for  professional  and  iK)litical  life. 

AFTER  THE  WAB. 

The  civil  war  closed  during  the  spring  of  1865  and  on  July  10  of 
the  same  year  the  board  of  trustees  had  a  meeting  and  considered 
plans  for  reopening  the  university.  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Humes  was 
elected  president  and  at  once  aecepted  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

President  Humes  is  a  native  of  Knoxville  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  had  in  early 
life  conducted  a  newspaper,  but  later  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  for  many  years  had  been  the  worthy  rector  of  St.  John's 
Parish.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  fine  culture,  and  good 
executive  ability.  His  family  connection,  social  standing,  and  singu- 
larly pure  life  gave  him  the  confidence  of  all  and  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  responsible  work  he  was  about  to  undertake. 

The  two  armies  left  little  of  the  college  property,  except  the  unin- 
elosed  grounds  and  bare  walls.  Fortifications  still  remained  banked 
against  the  buildings.  These  had  to  be  removed  and  the  buildings 
must  be  entirely  renovated  before  it  was  possible  again  to  occupy 
them. 
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In  the  meantime,  President  Humes  secured  the  services  of  Prof. 
F.  D.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  who  came  on  to  begin  work 
in  the  spring  of  186G.  The  buildings  of  the  State  Asyluih  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  had  been  made  vacant  by  the  war  and  tliese  were 
occupied  while  repairs  were  going  on  at  the  university. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  and  the  impover- 
ished state  of  the  people,  very  little  local  patronage  could  be  expected. 
On  the  opening  morning  only  about  20  students  were  present.  Most 
of  the  "  town  boys "  were  attending  the  Jlampden  Sidney  Academy, 
which  was  flourishing  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  John  K.  Payne, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

By  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  proper  authorities,  the  academy  school, 
as  a  whole,  was  transferred  to  the  university,  and  its  principal  was 
elected  to  the  department  of  mathematics.  Prof.  Allen  had  charge  of 
the  languages.  Dr.  John  C.  Minor,  a  talented  young  physician  from 
New  York  City,  was  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

A  boarding  club,  with  reasonable  rates,  was  organized  for  nonresi- 
dent students  and  professors.  Some  part  of  the  university  library  had 
been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  war,  and  this  was  set  up  for  the  use 
of  the  school.    A  literary  society  was  also  organized. 

The  term  closed  July  20,  with  prize  declamations  at  the  old  court- 
house. Col.  John  Baxter  had  founded  four  prizes,  amounting  to  $20, 
for  declamation.  The  university  had  determined  to  award  twenty-four 
testimonials  each  session  to  the  24  students  whose  marks  stood  highest 
in  **  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship.-'  Only  students  who 
took  testimonials  could  compete  for  the  Baxter  prizes.  The  first  of  the 
Baxter  prizes  was  won  by  Hugh  B.  Eicc,  who  has  since  become  an 
able  minister  of  the  Christian  church.  Hon.  Thomas  A.  E.  Nelson  also 
gave  four  prizes,  amounting  to  $20,  for  "  punctuality  and  deportment.'' 

More  than  75  students  were  enrolled  during  the  term.  So  far  no 
advance  had  been  made  beyond  preparatory  work. 

September  found  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  university  in 
good  condition,  and  the  winter  term  opened  with  promise  on  the  13th. 
Before  the  close  88  students  had  been  enrolled.  All  entered  the  pri- 
mary department,  which  was  divided  into  four  classes,  or  sections. 
Dr.  John  C.  Minor  was  promoted  from  lecturer  to  i)rofessor  of  cliem- 
istry  and  natural  science.  Mr.  N.  D.  Parkhurst  was  employed  to  teach 
elocution.  The  rest  of  the  faculty  remained  the  same.  A  small  read- 
ing room  was  established  in  connection  with  the  library,  which  had 
been  refitted  and  opened.  Tuition  was  put  at  $10  for  five  months. 
From  $3  to  $5  paid  for  one  week's  board.  A  few  students  boarded 
themselves  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Only  one  regular  course  of  study, 
the  classical,  was  presented.  Most  of  the  students  took  this,  though 
a  few  pursued  English  studies  alone. 

Daring  the  spring  term  of  1867  the  number  enrolled  iiiTireased  to 
122.    Many  young  men  who  entered  were  advanced  in  years,  having 
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been  kept  oat  of  bcIiooI  by  the  recent  war.  Some  bore  military  titles 
which  they  acqnired  as  lieutenants  and  captains  in  the  army. 

The  two  literary  societies  that  flourished  before  the  war,  the  Chi 
Delta  and  the  Philomathesian,  had  been  reorganized  during  the  pre- 
vious winter  term  and  had  their  resi>ectiye  halls  fitted  up  in  a  comfort- 
able and  tasteful  manner.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  competed  in 
prize  declamations  at  the  First  Presbytenan  Church.  A.  H.  Nave,  who 
spoke  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,"  afterwards  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  became  an  officer  in  the  17.  S.  Army.  George  and  Louis 
Baxter,  two  other  speakers,  have  each  been  candidates  for  governor- 
The  prizes  given  were  offered  by  Hon.  T.  A.  E.  Nelson  and  Pro£  J.  K. 
Payne.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  the  Baxter  prize  for  decla- 
mation was  again  awarded. 

In  the  iall  of  1867  Eev.  F.  M.  Grace,  of  Elyton,  Ala.,  entered  the 
faculty  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  Uterature.  He  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  university,  having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1840.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  his  own  State. 
They  were  known  as  the  ^'Alabamians,"  and  marked  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  management,  in  this 
move,  to  restore  to  the  university  its  Southern  patronage  of  ante-bellum 
days.  Only  a  temporary  success  was  achieved.  In  addition  to  his 
mathematical  professorship,  J.  K.  Payne  was  made  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department.  The  preparatory  work  required  three  years. 
Latin  was  studied  the  entire  time  and  Greek  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Candidates  for  the  freshmen  class  were  examined  in  English 
grammar,  geography,  higher  arithmetic,  Loomis's  Algebra  to  Quad- 
ratics, Loomis's  Geometry  (two  books),  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  required 
to  complete  the  preparatory  work.  The  entrance  age  was  14.  There 
were  11  freshmen  in  1868.  Three  recitations,  or  lectures,  were  required 
every  day.  Orderly  students  only  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  dormi- 
tories. The  government  was  paternal.  In  order  to  assist  worthy  young 
men  of  small  means,  and  at  the  same  time  foster  education,  two  students 
from  eaeh  county  of  East  Tennessee  were  allowed  free  tuition  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  two  years. .  H. 
T.  Eddy  was  instructor  for  a  short  time. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Congress  passed  the  land-grant  act  to  establish 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  various  States.  By  this 
law  each  State  was  to  receive  30,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  within 
its  borders  for  every  Senator  and  Eepresentative  in  Congress  under 
the  census  of  1860.  In  case  the  land  could  not  be  found  in  any  par- 
ticular State,  scrip  was  to  be  issued  to  that  State  and  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  must^  without  diminution  or  loss,  be  invested  in  safe 
stocks  bearing  an  interest  of  not  less  than  5  x)er  cent.  This  interest 
was  then  to  be,  as  stated  in  the  act,  "  inviolably  appropriated  by  each 
State  *  •  •  to  the  endowment,  supi)ort  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
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scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 
Several  conditions  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  were  appended  to 
the  grant. 

War  and  the  subsequent  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  prevented 
Tennessee's  acceptance,  on  the  terms  i)roposed,  till  January  16, 1869. 
By  act  of  this  date,  the  legislature  settled  upon  the  East  Tennessee 
University  the  whole  fund  which  had  been  received  by  the  State  in 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  300,000  acres.  The  State  had  taken  the 
amount  in  scrip  because  so  much  Government  land  could  not  be  found 
within  her  borders.  This  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  wer.e  invested  in 
6  i)er  cent,  Tennessee  bonds,  with  interest  payable  semiannually. 
The  act  further  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural College  in  connection  with  the  university  and  appointed  three 
additional  trustees  for  each,  from  middle  and  west  Tennessee.  The  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  sui)erin  ten  dent  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  constituted  ex  oiii(?io  members  of  the  board.  Not  including 
the  State  officers,  the  board  of  trustees  then  numbered  36  members,  all 
of  whom  had  a  life  tenure.  Among  other  conditions  in  the  legislative 
act  of  appropriation,  the  university  was  required  to  have  accommoda- 
tions for  275  students,  and  to  own  at  least  200  acres  of  land  for  an 
exiM>rimental  farm,  all  of  which  should  be  worth  not  less  than  $125,000. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-flve  students,  two  appointed  by  each  State 
senator  and  three  by  each  representnitive  from  their  respective  coun- 
ties, were  to  receive  free  tuition.  The  farm  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  trustees  of  the  university  for  puriwses  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. The  profits  of  the  farm  crops  were  also  to  go  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  indigent  students. 

Later,  in  January,  1869,  the  university  trustees  met,  and  a  certified 
copy  of  the  ac;t  of  establishment  was  laid  before  them.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  accepting  the  tnist  with  its  conditions,  and  steps  were  at 
once  taken  to  comply  with  all  the  legal  requirements.  The  institution 
already  owned  about  40  acres  of  land  just  west  of  the  citj',  and  on  this 
tract  were  situated  the  six  university  buildings,  which  had  recently 
been  repaired  and  improved.  The  locaticm  was  beautiful  and  in  every 
way  desirable.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  this  a  farm  containing 
285  acres  was  bought,  at  a  cost  of  §30,000.  The  soil  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  puri)ose  in  view.  In  May  following  the  governor  of  the 
State  was  notified  that  the  university  had  compUed  with  all  conditions 
in  the  act  of  endowment  and  the  fiind  was  directed  to  be  turned  over. 
The  final  amount  transferred  reached  the  sum  of  8306,000. 

In  June  the  board  organized  the  Tennessee  Industrial  College.  This 
was  only  a  department  of  the  university,  which  the  trustees,  so  far  as 
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their  means  would  allow,  planned  somewhat  after  Cornell  and  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University,  Three  regular  courses  of  study  were  estab- 
lished— ^the  agricultural,  the  scientific,  and  the  classical.  In  their 
reorganization  of  the  school,  the  university  management  recognized 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Congressional  act  of  endowment  in  refer- 
ence to  industrial  education.  Yet  they  felt,  while  providing  for  the 
industrial  school,  that  they  were  fully  justified  in  retaining  a  classical 
course  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  professional  life  and  general  cul- 
ture. Toucliing  this  point,  President  Humes,  in  his  first  biennial  report 
to  the  legislature,  said : 

The  trustees  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  variety  of  coUegiate  instruction  is 
within  the  sphere  of  the  now  coUege,  as  its  objects  and  work  are  prescribed  in  the 
act  of  Congress.  Evidently  the  intention  of  the  endowment  is  to  provide  for  the 
instruction,  especiaUy,  of  the  industrial  classes.  Its  intention  is  that  the  study  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shaU  be  prominent;  that  they  shall  be  invested 
with  all  the  attractions  which  science  and  mehtal  culture  can  impart  to  them,  and 
that  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  future  shall  generally  bo  so  well  educated 
that  their  labor  in  the  field  or  shop  shall  be,  not  a  drudgery,  as  such  labor  must 
always  be  to  the  untrained  and  uninformed  mind,  but  a  work  of  inteUigence  and 
discrimination,  performed  with  growing  skill  in  the  increasing  light  of  scientific  i 
knowledge,  and  constantly  attended  with  inteUectual  enjoyment  to  the  workers. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  act  above  cited  that  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  its  framers  to  disparage  the  usual  college  curriculum,  which 
largely  consists  of  mathematics  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  nor  to  under- 
rate the  importance  to  society  of  the  learned  professions,  into  which  coUege  grad- 
nates  have  heretofore,  in  many  instances,  entered.  Neither  was  it  their  purpose  to 
shut  the  doors  of  the  new  college  against  young  men  who  desire  to  study  the  clas- 
sics and  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  employments  in  life ;  for  the  act  of 
Congress  explicitly  states  that  no  classical  or  scientific  study  is  excluded  from  tho 
field  of  instruction.  The  leading  object  of  the  proposed  institution  shaU  be  to  teach 
whatever  branches  of  learning  relate  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  but  what- 
ever pertains  to  other  departments  of  collegiate  knowledge  may  also  be  taught 
within  it. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  the  teaching  force  was  largely 
increased.  Dr.  Humes  was  continued  as  president  and  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  of  the  department  of 
ancient  languages,  was  granted  a  leave-of  absence  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  in  Germany.  Prof.  J.  K.  Payne  retained  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  to  which  natural  philosophy  had  been  added. 
Prof.  F.  M.  Grace  took  English  language  and  literature,  rhetoric  hav- 
ing been  dropped.  The  new  professors  were  F.  H.  Bradley,  m.  a., 
in  natural  science;  B.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  H.  A.,  in  Latin  lauguage  and 
literature 5  E.  Dean  Dow,  m.  a.,  in  agriculture;  I.  H.  Barker,  m.  a., 
in  modem  languages;  W.  0.  Atwater,  ph.  d.,  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry; I.  T.  Beckwith,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  ancient  languages;  M.  0. 
Butler,  M.  A.,  piincipal  of  classical  preparatory  department;  and  Wil- 
liam V.  Deaderick,  principal  of  English  or  scientific  preparatory 
department.  Prof.  Dow  did  not  accept  the  chair  of  agriculture,  which 
was  filled  later  by  the  election  of  Prof,  Hunter  Nicholson,  horticulture 
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being  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  department.  Prof,  Atwater 
did  not  take  charge  until  the  fall  of  1871.  Principal  Deailcrick 
taught  half  the  year,  and  his  place  was  then  filled  by  J.  V.  Bradford. 
George  L.  Maloney  and  W.  A.  Rice  were  afterwanls  employed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  classical  preparatory  department.  Of  the  faculty,  as 
now  constituted,  President  Humes  was  a  graduate  of  the  university, 
Prof.  Payne  of  Yale,  Prof.  Bradley  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  Barker  of  liar- 
vard.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  graduated  in  the  class  of  1845  at  tlie  univer- 
sity and  had  occupied  various  positions  in  the  university  before  the  war. 

In  order  to  induce  the  legislature  to  locate  the  fund  at  the  univer- 
sity, the  corporate  authorities  of  Knoxville  had  voted  $15,000  to  erect 
a  library  building.  This  building  was  never  erected.  The  university 
finally  brought  suit  against  the  city  and  obtained  judgment  for  i>rinci- 
pal  and  interest,  amounting  to  $20,000.  Since  that  time  interest  has 
been  paid  annually  on  this  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  libraiy.  'When 
President  Humes  made  his  first  reix)rt,  mentioned  above,  in  October, 
1869,  the  library  contained  only  1,000  volumes.  The  number  has  been 
increased  to  nearly  6,000.  Each  of  the  two  literary  societies  also  has  a 
library. 

In  the  new  organization,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  two  prepara- 
tory schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  university— one 
classical  and  the  other  English.  Principal  Butler  conducted  the  classi- 
cal  school  in  the  old  ^^  White  House,''  situated  on  the  university 
grounds,  where  Agricultural  Hall  now  stands.  The  English  school  was 
taught  at  the  old  Hampden-Sidney  Academy,  on  Church  street,  in  the 
city.  It  was  intended  to  dispense  with  all  preparatory  work  as  soon  as 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State  would  justify  such  a  policy. 
However,  the  time  was  slow  to  arrive.  The  preparatory  did  much 
good,  though  always  more  or  less,  a  disturbing  element.  Mistakes 
were  oftener  made  in  curtailing  it  than  in  gi^ing  it  greater  scope  and 
efficiency.  The  great  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools  throughout 
the  State  has  made  some  preparatory  work  necessary  oven  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  a  regular  class  is  not  now  maintained. 

At  first  very  few  appointments  for  free  scholarsliii)s  were  made 
under  the  new  law.  In  October  of  the  first  term  only  foiir  young  men 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  provision.  Yet  within  one  or  two  years 
a  large  per  cent  entered  on  "  free  scholarships,"  and  finally  but  little 
tuition  was  paid  by  those  living  in  the  State.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  the  new  school  the  principal  railroads  of  the  State  retunied  "  ap- 
I)ointees  "  to  their  homes  free.  Afterwards,  for  some  years,  appointees 
were  passed  free  both  ways,  twice  a  year,  by  all  railways  in  the  State. 
The  favor  was  then  restricted  to  the  indigent,  and  finally  was  dropped 
altogether. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  tiution  was  set  at  $15  for  five  months  in  all  classes 
except  the  lowest  preparatory  students,  who  paid  $12.50.  Boom  rent 
was  $5  per  year,  and  the  incidental  fee  the  same.    Goal  could  be  had 
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selection  of  studies,  uuless  select  studies  only  sliould  bo  taken.  One 
year  was  added  to  the  nonclassical  preparatory  course,  making  it  throe 
years,  or  equal  in  time  to  the  classical  course.  A  collection  of  about 
700  models  was  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  in 
February,  1872,  for  the  use  of  the  mechanical  department.  Though  the 
two-year  courses  had  been  dropped,  special  studies  were  still  allowed 
to  young  men  18  years  of  age.  Postgraduate  studies  were  also 
announced  for  the  first  time.  The  fee  charged  for  degrees  was  $6.50. 
The  cabinet  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology  was  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  large  private  collections  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradley  were 
placed  at  the  service  of  classes. 

Early  in  1872  the  Secretary  of  War  intrusted  to  the  university  200 
cadet  breech-loading  muskets,  2  light  12-i)ound  field  pieces,  and  a 
supply  of  side  arms  for  officers. 

Instructor  Van  Fossen,  of  the  preparatory  department,  resigned  in 
1872,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts,  M.  A.,  was  api)ointed  to  the  vacancy. 
F.  E.  Hacker  resigned  as  instructor  in  drawing.  Charles  Waring, 
0.  E.,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  appointed  to  the  same  position, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  served. 

During  the  summer  of  1872  the  capacity  of  the  college  for  lodging 
and  instruction  was  largely  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  dormi- 
tory three  stories  high  and  100  feet  long.  It  was  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  campus,  and  is  now  called  ^^South  College."  The  grounds 
were  also  greatly  improved  by  grading,  planting  trees,  etc. 

During  1872-73  there  was  again  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  the  total  reaching  271.  To  supply  the  demand  for  teachers 
and  encourage  public  school  education  a  course  for  teachers  was  pre- 
sented in  the  fall  of  1873.  It  embraced  studies  for  three  years.  Every 
applicant  was  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from  his  county  superin- 
tendent and  declare  his  intention  to  teach  in  the  State  at  least  two 
years.    The  entrance  age  was  18. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  number  of  students,  expecta- 
tion seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  in  his  biennial  report  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1873,  we  find  President  Humes  pointing  out 
obstacles  to  the  widely  extended  usefulness  of  the  institution.  He 
says: 

The  low  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  entailed  by  the  late  war,  has  inter- 
fered seriously  vrith  the  widely  extended  usefulnesb  of  the  college.  As  will  bo  seen 
from  previous  statements  in  this  report,  comparatively  few  of  the  students  have 
been  able  to  enter  even  the  freshman  class.  The  large  majority  need  more  or  less 
of  previous  training.  Many  of  them,  having  lost  years  of  education,  are  impatient 
of  time,  and  eager,  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  little  learning,  to  begin  the  active  life 
of  a  citizen.  Others,  of  smaller  capacity,  can  not  properly  overcome  the  want  of 
earlier  instniction  and  mental  training.  These  find  study  too  irksome,  fail  in  hopeful 
application,  and  soon  conclude  to  leave  the  schoolroom  for  easier  fields  of  labor. 
Others  still,  whoso  pecuniary  means  are  small,  are  constrained  to  think  that  *'  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  di faculties,''  however  commendable  in  the  abstract,  is 
too  painful  for  their  power  of  perseverance. 
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He  also  sx>eaks  of  the  lack  of  proper  estimate  of  education  and  the 
intense  desire  of  pecuniary  gain  among  the  people  as  the  *Hwo  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  college  work  in  this  region  of  country." 
Much  of  the  trouble  he  very  justly  attributed  to  the  recent  war. 

In  1873  several  changes  in  the  faculty  occurred.  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen 
resigned  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mor- 
ton William  Easton,  pn.  D.  Rev.  F.  Esperandieu  was  made  professor 
of  French  in  place  of  Prof.  I.  B.  Barker,  who  resigned  the  chair  of 
French  and  German.  Prof.  Atwater  vacated  the  chair  of  general  and 
agricultural  chemistry  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  B.  S.  Burton,  ph.  b. 
Lieut.  Thornburgh  having  been  recalled  to  the  Army,  Col.  S.  B.  Craw- 
ford was  elected  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets. 
A  special  chair  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  was  created  and  then  filled  by 
Eev.  Thomas  0.  Teasdale,  d.  d.  He  brought  a  large  number  of  students 
from  Mississippi  where  he  had  lived  and  had  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  president  took  evidences  of  religion  instead  of  mental  science,  which 
was  given  to  Prof.  Kirkpatrick.  C.  S.  !N'ewman  resigned  as  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Instructor  A.  Euth.  Spurrier  Howard-Smith,  A.  b.,  Eben 
Alexander,  A.  B.,  and  William  B.  Payne,  A.  b.,  were  elected  tutors.  L.  W. 
Philson,  A.  M.,  and  A.  L.  Wakefield,  B.  A.,  B.  s.,  were  elected  instructors 
in  the  preparatory  department.  The  additions  to  the  faculty  were 
necessitated  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students.  Prof.  Frank  H. 
Bradley  resigned  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  1874:.  This 
chair  was  then  merged  with  chemistry. 

In  this  year  great  improvement  was  also  made  in  the  buildings  of 
the  institution.  The  large  dining  hall  on  the  west  border  of  the  grounds 
was  erected.  It  was  three  stories  high,  the  first  story  being  designed 
for  the  steward's  family,  the  middle  story  for  the  students'  tables, 
and  the  upper  story  as  private  rooms  for  students  or  faculty.  A  house 
for  the  superintendent  was  also  built  on  the  farm.  North  College, 
which  had  formerly  been  only  a  family  residence,  was,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, much  enlarged.  The  basement  was  fitted  up  for  the  chemical 
laboratory,  while  students'  rooms  were  arranged  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  chemical  laboratory  was  thus  much  enlarged.  A  lecture  room,  a 
balance  room,  and  a  furnace  room  were  secured  and  everything  put  in 
shape  for  the  highest  grade  of  work. 

The  attendance  during  1873-74  reached  318,  of  whom  211  were  State 
appointees.  This  is  tlie  highest  attendance  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  university.  Fifty-two  counties  were  repre- 
sented by  appointees.  Forty  counties  were  unrepresented.  It  was 
complained  that,  while  a  majority  of  the  students  were  farmers'  sons, 
they  more  frequently  chose  some  other  course  of  study  than  that  of 
agriculture.  At  the  end  of  the  year  seven  bachelor's  degrees  and  one 
master's  degree  were  conferred. 

The  management  of  the  farm  for  1873-74  by  the  trustees  was  con- 
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servativc.  *^  Doubtful  experiments  -'  were  avoided.  The  policy  seemed 
to  be  to  present  the  best  methods  already  known.  At  the  same  time 
the  farm  committee  turned  over  to  the  professor  of  agriculture  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  ground  for  the  special  purpose  of  scientific  exx^eriments. 
In  this  connection  Prof.  ^Nicholson,  who  was  in  charge,  says : 

Expcrimentfl  are  of  two  kinds.  (1)  Thoso  instituted  for  original  investigation  to 
discover  some  unknown  law  or  fact ;  (2)  educational^  or  sucli  as  are  designed  to 
illustrate  and  teach  laws  and  facts  already  known.  Original  experiments  are  in 
their  uature  expensive  and  can  only  he  carried  on  hy  a  few  men  of  science  in  their 
lahoratorics  or  at  experiment  stations.  In  these  experiments  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College  to  engage  at  present,  simply  hecause  it  has  not 
the  necessary  funds.  Educational  experiments  are  within  the  scope  and  means  of 
every  agricultural  college.  They  have  a  definite  purpose  and  are  eminently  prac- 
tical and  are  not  necessarily  costly.  Many  such  might  he  conducted  by  students  of 
the  higher  college  classes,  under  advice  of  jirofessors  in  charge,  and  be  made 
instructive  both  to  students  and  the  public  at  large. 

A  notion  prevailed  among  some  i)ersous  that  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congressional  endowment  act  to  establish  manual  labor 
schools  in  the  various  States.  In  reference  to  this  Prof.  Nicholson 
says: 

The  subject  of  labor  is  in  no  wise  referred  to  in  that  act.  The  law  of  this  State 
docs  require  some  labor  of  the  students  of  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College, 
though  it  does  not  prescribe  the  amount,  and  this  requirement  has  been  complied 
with,  as  far  as  seemed  practicable.  But  manual  labor  is  not  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  this  college,  nor  can  it  be  without  serious  detriment  to  its  real  inter- 
ests. «  •  »  Repeated  exi>eriments  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  numing 
through  forty  years,  go  to  prove  by  their  failures  that  this  opinion  is  true. 

He  further  shows  that  the  successful  study  of  scientific  agriculture  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  x)hysical  sciences  and  that  the  student 
is  not  prepared  to  specialize  in  agriculture  till  the  last  years  of  his 
course. 

In  June,  1875,  Ool.  Crawford  resigned  as  professor  of  military  scienoe 
and  commandant  of  cadets  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  A.  II.  Nave, 
of  the  U.  S.  Army.  W.  B.  Payne  and  A.  L.  Wakefield  resigned  posi- 
tions as  instructors  in  the  preparatory  department  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  S.  B.  Crawford,  A.  B.,  and  T.  C.  Kams,  A.  B.  The  first  post 
graduate  students  (David  H.  Ludlow  and  W.  B.  Eagsdale)  are  reported 
in  the  catalogue  of  1875-70.  Lewis  M,  Herring  was  api)ointed  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  1876.  Lieut.  J.  E.  Bloom,  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
was  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets  in  1876-77. 
A  theoretical  branch  of  military  instruction  was  introduced  in  1877, 
consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  junior  and  senior  classes.  The 
attendance  in  1874-75  was  315,  showing  a  decline  of  but  3.  In  1875-76 
it  dropped  to  300  and  in  1876-77  there  was  a  ftirther  decline  to  288. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  entire  faculty  was  reorganized.    It  then 
stood  for  the  following  year  as  given  below : 
Eev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  s.  t.  d.,  president  and  professor  of  ethi<^  atid 

evidences  of  religion. 
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Bichard  L.  Kirkpatrick,  m.  a.,  ;profe8Sor  of  logic  and  English  literature. 
Hunter  Nicholson,  2)ro/e««or  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Morton  William  Easton,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  modem  languages  and  com- 
parative philology. 
Ebon  Alexander,  b.  a.,  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature, 

5.  H.  Lockett,  h.  a.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phy. 

W.  G.  Bro\ra,  B.  s.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  instructor  in  geology  and 
mineralogy. 

David  Hunt  Ludlow,  B.  A.,  assistant  prof  essor  of  mathematics. 

,W.  G.  McAdoo,  M.  A.,  S.  B.  Crawford,  B.  A.,  T.  O.  Deaderick,  B.  A.,  in- 
structors in  preparatory  department. 

6.  R.  Knabe,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
!Wni.  E.  Moses,  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  was  elected  professor  of  mili- 
taiy  science  and  commandant  of  cadets,  and  served  for  a  sLort  time  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  but  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  S.  H. 
Lockett. 

In  the  same  year  the  trustees  made  separate  colleges  of  the  three  old 
courses  of  study — the  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  and  the  classical. 
They  were  now  to  be  known  as  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  Classical  College,  each 
having  its  corjis  of  instructors  and  separate  curriculum.  All  were  of 
equal  rank,  but  under  one  government.  The  catalogue  at  this  time 
shows  a  still  farther  drawing  away  from  the  old  classical  education  and 
the  formulation  of  a  new  basis  in  science.  This  process  had  been  work- 
ing slowly  from  the  establisliment  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  1869. 

In  1878  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  was  changed  from  the  chair  of  logic  and 
English  literature  to  a  new  chair  of  history  and  philosophy,  and 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  A.  M.,  ll.  d.,  late  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was 
made  professor  of  English  language  and  belles-lettres. 

While  there  was  a  falling  off  of  attendance  as  a  whole  at  this  time, 
statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment was  largely  increasing,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  preparatory. 
The  attendance  was  also  greater  as  compared  with  recent  years  than 
in  most  of  the  Virginia  colleges.  However,  the  number  of  State 
apx>ointees  was  i)erceptibly  reduced.  Some  falling  off  was  attributed 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville.  In 
the  early  part  of  1879  a  chair  of  practical  agriculture  was  estab- 
lished but  never  filled.  In  order  to  afford  students  an  opi>ortunity  to 
enter  in  accordance  with  their  advancement  in  various  studies  without 
being  subjected  to  a  close  curriculum,  and  to  give  greater  opportunity 
for  optional  studies,  the  extreme  elective  system  of  organization  was 
now  adopted.  The  existing  colleges  were  divided  into  schools,  each 
under  charge  of  its  own  professor.  A  student  entered  each  school 
to  his  advancement  there,  and  with  little  reference  to  what 
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he  might  bo  doing  in  other  schools,  except  that  classes  were  correlated 
by  a  fixed  schedule  of  recitation  hours.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
gression of  studies  and  methods  of  instruction  at  this  time,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  appended  to  the  course  in  agriculture  are  quoted: 

The  purely  scientific  stadies  in  the  above  course  are  arranged  with  systematio 
progression.  A  knowledge  of  the  freshman-class  studies  is  essential  to  the  successful 
study  of  those  of  the  sophomore  class.  So  in  turn  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  of  each  of 
the  preceding  years  is  requisite  to  an  appreciation  of  the  lectures  of  the  senior  class. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  studies  mainly  concern  elements  and  principles;  in  the  last 
two  these  elements  and  principles  are  applied  to  real  life.  The  method  adopted  in 
lecturing  is  as  follows :  The  topics  of  the  lecture  are  placed  on  the  blackboard  before 
the  class  comes  into  the  room.  These  head  notes  are  copied  by  the  class ;  the  pro- 
fessor then  discusses  the  topics  and  illustrates  them  on  the  board  when  necessary. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  each  student  is  required  to  hand  in  a  written  report 
of  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  meeting.  These  reports  are  looked  over  and  cor- 
rected by  the  professor  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings. 

On  March  10, 1879,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
of  the  institution  from  "East  Tennessee  University ''  to  "University  of 
Tennessee.^  President  Humes,  in  liis  report  to  the  legislature  of  1881, 
speaking  of  the  matter,  says :  "  By  this  act  the  university  becomes  fully 
a  State  institution.  Heretofore  the  State  Agricultural  College  had  been 
part  of  the  East  Tennessee  University.  Now  the  whole  institution 
receives  the  name  of  the  State  and  becomes  in  the  fullest  sense  by  law 
the  State  university.'' 

Another  act,  passed  March  24, 1879,  provided — 

That  no  further  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  board  of  trustees  until  the  number 
thereof  is  reduced  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  below  30,  and  that  in  filling 
vacancies  thereafter  up  to  the  number  of  80  preference  shall  be  given  to  Congres- 
sional districts  not  represented  in  the  board  until  each  Congressional  district  shall 
have  at  least  one  representative  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  same  act  also  provided  that  a  board  of  visitors — three  from  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State — should  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, holding  their  office  four  years,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit 
the  university  at  least  once  a  year  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  the 
governor.  Their  expenses  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  university  contin* 
gent  fund,  but  no  compensation  was  allowed. 

A  third  act  was  passed  at  the  same  date  to  provide  a  better  system 
of  appointing  cadets  in  the  university.  This  required  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  in  May  of  each  year,  to  notify  city  and 
county  superintendents,  after  giving  a  notice  of  ten  days,  to  hold,  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  examinations  for  candidates  for  scholarships.  It 
was  made  the  city  or  county  superintendent's  further  duty,  within  ten 
days,  to  return  a  list  of  qualified  candidates  in  order  of  merit  to  the 
State  superintendent.  It  was  then  made  the  State  superintendent's 
duty  to  communicate  the  list  to  the  senators  or  representatives,  with 
the  number  of  vacancies  existing  at  the  university,  and  the  said  sena- 
tors or  representatives  were  then  to  make  their  appointments  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  in  turn  was  to  send 
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them  to  the  president  of  the  university.  If  the  senator  or  representa- 
tive should  not  have  candidates  to  take  his  full  quota  of  appointments, 
he  could  appoint  from  other  counties  where  there  was  a  surplus.  If 
any  vacancies  should  remain  so  late  as  the  10th  of  August,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  could  appoint  to  the  full  limit,  provided  that  his 
scholarships  should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  should  be  taken  in  order 
of  merit  and  from  counties  and  cities  not  yet  having  their  quota.  After 
all  appointments  were  made  in  any  county,  if  a  vacancy  should  occur, 
the  senator  or  representative  of  said  county  could  request  the  county 
superintendent  to  make  an  examination  of  any  candidates  he  might 
wish  to  appoint  and  report  the  same  in  regular  order. 

By  these  various  acts  the  university  was  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  public  school  system  and  became  an  integral  part  of  State 
education.  Its  spirit  and  character  were  also  broadened  and  hereafter 
there  was  to  be  less  of  the  local  and  more  of  the  influence  that  would 
reach  the  ftill  limits  of  the  State  and  beyond.  The  trustees  in  their 
report  to  the  legislature  recommended  ^'  that  State  scholarships  in  the 
university  be  conferred  upon  pupils  in  the  common  schools  who  are 
proved  by  competitive  examinations  to  be  most  worthy.'' 

On  "  Commencement  Day,"  June  18, 1879,  "  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee" was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  March  16,  chang- 
ing the  name  from  "  East  Tennessee  University."  In  compliance  with 
the  act  establishing  a  board  of  visitors,  the  governor,  Albert  S.  Marks, 
appointed  the  following:  Ex-governor  James  D.  Porter,  Paris;  Hon. 
J.  Harvey  Mathes,  Memphis;  Gen.  E.  P.  Keely,  Bolivar;  Hon.  John  0. 
Gaut,  Nashville;  Gen.  Lucius  E.  Polk,  Columbia;  Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing, 
Pulaski;  Perez  Dickinson,  esq.,  Knoxville;  Hon.  James  T.  Shields, 
Bean  Station,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Wight,  Chattanooga,  ex-Governor  Porter 
being  made  president  of  the  board.  These  were  installed  into  office  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  The  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Humes,  president  of  the  university.  The  instal- 
lation address  was  delivered  by  Gov.  Marks,  and  the  response  on  the 
part  of  the  board  of  visitors  was  made  by  Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Ewing  said: 

We  congratalate  you,  sir,  tho  officials,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  university,  and 
aU  of  our  feUow-citizens,  upon  their  now  having  within  their  borders  an  institution 
of  learning  that  is  their  peculiar  property,  and  that  bids  fair  to  be  to  our  Common- 
wealth what  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  to  Scotland,  Oxford  to  England,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  to  that  State. 

During  this  commencement  an  address  embracing  the  early  history 
of  the  university  was  delivered  before  the  alumni  by  Moses  White, 
esq.,  of  the  class  of  1850,  and  a  poem  was  recited  by  Eev.  Josexjh  H. 
Martin,  D.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1843. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

About  this  time  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  Nashville 
Medical  College,  located  at  the  city  of  Nashville,  was  incorporated  ^vtV!L 
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the  anlversity,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Department  of  tlie  XJniyer- 
sity  of  Tennessee.  A  dental  department  was  included  in  the  medical 
BchooL  The  president  of  the  university  became  president  of  the 
medical  department  also,  and  conferred  the  medical  degrees  in  the 
name  of  the  university.  The  connection  otherwise  was  very  slight. 
It  was  hoped  that  mutual  good  would  result  to  the  two  institutions 
£rom  the  union.  The  medical  school,  as  an  independent  institutiou, 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  George  S.  Blackie,  m.  d.  (Ediu.),  ph.  d.,  was  president  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  Duncan  Eve,  M.  D.,  dean.  Kow  (1891)  the  fSaculty 
for  both  medical  and  dental  departments  is  as  follows: 

« 

Oharles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  pn.  d.,  ll.  d.,  preHdent  of  the  univerHty. 

Hon.  William  P.  Jones,  m.  d*,  president  of  the  faculty. 

Duncan  Eve,  M.  B.,  A.  H.,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  the  praty 
tiee  of  surgery. 

John  S.  Gain,  m.  d.^  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  ofmedieinA, 
with  clinical  medicine  and  general  pathology. 

J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  D.  b.,  h.  b.,  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and 
State  medicine, 

J.Bunyan  Stephens,  m.  ly.^professor  of  obstetrics  athd  clinical  midunfery. 

William  D.  Haggard,  m.  b.,  professor  of  gynecology  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren. 

W.  M«  y^rtrees,  M.  B.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

Paul  F.  Eve,  h.  B.,  professor  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  operative  and 
clinical  surgery. 

William  E.  IkLcOampbell,  A.  u.,  m.  b.,  professor  of  general^  descriptive^  and 
surgical  anatomy. 

John  A.  Witherspoon,  m.  b.,  professor  of  practice  of  medicine  and  medi- 
cal hygiene. 

T.  Hilliard  Wood,  M.  B.,  professor  of  physiology. 

William  F.  Glenn,  M.  B.,  professor  of  venereal  diseases. 

John  G.  Sinclair,  M.  B.,  professor  of  clinical  diseases  of  the  eye^  ear,  and 
throat. 

William  G.  Brien,  M.  b.,  ll.  n.^professor  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

J,  H.  Blanks,  m.  d.^  professor  of  clinical  medicine. 

Haley  P.  Oartwright,  m.  b.,  professor  of  physical  diagnosis. 

Charles  Mitchell,  m.  jy.yprofessor  of  microscopy  and  histology. 

James  W.  Handly,  M.  B.,  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases  and  demon- 
strator of  anutomy. 

Boss  Dunn,  M.  B.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  medical  instruction  consists  of  ^<  didactic  lectures,  with 
demonstrations,  clinical  teaching,  examinations  or  quizzes,  and  practi- 
cal teaching  in  subjects  involving  manipulation."  The  candidate  for 
graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  studied  at  least  two  years.    The  first  year  may  be  passed  at  some 
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• 

.other  repatablo  college.  A  graded  course  of  three  years  is  also  pro- 
vided, but  it  is  not  obligatory. 

The  school  is  located  on  Broad  street  and  has  one  of  the  best  equip]>ed 
buildings  in  the  country.  A  free  city  dispensary  is  located  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  fees  are:  Matriculation,  85;  lectures,  $75;  demon- 
strator's fee,  810;  graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  dental  course  of  study  embraces  '^oi)crative,  prosthetic,  and  clin- 
ical dentistry,  lectures  on  oral  and  clinical  surgery,  chemistry,  materia 
inedica,  and  therai>eutics,  regional  anatomy,  physiology,  and  micro- 
scopy.^ The  requirements  for  graduation  and  the  fees  are  similar  to 
tbose  of  the  medical  department. 

DEGREES  IN  1879. 

Betoming  to  our  account  of  the  literary  department  or  university 
proper,  at  Knoxville,  we  notice  that  the  degrees  conferred  in  1879  were 
divided  into  collegiate,  postgraduate,  and  professional.  The  collegi- 
ate degrees  were  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  The  first  was 
given  in  the  classical  college  and  included  full  courses  of  study  in  \ 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  history,  and  philosophy;  and  partial  courses  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  modem  languages.  The 
second  was  given  in  the  mechanical  college  and  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. In  the  former  it  included  full  courses  of  study  in  mathematics, 
applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  partial  courses 
in  EngUsh,  history  and  philosophy,  and  modem  languages.  In  the 
latter  full  courses  in  chemistry  (including  agricultural  chemistry), 
natural  history,  agriculture;  and  partial  courses  in  mathematics,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  English,  history  and  philosophy,  and  modem  lan- 
guages. Students  could  take  Latin  for  equivalent  literary  studies  in 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  if  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  postgraduate  degrees  were  master  of  art«  and  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. The  master's  degree  had  hitherto  been  given  in  course  to  grad- 
uates of  three  years'  standing  who  had  sustained  a  good  moral  char- 
acter and  would  present  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  original  thesis. 
Listead,  now,  one  year  of  resident  i)ostgraduate  study  was  required. 
Doctor  of  philosophy  required  two  years  of  resident  postgraduate  study 
under  direction  of  the  faculty. 

The  professional  degrees  were  civil  engineer  and  doctor  of  medicine. 
The  former  required  two  years  of  special  study.  A  teacher's  certificate 
was  given  to  those  who  properly  comi)leted  the  normal  course.  Only 
students  18  years  of  age  could  take  elective  studies  exclusively.  The 
cost  of  a  residence  of  one  year  at  the  university  was  now  placed  at  $150. 
In  1879  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  was  cut  oflf,  leaving 
only  two  years.  Applicants  must  now  be  15  years  of  age  and  able  to 
pass  in  common  school  studies,  and  Latin  also  when  there  is  a  desire 
to  enter  the  classical  department. 
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CHANGES. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  someclianges  in  the  faculty  were  made.  The 
chair  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  occupied  by  Prof.  Hunter  Nich- 
olson, had  included  also  botany  natural  history,  and  geology.  In 
order  to  give  greater  scope  for  instruction  in  these  fundamental 
branches  the  chair  was  divided  and  two  new  chairs  created — the  chair 
of  natural  history  and  geology  and  that  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, including  botany.  Prof.  Nicholson  was  assigned  to  the  former  and 
Prof.  John  M.  McBryde,  of  Virginia,  to  the  latter.  Col.  S^.  Crawford 
was  made  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets,  CoL 
Lockett  having  resigned.  David  B.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  was  also  made 
assistant  instructor  in  mathematics. 

In  July,  1879,  a  great  loss  was  sustained  by  the  university  in  the 
death  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  department  of  history  and  phi- 
losophy. The  president  in  his  next  report  to  the  legislature  tells  how 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  connected  with 
the  university  in  "the  several  relations  of  student,  instructor,  and  pro- 
fessor, and  by  his  eminent  ability  and  character,  his  experience  and 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  his  assiduous  devotion  to  duty,  had  greatly 
added  to  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  university.  His  death  is 
deeply  mourned  by  the  trustees,  by  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  and 
by  the  entire  community.^' 

Prof.  W.  G.  Bro  wn,  of  the  chair  of  general  and  agricultural  chemis- 
try, was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  June,  1880,  for  one  year  to  study 
his  profession  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Assistant  Prof.  W. 
E.  Moses  filled  the  chair  during  the  absence  of  his  principal,  and  Mr. 
Maury  Nicholson,  B.  s.,  was  appointed  assistant  instructor.  A.t  the 
same  time  Prof.  M.  W.  Easton  resigned  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
and  comparative  philology  to  accept  a  call  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia.  By  this  resignation  and  the  death  of  Prof. 
Kirkpatrick  two  lea  ding  literary  chairs  were  left  vacant.  The  board 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  some  changes.  The 
chair  of  history  and  philosoi)hy  was  assigned  to  the  president.  Mod- 
ern languages  went  to  the  professor  of  English  and  belles-lettres.  The 
expense  of  one  professorship  was  thus  saved  to  be  applied  to  the  new 
chair  of  pure  mathematics,  which  came  from  a  division  of  mathematics 
into  pure  and  applied.  The  instructorship  in  mathematics  was  dropped. 
Prof.  Lockett  was  retained  in  the  department  of  applied  mathematics, 
and  the  new  chair  of  pure  mathematics  was  filled  by  James  Dinwiddie, 
M.  A.,  late  profes  sor  in  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  Clarks- 
ville. 

In  1880  a  surveyor's  course  of  two  years,  a  practical  agriculture 
course  of  two  years,  and  a  bus  iness  course  of  one  year  were  established. 
For  the  completion  of  each  of  these,  as  well  as  the  normal  course,  a 
certificate  was  granted. 

Upon  the  course  of  practical  agriculture,  yet  somewhat  different  from 
it,  was  founded  a  system  of  agricultural  apprenticeships,  combining 
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alternate  days  of  class-room  Instruction  and  renumerative  farm  work. 
The  student's  labor  was  paid  for  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  way  at  college,  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  valuable  knowledge  in  the  practical  details  of  scientific  farming. 
All  candidates  for  flegrees  were  now  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  prepara- 
tory school  was  reduced  to  one  year  of  subcollegiate  work. 

SUMMER  NORMAL. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Knox  County,  a  State  normal  institute  was 
established  at  the  university  during  the  summer  of  ^1880.  The  session 
lasted  six  weeks.  Tuition  was  free.  The  expense  of  the  school  was 
borne  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fimd  for  education  in  the  South- 
west. The  university  trustees  and  the  city  of  Kuoxville  also  aided  at 
various  times.  The  teaching  force  was  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
university  fa<;ulty  and  other  experienced  teachers.  This  school  con- 
tinued every  summer  till  1884,  when  the  Peabody  fund  was  withdrawn. 
The  success  of  the  summer  normal  varied  with  different  years.  More 
than  200  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attended  in  1881.  In 
1884  over  300  were  in  attendance.  For  a  while  the  course  of  study 
embraced  three  years^  work.  Through  the  State  board  of  education 
diplomas  were  conferred.  Those  who  had  completed  the  first  year 
received  certificates  to  teaeh,  good  for  one  year.  Those  who  went  also 
through  the  second  year  had  certificates  for  two  years,  and  those  who 
completed  the  three  years  had  diplomas  for  life  and  were  not  subjected 
to  further  examination  by  the  public  school  authorities. 

DISTINCTIONS  AND  HONORS. 

The  university  now  established  distinctions  in  scholarship.  Students 
who  reached  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  were  considered  "  distinguished.'' 
Graduates  with  this  grade  were  "  honor  graduates."  ^<  Certificates  of 
distinction  "  were  given  to  all  students  who  reaehed  the  fixed  grade  on 
all  their  studies  for  the  year.  Certificates  of  distinguished  proficiency 
were  also  conferred  upon  those  who  attained  a  ^^  grade  of  distinction 
upon  the  average  of  any  course  required  for  a  certificate  of  i^roficiency." 
These  distinctions  were  announced  publicly  at  commencement  and  also 
published  in  the  catalogue.  Scholarships  to  a  limited  number,  with 
exemption  from  all  university  fees,  were  also  established  for  students 
of  the  highest  standing  in  a  complete  coui'se.  Somewhat  later,  addi- 
tional scholarships  were  given  in  associated  schools  that  were  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  university. 

FARM  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  1880  Prof.  McBryde  secured  the  erection  of  the  new  agricultural 
haU,  located  on  the  east  side  of  University  Hill.    On  the  first  floor  was 
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theprofessQr'8  lecture  room  and  laboratory;  above  was  the  agricoltaral 
moseum.  A  greenhouse  and  a  propagating  house  were  built  just  west 
of  the  agricultural  halL 

In  1879  Prof.  McBryde  undertook  a  number  of  farm  exi)eriment8  of 
such  practical  character  as  seeding,  mode  of  culture,  fertilizing,  cattle 
feeding,  ensilage,  etc.  Later  a  report  of  results  was  made  and  distrib- 
uted to  thefiarmers  of  the  State.  Thojexpcrimental  farm  was  put  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  "New  building,  implements,  machinery,  silos, 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  fruit  gardens  of  i)lums,  apricots,  cherries, 
quinces,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  were 
provided;  also  a  nursery  of  5,000  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
prof^essor  of  agriculture  sought  to  make  the  farm  to  his  department 
what  the  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist. 

In  1881  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  fijioxviUe  Business  Ck>l- 
lege  by  which  its  professors  (J.  W.  Jones  and  J.  F.  Jones)  would  con- 
duct the  business  department  at  the  university.  Separate  fees  were 
charged  to  students  wli^  took  the  business  course. 

In  1882  Prof.  Joynes  resigned  his  chair  of  English  and  modem 
languages.  Pro£  Bodes  Massie,  of  Yirginia,  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  The  chair  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  was  also  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  McBr^'^de.  His  successor  was  Pro£  John 
W.  Glenn,  of  Georgia.  As  has  been  stated,  Prof.  W.  E.  Moses  filled 
the  chair  of  chemicrtry  while  Prof.  Brown  was  absent  in  Europe  during 
1881-82.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Moses  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry. 

EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

In  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  agricultural  department,  the 
board  of  trustees  on  June  8, 1882,  established  on  the  college  farm  an 
experiment  station.  A  board  of  control,  composed  of  university  trus- 
tees, was  appointed  to  manage  the  station.  Prof.  John  W.  Glenn  was 
made  director.  The  work  of  the  station  was  to  be  separate  irom  the 
regular  business  of  the  farm.  The  station  management  was  to  hold 
itself  ready  to  make,  without  charge,  at  any  'time,  for  citizens  of  the 
State,  analyses  of  seeds,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  minerals  when  there  was 
a  prospect  that  such  analysis  would  result  in  public  good.  This  sta- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  five  in  the  United  States.  The  State  legisla- 
ture, in  1883,  passed  fin  act  i)roviding  for  the  analysis  and  inspection 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  tax  assessed  to 
supporting  the  station.  The  analyses  were  to  be  made  by  the  station 
in  return  for  its  share  of  the  tax.  This  amounted  to  no  more  than 
$700  to  $1,000  per  annum.  There  was  little  else  available  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Yet  many  valuable  results  were  obtained.  Three  reports 
of  150  to  200  pages  each  were  published  and  distributed  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes  was  station  chemist  from  1883  to 
1886.    He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Moses,  who  served  till  1888. 
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DR,  HIKES  RESIGNS. 

In  1SS3  Dr.  Humes  gave  np  the  presidency  and  retire*!  to  private 
life.  He  had  occupied  the  position  with  preat  credit  to  himself  and 
profit  to  the  umversitT  for  eighteen  years.  The  K^ird  decideil  not  to 
fin  the  vacancy  at  present,  and  anthorize<i  the  faculty  to  elect  a  chair- 
man.  who  should  perform  the  duties  of  president.  Thoreujwn  Prof. 
Rodes  Massic  was  elected  to  the  iKKsition.  At  the  s;ime  time  CoL 
Lockett  resigned  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics.  The  work  of  the 
chair  was  assigned  to  Prof.  Dinwiddie,  who  had  pure  mathematics,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  C.  Carter  was  elected  instmctor  in  applicil  mathematics. 
Prof.  Brown  had  also  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  minenUogy. 
Prof-  W.  A.  SToyes  was  chosen  to  fill  the  \*acancy.  Col.  Crawford,  who 
had  formerly  been  commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  military  science,  was  now  made  professor  of  military  science,  cinu- 
mandant  of  cadets,  and  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics.  Thomas  O. 
Deaderick  was  raised  from  instructor  in  ancient  languages  to  adjunct 
professor  of  the  same.  John  X.  Bogart  was  eJectoil  instructor  of  sub- 
collegiate  classes,  and  William  I.  Thomas  instructor  in  nuHlem 
languages  and  natural  history.  Another  year  was  added  to  sub- 
collegiate  instruction,  making  a  course  of  two  years. 

Prof.  Dinwiddle  resigned  his  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  summer  of 
1885.  The  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Carson,  a 
graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Prof.  E.  Alexander  served  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  during  the  col- 
legiate year  of  1885-86  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  to  accept  a  similar  place  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Adjunct  Prof.  Thomas  O.  Deaderick  was  promoted 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Prof.  Noyes  at  the  same  time  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistrj'  and 
mineralogy  to  accept  a  position  in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.     Adjunct  Prof.  W.  E.  Moses  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy. 

The  preparatory  course  was  now  again  reduced  to  one  ycai\  The 
vacillating  policy  regarding  this  department  has  been  detrimental 
throughout  the  history  of  the  university.  Frequent  changes  were  also 
ma<le  in  the  collegiate  courses,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
all  of  them.  There  was  now  a  greater  tendency  to  concoutrato,  and 
students  were  allowed  less  liberty  in  selecting  studies. 

Col.  S.  B.  Crawford  was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty  for  1880-87, 
Price  Thomas,  A.  M.,  was  chosen  instructor  in  natural  history,  agricul- 
ture, etc.;  Charles  Walker,  A.  m.,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  T.  C.  Kams,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  agricultural  college,  public  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  so  few  students  entered  its  course  of  study. 
The  authorities  sought  in  various  ways  to  remedy  the  trouble,  which 
seemed  to  be  fundamental  in  society  rather  than  in  the  university  man- 
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agement.  Farmers'  sons  especially  were  disposed  to  take  other  courses 
of  study  and  escape  the  farm  life  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
In  1886  the  trustees  and  faculty  tried  a  heroic  remedy.  All  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  courses  were  broadened  and  extended,  while 
into  every  other  course,  except  that  of  engineering,  were  introduced 
.  "  at  least  five  leading  studies  directly  relating  to  agriculture,  besides 
many  others  less  directly  bearing  on  it."  In  this  way  provision  was 
made  that  no  graduate  of  the  institution,  except  from  the  engineering 
department,  could  escape  having  a  fairly  good  agricultural  education, 

SHOP  WORK. 

At  this  time  the  feature  of  practical  work  in  the  shop  was  also  intro- 
duced. There  had  been  no  lack  of  theoretical  instruction  in  this  line, 
but  want  of  funds  and  i)ractical  leadership  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
real  work  of  the  shop.  The  management  now  began  to  feel  that  the 
school  should  be  brought  more  distinctively  within  the  scope  intended 
by  the  Congressional  act  of  endowment.  There  had  been  the  same 
difficulty  here  that  was  encountered  by  corresponding  schools  in  other 
States.  The  principles  and  practice  involved  were  radically  different 
from  the  system  of  education  hitherto  prevailing.  Consequently  teach- 
ers with  the  peculiar  training  required  were  scarce.  They  had  to  be 
produced  to  meet  the  new  demand.  All  this  took  time.  Hence  we 
find  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  a  mat- 
ter of  slow  growth.  Such  a  shop  as  was  desired,  providing  facility  for 
all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  and  metal,  could  not  be  afforded.  So  a 
small  sum  only  was  expended  for  a  plain  building,  equipped  with  simple 
machinery  for  working  in  wood.  This  new  enterprise  was  under  the 
advisory  control  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Carson,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
but  in  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  L.C.Carter, instructor  in  applied  mathe- 
matics. Mr.  Carter  was  a  young  man  of  decided  tast«  in  this  branch 
of  work,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  more  thoroughly  spent  several 
months  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1886  at  Purdue  University,  where 
the  opportunities  were  especially  good.  The  shop  was  opened  late  in 
the  season,  and  at  once  became  a  popular  feature  with  many  students. 
By  slow  degrees  the  classical  feature  was  disappearing  from  the  uni- 
versity, while  scientific  and  industrial  education  took  its  place. 

Early  in  1887  the  board  of  trustees,  recognizing  the  need  of  a  perma- 
nent and  directly  responsible  executive  officer,  elected  Dr.  John  M. 
McBryde  president.  Dr.  McBryde  had  formerly  been  very  successful 
and  popidar  as  professor  of  agriculture  in  tv»e  institution  and  was  now 
president  of  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia.  Ho  accepted  the 
new  position  and  was  expected  to  take  chai'ge  at  an  early  day,  but 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  resigned. 

NEW  PRESIDENT. 

At  this  juncture  the  board  were  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Charles 
W,  Dabney,  jr..  State  chemist  of  North  Carolina  and  director  of  the 
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North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  agreed  to  accept 
the  presidency  on  condition  that  he  should  have  full  power  in  direct- 
ing, controlling,  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  institution.  To  this  the 
board  readily  agreed,  and  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  duties 
early  in  August. 

Dr.  Dabney  is  a  native  of  Virginia — ^the  son  of  Dr.  Eobert  L.  Dab- 
ney — and  descended  from  an  old  Huguenot  family — ^the  D'Aubign^s. 
He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  also  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  then  professor  in  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Germany,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  GWittiugen.  Davidson  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1889.  Ho  had  held  several  important  posi- 
tiofts  in  his  adopted  State — North  Carolina — where  he  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  to  visit  the  industrial  schools  of  the  country  and  propose 
plans  for  a  technical  college  in  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  brought  to  his 
new  field  of  work  a  full,  vigorous  manhood  and  broad  culture;  a  bold 
business  adaptability,  and  an  eager  desire  to  put  into  practice  his 
ideas  of  technical  education.  Henceforth  <<  industrial  ^  education  is  the 
watchword — not  the  training  of  farm  laborers  or  the  teaching  of  a  trade, 
but  the  thorough  education  ot  young  men  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice Of  industrial  science,  so  they  may  go  out  into  the  world  to  be  mas- 
ters or  directors  of  industry  in  the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  mine. 

Before  Dr.  Dabney's  accession,  Clifibrd  L.  Newman,  B.  s.,  of  the  Ala- 
bama Agricultural  College,  had  been  elected  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  natural  history.  S.  N.  Smith,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  was  made  instructor  in  languages,  and  Charles  N.  Julian 
instructor  in  pure  mathematics.  J.  E.  Matheny  was  afterwards  made 
instructor  in  shorthand.  W.  I.  Thomas  was  changed  from  instructor 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages  to  adjunct  professor  of  English  and 
modern  languages. 

NEW  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  March,  1887,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  bill,  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  various 
agricidtural  colleges  already  founded  in  the  different  States.  On  the  28th 
day  of  the  same  month  the  Tennessee  legislature  passed  an  act  accepting 
the  gift  ($15,000  per  annum)  and  bestowing  it  upon  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  university,  with  the  provision  that  all  the  conditions  of 
the  donation  shall  be  carried  out.  In  order  to  better  meet  the  demands 
the  university  trustees,  in  the  following  July,  reorganized  the  agricul- 
tural department.  President  Dabney  was  made  director  of  the  station 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  4th  of  August.  By  an  oversight  no 
special  appropriation  clause  had  been  included  in  the  Congressional 
act,  consequently  nothing  was  realized  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress.  Little  could,  therefore,  be  done  till  the  spring  of  1888.  How- 
ever, wishing  to  push  matters  as  fast  as  possible.  Director  Dabney 
added  two  men  to  his  staff  in  September,  1887,  viz,  G,  S.  tVaxc^i  ^\i^  ^ 
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L.  Newmau.  The  former  was  at  the  same  time  elected  professor  of 
agriculture  and  took  his  place  in  the  faculty.  Mr.^  Newman's  election 
to  a  faculty  position  has  already  been  mentioned.  Prot  Plumb  came 
from  the  assistant  directorship  of  the  Xew  York  Station,  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Newman  had  formerly  been  assistant  at  the  Alabama  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once,  Profl 
Plumb  came  on  the  15th  of  October.  As  no  funds  were  yet  available, 
the  practical  work  was  at  first  limited*  Yet  plans  were  prepared  for 
extensive  operations  in  the  following  year.    During  the  latter  part  of 

1887  a  system  of  field  and  feeding  experiments  was  organized.  Some- 
thing was  also  done  in  a  horticultural  line.  Fruit  trees  were  planted 
and  a  tool  house  erected.  The  old  experiment  station  had  operated 
without  buildings  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  except  such  as  belonged 
to  the  university,  and  the  new  organization  had  to  begin  in  the  same 
way.  However,  steps  were  soon  taken  by  the  director  to  furnish  the 
new  station  with  all  the  needed  equipments.    During  the  summer  of 

1888  a  new  station  building,  worth  8G,800,  was  erected  a4Joining  the 
agricultural  hall  on  the  south.  The  latter  had  never  been  completed. 
Both  were  now  fitted  up  as  one  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
station  and  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university.  The  best 
gas,  water,  heating,  and  ventilating  fixtures  were  put  in.  On  the  first 
floor  were  lecture  room,  library,  chemical  laboratory,  offices,  etc  Above 
were  a  large  museum,  botanical  laboratories,  biological  and  entomolog- 
ical laboratories,  photographic  room,  etc.  The  first  bulletin,  containing 
(I)  History  and  Reorganization,  and  (II)  Dehorning  Cattle,  appeared 
in  April,  1888. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  for  the  experiment  station  and  the 
agricultural  department,  a  new  mechanical  building  was  erected  in  the 
summer  of  1888.  It  was  arranged  to  contain  lecture  room  for  physics, 
room  for  drawing,  toolroom,  carpenter  shop, lathe  room,  machine  shop, 
blackHmith  shop,  boiler  rooms,  etc.  The  structure  was  of  brick  and 
cost  $  1 1 ,500.  It  has  since  been  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machin- 
ery and  apparatus  for  giving  instruction  in  the  line  of  mechanic  arts. 
About  100  students  had  entered  this  department  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

At  the  same  time  a  residence  was  built  for  the  president^  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.  It  was  located  just  east  of  the  exi)eriment  station,  overlooking 
the  Tennessee  River. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  1888. 

President  Dabney  made  few  changes  during  his  first  year.  He  came 
into  the  work  late  and  spent  most  of  the  year  in  organizing  and  fitting 
up  the  experiment  station.  Some  changes  and  additions  were  made  in 
the  curriculum  and  teaching  force.  Dilapidated  buildings  were  repaired 
and  offices  fitted  up,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  largely  in  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  stock  and  formulating  plans  for  the  future.  In  the 
summer  of  1888  an  entire  reorganization  was  efiected. 
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As  1^  index  to  the  president's  policy  iu  the  new  organization,  we 
qnote  from  his  rex>ort  to  the  legislature  in  December,  1888.     He  says : 

The  ''  loadiug  objects  ^  of  thcso  colleges  were  to  be,  m  the  langaage  of  the  act,  *'  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
*  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  poveral  pursuits  and  professions  of  life/' 

As  interpreted  by  the  best  authorities  and  illustrated  by  the  best  institutions, 
this  means  that  these  colleges  are  to  teach  the  sciences,  and  train  youth  in  the 
methods  of  the  two  great  producing  industries,  farming  and  manufacturing,  includ- 
ing planting,  stock-raising,  mining,  engineering,  both  mechanical  and  civil,  and 
general  business.  They  wore  to  bo  polytechnic  institutes,  not  mere  manual  labor 
or  industrial  schools — ^though  scientific  men,  engineers,  and  farmers  should  aU  be 
trained  to  work  with  their  hands — but  schools  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  engineering 
and  technology;  not  schools  to  train  farm  laborers,  miners,  mechanics,  and  mere 
artisans,  for  these  can.be  best  trained  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  or  the  shop,  but 
institutes  for  the  education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  of  the  future  scien- 
tific agriculturist,  the  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  the  mechanical  engineer, 
and  the  manufacturer-of  our  country. 

It  would  bo  entirely  unuecesary  to  stop  to  show  that  our  country,  and  especially 
our  State,  needs  such  trained  experts.  Wo  have  boasted  about  the  "wonderful 
resources  of  the  Southland  their  **development"  until  wo  are  sick  of  the  very  words. 
But  we  do  want  to  see  something  made  out  of  them.  What  are  our  boasted  climate, 
onr  fertile  soils,  forests  of  timber,  or  monntaius  of  ore  to  us  until  turned  into  wealth! 

We  are  more  weary  still  of  this  wretched  twaddle  about  the  *'need  of  the  inmii- 
H^ration  of  skilled  labor  and  of  capital"  to  the  South.  Our  best  "  resources  "  are  our 
xobnst  young  men  and  women.  We  want  to  "develop"  the  power  that  is  in  them. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  education,  and  if  we  want  to  "develop  our  resources"  we 
must  educate  our  youth  in  the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  engineers  in  our  mines  and  on  our  railroads  and  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  our  shops  and  factories  are  imported.  Oar  chemists,  electricians, 
architects,  and  mechanical  engineers  all  come  from  the  North  or  abroad.  This  is 
weU,  but  not  best.  The  mechanic  who  comes  from  Pittsburg  with  his  kit  of  tools 
to  set  our  boilers,  adjust  our  engines,  and  arrange  our  factories  will  do  his  work, 
pack  his  kit,  and,  like  the  Chinaman,  take  himself  and  his  earnings  back  to  the 
land  he  came  from.  Foreign  cajrital  acts  in  very  much  the  same  way.  It  is  well 
enough  to  have  English  speculators  buy  up  our  valuable  mineral  and  timber  lauds 
and  work  them,  even  if  the  profit  goes  back  to  Loudon,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better,  even  if  it  camo  not  quite  so  soon,  if  our  young  men  supijlied  the  brains  to 
open  up  and  the  money  to  own  these  properties. 

The  only  sure  way  to  develop  a  country  is  by  developing  its  people.  The  boys  of 
to-day  are  the  men  of  to-morrow.  The  only  permanent  development  is  the  educa- 
tion of,  the  development  of  power  in,  the  man.  To  this  end  we  need  more  schools  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  South.  Custom  and  traditions  are  leading  our  South- 
ern colleges  and  universities  to  devote  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  languages 
and  literature.  It  is  folly  to  continue,  as  Huxley  expresses  it,  "in  this  age  of  fall 
modem  artiUery,  to  turn  out  our  boys  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  only  with  the 
Bword  and  shield  of  an  ancient  gladiator."  The  chemist's  balance  and  the  engineer's 
transit  are  better  instruments  for  these  times. 

In  a  scientific  age  and  an  industrial  section  an  exclusive  education  in  the  dead 
languages  is  a  curious  anomaly.  The  flowers  of  litcratnre  should  indeed  be  culti- 
vated, bat  it  will  not  be  wise  to  send  men  into  our  fields  of  industry  to  reap  the 
harvest  when  they  have  been  taught  only  to  pick  flowers  and  push  aside  the  wheat. 

Our  youth  have  the  capacity  and  taste  for  these  pursuits  equal  to  any  others. 
Fxeeident  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  makes,  in  a  recent 
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report,  the  following  Temarks,  which  arc  most  pertinent  to  this  snbjeot:  Says  he: 
''Among  the  gratifying  features  is  the  appearance  of  students  from  eleven  Southern 
States.  Believi  ng,  as  I  do,  in  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  of  industrial  growth 
in  that  portion  of  our  country,  it  is  with  keen  delight  that  I  see  so  many  of  the  gen- 
erous youths  of  the  South  turning  from  the  rhetorical  and  dialectic  exercises, 
which  so  engrossed  the  educational  interests  of  the  generations  past,  to  qualify  them- 
selves, by  scientific  and  technological  study  and  practice,  to  lead  and  direct  tha 
development  of  the  industrial  energies  and  the  natural  resources  of  that  fair  land." 
It  is  a  trite  but  true  remark  that  we  need  to  diversify  our  industries.  Industrially 
and  commercially  our  country  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  We  buy  too  much 
abroad  and  make  too  little  at  home.  This  subject  is  so  important,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  industrial  and  technical  college,  that  a  ftiller  consideration  of  it 
is  Justified. 

In  speaking  of  the  industrial  changes  of  the  last  thirty  years,  Presi- 
dent Dabney  says : 

All  of  the  important  industries  were  represented  on  the  old  time  Southern  farm. 
The  wagon,  plow,  and  blacksmith  shop,  the  mill,  the  tannery,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  house  were  the  farm  factories.  In  those  days  our  people  lived  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  to  a  great  extent.    Now-a-days  they  live  out  of  the  stores. 

There  was  not  such  a  need  for  technical  schools  in  those  good  days  as  there  is  now. 
The  boy  saw  the  illustrations  of  simple  industries  everywhere,  and  daily  opporta- 
nity  was  afforded  him  of  trying  his  hand  at  some  of  them.  Though  he  had  far  less 
familiarity  with  books,  he  had  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life. 

Every  observer  must  see  that  the  manufactures  are  steadily  leaving  the  farms  and 
firesides  of  our  people,  and  with  them  the  best  opportunities  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing  of  youth.  Now  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  the  coucentiation  of  indus- 
tries. Even  the  small  factories  in  the  towns  are  dying  out.  Great  combinations  of 
capital  choke  out  the  small  ones,  and  all  the  manufactures  are  coUeoting  in  the  great 
cities.  This  movement  tends  to  make  an  agricultural  section  more  and  mpre  depend- 
ent and  helpless. 

Now,  do  not  the  people  of  the  South  know  what  this  means  by  this  timet  Have 
we  not  learned  that  the  farming  profession  bears  a  very  undue  share  of  the  burdena 
of  all  kinds  f  The  farmers  ore  the  only  people  who  do  not ''  combine.''  Wo  are  yet 
to  hear  of  a  farmers  cotton  **  trust"  or  com ''  trust."  The  result  is  that  the  financial 
system  of  the  country,  the  corporation  laws,  the  tariff  laws,  the  railroad,  and  nearly 
all  the  laws  are  against  the  land  and  the  land  owners.  That  property  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  prosperity  is  made  to  bear  nearly  all  the  burdens,  and  that  man 
who  should  be  the  freest  in  the  world  is  made  the  "  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water  "  for  every  other  class.  To  remain  an  exclusively  agricultural  people,  and 
to  buy  all  we  need,  means  continued  financial  and  commercial  dependency,  continued 
slavery  to  every  class  and  interest — continued  poverty. 

We  hoar  a  good  deal,  in  the  cotton-growing  sections  particularly,  about  the  poor 
shiftless  farmer  who  mortgages  his  farm,  his  mules  and  implements,  his  very  crop 
itself,  six  months  before  it  is  made,  to  the  commission  merchant  who  "runs"  him. 
He  is  but  a  type  of  the  country,  or  state,  which  lives,  in  these  days,  upon  farming 
alone.  The  st-ate  with  only  one  industry,  or  one  leading  means  of  making  a  living, 
is  just  as  badly  off  as  the  farmer  with  only  one  mortgaged  croj).  I  have  somewhere 
seen  this  illustration  used :  The  South  produced,  we  will  say,  $300,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  last  year.  Suppose  we  keep  the  whole  crop,  for  one  year,  at  home  for 
manufacture  and  distribution.  You  begin  by  scattering  $300,000,000  through  our 
land,  the  price  of  the  raw  cotton.  Next,  let  us  spin  it  into  yarns,  and  wo  almost 
doub  le  its  value,  and  in  doing  so  put  nearly  $300,000,000  into  the  pocket«  of  our 
people.  You  have  now  about  $600,000,000  worth.  Now  weave  these  yarns  into  the 
beat  oloth,  and  you  again  double  its  value.    You  have  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
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erty,  or  fonr  times  what  your  crude  material  was  worth.  Sell  it  now  and  you  have 
almost  enough  money  to  pay  the  National  debt.  This  is  the  possibility.  It  is  an 
ideal  case,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  does  not  work  in  an  ideal  way^  but  the 
nearer  we  approximate  this,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  what  Emerson  Said,  "  If  you  do  'not  use  the 
tools  they  will  use  you/'  If  you  do  not  use  machines  yourself,  the  men  who  do  use 
them  will  make  a  tool  and  a  slave  of  you. 

The  genua  homo  has  been  described  by  the  naturalist  as  the  tool- using  animal.  Cer- 
tainly the  higher  he  gets  up  in  the  scale  of  being  the  more  does  ho  use  tools.  Our^ 
is  the  age  of  tools.  I  believe  it  was  Sir  John  Lubbock  who  said :  "  The  old  poet 
chose  for  the  theme  of  his  song  'Arms  and  Men.'  '  Tools  and  Men '  should  be  the 
theme  of  the  epic  of  this  century." 

The  state  must  promote  higher  education  in  all  departments,  but  there  are  these 
great  economic  reasons  why  it  is  especially  interested  in  scientific  and  technioal 
education.  Science  and  technology  have  direct  influence  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  people,  and  promote  the  industries  which  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  state 
to  cherish. 

In  our  country  there  are  two  great  classes  of  universities  or  institutions  for  higher 
education — 1,  the  state  schools;  2,  the  denominational  or  church  colleges.  Each 
class  has  most  excellent  reasons  for  its  existence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Christian 
parents,  of  any  denomination,  have  a  perfect  right,  and  a  sound  motive,  for  desiring 
that  their  sons  shall  be  trained,  especially  in  their  earlier  years,  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  ideas  as  to  religion  and  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  must 
see  to  it  that  all  young  men  are  educated  for  the  greatest  usefulness  and  the  highest 
success  in  life.  State  aid  to  higher  education  has  become  an  established  fact  and 
a  leading  portion  of  the  policy  of  all  enlightened  governments,  though  the  time  was 
when  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  clerical  element,  as  it  rarely  is  now,  except 
in  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  communities.  All  true  religion  and  philosophy 
teach  us  that  we  are  our  ^'  brother's  keeper,''  and,  amidst  all  these  classes  and  sects 
among  men,  there  is  no  other  omnipresent  and  impartial  agent  except  the  state  to 
see  to  "  our  brother's  "  proper  education. 

The  clerical  influence  has,  properly  enough,  caused  denominational  colleges  to 
devote  themselves  in  the  past  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  classics.  In  this  field  this  class  of  institutions  has  done  an  unspeakably  vast 
and  far-reachiog  work  in  America.  Nearly  all  of  our  American  uni verities  were 
founded  hpon  church  schools.  The  devoted  pastor  who  taught  the  children  during 
the  week  and  the  grown  people  on  the  Lord's  day  laid  the  foundations  for  good  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  The  old  dominie  did  the  pioneer  work  and  did  it  well.  But 
he  and  his  schools  can  never,  from  the  nature  of  his  training,  become  a  leader  in 
scientific  research  and  in  making  correct  interpretations  and  applications  of  science. 
It  is  his  business,  following  St.  Paul,  to  fight  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  and  while 
doing  this,  history  shows  that  he  is  not  a  particularly  good  friend  of  true  science  or 
of  anything  new  in  science.  Hence  it  has  become  the  special  province  of  states  to 
promote  the  natural  sciences,  both  general  and  economic.  Without  neglecting  lan- 
guages, literature,  or  philosophy,  as  the  church  colleges  do  not  omit  the  natural 
sciences  altogether  from  their  courses,  state  institutions  are  particularly  charged 
with  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  this  department.  In  a  measure  the  one 
class  of  institutions  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither 
can,  or  should,  take  fully  the  place  of  the  other  in  our  American  system  of  edacation, 
though  the  state  school  is  steadily  tending  to  and  must  ultimately  become,  every- 
where, the  broadest  and  the  most  liberal,  and  realize  most  fully  the  true  university 
idea. 

The  board  of  trustcss,  under  wlioiii  the  reorganization  was  effected, 
embraced  the  following  names:  His  Excellency  Eobert  L.  Taylor, 
governor  of  Tennessee,  ex  officio;  Hon.  John  Allison,  aecie>\»!t^  oii^^i-aS^^ 
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ex  officio;  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  superiuteudent  of  public  instruction, 
ex  officio  ;  Hugh  L.  McGlung,  Hon.  O.  P.  Temple,  Frank  A.  B.  Sootti 
Bobert  H.  Armstrong,  B.  H.  Smith,  M.  d.,  B.  P.  Eaton,  H.  L.  W. 
Mynatt,  Hon.  D.  A.  Nuuu,  Edward  J.  Sanford,  W.  A.  Henderson,  esq., 
Hon.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Bev.  James  Park,  D.  D.,  James  D.  Cowan,  C.  Dead- 
erick,  M.  d.,  John  M.  Boyd,  M.  D.,  Hon.  George  Brown,  J.  W.  Gaut^ 
Samuel  L.  McKinney,  William  Morrow,  m.  d  ,  William  B.  Beese,  esq., 
Moses  White,  esq.,  James  Comfort,  esq.,  Samuel  B.  Luttrell,  and  Bobert 
Craighead. 

The  officers  of  the  board  were  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  president; 
Bobert  Craighead,  treasurer,  and  S.  H.  Smith,  m.  d.,  secret^iry. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  consisted 
of  O.  P.  Temple,  J.  W.  Gaut,  B.  H.  Armstrong,  James  Park,  d.  d.,  and 
Bobert  Craighead. 

The  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  governor,  consisted  of  Charles 
Mason,  Jonesboro;  John  W.  Paulett,  Knoxville;  Bev.  George  Stuart, 
Cleveland;  J.  W.  Sparks,  Murfreesboro;  Clinton  Armstrong,  Lewia- 
burg;  T.  B.  Harwell,  M.  d.,  Pulaski;  William  Sanford,  Covington;  J. 
Harvey  Mathes,  Memphis,  and  S.  B.  Williamson,  Trenton. 

The  officers  of  government  and  instruction  elected  were: 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  ph.  d.  (Gottingen),  president  of  the  univerHtg, 
Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  M.  (graduate  University  of  Virginia),  dean  of  ike 

college, 
£enneth  G.  Matheaon  (South  Carolina  Military  Academy),  commandani 

of  cadets. 

The  faculty  elected,  in  the  order  of  official  seniority,  were  as  follows: 
William  W.  Carson,  c.  E.,  M.  E.  (Washington  and  Lee  University), jpro- 

fessor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering, 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  ph.  d.  (Gottingen),  professor  of  organic  and 

agricultural  chemistry. 
Charles  S.  Plumb,  n.  s.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College),  professor 

of  agriculture, 
F.  Lamson-Scribner,  b.  s.  (Maine  State  QoWq^q),  professor  of  botany  and 

horticulture, 
J.  S.  Coon,  M.  E.  (Cornell  University),  jr>ro/ejj«or  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  physics, 
Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  m.  (graduate  University  of  Virginia),  professor 

of  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Charles  E.  Wait,  c.  E.,  M.  E.  (University  of  Virginia),  pn.  D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri),  professor  of  general  and  analytical  cJietnistry  and 

metallurgy, 
Charles  W.  Kent,  A.  m.  (University  of  Virginia),  ph.  d.  (Leipsic),  jwo- 

fessor  of  English  and  modern  langtia^cs, 
Edward  E.  Gayle,  first  lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  professor 

of  military  science  and  taciks. 
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Theodore  F.  Bnrgdorff;  passed  assistant  ougineer^  U.  S.  K.^  asiociate 
pro/estor  of  mathematics  and  engineering. 

Thomas  0.  Kams,  A.  m.  (XJniversity  of  Tennessee),  associate  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  of  literature  and  of  history. 

Henry  B.  SnmmerB,  B.  s.  (Cornell  University),  associate  professor  of  bi- 
ology and  zoology. 

Clifford  L.  Ifewman,  B.  s.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ala- 
bama),  assistant  prof essor  of  agriculture. 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson  (South  Carolina  Military  Academy;,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English. 

S.  K.  Smith,  A.  M.  (XJniversity  of  Tennessee),  instructor  in  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

Charles  Hancock  (graduate  Miller  Manual  Labor  school  of  Virginia), 
instructor  in  mechanics. 

David  B.  Oviatt  (Cornell  XJniversity),  instructor  in  draunng. 

William  B.  Ellington  (University  of  Tennessee),  instructor  in  mathe^ 
matics. 

J.  E.  Matheny,  instructor  in  bookkeeping. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  physician. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Camsou,  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Pro£  Chas.  S.  Plumb,  librarian. 

Capt  K.  O.  Matheson,  inspector  of  buildings. 

Bobert  J.  Cummings,  superintendent  of  the  farm. 
The  officers  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  elected  were: 

Charles  W.  Dabuey,  jr.,  PBkD.  (CK)ttingen),  director. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  B.  s.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College),  assist- 
ant director  J  in  charge  of  field  and  feeding  experim^ents. 

F.  Lamson-Scribner,  B.  s.  (Maine  State  College),  botanist  and  horticul- 
turist 

Winthrop  E.  Stone,  B.  s.,  ph.  d.  (Gottingen),  chemist. 

Henry  E.  Summers,  B.  s.  (Cornell  University),  entomologist. 

Clifford  L.  Newman,  B.  s.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Alabama),  assistant. 

Bobert  J.  Cummings,  foreman  of  experiment  farm. 

Thomas  L.  Norwood,  A.  M.  (University  of  North  Carolina),  had  been 
elected  professor  of  modern  languages  and  English  and  also  dean  of 
the  faculty,  but  very  unfortunately  sickened  and  died  before  the  term 
opened. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  faculty  now  consisted  of  9  professors,  3  associate 
professors,  2  assistant  professors,  and  5  instructors. 

Including  both  experiment  station  and  faculty,  the  universities  and 
colleges  represented  were  as  follows:  German  universities  (Leipsic  and 
Gottingen),  3;  University  of  Virginia,  3;  Cornell  University,  3;  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  2;  Universityof  Tennessee,  3;  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  1 ;  West  Point,  1 ;  United  States  Naval 
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Academy^  1;  Maine  State  Oollege,  1;  Soutli  Oarolina  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1;  Alabama  Agricaltaral  and  Mechanical  College,  1;  Miller 
School  of  Virginia,  1. 

The  departments  of  instruction  comprised,  first  the  academic,  which 
was  subdivided  into  the  collegiate  and  the  university,  or  post-gradu- 
ate j  secondly,  the  professional,  located  at  Nashville,  which  was  sub- 
divided into  a  course  in  medicine  and  a  course  in  dentistry. 

The  collegiate  department  embraced  the  following  courses  of  study: 
(a)  Literary-scientific. 
(6)  Latin-scientific. 

(c)  Course  in  agriculture, 

(d)  Course  in  civil  engineering. 

(e)  Course  of  mechanical  engineering. 
(/)  Course  in  chemistry. 

{g)  Course  in  mining  engineering. 

These  led  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, bachelor  of  agriculture,  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering,  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  applied  chemistry. 

The  university  department  included  courses  for  the  graduate  degrees 
of  master  of  arts,  master  of  science,  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
first  and  second  required  one  year  of  study ^  the  third,  two  years. 
Secondly,  were  the  professional  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  civil  engi- 
neer, mining  engineer,  and  mechanical  eugineer.  In  the  third  place 
were  courses  for  special  students  in  the  various  departments.  Univer- 
sity students  working  for  degrees  were  required  to  be  graduates  of  the 
academic  department  of  this  or  equivalent  schools  and  resident  at  the 
university.    Master  of  agriculture  was  afterwards  introduced. 

The  medical  department  at  Nashville  gave  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  5  the  dental  department,  that  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

The  following  subdepartments,  or  schools,  were  included  in  the  aca- 
demic department: 

(1)  School  of  ancient  languages,  with  one  professor  and  one  instructor. 

(2)  School  of  English  and  modern  languages,  with  two  professors 
and  one  assistant  professor. 

(3)  School  of  mathematics  and  civil  engiueeriug,  with  two  professors 
and  one  instructor. 

(4)  School  of  mechanical  engineering  and  physics,  with  one  professor 
and  two  instructors. 

(5)  School  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  with 
one  professor. 

(6)  School  of  agricultural  and  organic  chemistry,  with  one  professor. 

(7)  School  of  agriculture,  with  one  professor  and  one  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

(8)  School  of  botany  and  horticulture,  with  one  professor. 

(9)  School  of  biology  and  zoology,  with  one  professor. 

(10)  School  of  military  science  and  tactics. 
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The  preparatory  department  was  abolished.  A  few  subcoUegiate 
classes  were  retained  to  meet  a  present  demand. 

Four  new  schools  of  study  had  been  established,  viz:  Mechanical 
engineering  and  physics,  agricultural  and  organic  chemistry,  botany 
and  horticulture,  and  biology  and  zoology. 

The  president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  the  commandant  of  cadets 
constituted  a  governing  committee  for  discipline  among  the  students. 
All  collegiate  students  were  put  under  strict  military  rules.  The  dean 
also  had  charge  of  .entrance  examinations,  classification,  records,  and 
reports. 

The  library  was  overhauled  and  recatalogued  according  to  the  well- 
known  Dewey  decimal  classification  system.  It  now  contains,  as  pre- 
viously  stated,  about  6,000  volumes.  The  exi)eriment-station  library 
contaius  2,500  volumes. 

As  regards  the  working  policy  of  the  school.  President  Dabney  bent 
every  energy  in  the  direction  of  science  and  industrial  lines.  Latin  and 
Greek  were  still  retained,  but  they  were  made  far  less  prominent  than 
formerly.  The  work  was  well  done,  but  fewer  students  were  encouraged 
to  take  it.  The  work  in  all  departments  was  made  largely  practical  in 
character.  Students  were  trained  to  habits  of  observation.  The  eye 
was  taught  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute,  "  believing,"  in  the  words 
of  the  president,  "that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  by  doing 
it.''  Hence  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  practice  and  laboratory 
work,  in  which  the  student  sought  to  apply  the  principles  taught  and 
was  encouraged  to  discover  new  facts  for  himself.  As  lectures  were 
delivered  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  botany,  students  were  expected 
to  work  out  in  the  laboratory  the  principles  set  forth.  The  microscope 
was  extensively  used  in  studying  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  etc. 
Much  special  work  was  done  in  the  study  of  the  grasses.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  had  i)ractical  work  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  dairy, 
and  stable,  and  were  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  farm 
implements  and  machines.  In  horticulture  students  were  taught  graft- 
ing, budding,  use  of  hotbeds,  etc.  Students  in  engineering  surveyed 
imaginary  railroads,  built  bridges,  and  constructed  tunnels.  In  me- 
chanical engineering  they  drew  plans,  worked  in  wood,  and  learned 
the  use  of  machines.  In  biology  they  dissected  and  studied  animals, 
collected  specimens,  and  made  classifications.  Even  in  the  more  liter- 
ary studies,  where  the  practical  is  not  so  easy,  laboratory  methods  were 
extensively  pursueiil. 

In  1889  the  teachers'  course,  which  had  been  left  out  of  the  new 
organization,  was  revived.  It  extended  over  two  spring  terms  of  five 
months  each.  Those  completing  it  were  granted  a  certificate.  Only 
actual  teachers  could  enter.  Improvements  went  steadily  forward  this 
year.  Electric  lights  and  electric  bells  were  put  in  and  fUrther  repairs 
were  made. 

Prof.  0.  S.  Plumb  resigned  the  chair  of  agmuUxvt^  m  ^r^^'^SSife^ 
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and  aJflo  his  position  in  the  experiment  station,  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Indiana  State  experiment  station.  His  place  was  filled  the  next 
year  by  the  election  of  M^j.  C.  F.  Yanderford,  formerly  of  the  State 
agricultural  department  at  Nashville.  Prof.  Stonewall  Tompkins  was 
also  elected  superintendent  of  shops,  vice  J.  S.  Goon,  resigned.  W.  M. 
Yager  was  made  instructor  in  mechanics,  and  U.  J.  Darnall  instructor 
in  German.  Gommandant  Matheson  also  resigned  in  1890,  and  his 
office  was  added  to  the  chair  of  military  science,  occupied  by  Lieut.  E. 
E.  Gaylc,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Gooper  D.  Schmitt,  H.  A.  (University  of 
Virginia),  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

The  experiment-station  work  was  greatly  increased  after  the  reorgan- 
ization. Various  collections  were  made.  The  Gattiuger  Herbarium, 
of  Nashville,  contabuDg  4,500  plants,  was  purchased  for  use  of  uni- 
versity and  station.  Fungi  and  other  specimens  were  secured  from 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  foreign  couutries.  The  publications 
of  the  stations  were  of  three  kinds :  annual  rei)orts,  quarterly  bulletins, 
and  special  bulletins;  the  last  at  irregular  intervals.  The  annuals 
give  full  details  of  the  work  in  the  various  divisions.  The  quarterlies 
contain  brief  outlines  of  the  same  where  early  publication  is  necessary. 
The  specials  are  to  give  the  farmer  information  which  may  be  urgently 
demanded  without  any  delay.  Among  the  various  subjects  upon 
which  bulletins  have  been  issued,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
*' Weeds  of  the  Farm,"  "Grasses  of  Mountain  Meadows  and  Deer 
Parks,''  '^Diseases  of  the  Irish  Potato,''  "Ghemical  Gompositions  and 
Tests  of  Varieties  of  Strawberries,"  and  "  Points  about  Gountry  Boads." 

President  Dabney  resigned  the  station  directorship  in  1890  to  become 
station  chemist.  Dr.  Stone  having  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  in 
Purdue  University.  Prof.  Scribner  M'as  then  elected  station  dii^ector. 
Other  additions  and  changes  occurred  about  the  same  time.  L.  P.  Brown 
was  elected  acting  chemist  for  a  while,  to  be  succeeded  by  J.  B.  McBryde 
as  assistant  chemist.  W,  N.  Price  succeeded  G.  L.  Newman  in  the 
field  and  feeding  division.  Paul  F.  Kefauver  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  agriculturist.  The  entomologist,  H.  E.  Summers,  resigned  and 
went  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  South  America  in  1891. 

In  order  to  accommodate  working  men  who  could  not  attend  the  day 
sessions,  a  night  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1889.  It  was  ot 
an  industrial  character.  The  citizens  of  Knoxville  aided  liberally  with 
their  means.  Instruction  was  given  in  English  grammar,  composition, 
and  rhetoric  J  practical  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry;  freehand, 
elementary,  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing;  penmanship,  business 
letters  and  forms;  fuels  and  furnaces;  boilers  and  steam  engines;  elec- 
tricity and  its  api)lications;  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating;  chem- 
istry of  iron  aud  steel;  mortars  and  cement;  photography,  blue-prints, 
etc  No  tuition  was  charged  and  the  instructors,  who  belonged  to  the 
nniversity,  donated  their  time.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Mechan- 
"  building  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  throughout 
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January,  February^  March  and  April.  The  members  of  the  teaching 
force  were:  Prof.  S.  Tompkins,  principal;  Prof.  T.W.Jordan,  language; 
Prof.  T.  0.  Kams,  English;  Prof.  G.  D.  Schmitt,  mathematics;  Pro£ 
R.  S.  Collins  (of  Knoxvillo  Business  College),  book-keeping  and  pen- 
manship; W.  R.  Ellington,  freehand  drawing;  W.  M.  Yager,  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  number  of  popular  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry, electricity,  and  political  economy,  were  delivered  during  the 
session. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LAW. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  1889-90,  a  department  of 
law  was  established  with  ex-Supreme  Judge  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  dean 
and  professor  in  charge.  The  course  of  study  extended  through  two 
years,  though  students  could  by  previous  study  enter  the  advanced 
class.  After  passing  the  first  term  of  first  year  the  students  organized 
a  moot  court  for  the  practice  of  the  i)rinciples  acquired.  The  course 
led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  To  enter,  applicants  must  bo  19 
years  old  and  have  a  good  English  education.  Law  students  could  also 
enter  literary  classes  with  privilege  of  reading  room  and  library,  as 
well  as  become  members  of  the  literary  societies.  Tuition  was  $50  for 
five  months.  Special  lectures  by  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  are 
delivered  annually.  Judge  Freeman  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He 
sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Tennessee  for  sixteen  years.  The  reports 
for  that  period  bear  witness  to  his  industry,  ability,  and  learning. 
During  the  spring  term  of  1891  Judge  Freeman  was  compelled  to  rest 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Ilis  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  H.  H.  IngersoU, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  State  and  national 
courts.  Judge  Freeman  died  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  Judge  IngersoU 
succeeded  him  as  dean.  Mr.  George  E.  Beers,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  was  elected  associate  professor.  The  first  law  class,  num- 
bering 7  members,  graduated  in  1891. 

YOUNa  men's  christian  association. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Cree,  of  the  international  conmiittee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  held  some  meetings  at  the  university  in 
1877,  and  on  February  2  of  that  year  organized  a  local  association.  D. 
B.  Johnson,  of  the  dass  of  1877,  was  the  fiirst  president;  James  H. 
Cowan,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Heiskell,  secretary;  and  John  M. 
Allen,  treasurer.  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  chapel. 
Afterwards  a  room  was  secured  in  the  steward's  hall,  and  later  apart- 
ments were  opened  on  second  floor  of  East  College.  In  1887  rooms  were 
fitted  up  on  first  floor.  The  association  has  had  its  seasons  of  difficulty, 
but,  firom  a  small  begiuning,  has  arisen  to  be  a  power  in  the  life  of  the 
schooL  It  brought  together  at  Knoxville  the  first  conference  of  asso- 
ciations in  East  Tennessee.  The  university  association  has  rarely  failed 
to  be  represented  in  international  and  State  coaveviUow&%    0\i^  ^"i  >^ 
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most  zealous  members,  Mr.  James  H.  Cowan,  lias  done  mach  good 
work,  not  only  locally  but  through  the  State,  A  convention  of  the  East 
Tennessee  college  associations  was  held  at  the  university  in  February, 
1889.  Seventy  delegates  were  present.  A  great  revival  among  the 
students  followed,  in  which  35  were  converted. 

On  February  22, 1890,  Mr.  0.  K.  Ober,  of  the  international  commit- 
tee, held  a  meeting  at  the  university  and  started  a  subscription  for  a 
new  building.  Many  students  subscribed  $100  each,  and  as  a  result 
$3,500  was  raised  on  the  spot.  After  some  days  $6,000  was  reached. 
The  university  trustees  offered  $3,000  provided  $7,000  was  raised  in  a 
given  time.  The  amount  was  secured  and  dirt  was  broken  for  the  new 
building  on  June  9, 1890.  The  ambition  of  the  founders  grew  as  time 
progressed,  and  the  result  is  a  fine,  modern  three-story  building,  which, 
with  equipment,  cost  about  $20,000.  It  stands  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  campus  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  mountains. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a  bowling  alley,  ball  cage,  and  heating  fiir- 
nace.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  gymnasium,  barber  shop,  amusement 
rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  and  bath  rooms.  On  the  third 
(entrance)  floor  are  the  secretary's  office,  reception  room,  drawing  room, 
reading  room,  assembly  hall,  race  track,  and  visitors*^  gallery.  This 
is  the  first  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  erected 
south  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  H.  K.  Denlinger,  honor  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  1891. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  President  Dabney  was  "  the  power 
behind  the  throne  "  in  the  conception  and  successful  realization  of  this 
idea  of  a  house  for  the  association.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  in  build- 
ing up  the  university  that  religious  interests  and  influences  should  not 
be  neglected. 

In  1890  Congress  made  an  additional  appropriation  to  the  land  grant 
colleges  of  the  various  States.  The  amount  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  It  begins  with  $15,000  on  June  30, 1890,  and  is 
increased  $1,000  each  year  till  the  donation  reaches  $25,000,  which  sum 
is  to  be  paid  thereafter  annually.  This  fund  can  go  only  to  "instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction."  The  State  legislature 
gave  its  assent  as  required  by  law. 

The  teachers'  department  was  greatly  strengthened  m  1890  by  the 
election  of  Prof.  Prank  M.  Smith  as  principal.  Prof.  Smith  was,  at  the 
time,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  did  not  take  charge 
till  the  spring  term  of  1891.  Prof.  Smith  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  public  school  work  of  the  State  as  teacher,  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent,  and  State  superintendent.  For  completion  of  the 
course  a  certificate  is  granted  which  enables  the  bearer  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  of  the  State  without  further  examination.    The  course 
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The  preparatory  department  was  abolished.  A  few  subcollegiate 
classes  were  retained  to  meet  a  present  demand. 

Four  new  schools  of  study  had  been  established,  viz :  Mechanical 
engineering  and  physics,  agricultural  and  organic  chemistry,  botany 
and  horticulture,  and  biology  and  zoology. 

The  president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  the  commandant  of  cadets 
constituted  a  governing  committee  for  discipline  among  the  students. 
All  collegiate  students  were  put  under  strict  military  rules.  The  dean 
also  had  charge  of  .entrance  examinations,  classification,  records,  and 
reports. 

The  library  was  overhauled  and  recatalogued  according  to  the  well- 
known  Dewey  decimal  classification  system.  It  now  contains,  as  pre- 
viously  stated,  about  6,000  volumes.  The  exi)eriment-station  library 
contains  2,500  volumes. 

As  regards  the  working  policy  of  the  school.  President  Dabney  bent 
every  energy  in  the  direction  of  science  and  industrial  lines.  Latin  and 
Greek  were  still  retained,  but  they  were  made  far  less  prominent  than 
formerly.  The  work  was  well  done,  but  fewer  students  were  encouraged 
to  take  it.  The  work  in  all  departments  was  made  largely  practical  in 
character.  Students  were  trained  to  habits  of  observation.  The  eye 
was  taught  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute,  "  believing,"  in  the  words 
of  the  president,  "  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  by  doing 
it.'^  Hence  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  practice  and  laboratory 
work,  in  which  the  student  sought  to  apply  the  principles  taught  and 
was  encouraged  to  discover  new  facts  for  himself.  As  lectures  were 
delivered  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  botany,  students  were  expected 
to  work  out  in  the  laboratory  the  principles  set  forth.  The  microscope 
was  extensively  used  in  studying  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  etc 
Much  special  work  was  done  in  the  study  of  the  grasses.  The  agri- 
cultural classes  had  practical  work  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  dairy, 
and  stable,  and  were  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  farm 
implements  and  machines.  In  horticulture  students  were  taught  graft- 
ing, budding,  use  of  hotbeds,  etc.  Students  in  engineering  surveyed 
imaginary  railroads,  built  bridges,  and  constructed  tunnels.  In  me- 
chanical engineering  they  drew  plans,  worked  in  wood,  and  learned 
the  use  of  machines.  In  biology  they  dissected  and  studied  animals, 
collected  specimens,  and  made  classifications.  Even  in  the  more  liter- 
ary studies,  where  the  practical  is  not  so  easy,  laboratory  methods  were 
extensively  pursueii. 

In  1889  the  teachers'  course,  which  had  been  left  out  of  the  new 
organization,  was  revived.  It  extended  over  two  spring  terms  of  five 
months  each.  Those  completing  it  were  granted  a  certificate.  Only 
actual  teachers  could  enter.  Improvements  went  steadily  forward  this 
year.  Electric  lights  and  electric  bells  were  put  in  and  further  repairs 
were  made. 

Prot  0.  S.  Plumb  resigned  the  chair  of  agricuUvuiek  m  K^t^«i^S^i 
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and  also  his  position  in  the  experiment  station,  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Indiana  State  experiment  station.  His  place  was  filled  the  next 
year  by  the  election  of  Miy.  C.  F.  Vanderford,  formerly  of  the  State 
agricultural  department  at  Nashville.  Prof.  Stonewall  Tompkins  was 
also  elected  superintendent  of  shoi>s,  vice  J.  S.  Coon,  resigned.  W.  M. 
Yager  was  made  instructor  in  mechanics,  and  II.  J.  Darnall  instructor 
in  German.  Commandant  Matheson  also  resigned  in  1890,  and  his 
office  was  added  to  the  chair  of  military  science,  occupie<l  by  Lieut.  E. 
E.  Gayle,  of  the  XJ.  S.  Army.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  M.  A.  (University  of 
Virginia),  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

The  experiment-station  work  was  greatly  increased  after  the  reorgan- 
ization. Various  collections  were  made.  The  Gattinger  Herbarium, 
of  Kashville,  containing  4,500  plants,  was  purchased  for  use  of  uni- 
versity and  station.  Fungi  and  other  specimens  were  secured  from 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  foreign  countries.  The  publications 
of  the  stations  were  of  three  kinds :  annual  reports,  quarterly  bulleUus, 
and  special  bulletins;  the  last  at  irregular  intervals.  The  annuals 
give  full  details  of  the  work  in  the  various  divisions.  The  quarterlies 
contain  brief  outlines  of  the  same  where  early  publication  is  necessary. 
The  specials  are  to  give  the  farmer  information  which  may  be  urgently 
demanded  without  any  delay.  Among  the  various  subjects  ui)on 
which  bulletins  have  been  issued,  the  following  may  bo  mentioned: 
^* Weeds  of  the  Farm,^  "Grasses  of  Mountain  Meadows  and  Deer 
Parks,"  "Diseases  of  the  Irish  Potato,''  "Chemical  Comx>ositious  and 
Tests  of  Varieties  of  Strawberries,''  and  "Points  about  Country  Eoads.'' 

President  Dabney  resigned  the  station  directorship  in  1890  to  become 
station  chemist,  Dr.  Stone  having  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  in 
Purdue  University-  Prof.  Scribner  was  then  elected  station  duector. 
Other  additions  and  changes  occurred  about  the  same  time.  L.  P.  Brown 
was  elected  acting  chemist  for  a  while,  to  be  succeeded  by  J.  B.  McBryde 
as  assistant  chemist.  W.  N.  Price  succeeded  C.  L.  Newman  in  the 
field  and  fe^^ding  division.  Paul  F.  Kefauver  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  agriculturist.  The  entomologist,  H.  E.  Summers,  resigned  and 
went  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  South  America  in  1891. 

In  order  to  accommodate  working  men  wlio  could  not  attend  the  day 
sessions,  a  night  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1889.  It  was  of 
an  industrial  character.  The  citizens  of  Knoxvillc  aided  liberally  with 
their  means.  Instruction  was  given  in  English  grammar,  composition, 
and  rhetoric;  practical  book-keeping,  algebra,  geomctiy;  freehand, 
elementary,  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing;  penmanship,  business 
letters  and  forms;  fuels  and  furnaces;  boilers  and  steam  engines;  elec- 
tricity and  its  applications;  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating;  chem- 
istry of  iron  and  steel;  mortars  and  cement;  photography,  blueprints, 
etc.  No  tuition  was  charged  and  the  instructors,  who  belonged  to  the 
university,  donated  their  time.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Mechan- 
ical building  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  throughout 
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January,  February,  March  and  April.  Tlie  members  of  the  teaching 
force  were :  Prof.  S.  Tompkins,  principal ;  Prof.  T.  W.  Jordan,  language ; 
Prof.  T.  0.  Kama,  English;  Prof.  G.  D.  Schmitt,  mathematics;  Prof. 
B.  S.  Collins  (of  KnoxviUe  Business  College),  book-keeping  and  pen- 
manship; W.  E.  Ellington,  freehand  drawing;  W.  M.  Yager,  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  number  of  popular  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry, electricity,  and  political  economy,  were  delivered  during  the 
session. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LAW. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  1880-90,  a  iepartment  of 
law  was  established  with  ex-Supreme  Judge  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  dean 
and  professor  in  charge.  The  course  of  study  extended  through  two 
years,  though  students  could  by  previous  study  enter  the  advanced 
class.  After  passing  the  first  term  of  first  year  the  students  organized 
a  moot  court  for  the  practice  of  the  principles  acquired.  The  course 
led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  To  enter,  applicants  must  bo  19 
years  old  and  have  a  good  English  education.  Law  students  could  also 
enter  literary  classes  with  privilege  of  reading  room  and  library,  as 
well  as  become  members  of  the  literary  societies.  Tuition  was  $50  for 
five  months.  Special  lectures  by  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  are 
delivered  annually.  Judge  Fi*eeman  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He 
sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Tennessee  for  sixteen  years.  The  reports 
for  that  period  bear  witness  to  his  industry,  ability,  and  learning. 
During  the  spring  term  of  1891  Judge  Freeman  was  compelled  to  rest 
on  account  of  ill  health.  ITis  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  H.  H.  IngersoU, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  State  and  national 
courts.  Judge  Freeman  died  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  Judge  IngersoU 
succeeded  him  as  dean.  Mr.  George  E.  Beers,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  was  elected  associate  professor.  The  first  law  class,  num- 
bering 7  members,  graduated  in  1891. 

YOUNG  men's  christian  ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Cree,  of  the  international  committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  held  some  meetings  at  the  university  in 
1877,  and  on  February  2  of  that  year  organized  a  local  association.  D. 
B.  Johnson,  of  the  class  of  1877,  was  the  first  president;  James  H. 
Cowan,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Heiskell,  secretary;  and  John  M. 
Allen,  treasurer.  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  chapel. 
Afterwards  a  room  was  secured  in  the  steward's  hall,  and  later  apart- 
ments were  opened  on  second  floor  of  East  College.  In  1887  rooms  were 
fitted  up  on  first  floor.  The  association  has  had  its  seasons  of  dif&culty, 
but,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  arisen  to  be  a  i)ower  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  It  brought  together  at  Knoxville  the  first  conference  of  asso- 
ciations in  East  Tennessee.  The  university  association  has  rarely  failed 
to  be  represented  in  international  and  State  coiiv^uUoii&«    Q\i^  ^^  >^ 
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most  zealous  members,  Mr.  James  IT.  Go  wan,  lias  doue  much  good 
work,  not  only  locally  but  through  the  State.  A  convention  of  the  East 
Tennessee  college  associations  was  held  at  the  university  in  February, 
1880.  Seventy  delegates  were  present.  A  great  revival  among  the 
students  followed,  in  which  35  were  converted. 

On  February  22, 1890,  Mr.  0.  K.  Ober,  of  the  international  commit- 
tee, held  a  meeting  at  the  university  and  started  a  subscription  for  a 
new  building.  Many  students  subscribed  $100  each,  and  as  a  result 
$3,500  was  raised  on  the  spot.  After  some  days  $6,000  was  reached. 
The  university  trustees  offered  $3,000  provided  $7,000  was  raised  in  a 
given  time.  The  amount  was  secured  and  dirt  was  broken  for  the  new 
building  on  June  0, 1890.  The  ambition  of  the  founders  grew  as  time 
progressed,  and  the  result  is  a  fine,  modern  three-story  building,  which, 
with  equipment,  cost  about  $20,000.  It  stands  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  campus  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  mountains. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a  bowling  alley,  ball  cage,  and  heating  fur- 
nace. On  the  second  floor  is  the  gymnasium,  barber  shop,  amusement 
rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  and  bath  rooms.  On  the  third 
(entrance)  floor  are  the  secretary's  office,  reception  room,  drawing  room, 
reading  room,  assembly  hall,  race  track,  and  visitors^  gallery.  This 
is  the  first  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  erected 
south  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  H.  K.  Denlinger,  honor  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  1891. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  President  Dabney  was  "  the  power 
behind  the  throne"  in  the  conception  and  successful  realization  of  this 
idea  of  a  house  for  the  association.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  in  build- 
ing up  the  university  that  religious  interests  and  influences  should  not 
be  neglected. 

In  1890  Congress  made  an  additional  appropriation  to  the  land  grant 
colleges  of  the  various  States.  The  amount  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  It  begins  with  $15,000  on  June  30, 1890,  and  is 
increased  $1,000  each  year  till  the  donation  reaches  $25,0()0,  which  sum 
is  to  be  paid  thereafter  annually.  This  fiind  can  go  only  to  "instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.''  The  State  legislature 
gave  its  assent  as  required  by  law. 

Tlie  teacheirs'  department  was  greatly  strengthened  in  1890  by  the 
election  of  Prof.  Prank  M.  Smith  as  principal.  Prof.  Smith  was,  at  the 
time.  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  and  did  not  take  charge 
till  the  spring  term  of  1891.  Prof.  Smith  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  public  school  work  of  the  State  as  teacher,  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent,  and  State  superintendent.  For  completion  of  the 
course  a  certificate  is  granted  which  enables  the  bearer  to  teach  in  any 
pabUc  school  of  the  State  without  further  examination.    The  course 
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embraces  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  composition,  rhetoric, 
general  history,  English  literature;  regular  coui^se  of  Latin  through 
sophomore  year;  five  hours  per  week  for  two  terms  in  some  science, 
including  agriculture  and  geology  j  and  pedagogy,  including  theory  and 
practice  and  history,  and  science  of  education. 

F.  E.  Jones,  M.  E^  of  Cornell,  was  elected  superintendent  of  shops  to 
succeed  Prof.  Tompkins,  who  had  resigned.  The  following  instructors 
were  also  elected:  P.  L.  Cobb,  in  ancient  languages;  J.  E.  McColl,  in 
mechanics;  E.M.  Davis,  in  English;  S.W.McCallie,  in  geology;  P.P. 
Kefauver,  in  practical  agriculture;  and  E.  L.  Watts,  in  horticulture. 

The  plan  of  designating  high  schools,  whose  preparatory  work  would 
be  received  for  entrance  at  the  university,  was  adopted  in  1890.  The 
University  School  of  Columbia,  Institute  at  Lewisburg,  Memphis  Insti- 
tute, University  High  School  at  Baioxville,  Wall  and  Mooney  School 
at  Franklin,  the  Yerkes  School  at  Paris,  Ky.,  and  the  Bingham  School 
of  Korth  Carolina,  on  application,  were  admitted  to  the  list.  One  free 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  the  best  graduate  of  each  school.  After- 
wards were  added  the  Iligh  School  of  Asheville,  N.  C;  the  Peabody 
High  School  of  Little  Eock,  Ark.;  the  University  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  the  University  School  of  Monticello,  Ark.,  and  high  schools 
in  Tennessee  at  the  places  following:  Alexandria,  Chattanooga, Clarks- 
ville,  Cleveland,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Dyersburg,  Jonesboro,  Knoxville, 
Lexington,  McMinnville,  Memphis,  Milan,  Nashville,  Newbern,  Pulaski, 
'Eogersville,  Trenton,  and  West  Knoxville. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  military  government  was  dropped  after  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  about  nineteen  years.  The  teaching  of  military 
science  and  drill  were  retained  and  taught,  as  required  by  law.  The 
government  was  put  upon  a  civil  basis,  under  the  direction  of  the  dean. 
For  some  years  a  feeling  had  prevailed  in  the  faculty  that  military  dis- 
cipline consumed,  by  far,  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  was  det. 
rimeutal  to  morals  and  true  development.  So  long  as  the  school  was 
under  military  control  it  was  used  by  many  parents  as  a  sort  of  school 
of  correction  for  incorrigibles.  The  system  of  constant  espionage  and 
irksome  punishment  for  small  offenses  in  which  no  violation  of  moral 
law  was  involved  broke  down  moral  discrimination  and  incited  reck- 
lessness and  riotous  conduct.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  subsequent  results. 

In  1891  the  number  of  subdepartments,  or  schools,  was  increased  to 
fourteen  by  various  divisions  and  additions.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  were  then,  in  agricultural,  engineer- 
ing,  and  literary- scientific  courses,  as  follows:  A  good  knowledge  of 
composition  and  English  grammar;  arithmetic  complete  and  algebra 
to  quadratics;  three  books  of  geometry;  geography  and  United  States 
history.  Those  taking  the  Latin-scientific  course  were  required  to 
know  the  Latin  forms  and  read  the  simpler  prose  WTiters. 

Early  in  1891  Mr.  Laurence  D.  Tyson,  first  lieutenant  Kinth  lafos^.* 
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try,  U.  &  Army,  was  appointed  professor  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics and  commandant  of  cadets,  Lieut.  Gayle  having  been  recaUed  to 
the  Army. 

Prof.  George  F,  Melleu,  ph.  d.  (Leipsic),  was  elected  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  French  during  the  summer  of  1891  and  took  charge 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hoskins  was  also  api)ointed 
instructor  in  mathematics.  The  number  in  faculty  of  academic  depart- 
ment was  now  21. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  275  State  scholarships.  Ont^  free  scholarship  is  given 
to  each  of  the  university's  accreditetl  high  schools,  as  before  stated, 
being  awarded  to  the  best  graduate  of  the  school.  At  the  close  of 
every  session  the  faculty  awards  a  scholarship  to  the  best  regular 
student  in  the  fi^eshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes.  Students  in 
the  teachers'  department  receive  free  tuition.  Twelve  agricultural  and 
mechanical  apprenticeships,  in  which  the  holders  earn  about  $100  a 
year  for  work,  are  awarded  to  meritorious  under-graduate  students. 
Four  fellowships  worth  about  $200  a  year  are  given  to  post-graduate 
or  advanced  special  students. 

ENDOWMENT,   PROPERTY,   AND   INCOME.  ' 

The  holdings  and  income  of  the  university  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows. 

lieaoMrcet. 

Tennessee  State  certificates,  Agrioaltnral  and  Mechanical  CoUogo  Aind, 
which  hear  interest  at  6  per  cent $396,000 

Nine  State  certificates,  which  are  the  nnivorsity's  prox>erty,  interest  5  per 
cent 9,000 

Knoxville  city  bonds  (library),  which  boar  6  per  cent  interest 20, 000 

Turnpike  stock 1,000 

426,000 

College  Ilill  property,  36.5  acres,  and  12  large  bnildin^s 500, 000 

College  farm  of  99.3  acres  and  hnprovementa 100,000 

Unimproved  land,  94.1  acres SO,  000 

Equipment,  live  stock,  machinery,  etc 100, 000 

7S0,000 

Income. 

Interest  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  fund $23, 760 

Interest  on  9  State  certificates 450 

Interest  of  Knoxville  bonds 1, 200 

25, 410 
The  annual  appropriations  from  the  General  Government  are: 

For  experiment  station $15, 000 

Under  Morrill  act  (in  1891) 16,000 

31,000 

The  contingent  income  is,  i>er  annum,  about 8, 000 

Tot4il  income 64, 000 
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AUTHOBSniP. 

President  Humes  is  the  author  of  numerous  addresses  and  transient 
papers.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Loyal  Mountaineers,''  a  work  of  much  his- 
torical importance  as  x>ertaining  to  East  Tennessee's  record  in  the  civil 
war.    This  book  was  written  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  now  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Harvard  TJni- 
versity,  has  edited  a  number  of  Greek  books  for  use  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Prof.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  now  of  Trinity  College,  has  also  edited  some  of 
the  Greek  authors.  He  and  Prof.  Allen  both  stand  high  as  Greek 
scholars. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  now  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  written  numerous  text 
books  for  the  study  of  German. 

Prof.  TV.  G.  McAdoo  has  written  an  elementary  geology  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kent,  now  of  the  university,  has  made  an  extensive  and 
critical  study  of  old  English  and  has  lately  published  a  student's  edi- 
tion of  the  old  English  poem  Elene. 

Pro£  F.  Lamson-Scribner  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  grasses 
and  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants.  Besides  numerous  papers  and  ex- 
periment station  bulletins,  he  has  published  a  book  on  "  The  Fungous 
Diseases  of  Grapes  and  other  Plants,  and  their  Treatment." 

President  Dabney  has  published  a  number  of  papers  in  scientific  jour- 
nals, numerous  exi)eriment  station  reports,  and  other  matter. 

SCIENCE   HALL. 

President  Dabney's  administration  has  been  esi>ecially  characterized 
by  the  erection  of  many  much  needed  buildings. 

Besides  the  experiment  station  building,  the  mechanical  building  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  the  exi>endituro  of  $25,000  in  rei)air  of  old  buildings,  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  Science  Hall  was  laid  in  1890.  This  is  now  (1891)  near- 
ing  completion  and  will  cost  about  $60,000.  It  will  contain  a  pub- 
lic hall  for  chapel  and  general  exercises,  the  president's  office,  chem- 
ical laboratories,  laboratory  for  physics,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
also  rooms  for  drawing  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  engineering  schools 
and  a  large  museum  of  mineralogy  and  economic  geology.  Tlie  money 
to  erect  this  building  was  obtained  principally  from  the  sale  of  49  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  college  farm.  The  land  was  not  needed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  had  recently  so  appreciated  in  value  that  it 
brought  $1,000  an  acre. 

INSTRUCTION  OP  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  colored  persons  in.  any  of  the  public 
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schools.  The  university  being  simply  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system,  the  act  endowing  the  institution  with  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
grant  sets  forth  that  "no  citizen  of  this  State,xOtherwise  qualified,  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  university  by  reason  of  his  race 
or  color;  but  the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  persons  of  color 
shall  be  separate  from  the  white.^^ 

For  many  years,  of  course,  no  colored  persons  were  found  qualified 
to  take  advantage  of  the  grade  of  instruction  provided  by  the  univer- 
sity. When,  later,  a  few  State  appointees  to  scholarships  were  found 
qualified,  their  tuition  was  paid  at  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  and 
then  also  at  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  When  the  present 
management  took  charge  of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  colored 
appohitees  increased  considerably,  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
regular  department  in  the  university  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
students.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  attorney-general 
of  the  State,  an  opinion  was  received  from  him  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  university  ought  to  be  located  at  Knoxville,  in  im- 
mediate relation  witli,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  the  trustees 
and  faculty.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  students  then  attending  Fisk 
University  could  be  graduated,  steps  were  ta,ken  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  department  at  Knoxville.  By  contract  with 
the  trustees  of  Knoxville  College,  an  excellent  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  teaching  staff  of 
that  institution  were  made  available  for  the  university  as  its  colored 
department. 

The  facilities  there  provided  needed,  however,  to  be  supplemented 
along  the  line  of  scientific  and  industrial  education.  The  president 
accordingly  visited  some  of  the  friends  of  this  institution  at  the  North, 
and  secured  the  funds  for  a  new  scientific  and  mechanical  building. 
A  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  college  was  i^rovided  for  i)ractical  work 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  new  building  contains  a  chemical 
laboratory,  drawing  rooms,  and  shops  for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts. 
Three  new  instructors  were  provided,  and  all  the  new  departments 
were  well  equipped.  The  new  department  is  called  the  industrial 
department  for  colored  students,  and  is  as  immediately  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  trustees  and  president  of  the  university  as  any  other 
department  of  the  institution,  all  of  its  teachers  being  elected  by  the 
trustees,  and  the  entire  expenses  of  the  department  being  paid  by 
them.  The  several  professors  of  the  university  have  supervision  of  the 
work  there  in  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  designed  to  give  colored  men  in  this  institution  that  opportunity 
for  industrial  e<lucation  which  they  so  much  need.  Students  are  encour- 
aged and  required  to  work  in  the  shops  and  upon  the  farm,  and  get  in 
this  way  a  practical  skill  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  later  life. 
Twelve  apprenticeships,  worth  $50  per  annum  each,  have  been  created 
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for  the  benefit  of  these  students,  and  are  available  both  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  university  has 
thus  solved  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  in  a  very  happy  and  usefcd 
manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  many  years  an  alumni  association  has  been  in  regular  organiza- 
tion. Its  exercises  generally  occur  in  connection  with  the  university 
commencements. 

The  Greek-letter  fraternities  are  represented  at  the  university  by 
four  chapters,  the  Tau-Delta-Theta,  the  Sigma- Alpha-Epsilon,  the  Phi- 
Gamma-Delta,  and  the  Kappa-Sigma.  They  are  favored  by  the  man- 
agement, and  no  troubles  have  arisen. 

For  many  years  a  students'  journal  under  many  names  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  editors  are  now  elected  by  (he  various  classes.  Formerly 
each  literary  society  supported  a  paper  under  the  management  of  its 
own  editors.  More  or  less  friction  has  arisen  at  different  periods  be- 
tween the  papers  and  the  college  authorities.  The  present  publication 
is  the  Tennessee  University  Student. 

College  sports  have  prevailed  to  some  extent.  An  athletic  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1889  by  Prof.  0.  S.  Plumb.  It  has  since  that 
time  given  annually  a  public  field-day  exercise,  in  which  prizes  are 
awarded  for  leaping,  running,  throwing  weights,  etc.  A  regular  sys- 
tem of  training  under  a  teacher  is  now  carried  on  in  the  new  gymna- 
sium. Base  ball  and  foot  ball  are  popular  sports.  Boating  has  not 
been  a  success.  A  club  with  boathouse  and  boats  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  but  soon  failed  for  want  of  interest.    Tennis  clubs  flourish. 

* 

CONCLUSION. 

The  career  of  the  university  has  been  similar  to  that  of  other  State 
institutions.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome. 
Industrial  education  was  necessarily  a  thing  of  slow  growth.  During 
the  transition  period  from  the  old  classical  college  to  the  modern  scien- 
tific  and  practical  school  much  of  friction  and  loss  was  sustained.  Be- 
ing a  State  school,  with  free  tuition,  jealousy  was  aroused  aihoug  the 
denominational  and  private  schools.  Political  bickeriugs  by  the  two 
.parties  and  frequent  changes,  to  satisfy  popular  clamor,  sometimes 
worked  evil.  Fortunately  these  things  are  now  of  the  past.  The  future 
is  bright  in  every  respect.  During  the  first  year  of  the  present  admin- 
istration  the  attendance  in  the  academic  department  rose  from  IGO  to 
203.  In  the  next  year  it  was  249,  and  the  year  following  251.  The  at- 
tendance in  all  departments  for  1890-91  reached  a  total  of  513.  Much 
is  due  to  the  past,  but  the  present  renaissance  is  a  period  of  greatest 
prosperity  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VAKDERBILT  UMVERSITY. 

CENTRAL    UNIVERSITY     OF     THE     METHODIST     EPISCOPAL     CHURCH 

SOUTH. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1858,  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee 
passed  an  act  chartering  Central  University  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  corporators,  who  were 
trustees,  were  Joshua  Soule,  James  O.  Andrew,  Robert  Paine,  George 
P.  Pierce,  John  Early,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  J.  B.  McFer- 
rin,  John  W.  Hanner,  William  B.  Campbell,  Jonathan  McDonald,  W. 
E.  EUiston,  John  P.  Ford,  Thomas  C.  Maddin,  and  James  C.  Malone. 
Bishop  Soule  and  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  had  originated  the  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  Central  University,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr,  John  H.  Callcnder,  had  i)repared  the  charter.  This 
instrument  bestowed  upon  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South  powers  of  supervision  over  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  in  that  body.  Vacancies 
occurring  while  the  conference  was  not  in  session  were  to  be  filled  by 
the  trustees  themselves,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  conference^ 
They  were  empowered  '*to  establish  at  Nashville  ar  university  compris- 
ing an  academic  or  literary  department,  a  scientific,  and  such  other 
departments  as  they''  might  "see  proper." 

Departments  of  law  and  medicine,  with  separate  boards  of  self-per- 
petuafing  trustees,  were  specially  incorporated  by  the  charter.  The 
acts  of  these  boards  required  the  confirmation  of  the  general  univer- 
sity board.  The  title  to  and  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  medical 
department  were  vested  in  its  faculty,  who  were  likewise  its  board  of 
trustees*  This  faculty  was  composed  of  John  P.  Ford,  Thomas  A. 
Atchison,  William  P.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Maddin,  and  John  II.  Callen- 
der,  with  i)ower  to  increase  its  number  to  ten  if  necessary.  The  name 
given  the  department  was  "  The  Shelby  Medical  College  of  Central 
University  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.''  The  trustees  of  the  law  department  were  Milton 
Brown,  John  S.  Brien,  Andrew  Ewing,  A.  S.  Oolyar,  Robert  0.  Foster, 
ST.,  Charles  W.  Moorman,  and  Thomas  Martin. 

Central  University,  we  see,  was  largely  conceived.  It  was  to  be  a 
nniyersity  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  place  where  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  both  professional  and  nonprofessional,  were  to  be  taught. 
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Tlie  support  of  a  largo  and  powerful  church  would  insure  it  a  patron- 
age. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  conference  of  the  church  in  May, 
1858,  the  charter  of  Central  University  was  submitted  to  it  for  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  conference  did  not  accept  the  charter,  but  disposed  of 
it  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whoreas  tho  charter  of  tho  Central  University  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South;  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  hns  been  presented 
to  this  conference  for  its  reception ;  and  whoreas  this  conference  has  no  organized 
existence  except  during  it«  sessions,  which  occur  but  once  in  four  years,  which  is 
too  seldom  for  the  practical  management  of  said  institution,  and  it  is  not  therefore 
expedient  that  this  conference  receive  said  charter :  Therefore, 

Bcaolrcd,  That  the  Tennessee  annual  conference,  at  its  next  session,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  receiving  said  institution  under  its  care  and  manage- 
ment; and  that  any  other  annual  conference  that  may  choose  to  do  so  join  the  Ten- 
nessee conference  in  this  measure,  and  that  measures  bo  taken  to  have  the  charter 
80  changed  as  to  conform  it  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Although  for  the  reason  stated  the  general  conference  could  not 
assume  the  direction  of  a  great  university,  its  temper  on  the  subject  of 
university  education  was  unmistakable;  its  committee  on  education 
reported  in  favor  of  an  "  institution  of  higher  grade  than  the  ordinary 
collegiate  institution,  to  take  the  student  when  the  college  leaves 
him." 

The  war  coming  on  soon  after  this,  the  enterprise  languished,  but  the 
idea  had  taken  deep  hold  on  the  church,  and  after  the  clouds  of  civH 
strife  had  rolled  away  not  many  yeai's  elapsed  before  it  issued  in  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  general  confer- 
ence suggested  tha^  the  annual  conferences  undertake  the  care  and 
management  of  the  proposed  university,  for  when  Central  University 
was  finally  established  it  was  upon  the  plan  of  cooperating  annutil 
conferences.  The  Central  University  of  1858  contained  the  germ  of 
the  Central  University  of  a  later  time. 

SHELBY  MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

NotwithstandiDg  the  action  of  the  general  conference,  Shelby  Med- 
ical College  was  organized  under  the  charter  of  Ceutral  University.  It 
occupied  buildings  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  Vine  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Being  under  the  same  roof  with  the  City 
Charity  Hospital,  it  was  enabled  to  offer  superior  clinical  advantages. 
The  faculty  consisted  of  E.  B.  Haskins,  professor  of  practical  medicine 
and  clinical  medicine;  John  Frederick  May,  professor  of  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery;  John  P.  Ford,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  clinical 
obstetrics;  Tliomas  L.  Maddin,  professor  of  anatomy  and  histology; 
Daniel  F.  Wright,  professor  of  physiology;  John  H.  Callender,  profes- 
sor of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  Henri  Ervin,  professor  of 
chemistry;  and  M.  Compton,  demonstrator  in  practical  anatomy. 
Eighty-five  young  men  attended  lectures  the  first  year  and  120  the  third 
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year.  From  December  28, 1862,  until  June  1, 1865,  the  property  of  the 
college  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  military  authorities. 
The  buildings  Vere  left  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  cabinets, 
museum,  and  apparatus  converted  into  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish. Only  a  minority  of  the  professors  survived  the  war.  Of  the  sur- 
vivors, Drs.  Maddin  and  Callender  were  elected  to  professorships  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MOVEMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  university  idea  was  revived  after  the  war  in  the  form  of  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  central  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  church. 
In  their  address  to  the  general  conference,  April  6, 1866,  the  bishops 
recommended  the  founding  of  such  a  seminary.  The  address  was 
signed  by  Bishops  Andrew,  Early,  Paine,  and  Kavanaugh,  Bishops 
Soule  and  Pierce  being  absent.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
conference  on  education — and  their  report  was  adopted — concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  the  episcopal  college  that  the  church  demanded  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  but  thought  that  the  prostrate  condition  of  the 
country  consequent  upon  the  civil  war  would  not  warrant  an  attempt 
to  establish  one  at  that  time.  They  advised  instead,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  organization  of  biblical  schools  in  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  colleges. 

But  some  grew  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  church  would 
be  able  to  provide  a  higher  culture  for  her  ministry.  In  1868  Bishop 
H.  N.  McTyeire  and  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers  induced  Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  who  was  well  known  through- 
out the  South  as  an  educator,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  favor  of  ministerial  education. 

The  next  general  conference  met  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1870. 
The  address  of  the  bishops  would  have  contained  the  same  recommen- 
dation in  regard  to  a  theological  seminary  that  the  address  of  1866  had 
contained  if  Bishop  Pierce  had  not  this  time  been  present  and  stren- 
uously opposed  its  insertion.  A  majority  favored  it,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  him  it  was  not  incori)orated  into  the  address,  and  a  noncom- 
mittal ton^  was  adopted  instead.  As  a  consequence  the  public  misun- 
derstood the  attitude  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject.  The  conference  was 
the  scene  of  a  long  contest  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a 
theological  seminary  for  the  whole  church.  Two  reports  came  up  from 
the  committee  on  education — a  majority  and  a  minority  report — one 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  central  theological  school,  the 
other  favoring  the  creation  of  biblical  chairs  in  existing  colleges.  The 
minority  report  was  adopted,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  conference  was  not  fairly  expressed  by  the  vote.  The 
secret  of  the  opposition  to  a  theological  seminary  was  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  smaller  colleges  that  they  might  be 
eclipsed  by  a  school  belonging  to  the  whole  clx\u:Q\i« 
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It  was  now  that  the  full  university  idea,  as  conceived  in  the  Central 
University  of  twelve  years  before,  was  reverted  to.  The  advocates  of 
ministerial  education,  finding  that  they  could  not  get  a^separate  theo- 
logical school,  had  recourse  to  a  nniversity  including  a  theological 
school  as  one  of  its  departments.  Prominent  among  the  promoters  of 
this  plan  were  Bishops  MoTycire  and  Paine  and  Drs.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
E.  A.  Young,  and  L.  O.  Garland.  The  question  was  diligently  agi- 
tated until  "the  whole  educational  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  was, 
toward  the  close  of  the  conference,  rife  with  the  conception  of  a  great 
university,  having  as  one  of  its  departments  a  thoroughly  organized 
theological  school."  ^^  Finally,  about  the  close  of  the  conference,  a  few 
ardent  advocates  of  the  measure  met  informally  and  conferred  together 
about  the  matter.  •  •  •  And  upon  separating  it  was  agreed  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  gi*eat  university  of  the  highest  grade  and 
with  the  most  ample  endowment  should  be  agitated  throughout  the 
connection,  through  the  press  and  by  public  addresses,  and  that  the 
conferences  should  be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the 
consideration  of  the  matter." 

THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 

The  Central  University  project  of  1853  had  done  much  to  awaken  a 
feeliug  in  favor  of  a  school  of  broader  scope  and  higher  standard  under 
the  patronage  and  control  of  the  whole  church.  There  were,  besides, 
needs  of  a  local  nature  which  an  institution  properly  located  would  filL 
A  largecentral  territory  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana^ 
and  ArkansaswaswithoutaMethodist  college.  These  influences,  favor- 
able to  the  proposed  university,  added  to  tlie  demand  for  a  theological 
seminary,  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  plans  for  that  uni- 
versity, when  once  set  on  foot,  advanced  to  maturity.  To  Dr.  D.  O. 
Kelley  belongs  the  credit  of  taking  the  step  that  led  to  the  speedy 
crystallization  of  these  plans.  Dr.  Kelley,  whose  own  mind  had  some 
time  before  been  running  along  these  lines,  had  his  attention  recalled 
in  that  direction  by  reading  a  communication  in  The  Western  Methodist 
of  Memphis,  called  forth  by  an  editorial  of  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  C.  John- 
son, on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  university  by  the 
united  action  of  the  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  Memphis,  and  North 
Mississippi  conferences.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  conferenoe 
at  Lebanon,  in  October,  1871,  he  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Jtenolredf  That  we  leqnest  the  presiding  hishop  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  confer  with  the  Memphis,  North  Alahama,  North  Mississippi,  and  any  other  confeir- 
eiice  likely  to  cooperate  with  ns  in  reference  to  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  a  Methodist  university  of  high  grade  and  largo  endowment. 

The  resolution  was  passed.  Drs.  K  A.  Young,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  and 
D.  0.  Kelley  were  appointed  the  committee.  The  conferences  were  vis- 
itedi  and  delegates  were  appointed  by  them  to  meet  in  convention  in 
Memphis  January  24,  1872.    On  the  designated  day  delegates  from 
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the  Little  Bock,  White  Eiver,  Memphis^  Alabama,  Korth  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  North  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  conferences, 
representing  middle  and  west  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, and  Arkansas,  assembled  in  the  basement  of  the  Second  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Memphis.  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  brought  with  him 
the  charter  of  the  Central  University  of  1858.  lie  had  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  to  keep  alive  the  university  idea.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  Central  Univer- 
sity, which  had  failed,  and  the  new  Central  University,  which  was  to 
sueceed. 

Bishops  Paine  and  McTyeire  were  present,  and  by  invitation  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  It  was  in  session  four  days,  Jan- 
uary 24,  25,  20,  and  27.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  are  found  in 
the  following  resolutions : 

BesoJved  by  the  convention  (1),  That  measares  be  adopted  looking  to  the  establlah- 
meut,  as  speedily  as  practicable,  of  aii  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  order 
and  npou  the  surest  basis,  where  the  youth  of  the  church  and  country  may  prose- 
cute theological,  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  studies  to  an  extent  as  great 
and  in  a  manner  as  thorongh  as  their  wants  demand. 

(2)  That  the  institution  shall  be  called  the  Central  University  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

(3)  That  it  shall  consist,  at  present,  of  five  schools  or  departments,  viz:  A  theo- 
logical school,  for  the  training  of  our  young  preachers,  who,  on  application  for 
admission,  shall  present  a  recommendation  from  a  quarterly  or  annual  conference^ 
aDd  shall  have  obtained  a  standard  of  education  equal  to  that  required  for  admission 
on  trial  into  an  annual  conference ;  and  instruction  to  them  shall  be  free,  both  in 
the  theological  and  the  literary  and  scientific  departments.  Secondly',  a  literary 
and  scientific  school.  Thirdly,  a  normal  school.  Fourthly,  a  law  school.  Fifthly, 
a  medical  school. 

(4)  That  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  fully  the  object 
desired,  and  not  less  than  $500,000  must  be  secured  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
opening  of  any  department  of  the  university. 

(5)  That  the  location  of  the  university  shaU  1>e  left  to  the  decision  of  the  coUego 
of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

(6)  That  the  carrying  out  of  this  whole  scheme  is  hereby  committed  to  the  per- 
sons herein  named  before  as  petitioners,  who  sliall  take  immediate  steps  for  eecur- 
ing  a  suitable  charter  of  incorporation,  and  shall  be  a  board  of  trust,  with  power  to 
solicit  and  invest  funds,  appoint  an  agent  or  agents,  and  to  do  whatever  else  is  neo- 
eaaary  for  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 

(7)  That  seven  of  the  board  of  trustees,  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(8)  That  provision  be  made  in  the  charter  for  giving  a  fair  representation  in  the 
management  of  the  university  to  any  annual  conference  hereafter  cooperating  with 
us. 

(9)  That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
requested  to  act  as  a  board  of  supci vision  of  the  university  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, and  Jointly  with  the  board  of  trust  to  elect  officers  and  professors  and  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  study  and  the  plan  of  government. 

The  twofold  character  and  purpose  of  the  university  appear  in  clauses 
6  and  8, 5  and  9.  First,  as  supplying  the  needs  of  certain  contiguous 
oonferences  for  college  education;  secondly,  as  prcmding  lot  \Xi!^^>^^^&& 
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church  and  country  the  means  of  university  and  professional  educa- 
tion. The  board  of  trust^ses  was  constitut^^d  by  the  representatives  of 
the  cooperating  conferences;  the  board  of  supervision,  whose  powers 
were  tantamount  to  those  of  trustees,  by  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
church. 

The  Central  University  of  1858  was  projected  on  a  large  scale;  the 
Central  University  of  1872  was  projected  on  even  a  larger.  One  million 
of  dollars  were  considered  necessary  to  the  ftill  realization  of  the  plan, 
and  no  department  was  to  be  opened  until  $500,000  had  been  raised. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  ax)prehensions  that  no  such  sum  could  be 
got  from  an  impoverished  people  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disasters 
of  the  civil  war. 

The  Memphis  resolutions  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  charter 
of  the  university  and  became  a  part  of  its  organic  law.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  out  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  cooperating  conferences  was  appointed  and  authorized 
to  apply  for  a  charter,  August  19, 1872,  the  chancery  court  at  Nash- 
ville granted  a  charter  to  the  Central  University  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South. 

OEaANIZATION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  TEUST. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Memphis  convention  the 
board  of  trust  met  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Judge  Edward  EL 
East,  president;  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley,  secretary,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green, 
treasurer.  Meetings  were  subsequently  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.^  luka. 
Miss.,  and  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  in  the  mouths  of  May  and  August,  1872, 
and  January,  1873,  respectively.  At  the  August  meeting  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  each  annual  conference  cooperating  to  nominate 
four  representatives.  These  nominations  made,  the  board  would  reor- 
ganize so  as  to  secure  the  election  of  the  nominees.  Thereafter  when 
vacancies  occurred  they  would  be  filled  by  the  nominees  of  the  confer- 
ences  confirmed  by  the  board.  At  its  next  meeting  the  board  was 
reorganized  conformably  to  this  resolution.  Four  conferences,  North 
Alabama,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  cind  Louisiana,  having  failed  to  t-ake 
action  in  favor  of  Central  University,  and  their  representatives  being 
absent,  their  seats  in  the  board  were  declared  vacant.  The  conferences 
now  actively  cooperating  were  the  Tennessee,  Memphis,  North  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  White  Eiver,  and  Little  Hock.  Arkansas  conference 
had  come  in  since  the  charter  was  obtained  in  August,  1872.  The 
representatives  of  these  six  conferences  in  the  board  of  trust  were: 

Tennessee  conference:  Kev.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  d.  d.,  Rev.D. C. Eelley, 
D.  D.,  Hon.  E.  H.  East,  Col.  D.  T.  Reynolds. 

Memphis  conference:  Rev.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Rev.  S.  W.  Moore,  D.  D,, 
Hon.  Milton  Brown,  Hon.  R.  J.  Morgan. 

North  Mississippi  conference:  Rev.  P.  Tuggle,  Rev.  T.  Y.  Ramseyi 
Dr.  L.  0.  Garland,  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
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Arkansas  conference :  Bev.  H.  R  Withers,  Rev.  S.  H.  Babcock,  Hon. 
W  W.  Floyd,  S.  K.  Stone,  esq. 

Wliite  Eiver  conference :  Eev.  J.  M.  SteeK  Eev.  G.  A.  Donnelly,  J. 
H.  McFerrin,  esq.,  J.  W.  Stayton,  esq. 

Little  Bock  conference:  Bev.  A.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  Bev.  W.  0.  neam. 
Col.  J.  L.  DeYami)ert,  Dr.  S.  E.  Cole. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  board  (January,  1873)  Hon.  Milton  Brown  was 
elected  president;  Drs.  Kelley  and  Green  were  rei'lected,  the  one  sec- 
retary and  the  oflier  treasurer;  and  a  body  of  by-laws  was  adopted. 
Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  these  by-laws  will  detain  us: 
The  board  of  trust  should  meet  annually  on  the  first  Weilnesday  in 
May;  the  president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive  committeei 
might  call  special  meetings;  the  officers  of  the  boanl  should  be  elected 
annually;  an  executive  committee,  to  be  composed  of  the  president,  the 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  and  one  member  of  the  board  from  each  of  the 
cooperating  conferences,  was  empowered  to  act  on  all  matters  ad  intentn^ 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  board ;  each  cooperating  conference  was 
given  four  representatives  on  the  board,  as  already  set  forth. 

CONTBOVERSY  BETWEEN  BISHOPS  PIERCE   AND  McTYEIUE. 

In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  following  the  Memphis  con- 
vention there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advo- 
cate a  series  of  letters  from  Bishops  Pierce  and  McTyeire — ^the  one 
assailing,  the  other  championing,  the  cause  of  the  university.  This 
battle  of  two  giants  no  doubt  reflected  a  controversy  that  was  raging 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church.  Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  church  colleges,  antipathy  to  the  special  training  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  higher  education  in 
general — these  gave  animus  to  the  opposition  to  the  university. 

Bishop  Pierce  would  have  objected  little  to  a  church  school  in  every 
city  and  in  every  circuit,  but  Bishop  McTyeire  thought  otherwise. 
"  The  bane  of  our  educational  projects  heretofore  has  been  the  want 
of  concentration." 

With  Bishop  Pierce  the  power  of  the  church  lay  in  a  pious  and  godly 
ministry,  were  they  lettered  or  unlettered.  "  The  best  i)rcacliers  1  ever 
heard  had  never  been  to  college  at  all — hardly  to  school."  lie  scouted 
learned  preaching  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  preparing  prcjuihers  by 
lectures  and  library.  He  feared  that  they  would  be  lectured  and 
molded  until  all  individuality  was  gone.  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  a  theological  school  will  be  a  damage  to  Methodism. 
^ad  I  a  million  I  would  not  give  a  dime  for  such  an  object." 

Bishop  McTyeire  admitted  that  the  mission  of  the  church  primarily 
was  to  the  masses,  but  it  was  to  all  others  as  well.  People  were  not 
to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  they  became  wealthy  and  refined.    Southern 
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Methodisui  had  no  represeutative  ou  tbecominitteo  appointed  to  revise 
tbc  translation  of  the  Bible.  Why!  Cue  reason  was  because  it  had 
no  theologicsil  schools  for  the  production  of  Biblical  scholars. 

University  education,  said  Bishop  Pierce,  ^^ninst  be  the  outgrowth 
of  an  old,  dense,  rich  iwpulation."  ^^  High  culture  can  never  he  general.'' 
The  conunoii  people  can  nevCr  reach  it.  Bishop  McTyeire  replied  by 
aduiitting  that  high  culture  could  ^^never  be  general.'^  But  it  ought 
to  be  made  as  general  as  x>osBible;  the  higher  forms  of  education  nourish 
and  control  tlic  lower. 

COOrEEATION   OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  BLSUOFS. 

And  thus  the  discussion  went  on  until  its  further  continuation  was 
rendered  a  waste  of  words  by  the  action  of  the  coUege  of  bishops,  May 
9,  1872,  consenting  to  locate  the  university  whenever  the  sum  of 
$500,000  should  be  i>lcdged.  This  action  was  taken  conformably  to  the 
Memphis  resolutions  and  in  response  to  a  communication  fit)m  the  board 
of  trust.  Tlie  bishops  were  veiy  fearful  of  damaging  "existing  colleges 
and  universities,"  and  could  enter  into  noofticial  relations  with  Central 
University  that  would  ^*  discriminate  between  it  and  any  and  every  other 
institution  of  the  church."  As  the  question  of  theological  schools  was 
"in  controvei'sy"  among  their  people,  they  proposed  nothing  that  might 
"be  constnied  into  an  exi)re8sion"  of  their  "collective  opinion  on  the 
subject,"  and  stipuhited  that  the  theological  depailment  should  be  such 
as  would  bo  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  general  conference  of 
1870.  Had  every  step  in  the  founding  of  Vanderbilt  University  been 
taken  in  this  reluctant  half-hearted  way,  it  would  have  been  a  long 
time  a  founding. 

ATTEMPT  AND  FAILURE  TO   RAISE  $500,000. 

The  Memphis  convention  had  set  $500,000  as  the  amount  which  must 
be  secure^l  before  any  department  of  the  university  could  be  opened. 
But  tlio  raising  of  this  sum  was  found  to  bo  an  impossible  task.  Even 
now  when  wealth  and  prosperity  have  returned  to  the  South  with  an 
increase,  her  ri(;h  men  do  few  great  and  generous  deeds  in  the  name  of 
education.  Much  less  could  the  South  with  her  war  wounds  still 
unhealed  respond  to  an  api>eal  that  presupposed  the  gieatest  health 
and  vigor.  Kevertheless  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trust,  with  the  help  of  four  agents  appointed  from  as  many  conferences, 
joined  shortly  alter  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Young  as  secretary  and  financial 
agent  of  the  board,  undertook  to  raise  the  $500,000.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  agents  did  not  collect  enough  cash  to  pay  their  own  salaries. 
Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  given  towards  purchas- 
ing the  site,  mainly  by  citizens  of  Nashville,  was  the  only  considerable 
eontribntion  made.    This  was  of  Dr.  Young's  procuring. 
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COE^JELirS  TANDEEBFLT  AND  VA>'DERBILT  rXITEESITY. 

Ab  often  befalls,  help  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  At  a  called 
meeting  March  26,  1873,  Bishop  McTyeire  laid  before  the  board  of 
trust  the  following  communication : 

New  York,  3Iarth  17, 1S7S, 
To  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire,  o/XashviUc: 

I  make  the  following  oiler  through  you  to  tbo  corporation  kuowu  as  the  Ceutrai 
UnlTersitj  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South : 

Fin»t.  I  authorize  you  to  procure  suitable  grounds  not  le&s  than  ftt>m  twenty  to 
fifky  acres  properly  located  for  the  erection  of  the  following  work. 

Second.  To  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the  university. 

Third.  You  to  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  such  buildiugs  and  submit 
them  to  me;  and  when  approved  the  money  for  the  foregoing  objects  to  be  furnished 
by  mo  as  it  is  needed. 

Fourth.  The  simi  included  in  the  foregoing  items,  together  with  the  "  endowment 
fond'' and  the 'library  fund,"  shall  not  be  less  in  the  aggregate  than  live  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  and  these  last  two  funds  shall  be  furnished  to  the  corpora- 
tion so  soon  as  the  buildings  for  the  university  are  completed  and  ready  to  be  used. 
The  foregoing  being  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

First.  That  you  accept  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trust,  receiving  therefor  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  per  annum  and  the  use  of  a  dwelling- house, 
free  of  rent,  on  or  near  the  university  grounds. 

Second.  Upon  your  death  or  resignation  the  board  of  tnist  shall  elect  a  president. 

Third.  To  check  hasty  and  injudicious  appropriations  or  measures,  tbo  i^rosident 
shall  have  authority,  whenever  he  objects  to  any  act  of  the  board,  to  signify  his 
objections  in  writing  within  ten  days  after  its  enactment;  nnd  no  such  act  is  to  be 
valid  unless  upon  reconsideration  it  be  passed  by  a  tbreo- fourths  vote  of  the  board. 

Fourth.  The  amount  set  apart  by  me  as  an  "endowment  fund  ■'  shall  be  forever 
inviolate,  and  shall  ho  kept  safely  invested,  and  the  interest  and  revenue  only  used 
in  carrying  on  the  university.  The  form  of  investment  which  I  prefer  and  in  which 
I  reserve  the  privilege  to  give  the  money  for  said  fund  is  in  seven  per  cent  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Kailroad  Company,  to 
be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  and  to  be  transferable  only  upon  a 
special  vote  of  the  board  of  trust. 

Fifth.  The  university  is  to  be  located  in  or  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  VANDERniLT. 

How  Central  University  became  the  recipient  of  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt's  bounty  is  told  in  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  C.  (Jarlaiid, 
chancellor  of  Vauderbilt  University,  on  Founder's  day,  May  27, 187G: 

In  February,  1873,  Bishop  McTyeire  spent,  by  invitation,  a  few  weeks  with  tlio 
family  of  Mr.  Vauderbilt  in  New  York.  Mr.  Vauderbilt  and  the  bisliop  had  married 
coosins  in  tho  city  of  Mobile,  who  were  very  iutiniaio  with  each  otlier  in  tbeir  girl- 
hood, and  thus  was  brought  about  an  intimate  relation  between  tbeso  two  gentle- 
men. The  bishop  had  from  the  first  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  founding  of 
the  proposed  institution,  but  this  visit  had  no  reference  thereto.  He  never  did  at 
any  time  solicit  aid  from  Mr.  Vauderbilt.  It  was  very  natural  that,  in  general  con- 
versations upon  tho  condition  of  the  South  and  tho  incidents  tlicrein  transpiring, 
this  enterprise,  so  important  to  tho  church  and  so  dear  to  tho  bishop's  heart,  should 
be  mentioned.  FiuaUy,  just  before  the  bishops  departure,  Mr.  Vauderbilt  placed  in 
his  hands  tho  paper  proposing,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  givo  the  sum  of  $oOO,000 
to  the  institution. 
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This  account  of  tbo  way  iu  wbicli  Commodore  Yanderbilt  came  to 
endow  Central  University  is  illuminated  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  Jolm 
T.  McTy cure's  relation  of  the  story  as  be  beard  it  told  by  bis  fatber,  the 
bishop: 

Odo  evening,  in  conversation  with  Bishop  McTyciro  about  tho  effects  of  the  war 
n]>ou  the  South  and  about  the  needs  of  that  section,  Commodore  Yanderbilt  expressed 
a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  South,  and  asked  the  bisho})  to  mention  any  plana 
he  might  have  in  mind  that  would  redound  to  its  good.  The  bishop  mentioned, 
among  other  things,  tho  Central  University  project,  and  he  and  the  commodore  dis- 
cussed it  thoughtfully.  Tho  commodore  did  not  show  at  the  time  a  preference  for 
any  one  of  tho  proposed  plans,  but  remarked  on  separating,  "  I  shall  think  more  of 
what  yon  have  said  and  refer  to  that  subject  again."  The  next  evening  tho  bishop 
found  on  the  center  table  in  his  bedroom  a  written  x^roposition  from  the  commodore 
designating  tho  university  idea  as  tho  one  ho  proposed  to  adopt  and  naming  the 
bishop  as  his  choice  for  the  head  of  the  institution.  "  Later  in  the  evening  in  dia- 
cnssing  this  choice  the  commodore  playfully  remarked  that  if  it  was  a  railroad  or 
steamship  lino  ho  could  advise  from  experience  what  to  do,  but  as  it  was  a  university 
the  burden  would  have  to  fall  on  tho  bishop's  shoulders."  The  commo<lore  suggested 
tbat  the  bishop  resign  the  episcopacy  and  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  uni- 
versity, promising  him  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  with  a  house,  for  life.  "  This 
part  of  tho  proposition  the  bishop  declined,  but  accept<sd  the  responsibility  the 
undertaking  involved  and  fixed  his  salary  at  a  moderate  sum  and  immediately  pre- 
pared himself  to  begin  the  work." 

The  board  of  trust  of  Central  University  accepted  the  gift  of  Mr, 
Yanderbilt;  and  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  without  any  suggestion 
from  bira^  sought  and  obtained  amendment  to  their  charter  changing 
the  name  of  Central  University  to  Vanderbilt  University.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  condition  of  the  gift,  Bishop  McTyeire  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  The  agents  of  the  board  were  requested  to  put  forth 
every  eitbrt  to  obtain  the  additional  half  million  of  endowment.  We 
know  how  futile  were  their  efforts. 

The  board  of  trust  thought  it  best  to  use  only,  the  interest  of  Mr, 
Vanderbilt's  donation  in  providing  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment; 
maintaining  the  principal  iuta(;t  as  an  endowment  fund.  But  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt could  not  brook  the  delay  which  tliis  plan  would  have  rendered 
necessary.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  building  Vanderbilt  University 
was  entered  upon  forthwith.  The  bishop,  on  whom  devolved  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site,  located  tho  university  "  on  that  parcel  of  ground  situ- 
ated between  the  Hillsborough  Pike  and  the  extension  of  Broad  street 
and  knowTi  as  the  Litton  or  Taylor  Hill,  adjoining  Boyd's  Hill."  The 
plat  was  an  oblong  square  containing  74  acres  of  land.  /^  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  main  edifice  of  the  university  September  15, 1873,  and 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  April  28, 1874."  In  October,  1875,  Vander- 
bilt University  was  dedicated  and  her  doors  thrown  open  to  students. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  intention  to  preserve  $300,000  of  his 
gift  inviolate  as  a  productive  fund.  But  as  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  proceeded,  this  fund  was  encroached 
upon  more  and  more.    It  was  seen  that  to  keep  it  intact  Mr.  Vander-^ 
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bilt  would  have  to  increase  his  bounty.  This  he  did.  In  March,  1874, 
he  added  $100,000  to  his  previous  donation.  As  the  work  went  on  he 
steadily  furnished  the  funds.  By  December  1,  1875,  ho  had  given 
$360,000,  and  $32,831.46  were  still  necessary  to  clear  the  university 
of  debt,  paying  for  grounds,  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  and  for 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses  up  to-  date.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber he  wrote  President  McTyeire  to  draw  on  him  for  this  sum  as  soon 
as  the  items  could  be  paid  off,  and  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trust 
sixty  bonds  of  $5,000  each,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Eailway  Company  due  in  1903.  This  was  the 
endowment  fund.  Mr.  Yanderbilt  had  carried  out  his  original  intention 
of  making  it  $300,000,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  given  the  university 
$692,831.40  instead  of  $500,000. 

By  a  law  of  the  university  Founder's  Day  has  been  made  a  perpet- 
ual holiday,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  playing  of  music  and  the  ringing 
of  the  university  bell.  In  the  evening  the  founder's  medal  in  oratory 
is  contested  for.  The  first  celebration  of  Founder's  Day,  and  the  only 
one  in  Commodore  Yanderbilt's  lifetime,  took  place  May  27, 1876,  the 
eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  commodore's  natal  day.*  President 
McTyeire  made  a  very  happy  occasional  speech  ^  trustees,  faculties,  and 
students  telegraphed  their  greetings  to  the  founder  of  the  university, 
ami  Chancellor  Garland  delivered  a  discourse  on  his  life  and  character 
and  his  benefactions  to  the  university. 

In  June,  1876,  Bishop  McTyeire  was  in  Kew  York  on  university 
business  and  visited  Mr.  Yanderbilt,  then  in  his  last  illness.  What 
happened  is  worth  telling  in  Bishop  McTyeire's  o^ra  words: 

On  taking  leavo  to  como  homo  ho  [Mr.  Vanderbilt]  remarked  it  would  likely  be 
onr  last  interview  in  this  world — ho  had  hoped  to  visit  us  hero,  hut  that  must  be 
given  up  now — sent  his  regards  to  tho  trustees  and  faculty  and  the  students ;  wished 
that  the  institution  might  prosper  and  do  good,  and,  still  holding  my  hand,  paused. 
"Could  yon  not  put  off  leaving  for  one  day?"  I  replied  that  no  urgent  matter 
ret^uired  mo  to  keep  my  appointment  in  leaving  just  then  if  his  wish  wore  otherwise. 
**  My  purpose  has  been  to  add  $300,000,  making  out  tho  million.  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  my  son;  I  know  ho  will  carry  out  my  wishes;  but  there's  no  telling  what 
may  happen  from  outside  to  delay  and  hinder;  so  you  had  better  take  it  along  with 
you.  If  you  will  defer  your  trip  till  to-morrow  wo  can  have  the  papers  fixed  up." 
That  was  the  only  time  the  subject  of  money  was  mentioned  during  a  visit  of  days. 

The  donation  was  in  7-per  cent  railway  bonds,  the  same  as  composed 
the  first  donation,  and  was  made  and  accepted  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  a  part  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  principal  to  be  kept  intact| 
the  interest  only  to  be  used. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  died  January  4, 1877,  and  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  the  people  of  Nashville  and  Tennessee.  The  exercises  of  the  univer- 
sity were  suspended  and  faculties  and  students  passed  resolutions  of 
sorrow  and  gratitude.  Eesolutions  were  passed  also  by  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  Nashville  citizens,  and  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee, 
then  in  session.    On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Januaiy  7,  Bishop  Mc- 
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Tyeire  preached  a  memorial  sermon  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  nni* 
versity  chapel. 

When  Mr.  Vaiiderbilt  transmitted  the  endowment  fund  to  the  board 
of  trust  he  closed  his  letter  to  President  McTyeirc  with  these  words: 

And  if  it  shaJl  through  its  iufliioDce  contribute  evou  in  the  itmallest  degree  to 
fttrcngthonin;;  the  ties  which  .should  exist  between  all  geographical  sections  of  oar 
comuioii  country  I  shall  fool  that  it  has  accomplished  ouo  of  the  objects  that  has  led 
me  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

The  gift  did  not  fail  of  its  purpose.  ^<  The  act,  timely  and  delicately 
as  munificently  done,  touched  men's  hearts.  It  had  no  conditions  that 
woondeil  the  self-respect  or  questioned  the  patriotism  of  the  recipients. 
The  efre<;t  was  widely  healing  and  beneficent  as  against  any  sectional 
animosities  which  the  late  unhappy  years  had  tended  to  create.  A  dis- 
tinguished statesman  reniarked|  ^Commodoi-e  Yanderbilt  has  done  more 
for  reconstruction  than  the  Forty-second  Congress.^  ^  This  feeling  was 
prominent  in  the  sxieeches  made  at  the  citizens'  meeting  and  in  the 
general  assembly  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Yauderbilt's  death.  Said  one 
of  tlie  speakers  at  the  former,  ^<  He  came  to  us  not  as  a  military  chief- 
tain or  conqueror;  he  came  not  with  fire  and  sword,  desolating  our 
homes,  tearing  down  our  temples;  but,"  etc.  And  in  the  houseSpcak^ 
TaliafeiTO  thus  brought  to  a  ch)so  the  speeches  on  the  adoption  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  senate  and  house: 

With  one  stroke  of  the  hand  he  rubbed  out  all  the  party  linoe  and  the  party  dis* 
tinctioiis,  and  placed  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Tennessee  and  the  entire 
South  the  nuin  of  $1,000,000.  Wo  see  no  statues  erected  in  memory  of  Commodore 
Vandcrbilt,  but  there  aremonnments,  such  as  stand  in  the  viciuity  of  Nashville,  which 
will  live  for  generations  to  come.  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  resolutions  and  agree 
that  Tenn<!S8ee  hivs  done  no  more  honor  to  Commodoro  VandorbUt  than  she  has  done 
to  herself. 

The  sentiment  has  been  most  beantifully  expressed  in  a  college  song: 

And  when  ilie  time  shall  come  again, 

When  bitterness  shaU  ceasoj 

The  blushing  South  to  the  North  shall  say, 

*Thou  mayest  if  thou  wilt/ 

The  ring  for  that  bright  wedding  day 

Shall  be  our  Yanderbilt. 

DIEDTOAL  DKPAKTMENT.     OPKMNG   OF  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

As  was  rehite'd  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Yander- 
bilt University  acquired  a  medical  department  April  21, 1874,  by  adopt- 
ing the  medical  dc^partment  of  the  University  of  Nashvilla  The  medi- 
cal tlepartment  was  thus  the  first  department  of  the  university  put  in 
operation,  although  the  law  department  was  nominally  in  existence 
for  a  yciir  before  the  biblical  and  academic  departments  were  opened. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  1874,  the  board  of  trust  elected  the  following 
able  law  faculty:  William  F.  Cooper,  dean;  Ed  Baxter, »Tordaii  Stokes, 
Edward  II.  East,  Thomas  U.  Malone,  U.  M.  Spoiford,  A.  O.  P.  Nichokon, 
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professors,  and  \Yilliain  JB.  Eeese,  junior  professor.  The  department 
was  to  liavo  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House.  But  the  rooms  were  not  ready,  and  many  prospective 
students  thought  in  consequence  that  the  opening  of  ihc  school  would 
be  i>ostponed  and  did  not  come  to  Nashville  at  all.  Some  who  came 
left,  but  four  remained,  and  to  thcs3  Judge  Reese,  the  junior  professor, 
began  to  give  insti'uction.  The  dean  of  the  department  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trust  determined,  in  effect,  to  postpone  for  a  yciir 
tiie  opening  of  the  law  school,  but  it  was  left  with  Judge  lieese  and  his 
pupils  whether  they  should  continue  their  work.  Tliey  decided  to  go 
on,  and  Judge  Reese  was  guaranteed  a  salary  of  $700.  The  judge  car- 
ried one  of  his  pupils  (William  Y.  Sullivan,  of  Oxford,  Miss.)  to  gradu- 
ation. The  others  he  prei)ared  for  the  senior  course.  His  class  in- 
creased in  time  from  4  to  G, 

The  board  of  trust  now  determined  to  reorganize  the  law  school  ou 
a  different  plan.  The  old  faculty  resigned,  and  May  25, 1875,  the  execu- 
tive committee  elected  Thomas  II.  Malone,  William  B.  Reese,  and  Ed. 
Baxter  professors,  naming  Malone  dean.  The  law  department  of  Van- 
dcrbilt  University  was  leased  to  these  gentlemen  for  twenty -five  years 
from  May  27, 1875;  the  lessees  engaging  to  maintain  a  law  school  equal 
to  the  other  law  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  as  follows :  The  university  to  provide  rooms  in  the  univer- 
sity building;  the  law  faculty  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  tuition  fees  and 
to  be  guaranteed  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,000  each  for  the  first  three  years; 
the  university  to  publish  catalogues  of  the  law  department  annually, 
free  of  charge;  the  law  faculty  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  law  - 
department,  including  the  power  to  create,  abolish,  or  change  professor- 
ship's, the  university  reserving  the  right  to  imi)eacli  and  remove  pro- 
fessors for  just  and  suflicicnt  cause;  each  lessee  to  have  the  power  to 
apx)oiut  his  successor  in  the  lease,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
other  lessees  and  of  the  university;  if  a  lessee  should  die  without 
appointing  his  successor,  his  personal  rei)resentatives  to  do  so,  subject 
to  confirmation  as  above;  law  students  to  be  subject  to  university  dis- 
cipline in  like  manner  with  the  students  of  other  dei)artments;  the 
university  to  appoint  one  of  the  lessees  dean  of  the  department,  he  to 
be  a  member  of  the  university  senate. 

In  the  announcement  fin^  187o-'7G  the  law  faculty  outline  a  two-year 
course  of  study- and  x)resent  their  ideas  on  legal  education  and  the 
methods  they  intend  to  follow.  Tliey  can  not,  they  assert,  make  law- 
yers in  two  years,  neither  can  they  teach  the  rules  of  local  law  or  the 
special  branches  of  the  science.  Their  endeavor,  therefore,  will  bo  to 
ground  their  pupils  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  to  give  to 
their  minds  a  legal  trend  and  training.  Moot  courts,  assimilated  to  the 
procedure  of  actual  courts,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  instruction.  Nash- 
ville, with  the  State  library  open  to  students,  and  with  some  State  or 
Federal  court  always  in  session,  offers  superior  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dent of  law. 
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The  pTofe$$8ar»  of  the  Vanderbilt  law  facnlty  have  been  men  actiTely 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  this  bet  necessarily  has  had  moch  to 
do  with  shaping  the  character  of  the  schooL  The  first  anooncen^ent 
contained  a  passage  vindicating  and  eren  commending  this  feature  to 
the  pnblic: 

'Erf!Ty  iDMDber  of  the  facnlty  is  engaged  in  the  vigorons  practice  of  the  profeaBion, 
which  they  by  no  means  propose  to  forego,  and  yet  they  have  pledged  themselrea 
to  each  other  and  now  assure  the  friends  of  the  nniversity  that  whatever  time  and  la- 
bor may  fie  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  success  within  the  compass  of  their  ability 
will  surely  be  given  to  the  law  school.  They  hope,  too,  that  coming  daily  to  their 
lectures,  fresh  and  heated  from  the  contests  of  the  bar,  they  may  be  able  to  impart 
to  the  Study  of  the  law  a  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  inseparably  connected  with  the 
practice,  and  at  all  events  they  will  keep  prominently  before  the  student  the  live 
law  and  practical  questions  of  the  day. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  OPENIT^G  OF  THE  ACADEHIC  AND  BIBLICAI. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  medical  and  law  departments  had  begnn  their  work,  but  the 
biblical  and  academic  departments,  the  latter  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  one  to  which  the  others  are  only  accessories,  were  not  yet 
organized.  Preparations,  however,  were  going  rapidly  forward.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  tmst  in  May,  1873,  Bishop  McTyeire  and 
Dr.  L.  O.  Garland  were  chosen  a  committee  and  charged  with  sundry 
imjiortant  duties  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  univer- 
sity. A  building  committee  was  api)ointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Bishop  McTyeire. 

January,  1874,  Bishop  McTyeire  presented  to  the  board  a  letter  from 
Dr.  (larland  as  the  rex)ort  of  the  committee  of  two  on  the  organization 
of  the  university.  Dr.  Garland  advises  the  creation  of  four  chairs  in 
the  biblical  department,  eleven  in  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  philoH^ipliy,  hcvcii  in  the  law  department,  and  eleven  in  the  medical 
department,  and  names  the  chairs  in  the  first  two  departments.  He 
favors  the  estiiblishnient  in  the  present  of  all  the  schools  that  the  uni- 
versity expects  ever  to  operate,  although  it  may  not  be  able  to  operate 
tlieni  now.  A  high  ideal  must  bo  set  up  as  the  goal  of  all  efifort.  XTn- 
lesH  this  is  done  ))eo])le  will  believe  the  means  of  the  university  amply 
sufficient  to  attain  all  its  ends.  But,  seeing  some  of  its  wheels  idle, 
m^'ii  of  wealth  will  be  prompted  to  furnish  the  motive  power.  Dr.  Gar- 
hind  recommends,  tlierefore,  that  where  the  university  can  not  afford 
t«»  hire  a  professor  it  employ  instead  a  *^ teacher'' at  a  lower  salary. 
And,  too,  the  work  of  some  schools  may  be  distributed  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  schools.  He  urges  that  the  public  must  not  be  disap- 
poinliul  in  the  character  of  the  institution.  It  must  be  a  university  de 
facto  as  well  as  dejure. 

Th(5  board  of  trust  at  this  time  determined  the  salaries  and  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  professors.  Full  professors  were  to  receive  the  use  of  a 
dwelling  and  (2,{H)0  a  year;  adjunct  professors  were  to  receive  $1,500  a 
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year.^  The  salary  of  the  chaucellor  w^as  fixed  at  that  of  a  fiill  profes- 
sor,  with  9500  additionaL  These  salaries  were  not  always  given,  much 
depending  on  the  amount  of  work  attached  to  the  chair  and  on  the 
experience,  reputation,  and  ability  of  the  professor. 

Plenty  of  time  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  various 
chairs.  Some  upon  whom  the  choice  fell  declined  and  others  had  to  be 
found.  The  first  appointments  were  made  nearly  two  years,  the  last  one 
less  than  a  month,  before  the  opening  of  the  university.  The  faculties 
of  the  academic  and  the  biblical  departments  finally  stood: 
Landon  C.  Garland,  ll.  d.,  Chancellor. 

t 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

L.  0.  Oarland,  ll.  d..  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Nathaniel  T.  Lupton,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Milton  W.  Humphreys,  A.  m.,  ph.  d..  Professor  of  Greek. 

B.  W.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin. 

Edward  S.  Joynes,  A.  m.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages^  including 

English. 
Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  i>.  D.,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Criti* 

cism. 
James  M.  Safford,  m.  d,,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Botany^  and 

Economical  Geology. 
Alexander  Winchell,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Historical  and 

Dynamical  Geology. 
William  Le  Eoy  Broun,  ll.  d..  Professor  of  MatheinMics. 
John  0.  Granbery,  A.  M.,  d.  d.,  Acting  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Philosophy. 

BIBLICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

T.  O.  Summers,  d.  d,,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
A.  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetlcal  Theology. 
John  0.  Granbery,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 

The  Vanderbilt  profited  by  the  experience  and  example  of  older  insti- 
tutions. Her  professors  were  drawn  from  their  faculties  and  her  cur- 
riculum was  made  out  only  after  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
their  curricula.  President  McTyeire  visited  in  person  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse. 
The  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  were  obtained  in  Bui'ope,  direct 
firom  the  best  manufacturers — not  through  agents,  but  by  the  personal 
selection  of  the  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry,  Profs.  Garland 
and  Lupton  going  abroad  for  the  purpose.  Prof.  Lupton  had  b(^.en  a 
pupil  of  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg.  He  now  visited  some  of  the  fineq,t 
laboratories  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.    His  purchases  were 

>  Since  1879  tho  gnarantced  salary  of  a  professor  lias  been  only  $2,000.  However, 
the  toition  fees,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  divided  pro  rata  among  the  professors.  Ad- 
Jimci  professors  usnaUy  receive  the  use  of  rooms  in  Wesley  HaXL 
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made  chiefly  in  Paris,  Londou, .  Dannstadt,  Pfortzheiniy  Heidelberg, 
B0DD9  and  Cologne.  Dr.  Garland's  purchases  were  made  from  Paria 
and  London  Arms.  In  the  school  of  natural  history  and  geology  the 
museum  and  cabinets  contained  several  thousand  6i>ecimens,  some  par- 
chased  abroad,  others  donated,  and  many  belonging  to  the  private  col- 
lection of  Prof.  Safibi-d.  Ward's  complete  series  of  casts  was  bought 
for  the  school. 

When  the  university  was  dedicated  there  wei^e  standing  on  the 
campus  eight  professors'  houses  recently  constructed;  Wesley  Hall 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  divinity  students;  the  main  university, 
building;  the  observatx)ry,  uniiuished;  and  a  number  of  other  struc- 
tures devoted  to  various  piuposes. 

DEDICATION  AND  INAUGUEATION  OP  THE  UNTVEBSITY. 

The  dedication  and  inauguration  exercises  of  Vanderbilt  University 
took  x)lace  Sunday  and  Monday,  October  3  and  4, 1875.  On  the  first 
day,  morning  and  afternoon,  a  sermon  each  was  preached  by  Bishops 
Daggett  and  Wiglitman;  by  the  former  on  "The  Dynamics  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  Its  System  of  Moral  Forces;"  by  thp  latter  on  "Christ  the 
Center  and  Bond  of  the  Universe;"  and  a  dedication  hymn  and  a  dedi- 
cation <idc  were  sung.  On  Monday  morning,  in  the  university  cha])el, 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Commotlore  Vanderbilt  was  unveiled.  Gover- 
nor Porter  then  spoke  briefly,  welcoming  tlie  university  to  TenuesseO| 
alter  which  Bev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
"Belations  of  the  University  to  Eeligion."  Near  the  close  of  his 
address  he  took  from  the  desk  an  envelope,  0]>ened  it,  and  read  the  fol* 
lowing  telegram : 

New  York,  October  4, 

To  Dr.  CiiAKLKs  F.  DEEMS: 

l^oucc  und  good  will  to  men. 

0.  Vanderbilt. 

Dr.  Deems  was  followed  by  Eev.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D.,  lately  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Georgia,  now  professor  in  Vanderbilt 
University,  on  the  "Relations  of  the  University  to  General  Education.'' 
Next  came  the  installation  of  the  faculties.  President  McTyeire  ad- 
dressed them  shortly  and  delivered  to  Chancellor  Garland  the  keys  of 
the  university.  The  chancellor  responded  briefly.  A  })art  of  the  inau- 
guration ode,  composed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  was  then  sung. 
After  the  reading  of  another  telegram  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt  invoking 
on  the  institution  the  blessing  of  "  the  Great  Governor  of  all  things," 
the  exercises  came  to  an  end. 

SCHEME  OF  STUDIES  AND  DEGREES. 

A  university  pure  and  simple,  receiving  only  college  graduates  and 
beginning  where  the  eoUege  leaves  off*,  would  not  have  met  the  wants 
of  the  peoi)le  and  would  have  had  little  material  on  which  to  work. 
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A  compromise  was  effected  aucl  a  curriculum  made  out  that  overlapped 
the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a  college  course  and  extended  two  years 
into  a  university  course.  First  and  second  college,  first  and  second 
university  the  years  were  called.  The  assumption  that  the  Vaudeibilt 
curriculum  was  two  years  higher  than  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
Southern  college,  though  an  overstatement  perhaps,  was  not  yet  with- 
out its  basis  of  truth.  Some  studies  extended  through  the  college 
course  and  through  the  first  year  of  the  university  course,  others  ran 
the  whole  length  of  both  courses,  while  still  others  belonged  wholly  to 
the  university  course.  The  following  schedule,  showing  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  assigned  to  the  different  classes  in  each  school,  will 
make  the  matter  clear :  • 


College  conrac.  I'nivoraity  coarse. 


1 
2 


4 

5 

7 
8 
9 


StudieA. 


First  year. 


Modem  languages. .  ^ 


Latin 

Greek 

'Frencli 

Gorman . ._. . 

^  English 

History,  philosophy,  and  criticism 

Moral  philosophy 

Mathematics 

Applied  mathematics 

Physics  and  astronomy 

Chemistry 

Creology  and  mineralogy 


Second 
year. 


5 
o 
3 
3 
3 


5 


3 
3 
3 

3 

o 

3 


First  vcar. 


3 

3 

2 

2 

2 
«> 

3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 


Second 
year. 


2 
•I 


2 
•» 

2 
3 
3 
2 


The  class  system,  by  which  all  who  enter  college  together  imrsuo 
the  same  studies  at  the  same  time  and  are  carried  to  graduaticm  to- 
gether, notwithstanding  diversities  of  tasto  and  differences  of  capacity, 
was  discarded  and  the  school  system  adopted,  A  student  took  up 
whatever  branches  he  pleased  in  whatever  order  he  pleased,  provided 
always  that  ho  was  prepared  to  enter  ni)on  the  studies  of  his  choice. 
He  might,  if  he  fancied,  begin  w  ith  moral  philosophy  and  end  with 
English.  The  system  was  in  fact  one  form  of  the  elective  system.  If 
a  man  did  not  care  for  a  degree,  the  widest  possible  latitude  was 
allowed;  the  only  condition  being  that  a  reasonably  large  amount  of 
work  must  be  taken.  But  to  applicants  for  degrees  all  discretion  was 
denied,  except  as  regarded  the  order  in  which  studies  might  be  pur- 
sued. And  subsequently  this  discretioif  was  refnsed  for  the  first  two 
years  of  the  baccalaureate  courses.  The  completion  or  the  part  com- 
pletion of  certain  schools  was  required.  Four  years,  it  was  thought, 
were  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  and  five 
years  for  that  of  the  master's  degree.  The  degrees  offered  were — Aca- 
demic: Bachelor  of  philosophy  (B.  P.);  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.); 
bachelor  of  arts  (B,  A.),  and  master  of  arts  (M.  A.).    Professional: 
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Civil  Engineer  (0.  E.);  bachelor  of  laws  (B.  L.),  and  doctor  of  medicine 
(M.  D.).  The  university  degrees  of  mining  engineer  (M.  E.)  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  were  added  the  second  year  and  later  on 
professional  degrees  in  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  Below  are 
given  the  requirements  for  degrees  according  to  the  register  of  1876. 
Few  changes  were  made  in  them  until  1887,  when  the  whole  scheme  of 
studies  and  degrees  was  swept  away.  These  requirements  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  schedule  of  hours  on  page  123. 

BACHELOR  OF  rHIIX)80PIIY  (n.  P.). 

Required:  Proficiency  [i.  e.,  60  per  cent]  in  concgo  conrso  of  EngUsky  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  history;  and  in  first  year  (university),  history,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  geology;  and  in  first  and  second  year  (university),  moral 
philosophy. 

The  college  course  of  Latin  may  bo  Rnbstitutcd  for  one  modern  language. 

BACIIELOK  OF  ARTS   (B.   A.). 

Required:  Proficiency  in  college  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  mathematics,  and 
history;  in  first  year  (university),  Latin,  Greek,  history,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  geology;  and  in  first  and  second  year  (university),  moral  philosophy,  physics, 
and  astronomy. 

BACHELOR  OF  8CIENCK   (B.   8.). 

Required:  Proficiency  in  coUege  conrso  of  mathematics,  modem  languages  and 
English;  in  first  year  (university),  mathematics  and  moral  ])hilosophy ;  and  in  first 
and  second  year  (university),  physics  and  astronomy,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  geology. 

The  college  course  of  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  modern  language. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS   (M.    A.). 

To  obtain  this  degree  the  candidate  must  bo  a  graduate  [t.  c,  must  have  completed 
the  course,  and  that  with  a  grade  of  80  per  cent]  in  eight  of  the  following  subjects 
and  proficient  in  all:  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Greek,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  English,  (5)  one 
modern  language,  (6)  history,  (7)  physics,  and  astronomy,  (8)  chemistry,  (9)  moral 
philosophy,  (10)  natural  history  and  geology. 

The  college  course  in  two  modern  languages  may  be  substituted  for  the  entire 
course  in  one. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER   (C.  E.). 

Required:  Proficiency  in  college  course  of  English  and  modrm  languages,  and 
graduation  in  pure  mathematics,  physics  and  nstrononiy,  natural  history  and  geol- 
ogy, and  chemistry;  and  in  addition  the  6])ccial  course  prescribed  in  the  school  of 
engineering. 

MININO   EN<;iNKEU   (M.    E.). 

This  degree  required  a  year's  study  in  addition  to  the  work  done  for 
C.  E.,  mostly  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  of  nat- 
ural history  and  geology.  As  for  the  other  degrees,  so  for  this,  a  can- 
didate must  prepare  an  essay,  an  oration,  or  a  thesis. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY   (PH.D.). 

This  degree  was  offered  to  baccalaureate  graduates  who  for  not  less 
than  two  years  after  graduation  should  pursue  any  group  of  studies  in 
a  given  collection  of  five  groups,  and  who  should  stand  the  required 
examinations  and  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

SUBCOLLEGIATE   CLASSES. 

The  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  liistory  were  many  of  them  wofully  unprepared.  Chan- 
cellor Garland  declared  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  that  had  the  rules 
been  strictly  enforced  fully  two-thirds  of  the  applicants  would  have 
been  rejected.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  Vanderbilt  had  hoped  to 
be  a  university,  and  yet  the  young  men  who  came  to  her  were  not  fitted 
for  her  lowest  college  classes.  She  was  confronting  a  condition  with 
which  she  had  to  deal;  there  was  no  evading  it.  The  opening  of  a 
grammar  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  university  had  been  an- 
nounced. This  was  not  done,  but  "  subclasses,"  taught  by  instructors 
and  fellows  and  even  professors,  were  established  instead.  These 
classes  stood  in  close  relations  to  the  college  classes,  were  in  fact  merely 
accessory  thereto,  and  could  easily  be  abolished  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  them. 

CREATION  AND  HISTORY   OF   THE   DENTAL.  DEPART>IENT. 

June  10,  1879,  Vanderbilt  University  added  to  her  other  depart- 
ments a  dental  department  by  contract  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  became  the  faculty  of  the  new  department.  These  gentlemen 
with  their  respective  chairs,  were:  William  H.  Morgan,  m.  D.,  D.D.  s. 
dean,  clinical  dentistry  and  dental  pathology;  James  C.Eoss,  D.  D.  s.,  op 
erative  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene;  Eobert  K.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  s. 
mechanical  and  corrective  dentistry;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  M.  D,,  ma 
teria  medica  and  special  therapeutics;  John  li.  Buist,  M.  D.,  oral  sur 
gery  and  surgical  pathology;  David  E.  Stubblefield,  m.  d.,  anatomy 
and  physiology;  Nathaniel  T.  Lupton,  ll.  d.,  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  Eobert  W.  Steger,  m.  d.,  chemistry  and  microscopj^ 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  faculty  were  to  provide  rooms  for 
the  department  at  their  own  expense,  the  university  appropriating 
$1,000  towards  equipment.  Tuition  fees  should  go  to  the  professors  in 
full  compensation  for  their  services;  while  matriculation  fees  were  set 
apart  for  expenditure  on  library  and  apparatus.  Judging  from  the 
complaints  made  to  the  board  of  trust,  the  dental  faculty  did  not  find 
their  contract  profitable.  In  1889  the  department  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  the  just  constructed  law  and  dental  building  on  Cherry 
street.  The  university  charged  for  these  new  quarters  $1,200  a  year, 
and  required  the  faculty  to  hire  their  own  janitor  and  do  their  own  light- 
ing and  heating.    The  building  was  erected  with  endo\(nnfik\it^Aii^A^ 
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and  the  nniver^ity  antlioritios  claiiiscil  that  the  riX)in.s  could  not  be  let 
to  the  dental  dcpaitmciit  free  of  rent  without  perverting  the  purpose 
of  those  funds.  Moreover,  by  the  orj^iiird  contract  the  dental  faculty 
had  agreed  to  provide  rooms  its<»lf.  The  faculty  demuned  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  university  and  the  disagreement  grew  intense.  But 
a  compromise  was  made  and  the  threatened  rupture  of  rekitions  averted. 
The  original  contract,  hov/i-ver,  was  niDdilicd  little  aiid  the  dental 
faculty  still  complain  of  its  provisions. 

The  dental  dcpiirtment  ocrrupies  four  stories  in  the  rear  end  of  the  mag- 
nifi4:ent  law  and  dental  building.  The  extensive  niuseuni  of  the  medical 
dep:u'tment  and  the  privileges  of  lectuivs  in  any  deiuirtment  of  the 
university  are  open  to  students.  Patients  in  abundance  are  pi^ocured. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  operations  were  performed  in  the  build- 
ing. The  regular  cour.^e  begins  October  1  and  continues  until  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  February.  It  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary 
eour.se  in  September.  The  Vanderbilt  School  of  Dentistry  conforms  to 
the  requirements  for  graduation  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties.  Heretofore  attendance  on  only  two  full  courses  has  beea 
necessarj",  but  beginning  with  lS01-'92  three  courses  will  be  required. 
The  fees  for  a  course  are  nearly  covered  by  ^ILj. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows:  Henry  W.  Morgan^ 
M.  D.j  D.  D.  s.,  dean,  professor  of  operative  dentistry  and  dental  hygiene; 
James  C.  I*oss,  D.  D.  s.,  emeritus  professor  of  operative  dentistry  and 
dental  hygiene;  William  H.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  h.,  professor  of  clinical 
dentistry  and  dental  i)athoh)gy;  Kobert  E.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  D.  B.  s., 
professor  of  mechanical  and  coiTective  dentistry;  Thomas  A.  Atchison, 
M.  D.,  professor  ol^materiamedica  and  special  therapeutics;  D.  R.  Stub- 
blefield,  A.  M.,  M.  i>.,  D.  D.  s.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy; 
Ambrose  Morrison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  phy:?iology ;  Orville 
H.  Menees,  m.  b.,  prf»fessor  of  aural  surgery,  histology,  and  pathology. 
Demonstrators:  A.  P.  Johnstone,  P.  B.  s.,  demonstrator  of  oiwrative 
and  mechanical  dentistrj-;  S.  S.  Crockett,  M.  i).,  demonstrator  of 
anatomy. 

The  matriculation  b<K)ks  of  the  department  show  a  rapid  growth  of 
attendance.  From  the  beginning  in  1870-'S0  till  now  the  yearly  enroll- 
ment has  b<»f»n  l.",,  20,  33,  27,  2S,  55,  70,  80,  7(5,  90,  1(H),  135.  The  total 
numlx'r  of  graduates  has  been  277. 

CKKATIOX   AM)   HISTOKY  OF  THE   BEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

Tht!  Vanderbilt  Scluxjl  of  Pharmacy  dat(*s  back  to  an  agreement  made 
April  10,  1870,  between  the  university  and  Drs.  Thomas  A.  Atchison 
and  William  (1.  E^ing,  Drs.  Atchison  and  Ewiug  engaging  to  fill,  the 
one  tlie  chair  of  materia  medica  and  toxicology,  the  other  the  chair  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy;  while  the  university  agreed  to 
famish  pn/fe.Sr-ors  f<ir  the  chairs  of  chemistrv  and  of  botanv  and  miner- 
alogy.    The  annual  sessions  of  the  school  were  to  be  five  months  in 
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length,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  $50  was  to  be  cliarged,  of  wbicli  one-fourth 
BhoaM  go  to  Prof.  Atchison  and  oue-foorth  t^Prof.  Ewing.  If  either 
party  should  decide  to  withdraw  from  the  arraugemeut,  five  Ukoiiths' 
notice  was  to  be  given  the  other  party.  The  ai*rangement  continued 
in  force  until  1SS8»  Instruction  in  chemistry  and  in  natural  history 
and  geology  was  given  by  the  professors  and  instructors  in  those  schools 
of  the  academic  department.  In  1SS4:  Dr.  Atchison  retired  from  the 
fiiculty;  Dr.  Ewing  took  his  place  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Wharton  was  elected 
to  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Ewing. 

To  obtain  the  degree  graduate  in  pharmacy  (ph.  g.)  required  attend- 
ance upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures  and  a  thesis  on  some  subject  in 
materia  medica,  chemistr^^,  pharmacy,  or  some  branch  of  science  imme- 
diately connected  therewith.  A  very  important  condition  of  gradiia- 
tion  was  added  in  18SC,  namely,  that  a  student  must  have  four  years' 
practical  exi)erience  in  a  drugstore,  including  the  time  spent  in  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  and  in  laboratory  work.  If  the  candidate  had  not 
had  the  requisite  exi>erience,  a  certificate,  exchangeable  for  a  diploma 
when  the  requirement  should  have  been  met,  was  to  be  given  him. 

Prior  to  1888  there  were  no  entrance  examinations  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical department,  and  the  students  were  not  on  the  whole  the  equal  of 
the  academic  students  in  poiut  of  intelligence  and  previous  education. 

Tlie  department  required  of  them  no  educational  qualifications  for 
admission,  and  added  nothing  to  their  educational  qualifications  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  i)rofessional  knowledge.  In  order  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  dei)artment  by  increasing  as  well  the  general  mental 
as  the  professional  excellence  of  its  graduates,  the  changes  of  1888 
were  introduced.  These  changes  consisted  in  the  institution  of  entrance 
examinations;  the  addition  to  tlie  couise  of  elementary  French  or 
German,  Latin,  and  physics;  the  lengthening  of  the  session  from  five 
months  to  nine  months;  the  abolition  of  the  rule  requiring  a  thesis  of 
a  candidate  for  graduation;  and  the  creation  of  a  post-graduate  degree 
master  of  pharmacy  (pn.  3i.). 

These  innovations  were  a  radical  dei)arture  from  the  i)olicy  and 
practice  of  most  professional  schools,  and  the  department  lost  patron- 
age. Latin,  French,  and  Gerniau  were  dropped  from  the  course  in 
1889,  and  English  substituted.  In  a  year  this  went  the  way  of  the 
others,  and  only  physics  was  left  of  the  studies  added  to  the  course 
two  years  before.  But  the  entrance  examinations  in  English,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  the  nine  months'  sessions  were  retiiined. 
In  1890  Profs.  Ewing  and  Wharton  resigiicd,  and  E.  A.  Euddiman, 
PH.  M.,  was  elected  instructor  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  his 
whole  time  to  be  given  to  the  university.  The  attendance  of  students 
from  the  establishment  of  the  department  in  1879  until  1891,  inclusive, 
has  been,  for  the  various  years  in  their  order,  12, 17,  23,  20,  25,  20,  39, 
46,  44,  28, 15,  22.  Tlie  number  of  graduates,  including  those  who  have 
received  certificates  exchangeable  for  diplomas,  has  been  95. 
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The  department  of  pliarmacy  is  correlated  witli  the  academic  schools 
of  chemistry,  and  of  natval  history  and  geology.  The  latter  is  domi- 
ciled in  science  hall;  the  former,  together  with  the  pharmacy  depart- 
ment, occupies  the  whole  of  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Where 
possible,  time  and  labor  are  saved  by  combining  the  work  of  the  two 
schools  and  of  the  department.  The  best  advantages  the  university 
affords  in  the  way  of  scientific  laboratories  and  apparatus  are  thus 
enjoyed  by  the  students  of  pharmacy,  and  many  of  the  graduates  are 
ranking  high  as  practical  pharmacists  and  manufacturing  chemists. 

niSTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAI.  DEPA11TME>'T   SINCE  1874. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  (since  1874  the  medical  department  of  the  XTniver- 
sity  of  Nashville  and  Yanderbilt  University)  have  been  fully  treated 
in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Only  a  few  words  need 
be  said  of  its  later  history.  The  faculty,  desiring  to  build  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  medical  college,  secured  from  the  University  of 
Nashville  an  extension  of  their  lease  until  1(K)5.  A  building  with  a 
capacity  of  250  patients  was  erected  in  1875  immediately  adjoining  the 
college  building.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged,  remodeled,  and  refitted. 
Its  clinical  facilities  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Not  far  from  the  college  is  the  City  Charity  Hospital,  the 
privileges  of  whose  wards  and  lecture  rooms  are  accorded  the  fiiculty. 
The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  five  months  in  length,  beginning 
about  the  Ist  of  October  and  ending  about  the  1st  of  March.  A  pre- 
liminary course  is  given  in  September.  Candidates  for  graduation 
must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  studied  medi- 
cine three  years  under  a  regular  practitioner,  including  the  time  spent 
at  the  college.  The  faculty  have  under  consideration  a  graded  scheme 
of  studies,  covering  three  instead  of  two  courses  of  five  months  eachu 
The  necessary  fees  for  a  full  course  are  8115.  In  1875  the  comx>osition 
of  the  faculty  was  as  follows:  Thomas  Menees,  m.  d.,  dean,  professor 
of  obstetrics;  James  M.  Safford,  m.  d,,  i)rofessor  of  chemistry;  Paul  P, 
Eves,  M.  D.,  professor  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery;  William  T« 
Brigga,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery; 
Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicrine;  William  L.  Nicliol,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  diseases  of  women 
and  chihlreii  and  of  clinical  medicine;  Van  S.  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  physiology;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics;  Thomas  O.  Summers,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  histology;  John  11.  Callonder,  m.  d.,  professor  of  psycho- 
logical medicine;  Charles  S.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

In  1891  the  faculty  stood  thus: 
Thomas  Menees,  m.  d.,  Dccnxj  Professor  of  Ohstctrics. 
William  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Oefi- 

eral  Pathology. 
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William  L.  Nicbol,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  OSn- 

ical  Medicine. 
Johii  H.  Gallender^M.  d.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology. 
James  M.  Safford,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thomas  A.  Atchison,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  General  and  Special  Therapeu- 

tics  and  State  Medicine. 
Charles  S.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Suryical  Anatomy  and  Operative 

Surgery. 
Orville  H.  Meuees,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Ilistology. 
George  C.  Savage,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
William  G.  Ewiog,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharma^cy. 
Bichard  Douglas,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical 

Gynecology. 
Charles  L.  Eves,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Ambrose  Morrison,  m.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Physiology. 
Odelle  Weaver,  m.  d..  Assistant  Demonstrator. 
Larkiu  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology ,  Pathology j  and  Micr4>8- 

copy. 
J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  m.  d.,  Lecture^'  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
George  H.  Price,  M.  d..  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  this  department  of  the  university  be- 
tween 1876  and  1891*  has  been  for  the  years  in  their  order,  115, 171, 
192,  226,  239,  308, 281,  203,  202,  203,  211,  210,  201,  231,  279,  249.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  iJeen  1,513  (1875-1891). 

,    HISTORY   OF   THE   LAW  DEPARTMENT   SINCE  1875. 

The  law  department  had  25  students  in  1875-'7G.  The  following 
figures  show  the  annual  enrollment  since  that  year :  26,  31, 39,  44,  53, 
35,  37,  28, 35,  28, 34, 27,  37,  50,  44.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
altogether  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  guaranty  of 
$1,000  a  year  to  each  of  the  professors  for  three  years  cost  the  univer- 
sity something  over  $3,000.  The  original  faculty  remained  unchanged 
until  1882,  when  Prof.  Malone  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  as  emeritus  professor  to  be  dean  of  the  faculty.  His 
place  as  teaching  professor  was  taken  by  William  A.  Milliken.  In  1887 
Prof.  Milliken  resigned  and  Chancellor  Andrew  Allison,  of  the  Nash- 
ville chancery  division,  assumed  the  chair.  In  1890  he  gave  way  to 
Prof.  Malone,  who,  restored  to  health,  now  resumed  his  duties,  and  the 
original  faculty  was  again  seated  on  the  pedagogic  throne.  Corpora- 
tion law,  once  attached  to  Prof.  Baxter's  chair,  is  now  taught  by  Prof. 
Malone.  The  moot  court  feature  is  very  prominent  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Law  School.  Prof.  Baxter  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  this  work.  Tlie 
three  professorships  are:  Equity  jurisprudence,  corporation,  and  com- 
mon law.  Prof.  Malone;  commercial,  statute,  and  constitutional  law, 

'  The  author  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  attendance  for  1874-75. 
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Prof.  Ueehe'f'  aud  tbe  law  of  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice,  Prof.  Baz- 
Urv.  Wilbur  F.  Barclay  is  librarian,  secretary  of  the  faculty, and  assiist* 
ant  to  Prof.  Baxter. 

Tlie  quarters  of  the  law  department  continaed  to  be  in  University 
Hall,  on  the  camiMis,  nntil  1889,  when  they  were  changed  to  the  new 
law  and  dental  building  on  Cherrj'  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  change  brings  the  department  nearer  the  courts  and  the  libraries, 
while  students  may  still  enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  nniver- 
sity — the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  literary  societies.  Kotwith- 
standing,  the  removal  necessarily  tends  to  divorce  the  law  department 
from  the  dejiartments  on  the  campus. 

The  law  library,  consiiitiog  of  6,000  volumas,  contains  the  private  libraries  of  the 
lato  Francis  li.  Fogg  (kindly  donated  by  Godfrey  M.  Fogg,  esq.),  thoee  of  Profs. 
KecM.'  and  Baxter,  tbe  large  library  of  tbc  Nasbvllle  Bar  Association,  and  the  splendid 
c«>l]#>ction  of  Hon.  William  F.  Cooper,  now  of  Boston,  Mass.  These  books  were 
selected  with  very  great  care  by  Jodge  Cooper  dnring  bis  long  and  honorable  career 
at  the  bar,  as  chancellor  of  tbe  Nasbville  chancery  division,  and  as  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  conrt  of  Tennessee,  and  cover  the  whole  literature  of  eqnity  juris- 
pnidcnce  and  practice.  The  library  also  contains  a  naml»er  of  valuable  volumes 
contribnteil  by  other  friends  of  the  university,  besides  a  carefully  chosen  line  of  the 
best  elementary  works,  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  Judges  Cooper  and 
Kast  and  the  professors  and  librarian  of  tbe  law  school.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made,  including  tho  reports  of  all  the  States  and  of  England,  as  they  issue 
from  tho  i»ress. 

The  work  of  the  law  school  is  comprised  in  two  courses,  a  junior  and 
a  senior  course,  but  the  IcH^tures  and  recitations  are  so  arranged  that 
the  c^>urses  can  both  be  carried  on  at  once.  As  it  is  not  bej'ond  tho 
cafiacity  of  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  carry  on  both  ci^urses  at 
once,  a  half,  perhaps  more,  of  the  students  take  them  in  one  year. 
Quite  rc<Maitly  three  senior  scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  tuition 
for  one  year  ($100)  have  been  founded  to  induce  students  to  devote 
two  years  to  the  courses.  They  are  awarded  to  the  three  students 
making  the  highest  grades  in  the  junior  course.  Tho  holders  of  the 
scholarships  act  in  rotation  as  clerks  of  the  moot  court.  The  attend- 
ants ufKin  law  lectures  api>oar  to  number  more  alumni  of  the  academic 
department  tlian  formerly  and  the  character  of  the  graduates  seems  to 
be  improving  in  conse^iuence. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   BIBLICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Wesley  Hall,  the  home  of  the  biblical  department,  was  built  in  1880| 
out  of  the  $1«50,(K)0  donated  by  William  U.  Vanderbilt  the  previous 
year.  Th(;  old  home  of  the  department  was  also  called  Wesley  HalL 
Wesley  llall  is  five  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  a  brick  with 
cut-stone  trimmings. 

The  form  of  the  buildiug  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  nmoiint  of  space  with  the 
maximum  dogn^o  of  oxterii^r  illumination,  being  that  of  two  parallel  transverse  sec- 

'I'rof.  JUiwe  died  October  21,  1891.  R.  McPhail  Smith  has  been  appointed  to  his 
ohair  ad  interim. 
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tiona,  104  bj  40  feet  and  130  by  35  feet,  respectively,  connected  by  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion 110  by  50  feet. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  kitchen,  diniug  room,  storage  rooms, 
etc. ;  the  other  floors  by  library,  chax>el,  lecture  rooms,  and  living  rooms. 
The  largest  and  best  apx>ointed  living  rooms  are  held  by  professors,  and 
some  rooms  are  occupied  by  fellows  and  instructors.  For  several  years, 
when  the  department  was  not  so  full  as  it  is  now,  students  belonging 
to  departments  other  than  the  biblical  lived  in  Wesley  Hall,  but  their 
presence  tending  to  disorderliness,  as  was  thought,  the  privilege  was 
withdrawn.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  table,  chairs,  wash  stand, 
bedstead,  mattress,  and  blankets.  Other  articles  are  provided  by  the 
student  himself.  The  messing  system  obtains,  whereby  board  is  brought 
down  to  $9  or  $10  a  month,  or  even  lower.  As  biblical  students  pay  no 
tuition  fee,  but  only  library  and  matriculation  fees  ($16),  necessary 
exi)enses  are  small. 

Kot  till  1885  did  the  biblical  department  require  of  applicants  for 
admission  any  literary  or  educational  qualification.  The  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  was  deemed  qualification  enough.  The  academic  depart- 
ment was  open  to  biblical  students,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  received 
theproper  encouragement  to  enter  it  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education.  Dr.  Summers,  dean  of  the  depaitment,  w^as  appar- 
ently oblivious  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  policy  and  upheld  it 
steadily,  although  in  his  report  to  the  board  of  trust  in  1881  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  might  be  well  if  the  church  authorities  would 
give  their  young  men  an  academic  training  before  sending  them  to  the 
biblical  department  of  the  Vanderbilt.  Many  took  up  the  study  of 
theology,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse  of  sciences,  who  did  not 
possess  a  common-school  education.  Some,  very  naturally,  could  not 
progress  at  all  and  had  to  leave  the  university.  Others  struggled 
through  and  then  perhaps  eptered  the  subcollegiate  classes  of  the 
academic  department.  In  any  event  this  forced  and  ill-timed  theolog- 
ical drill  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  work  good  results.  And 
it  did  not.  Men  holding  the  diploma  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  and  yet  mayhap  lacking  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  brought  the  university  into  discredit.  Finally  better  coun- 
sels prevailed.  President  McTyeiro  exi)ressed  in  these  words  the 
altered  views  and  purposes  of  the  university  authorities: 

I  am  convinced  tbat  in  running  on  experimental  lines  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes wliich  need  correctioiK  It  Las  come  to  be  my  deliberate  jadgment  that  a 
young  man  with  only  a  common-school  education  who  can  give  but  two  years  to 
preparation  for  the  ministry  had  best  give  those  years  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment. 

Upon  this  idea  the  biblicai  department  was  in  1885  reorganized. 
The  rule  now  is  to  admit  no  one  to  Wesley  Hall  who  can  not  enter  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  academic  department.  If  he  can  enter  these 
Glasses  he  is  received  and  enrolled  as  a  theological  candidate,  with  all 
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and  the  niiivcrbity  authorities  claiiiied  that  the  rooms  could  not  be  let 
to  the  dental  department  free  of  rent  without  perverting  the  purpose 
of  those  funds.  Moreover,  by  the  originiil  contract  the  dental  faculty 
had  agreed  to  provide  rooms  itself.  The  faculty  demurred  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  university  and  the  disagreement  grew  intense.  But 
a  compromise  was  made  and  the  tlireatened  rupture  of  relations  averted. 
The  original  contract,  however,  was  modified  little  and  the  dental 
faculty  still  complain  of  its  provisions. 

The  dental  department  occupies  four  stories  in  the  rear  end  of  the  mag- 
nifi(;eut  law  and  dental  building.  The  extensive  museum  of  the  medical 
depiutment  and  the  privileges  of  lectures  in  any  department  of  the 
university  are  open  to  students.  Patients  in  abundance  are  procured. 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  operations  were  performed  in  the  build- 
ing. The  regiUar  course  begins  October  1  and  continues  until  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  February.  It  is  preceded  by  a  preliminary 
course  in  September.  The  Vanderbilt  School  of  Dentistry  conforms  to 
the  requirements  for  graduation  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties.  Heretofore  attendance  on  only  two  full  courses  has  been 
necessary,  but  beginning  with  1891-92  three  courses  will  be  required. 
The  fees  for  a  course  are  nearly  covered  by  $115. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows :  Henry  W.  Morgan^ 
M.  D.,  D.  D.  s.,  dean,  professor  of  operative  dentistry  and  dentiil  hygiene; 
James  C.  lloss,  d.  d.  s.,  emeritus  professor  of  operative  dentistry  and 
dental  hygiene;  William  H.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  b.,  professor  of  clinical 
dentistry  and  dental  pathology;  Robert  E.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
professor  of  mechanical  and  corrective  dentistry;  Thomas  A.  Atchison, 
M.  D.,  professor  of»materiamedica  and  special  therapeutics;  D.  R.  Stub- 
blefield,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  s.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy; 
Ambrose  Morrison^  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  Orville 
H.  Menees,  m.  d.,  professor  of  aural  surgery,  histology,  and  pathology. 
Demonstrators:  A.  P.  Johnstone,  D.  d.  b.,  demonstrator  of  operative 
and  mechanical  dentistry;  S.  S.  Crockett,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of 
anatomy. 

The  matriculation  books  of  the  department  show  a  rapid  growth  of 
attendance.  From  the  beginning  in  1870-'80  till  now  the  yearly  enroll- 
ment has  been  15,  20,  33,  27,  28,  55,  70,  80,  76,  96,  100, 135.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  has  been  277. 

CREATION   AND   niSTOUY  OF  THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Vanderbilt  School  of  Pharmacy  dates  back  to  an  agreement  made 
April  16, 1879,  between  the  university  and  Drs.  Thomas  A.  Atchison 
and  William  G.  Ewing,  Drs.  Atchison  and  Ewing  engaging  to  fill,  the 
one  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  toxicology,  the  other  the  chair  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy;  while  the  university  agreed  to 
furnish  professors  for  the  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  botany  and  miner- 
alogy.   The  annual  sessions  of  the  school  were  to  be  five  months  in 
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length,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  $50  Tvas  to  be  charged,  of  which  one-fourth 
BhookL  go  to  Prof.  Atchison  and  one-fonrth  t%Pro&  Ewing.  If  cither 
party  should  decide  to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement,  five  months' 
notice  was  to  be  given  the  other  party.  The  ai^rangement  continued 
in  force  until  1838»  Instruction  in  chemistry  and  in  natural  history 
and  geology  was  given  by  the  professors  and  instructors  in  those  schools 
of  the  academic  department.  In  1884  Dr.  Atchison  retired  from  the 
faculty;  Dr.  Ewing  took  his  place  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Wharton  was  elected 
to  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Ewing. 

To  obtain  the  degree  graduate  iu  pharmacy  (ph.  g.)  required  attend- 
ance upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures  and  a  thesis  on  some  subject  in 
materia  medica,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  or  some  branch  of  science  imme- 
diately connected  therewith.  A  very  important  condition  of  gradua- 
tion was  added  in  1880,  namely,  that  a  student  must  have  four  years' 
practical  experience  in  a  drugstore,  including  the  time  spent  in  attend- 
ance upon  lectures  and  in  laboratoiy  work.  If  the  candidate  had  not 
had  the  requisite  exj)erience,  a  certificate,  exchangeable  for  a  diploma 
when  tbe  requirement  should  have  been  met,  was  to  be  given  him. 

Prior  to  1888  there  were  no  entrance  examinations  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical department,  and  the  students  were  not  on  tbe  whole  the  equal  of 
the  academic  students  in  point  of  intelligence  and  previous  education. 

The  department  required  of  them  no  educational  qualifications  for 
admission,  and  added  nothing  to  their  educational  qualifications  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  professional  knowledge.  In  order  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  department  by  increasing  as  well  the  general  mental 
as  the  professional  excellence  of  its  graduates,  the  changes  of  1888 
were  introduced.  These  changes  consisted  in  the  institution  of  entrance 
examinations;  the  addition  to  the  course  of  elementary  French  or 
German,  Latin,  and  physics;  the  lengthening  of  the  session  from  five 
months  to  nine  months;  the  abolition  of  the  rule  requiring  a  thesis  of 
a  candidate  for  graduation;  and  the  creation  of  a  post-graduate  degree 
master  of  pharmacy  (ph.  3i.). 

These  innovations  were  a  radical  departure  from  the  i)olicy  and 
practice  of  most  professional  schools,  and  the  depaitment  lost  patron- 
age. Latin,  French,  and  German  were  dropped  from  the  course  in 
1889,  and  Englisli  substituted.  In  a  year  this  went  the  way  of  the 
others,  and  only  physics  was  left  of  the  studies  added  to  the  course 
two  years  before.  But  the  entrance  examinations  in  English,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  the  nine  months'  sessions  were  retained. 
In  1890  Profs.  Ewing  and  Wharton  resigned,  and  E.  A.  Ruddimau, 
PH.  M.,  was  elected  instructor  in  materia  medica  and  phamiacy,  his 
whole  time  to  be  given  to  the  university.  The  attendance  of  students 
from  the  establishment  of  the  dei)artment  in  1879  until  1891,  inclusive, 
has  been,  for  the  various  years  in  their  order,  12,  17,  23,  20,  25,  20,  39, 
46,  44,  28,  15,  22.  The  number  of  graduates,  including  those  who  have 
received  certificates  exchangeable  for  diplomas,  has  been  95. 
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The  department  of  pliarmacy  is  correlated  with  the  academic  schools 
of  chemistry,  and  of  natval  history  and  geology.  The  latter  is  domi- 
ciled in  science  hall;  the  former,  together  with  the  pharmacy  depart- 
ment, occupies  the  whole  of  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Where 
possible,  time  and  labor  are  saved  by  combining  the  work  of  the  two 
schools  and  of  the  department.  The  best  advantages  the  university 
affords  in  the  way  of  scientific  laboratories  and  apparatus  are  thus 
enjoyed  by  the  students  of  pharmacy,  and  many  of  the  graduates  are 
ranking  high  as  practical  pharmacists  and  manufacturing  chemists. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT   SINCE  1874. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  (since  1874  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  University)  have  been  fully  treated 
in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Only  a  few  words  need 
be  said  of  its  later  history.  The  faeulty,  desiring  to  build  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  medical  college,  secured  from  the  University  of 
Nashville  an  extension  of  their  lease  until  1905.  A  building  with  a 
capacity  of  250  patients  was  erected  in  1875  immediately  adjoining  the 
college  building.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged,  remodeled,  and  refitted. 
Its  clinical  facilities  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Not  far  from  the  college  is  the  City  Charity  Hospital,  the 
privileges  of  whose  wards  and  lecture  rooms  are  accorded  the  faculty. 
The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  five  months  in  length,  beginning 
about  the  1st  of  October  and  ending  about  the  1st  of  March.  A  pre- 
liminary course  is  given  in  September.  Candidates  for  graduation 
must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  studied  medi- 
cine three  years  under  a  regular  practitioner,  including  the  time  spent 
at  the  college.  The  faculty  have  under  consideration  a  graded  scheme 
of  studies,  covering  three  instead  of  two  courses  of  five  months  eaclu 
The  necessary  fees  for  a  full  course  are  8115.  In  1875  the  composition 
of  the  faculty  was  as  follows:  Thomas  Menees,  m.  d.,  dean,  professor 
of  obstetrics;  James  M.  Saflford,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry;  Paul  P. 
Eves,  M.  D.,  professor  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery;  William  T. 
Briggs,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  princii)les  and  praetice  of  surgery; 
Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine;  William  L.  Nicliol,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children  and  of  clinical  medicine;  Van  S.  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  physiology;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics;  Thomas  O.  SumniervS,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  histology;  John  H.  Callonder,  m.  d.,  professor  of  psycho- 
logical medicine;  Charles  S.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

In  1891  the  faculty  stood  thus: 
Thomas  Menees,  M.  D.,  Dearij  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
William  T.  Briggs,  M.  i).,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Medicine  and  Gen- 
eral Pathology. 
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William  L.  Nicliol,  M.  d.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  CHn- 

teal  Medicine. 
John  H.  Callender,M.  d.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology. 
James  M.  Saflford,  M.  d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thomas  A.  Atchison,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  General  and  Special  Therapen- 

tics  and  State  Medicine. 
Charles  S.  Briggs,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative 

Surgery. 
Orville  H.  Menees,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
George  C.  Savage,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 
William  G.  Ewing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
Bichard  Douglas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical 

Gynecology. 
Charles  L.  Eves,  m.  d..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Ambrose  Morrison,  m.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Physiology. 
Odelle  Weaver,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator. 
Larkiu  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology ^  Pathology^  and  Micros^ 

copy. 
J.  D.  B.  BeBow,  m.  d..  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
George  H.  Price,  m.  d..  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  this  department  of  the  university  be- 
tween 1876  and  1891*  has  been  for  the  years  in  their  order,  115, 171, 
192,  226,  239,  308,  281,  203,  202,  203,  211,  210,  201,  231,  279,  249.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  iJeen  1,513  (1875-1891). 

,    HISTORY   OF   THE   LAW  DEPART:\fENT   SINGE  1875. 

The  law  department  had  25  students  in  1875-'70.  The  following 
figures  show  the  annual  enrollment  since  that  year:  26,  31, 39,  44,  53, 
35,  37,  28, 35,  28, 34,  27,  37,  50,  44.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
altogether  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  guaranty  of 
$1,000  a  year  to  each  of  the  professors  for  three  years  cost  the  univer- 
sity something  over  $3,000.  The  original  fiiculty  remained  unchanged 
until  1882,  when  Prof.  Malone  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  as  emeritus  professor  to  be  dean  of  the  faculty.  His 
place  as  teaching  professor  was  taken  by  William  A.  Milliken.  In  1887 
Prof.  Milliken  resigned  and  Chancellor  Andrew  Allison,  of  the  Nash- 
ville chancery  division,  assumed  the  chair.  In  1890  he  gave  way  to 
Prof.  Malone,  who,  restored  to  health,  now  resumed  his  duties,  and  the 
original  faculty  was  again  seated  on  the  pedagogic  throne.  Corpora- 
tion law,  once  attached  to  Prof.  Baxter's  chair,  is  now  taught  by  Prof. 
Malone.  The  moot  court  feature  is  very  prominent  in  the  Yanderbilt 
Law  School.  Prof.  Baxter  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  this  work.  The 
three  professorships  are:  Equity  jurisprudence,  corporation,  and  com- 
mon law.  Prof.  Malone;  commercial,  statute,  and  constitutional  law, 

'  The  author  was  unalilo  to  nscertain  the  attendance  for  187't-'75. 
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Prof.  Reese  ;^  aud  the  law  of  cvideuce,  pleading,  and  practice^  Prof.  Bax- 
ter. Wilbur  P.  Barclay  is  librarian,  secretary  of  the  faculty,  and  assist- 
ant to  Prof.  Baxter. 

The  quarters  of  the  law  department  continued  to  bo  in  University 
HaU,  on  the  campus,  until  1889,  when  they  were  changed  to  the  new 
law  aud  dental  building  on  Cherry  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  change  brings  the  department  nearer  the  courts  and  the  libraries, 
while  students  may  still  enjoy  nmny  of  the  advantages  of  the  univer- 
sity— the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  literary  societies.  Kotwith- 
stauding,  the  removal  necessarily  tends  to  divorce  the  law  department 
from  the  departbients  on  the  campus. 

The  law  library,  consisting  of  6,000  volumes^  contains  the  privmte  libraries  of  the 
lato  Francis  B.  Fogg  (kindly  donated  by  Godfrey  M.  Fo^g,  esq.);  those  of  Profs. 
Keesc  aud  Baxter,  the  large  library  of  the  Nashville  Bar  Association,  and  the  splendid 
collection  of  Hon.  William  F.  Cooper,  now  of  Boston,  Mass.  These  books  were 
selected  with  very  great  care  by  Jndg«  Cooper  dnring  his  long  and  honorable  career 
at  the  bar,  as  chancellor  of  the  Nashyflle  chancery  division,  and  as  one  of  the  jadget 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  and  cover  the  whole  literature  of  equity  juris- 
prudence and  practice.  The  library  also  contains  a  number  of  valuable  volumes 
contributed  by  other  friends  of  the  university,  besides  a  carefully  chosen  line  of  the 
best  elementary  works,  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  Judges  Coo]>er  and 
East  and  the  professors  and  librarian  of  the  law  school.  Additions  are  constantly 
being  made,  including  the  reports  of  all  the  States  and  of  England,  as  they  issue 
from  the  press. 

The  work  of  the  law  school  is  comprised  in  two  courses,  a  junior  and 
a  senior  course,  but  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  so  arranged  that 
the  courses  can  both  be  carried  on  at  once.  As  it  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  carry  on  both  ci^urses  at 
once,  a  half,  perhaps  more,  of  the  students  take  them  in  one  year. 
Quite  recently  three  senior  scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  tuition 
for  one  year  ($100)  have  been  founded  to  induce  students  to  devote 
two  years  to  the  courses.  They  are  awarded  to  the  three  students 
making  the  liighest  grades  in  the  junior  course.  The  holders  of  the 
scholarshijm  act  in  rotation  as  clerks  of  the  moot  court.  Tlie  attend- 
ants niKjn  law  hectares  appear  to  number  more  alumni  of  the  academic 
department  than  formerly  and  the  character  of  the  graduates  seems  to 
be  improving  in  <*onsequence. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   BrBLICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Wesley  Hall,  the  home  of  the  biblical  department,  was  built  in  1880| 
out  of  the  $150,000  donated  by  William  U.  Vanderbilt  the  previous 
year.  The  old  home  of  the  department  was  also  called  Wesley  Hall. 
V/esley  Hall  is  five  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  a  brick  with 
cut-stone  trimmings. 

The  form  of  the  huilding  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the 
maximum  degree  of  exterior  illumination,  heing  that  of  two  parallel  transverse  sec- 

'Prof.  Reese  died  Octohcr  2-i,  1891.  R.  McPhail  Smith  has  been  appointed  to  his 
chair  ad  interim. 
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tions,  104  bj  40  feet  and  130  by  35  feet,  respectively,  connected  by  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion 110  by  50  feet. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  kitchen,  diniug  room,  storage  rooms, 
etc ;  the  other  floors  by  library,  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  and  living  rooms. 
The  largest  and  best  apx>ointed  living  rooms  are  held  by  professors,  and 
some  rooms  are  occupied  by  fellows  and  instructors.  For  several  years, 
when  the  department  was  not  so  full  as  it  is  now,  students  belonging 
to  departments  other  than  the  biblical  lived  in  Wesley  Hall,  but  their 
presence  tending  to  disorderliness,  as  was  thought,  the  privilege  was 
withdrawn.  Eaeh  room  is  furnished  with  table,  chairs,  wash  stand, 
bedstead,  mattress,  and  blankets.  Other  articles  are  provided  by  the 
student  himself.  The  messing  system  obtains,  whereby  board  is  brought 
down  to  $9  or  $10  a  month,  or  even  lower.  As  biblical  students  pay  no 
tuition  fee,  but  only  library  and  matriculation  fees  (816),  necessary 
exi)enses  are  small. 

Not  till  1885  did  the  biblical  department  require  of  applicants  for 
admission  any  literary  or  educational  qualification.  The  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  was  deemed  qualification  enough.  The  academic  depart- 
ment was  open  to  biblical  students,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  received 
theproper  encouragement  to  enter  it  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education.  Dr.  Summers,  dean  of  the  depaitment,  was  appar- 
ently oblivious  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  policy  and  upheld  it 
steadily,  although  in  his  rejyort  to  the  boiird  of  trust  in  1881  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  might  be  well  if  the  church  authorities  would 
give  their  young  men  an  academic  training  before  sending  them  to  the 
biblical  department  of  the  Yanderbilt.  Many  took  up  the  study  of 
theology,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse  of  sciences,  who  did  not 
possess  a  common-school  education.  Some,  very  naturally,  could  not 
progress  at  all  and  had  to  leave  the  university.  Others  struggled 
through  and  then  perhaps  eptered  the  subcollegiate  classes  of  the 
academic  department.  In  any  event  this  forced  and  ill-timed  theolog- 
ical drill  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  work  good  results.  And 
it  did  not.  Men  holding  the  dii)loma  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Vanderbilt,  and  yet  mayhaj)  lacking  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  brought  the  university  into  discredit.  Finally  better  coun- 
sels prevailed.  President  McTyeiro  exi)ressed  in  these  words  the 
altered  views  and  purposes  of  the  university  authorities : 

I  am  convinced  that  in  running  on  experimental  Unes  wo  have  made  Rome  mis- 
takes wbich  need  correction*  It  Las  come  to  be  my  deliberate  jadgment  that  a 
young  man  with  only  a  common-school  education  who  can  give  but  two  years  to 
preparation  for  the  ministry  had  best  give  those  years  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment. 

Upon  this  idea  the  biblicai  department  was  in  1885  reorganized. 
The  rule  now  is  to  admit  no  one  to  Wesley  Hall  who  can  not  enter  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  academic  department.  If  he  can  enter  these 
classes  he  is  received  and  enrolled  as  a  theological  candidate,  with  all 
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the  rights,  i)rivilege8,  and  obligations  of  a  fdllfleciged  theologue.  But 
not  until  he  has  completed  the  sophomore  year  of  one  of  the  courses 
leading  to  a  ba<5helor's  degree,  with  the  privilege  of  dropping  any  of 
the  prescribed  studies  and  substituting  others,  under  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  the  chancellor,  can  he  become  a  theological  student 
proper.  Meanwhile  he  is  instructed  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  ele- 
ments of  theology.  In  lieu  of  this  academic  work  at  the  uni veri^ity  the 
completion  of  the  sophomore  year  at  any  reputable  college  or  a  suc- 
cessful examination  upon  the  sophomore  studies  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment will  be  accepted.  The  graduates  of  reputable  institutions  are  of 
course  admitted  without  question. 

m  

The  classical  course  of  three  years  includes  Hebrew  and  Greek;  the 
English  course  of  two  years  omits  them.  In  1881  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  sacred  theology  (S.  T.  B.)  was  created  and  offered  to  full-course 
men  who  were  also  B.  A.  graduates,  and  even  to  those  who  did  not  hold 
a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  they  could  satisfy  the  faculty  of  general 
culture  equivalent  thereto.  In  1886  S.  T.  B.  gave  way  to  B.  D.  (bachelor 
of  divinity);  B.  D.  was  made  conferrable  on  B.  A.  graduates  only.  For 
the  classical  course  students  not  degree  men  receive  diplomas  of  gradu- 
ation, and  for  the  English  course  i)archment  certificates. 

Although  these  radical  changes  had  to  be  wrought  in  a  spirit  of  mod- 
eration and  conservatism,  and  although  the  pill  had  to  be  sweetened 
to  lessen  its  great  bitterness,  the  results  of  the  reorganization  have 
been  most  gratifying.  The  hopes  once  entertained  that  the  biblical 
department  would  become  a  sort  of  postgraduate  school  for  the  colleges, 
at  least  the  Methodist  colleges  of  the  country,  a  central  theological 
seminary  for  the  whole  churcli,  are,  it  would  appear,  on  the  high  road 
to' realization.  Take  the  year  1890-91.  There  were  represented  this 
year  twenty-four  colleges,  though  not  sill  of  the  best  perhaps,  and 
twenty-seven  conferences,  nearly  every  conference  in  the  church.  Only 
21  of  the  71  students  were  theological  candidates,  while  of  the  50 
theological  students  proper  35  were  possessors  of  academic  degrees. 
Many  of  these  college  graduates  from  far  and  near  the  university  has 
attracted,  like  other  theological  seminaries,  by  the  offer  of  scholarships. 
For  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  hundred-dollar  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  to  meritorious  college  graduates  in  need  of  assistance. 
Ten  were  given  the  first  year,  eighteen  last  year,  and  twenty-three  will 
be  given  this  year.  A  fellowship,  formerly  open  to  graduates  of  the 
department,  latterly  only  to  B.  D.  graduates,  secures  the  residence  of  a 
postgraduate  student  of  theology.  He  is  expected  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies,  and,  '^  if  necessary,  to  teach  not  exceeding  two  hours' 
daily  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty." 

Dr.  K.  A.  Young  served  as  secretary  and  financial  agent  of  the  uni- 
versity from  1873  to  1882.  Aside  from  raising  some  $27,000  from  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  and  others  towards  purchasing  the  university  site, 
he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  securing  an  endowment  for  the  bib- 
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lical  department.  He  directeil  his  appeals  in  particular  to  some  of  tbe 
cooperating  conferences.  By  1877,  §122,451.00  had  been  subscribed  in 
notes,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  assets.  This  included  the  Atkinson  be- 
quest of  $40,000,  left  in  trust  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Atkinson,  of  Memphis.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  still  about  the  size  of  the  fund.  It  yields,  as  a  whole,  less  than  4  per 
cent,  the  annual  income  being  approximately  84,500.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  it  are  in  subscription  notes,  on  which  the  return  is  little  or 
nothing.  This  fund  is  called  the  sustcntation  fund,  because  it  is  used 
to  assist  needy  theological  candidates  and  students.  Aid  is  not  usually 
extended  beyond  the  defrayment  of  board,  and  it  is  not  rendered  gratis, 
but  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  The  note  of  the  recipient  is  taken, 
which  he  is  expected  to  pay  as  soon  as  practicable,  remitting  in  small 
sums  if  not  able  to  remit  in  largo  ones.  Prior  to  1888  the  notes  bore  no 
interest,  but  now  they  draw  interest  at  6  per  cent  if  not  paid  within 
four  years  after  the  student  leaves  the  university.  The  money  returned 
by  old  students  goes  to  swell  the  fund  whose  benefits  they  have  en- 
joyed. Lending  to  poor  students  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  the  sus- 
tcntation fiind  is  put.  It  supports  the  fellowship  and  the  scholarships 
of  the  department. 

In  1870-77  Kev.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  d.  d.,  was  made  professor  of  He- 
brew and  ecclesiastical  history.  Save  this  addition  to  their  number 
and  the  election  of  John  J.  Tigert  assistant  instructor  in  1881  the  origi- 
nal faculty  of  the  bibilical  department  remained  unchanged  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  Summers  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Granbery  to  the  episco- 
pacy, both  in  May,  1882.  Dr.  Shipp  succeeded  Dr.  Summers  in  the 
deanship.  In  1883  Rev.  W.  F.  Tillett,  A.  M.,  was  elected  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A  year  after- 
wards he  was  made  a  full  professor.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment in  1885  all  the  professorships  were  declared  vacant.  The 
chairs  were  not  all  filled  again  until  April,  1886,  when  Rev.  W.  W. 
Martin,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  of  De  Pauw  University,  w^as  elected  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  old  Testament  exegesis.  The  new  faculty  stood :  Rev.  W. 
P.  Tillett,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  dean,  professor  of  systematic  theology;  Rev, 
Gross  Alexander,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Now  Testament 
exegesis;  Rev.  E.  E.  IIoss,  M.A.,  d.  d.,  professor  of  biblical  and  eccle- 
siastical history  and  homiletics,  and  Rev.  W.  W,  Martin,  M.  A.,  B.  i)., 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis.  An  instructor  in 
music  and  one  in  elocution  completed  the  teaching  force.  In  1890 
Prof.  Hoss  resigned  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Nashville  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  the  principal  organ  of  the  church.  Rev.  A.  Coke  Smith, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  of  Woftbrd  College,  was  elected  professor  of  practical  the- 
ology, the  chair  of  Prof.  Hoss  being  left  unfilled.  Before  the  reorgan- 
ization of  1885  the  theological  faculty  met  with  the  academic  faculty. 
Thereafter,  by  order  of  the  board  of  trust,  they  met  separately.  The 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty  is,  however,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
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academic  faculty  as  wdl  as  viee-cliaucellor  of  tbo  university.  The  en- 
rollment of  students  in  the  biblical  department  from  the  opening  of 
the  university  to  the  present  is  given  in  the  following  figures:  25,  69, 
63,  49,  51,  70, 69,  74,  54,  50,  34, 31, 32, 25,  35, 50.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  theological  candidates  studying  in  the  academic  department.  Be- 
ginning with  1885-86  they  numbered  in  the  respective  years  10,  40,  34, 
27, 19,  21.  There  have  been  57  graduates  in  the  two-years  English 
course  and  36  in  the  tliree-years  classical  course.  Twelve  men  have 
received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  one  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 

HISTORY  OF   THE  ENGINEERING   DEPARTMENT. 

A  degree  in  civil  engineering  was  offered  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
the  second  year  a  school  of  engineering  was  made  one  of  the  ex>ordinate 
schools  of  the  academic  department.  But  there  was  no  professor  of 
engineering,  and  no  professional  instruction  was  given  until  1879.  In 
1879  Olin  H.  Landreth,  m.  a.,  o.  e.,  was  elected  professor  of  engineering. 
The  next  year  and  succeeding  years  Prof.  Landreth  was  allowed  one  or 
more  assistants.  The  school  ere  long  attained  such  importance  that  it 
was  erected  into  a  department,  Prof.  Landreth  being  made  dean.  This 
was  done  in  1886  and  completed  the  organization  of  the  university  nx>on 
the  plan  of  departments,  each  with  its  faculty  and  dean.  The  dean  of 
the  engineering  department  was  made  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demic faculty,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  action  of  this  faculty  might 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  action  of  the  engineering  faculty  and  should  be 
considered  equivalent  thereto  whenever  it  was  applicable  to  the  engi- 
neering department. 

In  August,  1879,  William  H.  Vanderbilt  donated  8150,000  to  the 
university.  With  a  portion  of  this  gift  Science  Ilall  was  built  and 
supplied  with  a  complete  equipment  of  engineering  apparatus. 

This  bnilding  has  a  central  location  on  the  grounds,  being  situated  midway  be- 
tween University  Hall  and  Wesley  Hall.  It  has  three  stories  and  basemen t,  with  a 
front  of  80  feet  and  a  depth  of  90  feet.  In  the  basement  is  the  testing  laboratory 
of  the  engineering  department  and  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of  mining  engineer- 
ing. The  civil  engineering  lecture  room  and  engineering  museum  are  on  the  next 
floor,  together  with  drawing  and  computing  room  and  ofTiccs.  Over  this  are  the 
lecture  and  laboratory  rooms  of  the  School  of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  cabinets  of  geology,  the  whole  occupying  the  second 
story  of  the  building.  The  general  drawing  rooms  occupy  the  mansard  story,  eaeh 
room  being  lighted  by  a  skylight  and  windows  on  three  sides. 

Tliis  is  Science  Hall  as  it  is  to-day.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1888,  the  school  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  steam  plant  of  the  university 
heating  system  were  located  in  Science  Hall.  Tlie  Hall  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  <<is  situated  near  the  Broad  street  gat'C  of  the  campus,  and 
is  of  brick  construction.  The  front  portion  (38  by  03  feet)  is  two  stories 
high,  with  basement  and  high  attic,  and  is  handsomely  ornamented 
with  sandstone  and  terra-cotta  trimmings.    It  contains  the  recitation 
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and  dra\nng  rooms  of  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  rear 
portion  (53  by  83  feet)  is  of  ^  8low-burning  mill  construction,"  and  is 
two  stories  high.  The  machine  shop  (50  by  56  feet),  engine  and  wash 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  carpentry  and  pattern-making 
shops  (50  by  80  feet)  on  the  second.  The  wing  (83  by  43  feet)  is  of  one 
story,  .with  monitor  roof,  and  is  entirely  fireproof.  It  contains  the 
forge  shop  and  foundry  (40  by  40  feet),  storerooms,  pump  and  boiler 
rooms,  in  which  is  located  the  steam  plant  of  the  university  heating 
system,  which  supplies  steam  to  the  various  buildings  and  for  motive 
power.    Attached  to  this  wing  is  the  coal  house  (43  by  48  feet)." 

This  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  engineering  department  was  due 
to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  who  in  January, 
1888,  gave  $20,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  department.  This  sum 
was  not  enough,  and  the  university  had  to  supplement  it  with  a  large 
amount. 

Prof.  Landreth,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
dropped  the  degree  of  mining  engineer,  advanced  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  one  year,  and  substitute<l  bachelor  of  engineering  (B.  E.) 
for  the  old  0.  B.  The  new  B.  E.  and  the  old  0.  E.  course  comprised 
nearly  all  the  studies  in  the  B.  S.  course,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
year's  work  in  studies  purely  scientific  and  professional,  so  that  the 
engineering  course  was  much  heavier  to  carry  than  the  academic 
course,  which  was  heavy  enough.  The  degree  of  C.  E.  was  given  a 
B.  E.  graduate  on  the  completion  of  one  of  three  courses — a  course  in 
constructive  engineering,  a  course  in  geoilesy,  or  a  course  in  mining 
engineering.  Later  the  choice  of  one  in  four  inste;ul  of  one  in  three 
oourses,  was  offered,  but  the  candidate  was  required  to  have  engaged 
previously  for  not  less  than  three  months  in  the  active  practice  of  some 
branch  of  engineering  in  the  line  of  the  course  chosen. 

In  1887  the  whole  scheme  of  studies  in  both  the  academic  and  engi- 
neering departments  was  altere<l  very  materially.  At  the  first  perfect 
freedom  had  been  allowed  students  in  respect  of  the  order  in  which 
they  prosecuted  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.  It  was  afterwards 
found  best  to  restrict  this  freedom  in  the  case  of  students  studying  for 
baccalaureate  degrees,  j)ermittiug  it  the  last  two  years  of  the  course, 
but  prescribing  the  order  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years.  Kow  the 
class  system  with  its  four  years  of  prescribed  work,  mo<Ufied  by  the 
introduction  of  electives,  was  adopted.  The  elective  feature  differed 
radically  in  the  two  departments,  as  will  be  seen.  In  the  engineering 
department  the  course  of  studies  for  the  first  three  years  was  made  the 
same  for  all  students — a  general  course  essential  to  a  broad  and  thor- 
ough training  in  any  branch  of  the  profession.  After  the  third  year 
this  general  course  divided  into  specialized  courses  in  civil,  mechanical, 
and  mining  engineering.  B.  E.  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  and  0.  E.  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  whichever  special  course 
waB  taken*    The  three  months  of  professional  work  were  still  retained 
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as  a  condition  for  the  attainment  of  C.  E.  In  1889  the  general  conrse 
was  shortened  one  year  and  the  special  courses  lengthened  correspond- 
ingly. The  degree  of  B.  E.  was  reached  as  before  at  the  end  of  four 
years;  but  for  C.  E.  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  substituted  C.  E.,  M. 
E.  (mechanical  engineer),  or  E.  M.  (mining  engineer),  according  to  the 
special  course  followed.  Two  years  later  the  general  course  was  short- 
ened to  one  year;  so  that  now  the  studies  of  the  three  schools  of  engi 
neering  diverge  after  the  first  year,  though  four  years  are  still  required 
for  the  degree  of  B.  E.  and  five  years  for  the  full  degrees  of  C.  E.,  M. 
E.,  and  E.  M.  A  thesis  is  required  for  all  engineering  degrees.  And 
the  requirement  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  is  enforced.  The  new  curricu- 
lum looks  less  to  general  culture  than  did  the  old  and  more  to  techni- 
cal and  professional  training.  Tlie  curriculum  is  hardly  as  difficult  as 
it  was,  hardly  as  great  a  terror  to  young  men  aspiring  to  a  diploma^ 

The  engineering  courses  of  Vanderbilt  University  will  bear  compari- 
son with  those  of  any  school  in  the  South.  Xay,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Southern  school  in  their  searching 
requirements  and  their  comprehensive  training.  Degrees  which  are 
awarded  elsewhere  in  two  or  three  years  are  won  here  only  after  four 
or  five  years.  Consequently,  few  men  have  reached  graduation,  but 
upon  these  few  has  been  stamped  the  stamp  of  excellence. 

In  July,  1883,  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  added  $100,000  to  the  endow- 
ment of  the  university.  Bishop  McTyeire  had  had  special  reference  in 
asking  for  the  donation  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. Through  its  aid  a  course  in  manual  technology  was  established 
during  the  session  of  1883-'8A,  having  as  its  purpose  to  teach  "the  theo- 
retical principles  underlying  all  constructive  operations  and  trades  as 
well  as  the  art  of  maiuial  construction."  The  course  of  t\^o  years  com- 
prehended the  exercises  of  the  shop  and  the  instruction  of  the  class 
room.  ^Mathematics,  through  trigonometry,  elementary  physics  and 
mechanics,  drawing,  and  shopwork  were  taught.  Tuition  was  made 
free. 

In  the  winter  of  1888-^89,  manual  technology  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Here  its  quarters  were  commodious 
and  its  appliances  and  facilities  abundant.  The  course  was  extended 
and  broadened  somewhat  and  fees  the  same  as  the  regular  engineering 
fees  were  chai*ged.  At  the  same  time  scholarships  affording  free  tuition 
were  established  in  both  classes,  one  for  every  5  students  or  fraction 

thereof. 

The  School  of  Manual  Technology  possesses  the  advantages  of  com- 
petent instructors  and  a  si)lendid  plant.  The  Vanderbilt  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  manual  training  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that 
the  opportunities  she  offers  are  not  more  eagerly  embraced.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
take  the  course  merely  as  a  preparation  for  a  course  in  engineering. 
Though  sen-ing  this  purpose  well,  the  manual  training  course  is  fairly 
complete  in  itself  and  looks  to  ends  and  aims  of  its  own. 
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Prof.  Landreth  is  macli  interested  in  securing  a  good  road  system  for 
Tennessee,  and  has  established  a  conrse  in  road-bnilding,  extending 
from  February  1  to  April  1.  Free  instniction  is  offered  to  one  official 
from  every  county  in  the  State,  to  be  api)ointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
county  court. 

A  school  of  architecture  is  badly  needed,  but  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  university's  finances  none  can-be  established.  Tliore  is  no  such 
school  in  the  South. 

:  The  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  engineering  department  arc  well 
equippeil  with  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  hero  and  in  the  field  the 
student  spends  a  gootl  portion  of  his  time  in  testing  and  applying  the 
theories  of  the  class  room.  Occasicmal  visits  are  made  to  manufacto- 
ries and  other  i)la<?es  of  i)rofessional  interest  in  and  about  Kashville, 
and  sometimes  to  distant  points.  Indeed,  from  the  first  the  art  as  well 
as  the  science  of  engineering  has  been  taughf.  The  professors  of  the 
department  doing  a  certain  amount  of  outside  professional  work,  but  not 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  performaneeof  their  academic  duties,  have  been 
enabled  to  mix  with  theory  the  leaven  of  iiractire.  An  important  fea- 
ture has  been  the  working  out  of  definite  and  complete  ^^  projects''  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  i)olyt<*clinic  schools.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  two  separate  investigations  for  and  designs  of  two  bridges 
sicross  the  Cumberland  Kiver  at  Nashville;  three  different  plans  for 
reclaiming  from  river  overflow  a  200-acre  tract  in  the  heart  of  Nashville; 
a  detailed  design  for  the  development  of  a  large  water  x)ower  in  southern 
Tennessee;  and  a  series  of  investigations  of  several  important  proper- 
ties of  the  leading  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1888  there  had  been  instructors  and  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment, but  only  one  i)rofessor.  That  year  Charles  L.  Thornburg,  c.  E., 
PH.  D.,  insti'uctor  in  civil  engineering,  was  made  adjunct  professor  of 
civil  engineering  and  practical  astronomy,  and  William  T.  Magruder, 
M.  B.,  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  was  nmde  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering.  The  teaching  force  for  1888-'89 
consisted  of  Profs.  Landreth,  Thornburg,  and  Magruder  and  of  five 
instractors  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  manual  technology,  i)hysics, 
mathematics,  and  English,  and  in  machine  and  wood  shops.  The  most 
important  change  made  since  then  was  the  abolition  of  the  instructor- 
ship  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  dean  of  the  doi)artment  and  the 
professor  of  chemistry  give  all  of  the  instruction  now  given  and  the 
number  of  students  has  in  consequence  diminished. 

The  register  for  1879-'80  was  the  first  one  to  record  separately  the 
number  of  engineering  students.  There  were  23  that  year.  Since 
then  the  attendance  for  the  successive  years  has  been  23,  29,  27,  37, 
37, 26, 36, 50, 48, 49,  55.  Twenty  B.  E.'s,  six  C.  E.'a,  and  one  E.  M.  have 
been  conferred.  The  number  of  graduates  has  been  small  for  two 
reasons.  Of  one,  the  rigorous  requirements  for  graduation,  we  have 
spoken.    The  other  reason  is  the  demand  on  the  department  for  engi- 
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neers.  Opportunities  of  going  to  work  at  good  salaries  hare  drawn 
mauy  students  away  from  their  studies  before  they  had  completed 
them.  In  his  report  to  the  board  of  trust  in  June,  1887,  the  dean 
said,  speaking  of  the  success  of  his  students  in  obtaining  work: 

Fonrtccn  bavo  heen  offerc<l  and  have  accepted  gocxl  positions  "whilo  aitho  aniTor- 
■ity  \ritLin  the  past  two  iDonthB  and  every  member  of  tbe  present  graduating  olass 
of  engineers  bas  received  an  appointment  before  gra<luating,  and  \rill  accept  immedi- 
ately after  commencement. 

THE   BOARD  OF  TRUST — IMPORTANT   CHANGES  IN   ITS  CONSTITUTION 

AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  character,  organizsitiou,  and  coioiposition  of  the  board  of  trust 
have  undergone  imx)ortaiit  changes.  The  principal  changes  are:  (1) 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  sustaining  conferences;  (2)  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  election  of  members  from  the  conferences  to  the  board;  (3) 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  representatives  accorded  to  each  con- 
ference; (4)  the  substitution  of  limited  terms  of  service  for  life  terms 
and  the  expiration  of  these  terms,  so  as  to  secure  a  board  composed  at 
once  of  old  and  of  new  elements;  and  (5)  the  exercise  by  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  their  chartered  rights,  which  are  virtually  the  rights 
of  trustees. 

(1)  Four  of  the  conferences — the  North  Alabama,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana — which  had  united  iu  applying  for  a  charter  for 
Central  University  failed  after  the  charter  had  been  obtained  to  take 
any  steps  in  favor  and  support  of  the  university;  and  in  January,  1873, 
the  board  of  trust  declared  vacant  the  seats  of  the  representatives  of 
these  conferences.  It  afterwards  api)earing  that  the  iN'orth  Alabama 
Conference  had  ]>osti)oued  action  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  that  it 
now  desired  to  cooperate  in  establishing  and  supporting  the  university, 
the  board  rescinded  its  resolution  of  January,  1873,  so  far  as  theXorth 
Alabama  Conference  was  concerned  and  elected  the  nominees  of  the 
conference  to  seats  in  its  body.  May,  1875.  These  nominees  were  C.  D. 
Oliver,  D.  d..  Rev.  Anson  West,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wood,  and  J.  J.  Dement^ 
M.  D.  Nine  years  later,  in  1884,  the  Louisville  Conference  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  cooperating  conferences  and  Kev.  R.  W.  Rrowder  and 
Wilbur  F.  Barclay,  alumni  of  the  university,  were  olo(»ted  its  repre- 
sentatives— this  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  ahinini  association 
asking  for  representation  in  the  board.  The  admission  of  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  had  been  proposed  some  years  before,  but  the  x>etition 
of  tlie  alumni  association  brought  the  matter  to  a  head. 

(2)  By-law  No.  7  of  the  board  of  trust,  adopted  in  1873,  provided  that 
if  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  representation  of  a  conference  it  should 
be  filled  by  the  board  upon  tlie  nomination  of  the  conference.  In  his 
message  to  the  board  September  30, 1874,  Fresident  McTyeire  gave 
some  clear  and  cogent  reasons  why  the  board  should  fill  its  own  vacan- 
cies,   nesaid: 

Tho  constitution,  fitness,  and  safety  of  tho  board  having  this  vast  and  growing 
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interest  in  trast  will  be  very  uu  certain  if  by  popular  election  on  hasty  and  perhaiMSi 
ill-considered  grounds  of  choice  its  future  members  are  to  bo  supplied;  whereas  the 
board  knows  its  own  wants,  is  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  has 
the  university  and  its  interests  in  mind  and  in  heart,  and  is  ever  watchful  of  its  wel- 
iiiro  and  on  the  lookout  for  suitable  instruments  and  agents  to  promote  it. 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  board  and  at  its  next  meeting,  May, 
1875,  it  enacted  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  on  its  own  nomination, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  conferences  concerned.  Despite  op- 
position in  some  quarters  this  method  of  continuing  the  existence  of 
the  board  has  ultimately  prevailed  and  in  the  fiiture  will  i)robably  be 
accepted  with  little  question.  The  charter  guarantees  a  "  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  management  of  the  university  to  any  annual  confer- 
ence hereafter  cooperating -with  us.''  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
vision applies  at  all  to  the  originally  cooperating  conferences,  and  if  it 
does  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  board  to  grant  this  "  fair  repre- 
sentation ^  in  its  own  way. 

(3)  In  1882  the  representation  of  each  conference  in  the  board  of 
trustees  was  reduced  to  two  members,  one  clerical  and  one  lay.  Tlie 
reduction  was  not  made  at  once,  but  it  was  enacted  that  no  vacancies 
should  be  filled  until  it  became  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain 
the  representation  of  tlie  conference  at  the  minimum  of  two. 

(4)  A  most  important  change  in  tlio  character  and  constitution  of  the 
board  was  made  in  1888,  a  change  intended  by  the  constant  infusion  of 
new  elements  to  secure  a  live,  progressive  board,  a  board  in  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  times,  and  yet  wliose  conservatism  and  capacity  for 
aifairs  should  be  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  old,  ex- 
perienced members.  The  change  was  this:  The  four  members  from  the 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama  conferences  to  go  out  in  1890;  the  four 
from  the  Memphis  and  North  Mississippi  conferences  in  1892;  the  four 
from  the  Louisville  and  Little  Rock  conferences  in  1894;  the  four  from 
the  Arkansas  and  White  River  conferences  in  1896;  in  1890  and  every 
two  years  thereafter  as  the  terms  of  one- fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
board  should  expire  their  i)laccs  to  be  filled  by  election ;  the  members 
to  be  removable  for  cause  and  to  stay  in  office  until  their  successors 
should  be  elected  and  confirmed. 

(5)  Occasionally  a  bishop  appeared  in  tlie  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trust  and  was  welcomed  to  a  share  in  its  deliberations,  but  not  until 
President  McTyeire's  death  did  the  bishops  as  a  whole  exercise  the 
rights  conferred  on  them  by  the  charter  of  the  university,  the  rights 
virtually  of  regular  trustees  of  the  institution.  It  was  Bishop  Mc- 
Tyeire's request  that  they  should  exercise  these  rights  and  assume  a 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  university,  and  since  liis  death 
they  have  done  so. 

The  co<)perating  conferences  have  no  control  over  the  university 
unless  the  presence  in  the  board  of  trust  of  representatives  irrespon- 
sible to  them  is  control.    However,  reports  are  made  by  the  university 
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to  tlio  conferences  and  its  representatives  appear  before  them  to  urge 
its  claims. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trust,  clothed  between  meet- 
ings of  the  board  with  full  i>owers,  their  exercise,  however,  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  board,  has  played  a  i>rominent  role  in  the  goveniance 
and  administration  of  the  university,  and  has  often  decided  matters 
most  important  to  its  welfare.  As  at  first  constituted  it  was  composed 
of  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  of 
one  member  of  the  board  from  each  conference,  elected  annually.  Since 
1875  it  has  been  made  up  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  and  three 
members  of  the  board,  elected  annually,  a  smaller  body  and  therefore 
more  prompt  to  decide  and  more  swift  to  act. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Young  was  seeretary  and  financial  agent  of  the  board  of 
tnist  from  1873  to  1882.  Since  then  he  has  been  simply  secretary. 
Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  was  treasurer  till  his  de^ith  in  1874.  The  treasurers 
since  him  have  been  Dempsey  Weaver,  1874-'79;  Thomas  D.  Fite, 
1880-'85,  and  E.  W.  Cole,  1886.  When  the  executive  committee  was 
reduced  in  size,  D.  C.  Kelley,  E.  11.  East,  and  D.  T.  Reynolds  were 
elected  the  unoflScial  members.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  committee  until  1889  and  1890.  In  the  former  year  Presi- 
dent McTyeire  died  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Hargrove.  In  the 
latter  year  the  elective  membership  of  tlie  committee  was  renewed  by 
the  choice  of  Robert  W.  Rrowder,  D.  D.,  Judge  E.  11.  East,  and  Anson 
West,  D.  D.  The  board  of  trust  at  the  present  time  is  constituted  as 
follows:  Rev.  S.  H.  Babcock,  Robert  W.  Browder,  D.  d.,  J.  W.  Brown, 
M.  D.,  A.  R.  Carter,  b.  a..  Rev.  G.  A.  Donnelly,  J.  J.  Dement,  M.  D.,  E, 
H.  East,  n.  W.  Foote,  T.  T.  Hillman,  Andrew  Hunter,  D.  D.,  W.  0.  John- 
son, D.  D.,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  R.  J.  Morgan,  Rev.  T.  Y.  Ramsey,  J.  W. 
Stayton,  S.  K.  Stone,  Anson  West,  D.  D.,  R.  A.  Young,  d.d.,  and  Bish- 
ops J.  C.  Keener,  A.  W.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Granbery,  R.  K.  Hargrove,  W. 
W.  Duncan,  C.  B.  Galloway,  E.  R.  Hendrix,  J.  S.  Key,  A.  G.  Haygood, 
and  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

DEATH   OF   PRESIDENT  MCTYEIRE  AND   ELECTION  OF  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1889,  Holland  X.  McTyeire,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Yanderbilt  university,  died.  His  body 
lies  buried  on  the  university  campus.  Without  Bishop  McTyeire,  Cen- 
tral University  might  have  been,  but  without  him  Yanderbilt  Univer- 
sity would  never  have  been.  And  had  he  not  lived  to  lay  the  first 
stones  in  the  stnicture,  Yanderbilt  University  would  not  have  been 
what  it  is.  Few  institutions  in  their  beginnings  are  so  much  the  work 
of  one  man.  Of  his  wife.  Bishop  McTyeire  said:  "My  wife  was  a 
silent  but  golden  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence  that  led  to  Yander- 
bilt University,"  and  he  asked  that  she  be  given  an  allowance  of  $1,000 
a  year  and  be  i)ermitted  to  end  her  days  in  the  old  home  on  the  cam- 
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pus.*  Both  requests  were  granted.  Mrs.  McTyeire  did  not  long  sur- 
vive lier  liusband.    She  died  January  14,  1891. 

During  Bishop  McTyeire's  illness  and  until  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Judge  E.  H.  East,  one  of  the  seven  vice-presidents  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  performed  the  duties 
of  the  president's  office.  The  board  met  in  May,  1889,  and  elected 
Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove  president.  Bishop  McTyeire's  powers  had  been 
anomalous,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  Commodore  Yanderbilt 
had  intended  that  they  should  descend  to  his  successor  was  a  delicate 
and  difficult  one.  The  right  of  veto  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  sec- 
ond president,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  exceptional  powers  of 
the  first  i^resident  should  not  be  exercised  by  him.  He  is  unsalaried, 
but  receives  $1,000  a  year  as  commutation  for  house  rent. 

The  first  president  of  Yanderbilt  University  was  a  high  church  dig- 
nitary, and  so  is  the  second  president.  After  the  death  of  Bishop 
McTyeire  much  was  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  his  successor. 
Should  he  be  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  and  should  the  choice  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South?  Many  held  that 
the  university  was  a  gift  to  the  whole  South  and  demanded  that  the 
trust  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  no  sect  or  section.  But  the 
trustees,  conceiving  that  tbe  gift  was  to  the  church  first  of  all  and 
through  her  to  the  South,  thought  it  but  right  that  a  man  high  in  her 
councils  should  be  the  head  of  Yanderbilt  University. 

SKETCH   OF  BISHOP  MCTYEIRE. 

The  following  sketch  of  Bishop  McTyeire  was  written  by  Dr.  W.  M, 
Baskervill,  professor  of  English  language  and  literature  in  the  Yan- 
derbilt. Being  a  son-in-law  of  the  bishop's,  Dr.  Baskervill  had  the 
advantage  of  a  nearer  view  of  his  mind  and  character : 

Since  Thomas  Jefiferson  no  man  has  loft  such  an  impress  upon  education  in  the 
South  as  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire.  Ho  had  passed  little  time  in  tlio  schoolroom,  only 
serving  as  tutor  for  a  short  while  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  But  he 
had  peculiar  (lualifications  for  the  groat  work  to  which  ho  was  called.  Bom  in  South 
Carolina,  educated  in  Virginia,  ho  had  before  ho  became  a  bishop  served  his  church 
as  pastor  and  editor  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
After  his  election  to  that  olTice  he  had  traveled  all  over  the  South  and  West;  ho  had 
an  inquiring  mind,  rare  powers  of  observation,  and  a  tenacious  memory ;  and  it  can 


*  The  sentence  quoted  from  Bishop  McTyeire,  '*  My  wife  was  a  silent  but  golden 
link  in  the  chain  of  Providence  that  led  to  Vanderbilt  University,''  and  his  request 
that  she  be  given  an  allowance  of  $1,000  a  year  and  be  permitted  to  end  her  days  in 
the  old  homo  on  the  campus,  were  contained  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  dejiarture  for  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  London  in 
1881  and  read  before  the  board  of  trust  after  his  death.  In  his  will  ho  did  not 
ask  an  annuity  for  his  wife,  but  asked  only  that  she  might  spend  her  widowhood  in 
the  old  home,  *'not  sharing  it  with  any  professor  or  officer."  The  sentcnco  quoted 
above  is  slightly  changed  in  his  Avill.  It  reads:  '*My  wife  was  a  silent  but  golden 
link  in  the  chain  that  brought  and  bound  this  university  to  Nashvillo  and  especially 
to  Methodism. 
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safely  l>e  said  that  no  other  man  in  tho  South  know  the  wants  and  needs  of  th«  peo- 
ple hotter  than  he. 

EHpccially  was  this  trne  in  regard  to  education.  Ho  belonged  to  a  denomination 
which,  ho  loved  to  remember,  sprung  from  a  university,  yet  which  sank  its  roots  deep 
into  tho  popular  heart.  Equally  at  home  in  a  palace  or  a  cabin,  before  an  ocumcu- 
ical  body  or  a  congregation  of  mountaineers,  he  was  a  typical  man  of  his  church. 
His  mind  had  long  dwelt  on  educational  problems.  Tho  old-time  academies  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  tho  colleges,  oftentimes  burdened  with  debt  and  always 
struggling  to  live,  appealed  to  him  in  every  Sonthem  State.  Ho  must  needs  think 
about  education.  So,  along  with  others,  he  planned  and  worked  for  something  bet- 
ter. By  a  serios  of  masterly  papers  ho  showed  tho  ncetl  and  tho  nsos  of  a  great  cen- 
tral university — an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  endowed.  When  he 
met  Commodoro  Vaudcrbilt  his  plans  wore  well  matured.  Each  hail  what  the  other 
wanted.  The  typical  southemiT  and  tho  typical  northerner — each  strong  in  his  own 
convictions,  but  both  having  at  heart  tho  l>est  interests  of  tho  whole  country — formed 
a  partnership  in  which  heart  and  brain  strove  to  show^  to  tho  world  what  money,  con- 
trolled by  groat  executive  ability  and  used  with  a  |>erfect  know1e<lge  of  tho  situation, 
could  do  toward  tho  upbuilding  of  the  South  and  the  rest^jration  of  fraternal  feel- 
ings. 

As  soon  as  tho  first  gift  Wiis  ma<le,  Bishop  McTyeiro  set  to  work  with  his  nsual 
thoroughness  and  deliberation.  Ho  visited  tho  best  institutions  of  tho  conntry, 
talked  with  presidents  and  professors,  looko<l  at  tho  grounds,  inspected  tho  build- 
ings, and  studied  all  tho  details  of  these  great  foundations.  Ho  sent  specialists  to 
Europe  to  buy  scientific  apparatus.  Ho  picked  able  professors  from  different  col- 
leges and  intrusted  to  them  tho  organization  of  tho  dopailmcnts  Jind  tho  fonnation 
of  courses  of  study.    All  material  interests  ho  attended  to  himself. 

In  tho  matter  of  location  and  choice  of  site  Bishop  McTyciro*a  idea  was  to  blend 
the  ideal  and  tho  practical.  ''Academic  shades  and  philosophic  tranquillity"  had 
great  charms  for  him,  but  ho  also  knew  that  ''  character  is  foniied  in  tho  stream  of 
life.*'  No  monastic  traditions  fettered  bis  mind.  With  a  quiet  smile  ho  used  to  toll 
of  an  agent  who  recommended  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  more  suitable  than  the 
site  afterwards  chosen,  by  saying :  "  Bishop,  the  boys  will  bo  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows there."  His  reply  was  characteristic:  *' Wo  want  them  to  look  out,  and  to 
know  what  is  going  on  outside."  This  leader  of  men  well  knew  that  observation 
and  contact  with  men  had  given  him  by  far  tho  better  part  of  his  education.  No 
place  for  a  real  nuiversity  like  a  thriving,  growing,  bustling  city,  was  bis  opinion. 

One  condition  of  tho  gift  was  that  Bishop  McTyeiro  should  have  his  home  on  the 
campns.  Tho  permanent  endowment  was  given  in  such  a  shape  that  it  conld  easily 
take  care  of  itself.  But  during  his  lifo  tho  president  of  tho  board  of  trustees  expended 
over  $600,000  in  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a 
walk  was  made  nor  a  drive  laid  off,  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  planted,  not  a  building 
was  designed,  and  scarcely  a  brick  or  a  stono  put  in  place  which  did  not  receive  his 
careful  inspection  and  get  his  personal  approval.  This  minute  personal  oversight 
and  direction  he  malntaiiiod  till  he  was  taken  away. 

In  the  purely  educational  affairs  of  tho  uuivorsty  his  influcuco  was  grcat^  but 
used  indirectly.  Tho  curricula  and  tho  instruction  of  classes  were  left  to  the  facnlty. 
No  change  of  policy  could  bo  effected  except  through  him,  but  tho  suggestions  and 
the  plans  generally  originated  in  that  bo<ly.  Ho  wanted  numl)erfl,  but  he  rained 
scholarship  more.  Hence  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  j^owerful  influence  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  subcollegiatc  classes,  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Biblical  department,  and 
all  tho  other  changes  that  wero  made  during  his  lifetime.  Hohad  tho  happy  facnlty 
of  waiting  and  tho  willingness  to  be  responsible  for  unpopular  measures,  if  thereby 
he  saw  any  gain  to  the  university.  But  ho  was  spocially  desirous  of  having  a  har- 
monious facnlty,  and  when  any  ik^w  measure  was  proposed  to  tho  board  of  trusteee 
through  him,  his  Urst  question  was,  *'Aro  thu  faculty  ugrced ? ''    Towards  the  end 
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of  his  life  he  came  to  that  body  more  and  more  for  conuscl  and  advice.  Tho  last 
time  he  mot  with  them  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  the  Bessiou  of  tho  board  is  near  at  hand 
and  I  have  come  to  consult  with  you.  I  can  get  more  in  an  hour's  talk  with  you 
than  in  a  week  Arom  them.^ 

His  personal  relations  to  officers  and  students  were  kind  and  courteous.  He  took 
a  fHendly  interest  in  them  and  in  their  work.  If  a  professor  wrote  a  timely  article 
or  published  a  work,  or  if  a  student  distinguished  himsolf  in  any  way,  he  was  sure 
to  find  in  "the  bishop,*'  as  all  loved  to  call  him,  appreciation  and  encouragement. 
He  hail  a  way  of  greeting  tho  new  student,  especially  if  ho  was  fresh  from  a  country 
home,  BO  as  in  a  very  few  moments  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  found  an  old  friend. 
In  many  cases  this  was  true,  for  owing  to  the  bishop's  wide  acquaintance  he  was  al- 
most sure  to  know  the  new  boy's  father  and  mother,  or  at  least  his  pastor  or  some 
well-known  public  man  in  his  neighborhood.  He  had  a  habit  of  studying  tho  matricu  - 
lation  book  to  find  out  who  the  students  were  and  where  they  came  from,  and  a  hint 
or  a  suggestion  would  oftentimes  place  tho  student  with  all  his  home  ties  in  the  bish- 
op's singularly  t-enacious  memory.  In  this  way  he  quietly  established  himself  in  the 
eonfidence  of  the  students,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  safer  for  having  him 
as  counselor  and  friend.  Many  young  men  were  educated  at  his  expense,  but  this 
was  done  so  quietly  and* unostentatiously  that  often  not  even  a  member  of  his  own 
family  would  over  hear  of  it, 

A  familiar  sight  to  old  students  was  the  bishop,  as  he  strolled  a1)out  the  campus. 
The  large  frame,  with  its  broad  shoulders  apd  massive  head  surmounted  by  a  wido- 
Inimmed  hat,  the  long  white  cane  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  leisurely  gait  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  It  gave  him  special  pleasure  to  have  some  one  accompany 
him  during  these  strolls,  and  at  such  times  ho  was  most  commuuicativo  and  roniinis- 
cential.  Now  he  could  bo  seen  plucking  a  magnolia — his  favorite  flower — for  a 
friend  in  her  carriage  or  stopping  to  give  a  wclcomo  to  some  old  acquaintance  or  to 
extend  a  courtesy  to  strangers.  To  these  ho  was  always  attentive.  Mr.  J.  M.  Leech, 
that  courteous  Virginian  and  former  secretary  of  the  faculty,  has  recorded  this  inci- 
dent: ''He  once  cordially  thanked  me  for  conducting  through  tho  university  build- 
ings a  company  of  plain  country  people^  among  whom  was  a  woman  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  '  "Who  knows  what  may  como  of  that  visit  ? '  said  he.  '  It  may  bring  that 
baby  here  as  a  student.  Ho  may  yet  be  one  of  our  illustrious  men.  Who  knows f 
Who  knows!    Such  people  are  not  to  be  neglected.     Great  men  come  of  them.'" 

By  many  he  was  thought  to  be  austere  and  unsympathetic.  A  man  of  positive  con- 
victions and  tenacity  of  purpose  necessarily  makes  enemies,  and  the  first  president 
of  Vanderbilt  University  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But,  though  he  was  firm  and 
unyielding  where  principle  was  concornod,  he  never  persecuted  or  oppressed  any 
man.  There  was  no  vindictivcncss  in  his  nature.  Ho  changed  tho  whole  policy  of 
his  management  more  than  once,  for  he  ever  learned  from  experience,  and  each  time 
some  good  men  threw  themselves  across  his  i)ath  and  suffered  tho  consequences. 

The  interests  of  the  university  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  favor  of  any  man.  Ho 
sundered  the  ties  of  some  esteemed  friendships  in  this  work  and  had  to  meet  much 
active  and  unfriendly  opposition  in  the  prosecution  of  his  carefully  considered 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  tho  university.  But  not  one  that  opposed  sufi'ered  as  much 
as  he,  though  ho  never  showed  it.  On  his  death  bed  ho  looked  back  on  his  admin- 
iistratioQ  without  regret,  for  though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  some  mis- 
takes he  felt  that  in  every  instance  he  had  done  tho  best  ho  knew  how  to  do  with  the 
light  before  him.  The  universal  sorrow  among  professors  and  students  at  his  un- 
timely taking  offj  which  each  year  intensifies,  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  great  and 
noble  leadership  and  wise  administration. 

ENDOWMENT,   REVENUE,   AND  PLANT. 

More  than  one  Vanderbilt  has  given  of  Lis  wealth  to  the  university; 
the  son  and  the  grandsons  of  the  founder  are  benefactors  of  thi^m^lSt^xi.- 
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tion.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  all  told  over  $450,000.  His  first 
donation  was  one  of  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  the  gymnasium, 
science  hall,  and  Wesley  hall.  Instead  of  costing  only  $100,000  these 
buildings  cost  $145,404.77.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  promptly  supplied  the 
deficit.  The  addition  of  $100,000  in  1883  to  the  endowment  fund  was 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  engineering  department. 
Later  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  $10,000  to  President  McTyeire  as  a  token 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  management  of  the  university,  to  be  used  as 
he  pleased. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  died  December  8,  1885,  and  left  $200,000  to  the  uni- 
versity. This  was  added  to  the  endowment,  swelling  it  to  $900,000. 
The  bequest  tax  of  $11,775  imposed  upon  the  legacy  by  the  State  of 
New  York  was  paid  by  Cornelius  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  Besides 
this  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  given  $30,000  to  the  university,  $10,000 
for  the  library,  and  $20,000  for  the  hall  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Vanderbilt  University  has  received  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  of 
the  Biblical-department  funds,  $1,500,000.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  reserved  as  productive  endowment  and  $600,000  have 
been  expended  in  grounds,  buildings,  furnishings,  machinery,  and  appa- 
ratus. Much  of  the  annual  revenue  has,  of  course,  been  used  in  main- 
taining and  improving  the  plant  and  enhancing  its  value  by  additions 
to  buildings  and  equipment.  The  broad  campus  of  74  acres,  with  its 
walks  and  its  drives,  its  grass  and  its  trees,  is  the  delight  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  A  happy  mean  has  been 
struck  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  It  is  on  high  ground 
just  west  of  the  Nashville  corporation  line.  Toward  the  west  it  is  level; 
toward  the  north  and  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  it  slopes  gently. 
Along  the  top  of  the  slope  and  facing  the  city  are  situated  three  of  the 
principal  buildings — university  hall,  science  hall,  and  Wesley  halL 
West  of  these  are  the  gymnasium,  the  observatory,  professors'  houses, 
and  students'  dormitories.  East  of  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  is 
Mechanical  Engineering  Hall.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  campus  runs 
a  double-track  electric  railway,  rendering  easy  of  access  any  part  of 
Nashville. 

University  Hall,  the  center  of  university  life,  is  the  northernmost  of 
the  larger  buildings. 

This  building,  devoted  to  general  university  purposes,  is  also  occupied  by  the  aca- 
demic department  and  by  the  department  of  pharmacy. 

The  structure  is  of  brick,  ii^ith  gray-stone  trimmings,  four  stories  in  height,  and 
190  feet  front  by  140  feet  deep.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  whoUy  by  the  schools  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  with  their  lecture-rooms,  working  and  special  laborato- 
ries, balance-room,  museums,  and  chemical  storing  vaults.  The  next  floor  has  the 
business  offices  of  the  university,  the  apparatus,  experimental  rooms,  and  labora- 
tory of  the  school  of  physics,  and  other  lecture  rooms.  The  remaining  floors  are 
occupied  by  the  university  chapel  (of  Gothic  interior  architecture;,  the  library  and 
reading  room,  literary  society  halls,  lecture  rooms,  and  professors'  studies.  The 
building  throughout  is  warmed  by  steam  from  the  heating  station  in  the  Hall  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  lighted  by  gas,  well  ventilated;  and  protected  irom  fire  by 
water  pipes  on  every  floor. 
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Brief  descriptions  have  already  been  given  of  Science  Hall,  Wesley 
Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  other  buildings 
on  the  campus  are  the  observatory,  the  gymnasium,  the  west-side  dor- 
mitories, the  residences  of  professors  and  other  employes  of  the  uni- 
versity, etc.  Outside  the  campus  there  is  one  professor's  residence  and 
inside  there  are  nine  such.  All  the  latter  are  of  brick,  three  of  them 
cottages  and  the  rest  large  two-story  houses.  On  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  campus  there  are  seven  brick  dormitories  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, the  first  of  which  was  built  in  1886,'  Six  of  them  are  after  the 
same  model  and  contain  eight  rooms  apiece.  The  seventh  is  con- 
structed diflferently  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  living 
rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  office.  From  the  occupant  or  occu- 
pants of  each  room  the  university  receives  an  annual  rent  of  $25.  The 
messing  system  obtains  at  West  Side,  as  in  Wesley  Hall.  Students  of 
any  department  on  the  campus  and  students  of  the  law  dei)artment 
who  have  been  students  of  the  academic  department  and  have  lived 
at  West  Side  are  permitted  to  board  there.  This  limitation  imposed 
upon  the  residence  of  law  students  is  necessitated  by  want  of  room.  The 
gymnasium  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  Wesley  Hall  and  Science 
Hall.  It  is  a  brick  building  90  by  CO  feet,  well  furnished  with  gymnastic 
apparatus.  At  either  end  is  a  visitors'  gallery  and  below  is  a  base- 
ment containing  dressing  and  bath  rooms.  The  observatory,  a  small 
brick  building  constructed  solely  for  astronomical  purposes,  is  centrally 
located  on  high  ground.  It  is  provided  with  an  equatorial  of  6-inch 
ai>erture  and  8-foot  focal  length,  accompanied  by  a  stellar  and  solar 
spectroscope;  a  meridian  circle  reading  to  seconds,  with  four  microme- 
ters; an  astronomical  clock,  and  an  altazimuth.  The  law  and  den- 
tal building,  recently  erected,  is  on  (Cherry  street,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  It  is  five  stories  high,  with  sandstone  front,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  in  Nashville.  Only  a  jwrtion  of  it  is  used  by 
the  law  and  dental  departments,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  rented  offi- 
ces. Lot  and  building  cost  nearly  $100,000  and  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  that  much  of  the  endowment  fund. 

The  library  occupies  two  rooms  in  University  Hall.  It  has  a  large 
branch  in  Wesley  Hall  and  a  few  of  its  books  and  publications  may  be 
found  in  Science  Hall  and  the  Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  A  good 
number  of  current  newspapers  and  magazines  is  kept  on  hand.  But 
the  shelves  betray  a  deplorable  want.  They  contain  only  about  15,000 
volumes.  Well  and  in  some  regards  splendidly  equipped  in  respecjt  of 
scientific  apparatus,  the  university  lags  far  behind  her  general  progress 
in  the  matter  of  a  library. 

The  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  University  was  all  given  in  $5,000 
second-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Bailway,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and  maturing  in  1003.  Although 
these  bonds  are  first-class  securities,  they  of  course  tend  to  fall  to  par 
as  the  date  of  their  liquidation  approaches.  The  withdi^'??^  qI  ^^ 
3066  TENN ^10 
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endowmont  and  its  reiuvcstmeiit  have  accordlugly  been  begun.  By 
May^  1891.  $165,000  worth  of  bonds  par  value  had  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  the  Law  and  Dental  Building  and  in  certain  bonds 
secured  by  improved  ]N'ashvilIe  real  estate.  With  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  7  i)er  cent  has  become  an  exceptionally  good  return  on  capi- 
tal. That  it  will  not  be  realized  again  by  the  university  is  certain. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  in  the  process  of  reinvestment  the  reveuues 
from  the  endowment  fund  have  been  seriously  impaired. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  university  is  about  $70^000,  sometimes 
less,  generally  more.  Several  thousand  dollars  of  the  receipts  are  tui- 
tion, matriculation,  library,  and  laboratory  fees.  The  fees  in  the 
academic  ainl  engineering  departments  are  $65:  Tuition,  $50;  matricu- 
lation, $10;  and  library,  $5;  these  in  addition  to  laboratory  fees  when 
laboratory  work  is  done.  Many  students,  the  holders  of  scholarships, 
pay  no  tuition  fees,  of  which  more  anon.  The  fees  in  the  department  of 
pharmacy  are:  Tuition,  $25;  laboratory,  $25;  matriculation,  $10;  and 
library,  $5.  Biblical  students  pay  no  tuiti(Mi  fees,  their  only  fees  being 
matriculation  and  library  fees.  The  law,  dental,  and  medical  depart- 
ments are  not  included  in  this  budget.  If  they  were  included  their 
fees  would  swell  the  annual  revenues  of  the  university  to  consid- 
erably over  $100,000."  Of  late  expense  has  exceeded  income,  and  the 
university  in  consequence  is  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  very 
name  of  Yanderbilt  suggests  to  most  jieople  possession  of  unlimited 
resources.  It  never  once  occurs  to  them  that  the  revenues  of  the  uni- 
versity may  be  inadequate  to  its  purx)oses;  but  this  is  true,  neverthe- 
less, and  the  need  of  more  money  is  urgent.  The  institution  is  built  on 
a  large  plan  and  large  means  are  reqiured  to  run  it. 

ABOLITION  OP  SUBCOLLEGIATE  CLASSES  AND  ELEVATION  OF  STAND- 
ARD OF  ADMISSION. 

Sn1>colIegiate  classes  clung  to  the  university  for  many  years,  the 
authorities  not  feeling  strong  enough  to  shake  them  off.  The  number 
of  well-trained  men  who  sought  admission  grew  very  slowly.  Ill-trained 
men,  it  seemed,  had  to  be  taken  or  none.  But  the  fjiculty  chafed 
under  the  apparent  necessity.  Said  Chancellor  O^arland:  ^^With  its  ex- 
istence [that  of  the  subcollege  class]  I  am  sure  the  university  can 
never  exercise  that  elevating  influence  upon  the  preparatory  schools  of 
the  country  which  it  might  do  and  which  is  one  of  its  most  important 
functions."  At  last,  in  1887,  on  petition  of  the  faculty,  the  board  of 
trnstees  enacted  the  abolition  of  subcollege  classes.  But  another  year 
passed  before  the  last  one  disappeared.  The  standard  of  entrance  to 
the  university  is  being  all  the  while  raised.  Many  applicants  for  ad- 
mission are  turned  away  and  bidden  go  to  a  fitting  school.  In  conse- 
quence the  character  of  the  fitting  schools  as  well  as  of  the  university 
is  being  elevated.  The  fitting  schools  appreciate  the  spirit  which  the 
Yanderbilt  shows  in  setting  a  high  standard  and  in  relegating  the  work 
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of  preparatioTi  where  it  belongs,  to  themselves,  and  are  giving  the  insti- 
tatiou  their  hearty  cooiieration  and  support. 

Although  no  official  relations  exist,  a  few  fitting  schools  are  rec- 
ognized as  special  feeders  to  the  Yanderbilt,  some  of  them  in  fact  being 
manned  by  Yanderbilt  graduates,  while  the  students  from  several  are 
admitted  without  examination  upon  the  certificate  of  their  principals. 
The  following  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers^  Association  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  preparatory 
schools  is  evidence  from  a  competent  judge  of  the  high  standard  of 
admission  to  the  university: 

Three  years  ago  we  had  two  boys  who  were  classmates.  One  grail nated  from  a 
certain  university  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  before  the  other  had  entered  the  fresh- 
man claM  in  Vanderhilt.  Yet  the  latter  had  lust  no  time  from  school  and  was  decid- 
edly the  superior  both  in  ability  and  application. 

The  abolition  of  subcoUege  classes  and  the  tightening  of  the  entrance 
requirements  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  enrollment,  but  that  is 
recovering  and  will  ere  long  surpass  its  former  limit. 

Two  years- ago  the  plan  was  inaugurated  of  holding  entrance  exam- 
inations in  June  as  well  as  in  September,  and  not  only  at  the  university, 
but  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  South  and  West.  Though  this 
plan  met  with  little  success  at  first,  a  large  proportion  of  the  freshman 
class  is  now  received  into  the  university  in  this  way. 

We  subjoin  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  arts  as 
printed  in  the  current  announcement.  For  admission  to  either  course 
in  science,  the  examinations  in  mathematics,  English,  geography,  and 
United  States  history  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  courses  in 
arts.  Both  courses  in  science  require  an  examination  in  German  but 
none  in  French,  One  of  them  requires  an  examination  in  Latin,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  arts  examination.  Applicants  wishing  to  enter  as 
irregular  students  must  pass  the  same  examinations  in  English,  geog- 
raphy, and  United  States  history  as  the  regulars,  and  an  examination 
in  mathematics,  which,  however,  is  less  rigid  tlian  that  set  for  regulars. 
If  an  irregular  falls  below  the  minimum  of  40  on  more  than  one  exami- 
nation he  can  not  be  conditioned,  but  is  denied  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSES    IN  ARTS. 

(1)  Latin, — CiKsar's  Gallic  War,  four  books;  Virgira  iEnciil,  four  books;  the  four 
orations  of  Ciceio  agaiiist  Catiline.  Any  one  of  tbu  following  gramuiars  is  recom- 
mended: Allen  and  Greonougb^s,  Gilderslccvo's,  or  Ilarkncss's.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  tbat  work  in  Latin  composition  l)e  carried  on  band  in  band  witb  tbo 
reading  at  every  stage  of  the  preparatory  course.  For  this  purpose  either  of  tbo 
following  works  may  be  used:  Exercises  in  Latin  Composition,  by  M.  G.  DauielJ,  or 
Practical  Latin  Composition,  by  W.  C.  Collar.  An  exercise  similar  to  those  given 
in  these  works  will  bo  given,  and  a  iiassago  of  average  difficulty  from  Ca:sar  or 
Cicero  will  be  set  for  translation  at  sight.  The  Roman  pronunciation  is  recom- 
mended. 

(2)  Greek. — Etymology,  elementary  syntax,  four  books  of  Xenophon'a  Anabasis, 
two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  elementary  prose  composition  (Jones's  Greek  Exercisioia 
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will  cover  the  amount  required).  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen'e  grammar  is  recom- 
mended. A  passage  from  some  one  of  Xenophou's  works  will  bo  assigned  for  trans- 
lation at  sight. 

(3)  Mathanaiica, — Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  algebra  in  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  calculus  of  radicals,  binomial  the- 
orem, indeterminate  coefficients,  and  theory  of  logarithms;  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

(4)  English, — Meiklejohn's  English  Language  (or  its  equivalent  in  English  gram- 
mar and  analysis  of  the  sentence).  A  composition  of  not  less  than  one  foolscap 
page  in  length  must  be  written  in  the  examination  room,  and  the  subject  for  this 
exercise  will  be  given  at  the  time  by  the  examiner.  The  subject  will  bo  taken  from 
one  of  the  following  books :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Coesar,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Evangeline,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

(5)  Geography  and  United  States  History, — Outlines,  Tables,  and  Sketches  in  United 
States  History,  written  and  published  by  Miss  S.  L.  Ensign,  of  Cedar  FallSy  Iowa, 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  a  good  history  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
Johnston's.  In  geography.  Harper's  or  some  other  good  manual  is  recommended. 
Teachers  of  the  subject  would  be  helped  by  Child  and  Nature,  by  A.  E.  Frye,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  once  studied  geography  and  United 
States  history,  A  fresh  review  before  the  examination  is  almost  imperative.  Until 
this  department  can  bo  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  studies  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  all  students,  even  though  admitted  on  certificate  in  other  branches, 
will  be  examined  in  United  States  history  and  general  geography. 

Applicants  failing  to  attain  the  required  standard  in  more  than  two  of  the  above 
five  subjects  wiU  not  be  admitted.  Those  falling  below  60  per  cent,  but  attaining 
not  less  than  40,  on  not  more  than  two  subjects,  will  be  conditioned.  Such  students 
must  make  up  their  deficiency  by  private  study,  and  before  the  close  of  the  scholas- 
tic year  be  subjected  to  a  second  examination  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  failed. 

Two  prizes  of  $50  each  are  given  for  tlie  best  entrance  examinations, 
the  one  in  English,  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  the  other  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHEME    OF   STUDIES   AND    DEGREES  AND  DIS- 
TINCT SEPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  studies  and  degrees  outlined  earlier  in  this  history 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  year  1887.  Then  the  ax  was 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  the  scheme  was  abolished.  The  two 
most  important  innovations  were  the  introduction  of  the  class  system, 
with  its  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  and  its  order  of  pre- 
scribed studies  for  each  year,  but  with  a  largo  number  of  electives  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  the  running  of  a  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation between  college  and  university  instruction.  The  fonner  change 
brought  the  Vanderbilt  into  conformity  with  the  large,  progressive 
institutions  of  the  North,  and  the  latter  change,  together  with  other 
causes,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  prosecution  of  advanced  studies 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ranked  the  Vanderbilt  among  the 
six  leading  universities  of  the  country  doing  post-graduate  work. 

The  college  degree  of  B.  P.  was  dropped,  and  replaced  soon  after  by 
that  of  B.  L.  (bachelor  of  letters).  M.  A.  was  made  a  university 
degree.  Ph.  D.  being  already  so  considered:  and  M.  S.  (master  of  sci- 
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ence)  and  D.  Sc  (doctor  of  science)^  corresponding  to  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D., 
were  created.  Ten  new  fellowships,  open  to  baccalanreate  graduates  of 
the  Yanderbilt  and  other  iustitntions  of  recognized  standing,  were 
founded^  and  special  stress  was  laid  upon  postgraduate  work.  A 
standing  committee,  the  committee  on  university  iusti*uction,  composed 
of  the  chancellor  and  four  other  academic  professors,  was  created,  with 
general  control  and  direction  over  all  university  instruction.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  at  the  first, 
namely :  Chancellor  Garland,  ex  officio  chairman ;  Prof.  Baskervill,  secre 
tary ;  and  Profs.  Vaughn,  Smith,  and  Dudley.  Quite  recently  the  degree 
of  B.  L.  was  abolished  and  two  courses  leading  to  B.  A.  and  two  lead- 
ing to  B.  S.  were  offered,  whereas  only  one  course  in  each  had  been 
offered  before. 

COLLEGE  DEGREES. 

Below  we  give  the  course  in  arts  No.  1  and  the  course  in  science  No. 
1.  The  arts  course  No.  2  requires  only  one  year  each  in  mathemat- 
ics, history,  and  moral  philosophy.  It  includes  among  the  required 
studies,  however,  a  y^ar  of  French  and  a  j'car  of  German.  Science 
course  No.  2  requires  two  years  of  Latin,  whereas  course  No.  1  requires 
none  at  all;  but  it  requires  only  one  year  of  French  and  one  year  of 
natural  history  and  geolog>%  It  requires  no  history,  but  there  are  two 
years  of  history  among  the  electives. 

COURSE  IN  ARTS  No.  1  (B.  A.). 

The  first  conne  of  instniction  IcotliD;;  to  the  dc^-co  of  bachelor  of  arts  includes  the 
following  studies.  (The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  or 
lectures  per  week.) 

Freshman  Class. 

wrst  term. 

Latin, — ^Livy;  exorcises;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar;  sight  reading.    (4.) 
Greek. — Herodotus;  exercises;  Goodwin*s  Grammar;  sight  reading.     (4.) 
English, — Tennyson's  Poems ;  Wordsworth's  Poems ;  Genung's  Rhetoric ;  exercises 

weekly;  parallel  reading:  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Irving);  David  Copperfield;  Vanity 

Fair;  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  (Trevolynn).     (3.) 
History, — ^The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  (Myers) ;  General  History  of  Greece 

(Cox).    (2.) 
Maihematics. — Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (Wcntworth) ;  algebra  (Hall  and 

Knight).    (4.) 

SECOND  Tl'.RM. 

Latin. — Cicero,  Cato  Major,  and  Lslius;  oxcnriscs;  systematic  stndy  of  syntax; 
sight  reading.    (4.) 

Greek, — Odyssey  (Pcrrin);  Lysias  (St^^vens);  exercises;  Goodwin's  Grammar; 
Bight  reading.    (4.) 

English, — Gennng's  Rhetoric  (continued);  English  prose  writers  (Carlyle. Ma- 
caulay, Arnold,  etc.);  exercises  weekly;  parallel  reading  from  the  same  authors. 

(3.) 
flitforjf.— History  of 'Rome — Allen's.    (2.) 
Mathematics, — Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  (C.  BmitYiV    V*^.^ 
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SoruoMOBE  Class. 

FIRST  TKRM. 

Lalin. — Cicero,  Select  Letters;  Flinyy  Letters;  prose  composition;  sight  readiiig. 

(4.) 
Greek. ^Plato's  A]>olog7  ftnd  Cri to  (Dyer) ;  Dcmostliciics,  Philippics ;  Goodwin's 

Moods  and  Tenses;  Greek  prose  composition ;  sight  reading.    (4.) 
EngllaK — Milton  and  Bacon;  History  of  English  Literature;  essays.     (8.) 
History. — Mediaeval  European  History  (Myers  and  Montgomery).     (2.) 
J!fa/A<fiMi/ict.— Differential  uid  Integral  Calcalos  ( Hardy) .    (4. ) 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin. — Horace;  prose  composition;  thoroagh  stady  of  the  Latin  meters. 

Greek. — Euripides,  Bacchantes;  Theocritus;  study  of  meters ;  Greek  prose  compo- 
sition; Greek  literature  (Jehh's  Primer,  and  Lectnres);  sight  reading.     (4.) 

English. — Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer;  Chaucer;  history  of  English  literature 
(continued);  essays.    (3.) 

Uigtorjf. — Modem  European  history — Myers  and  Montgomery.     (2.) 

Mathematics. — Calculus  completed;  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 
(Smith).    (4.) 

JcmoR  Class. 

FIRST  TRRX. 

Bequired  studies. 

Moral  philosophy. — Psychology  (Hill's  Psychology  and  Lotze's  Outlines;  lectures^ 

(3.) 

Physics. — Doctrine  of  forces  and  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  eqnilibrinm  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  acoustics  (Peck's Mechanics,  Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures. 

f4.) 

Chemistry. — Chemical  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry,  with  experiinents  (Bosooe, 
Blosam,  or  Rcmsen) ;  lectures.    (3.)     (Laboratory  exercises  twice  a  week.) 

Eledive  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  sixteen 
hours  per  week.) 

Latin. — Tacitus,  History ;  Jurenal;  advanced  Latin  composition ;  Crutt well's  His- 
tory of  Koman  Literature;  sight  reading  and  writing.     (3.) 

Greek. — Thucydides  VII  (Smith);  iEschylns,  Eumcnides;  Greek  prose  composi* 
tion;  study  of  meters;  sight  reading.     (3.) 

German. — Grammar,  syntax  ( Joyncs-Meissncr) ;  exercises;  Wilhelmi's  Eincr  muss 
heirathon;  Novellettcn  Bibliothek  I  (Bernhardt).     (3.) 

English. — (1)  Literature — Lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  drama ; 
study  of  Shakospcai'e.     (3.)    Or,  (2)  Philology — Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Header.    (3.) 

Economics. — Walker's  Political  Economy.     (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Psychological  and  theoretical  pedagogy;  Roscnkranz's Philosophy  of 
Education;  Compayr^'s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Part  I,  Theorctic:il  Pedagogy;  lec- 
tures with  reference  to  the  preceding  texts,  and  Preyer's  Mind  of  the  Child,  and 
Sully's  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology.    (3.) 
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SECOND   TERM. 

Required  studies. 

Moral  philoBopky, — Logic,  deductive  aud  inductive  (Tigert's  Handbook  of  Logic 

and  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic).    (3.) 
Pkgsics. — ^Magnetism  and  electricity  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.     (4.) 
Chemistry. — Inorganic  chemistry  (continued);  lectures.    (3.)    (Laboratory  exercises 

twice  a  week.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  sixteen 
hoars  per  week.) 

Latin. — Cicero,  Do  Oratore;  Plautus;  Terence;  composition  ami  literature  con- 
tinued.   (3.) 

Greek. — Sophocles,  Philoctetes;  Aristophanes^  Achamiaus;  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture (Jevons),  and  lectures;  sight  reading.     (3.) 

(rerman. — Grammar,  syntax  continued  ( Joynes-Meissner) ;  exorcisos;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Hamhelm ;  Storm's  Immensee.     (3). 

English. — (1)  Literature— nineteenth  century  literature.  (3.)  Or,  (2)  Philology — 
Anglo-Saxon  (continued).     (3.) 

Economics. — Lectures  on  economic  questions  of  the  day.     (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Practical  and  historical]^fii)|igogy :  Compayrd's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy, 
Port  II,  Practical  Pedagogy ;  GilPs  Systems  of  Education ;  Compayr6*s  History  of 
Pedagogy;  lectures.    (3.) 

Senior  Class, 
first  term. 

Required  studies. 

Moral  philosophy. — ^Moral  Philosophy  (Caldorwood);  Natural  Religion  and  Evi- 
dences of  ChristL::nity  (Butler's  Analogy);  lectures.     (2.) 

Physics. — Heat  and  optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.  (2.)  Or,  astronomy 
(Young).     (2.) 

Xatural  history  and  geology. — Mineralogy,  including  crystallography  (Dana's  Min- 
eralogy and  Petrography).  Botany:  Structural  and  systematic,  analysis  of  plants 
(Gray's  School  and  Field  Book).  Zoology:  Biology,  systematic  zoology,  paleon- 
tology.    (3.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  tne  student  a  total  of  sixteen 
hours  i>er  week.) 

Latin. — Same  as  in  junior.^     (3.) 

Greek. — Same  as  in  junior.^    (3.) 

Fi^ench. — Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar;  Super's  Readier.    (3.) 

German. — Advanced  Grammar  (Brandt);  German  Composition  (Ila.ris);  Schiller's 
Wollenste^;  Schiller's  Lyrics  and  Ballads;  history  of  German  literature  from 
Luther  to  Klopstock.     (3.) 

EnglUh. — Same  as  junior.     (3.) 

History. — American  pDlitical  and  constitutional  history.     (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

Physics. — ^Astronomy.     (2.)    Heat  and  optics.     (2.) 

Organic  chemistry. — (Richter,  Roscoe,  or  Rcmsen)  Lectures.     (2.) 

^ElectiTcs  offered  in  junior  year  but  not  chosen  may  be  selected  in  a  senior  year. 
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Elocution. — Voice  cultare;  training  to  secure  control  of  broatb,  purity,  and  flexi- 
bility of  tone;  elementary  principles  of  vocal  expression;  articulation;  study  of 
selections;  recitations  and  criticisms.     (2.) 

SECOND  TEBM. 

Required  studies. 

Moral  philosophy, — Evidences  of  Christianity  (continued) ;  History  of  Philosophy 
(Schwegler);  essay;  lectures.    (2.) 
Physics  and  astronomy, — Optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot).     (2.)    Or,  astronomy  (Young). 

(2.) 

Xatural  history  and  geology. — General  geology — physiographic,  lithological,  his- 
torical, and  dynamical  (Le  Conte).    (3.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week.) 

Latin. — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

Greek. — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

fYench, — Whitney's  Grammar;  Chardenal's  Exercises;  idioms;  Rougemont,  La 
France;  Souvcstre,  Un  Philosophe  sous  \q%  ToUb;  sight  reading. 

German. — Advanced  Grammar  (Brandt) ;  German  Composition  (Harris);  Goethe*8 
Sescnhoim;  Goethe's Tasso ;  Goethe's  Lyrics;  German  literature;  Klopstock,  Lossing, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Sturm  und  Drang.     (3.) 

English. — Same  as  in  junior.     (3.) 

History. — American  political  and  couwuitutional  history.    (3.) 

Pedagogics. — Same  as  in  junior.     (3.) 

Physics. — Astronomy.     (2.)    Or,  heat  and  optics.     (2.) 

Organic  chemistry. — Continued.     (2.) 

Elocution. — Voice  culture  continued;  gesture;  advanced  v  cal  expression;  lectures 
upon  emphasis,  modulation,  etc. ;  written  analysis  of  selections,  with  their  rendition ; 
recitations  and  criticisms.    (2). 

COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  NO.  I.  (B.  S.) 

The  first  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  includes 
the  following  studies : 

Freshman  Clabb. 
first  term. 

German, — Grammar,  syntax  ( Joynes-Meissncr) ;  exercises;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss 
heirathcn;  Novellctten  Bibliothek  i,  (Bernhardt).     (3.) 

English. — Tennyson's  poems ;  Wordsworth's  poems;  Genung'a  Rhetoric ;  exercises 
weekly;  parallel  reading ;  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Irving);  David  Copperlield;  Vanity 
Fair;  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  (Trevelyan.)     (3.) 

History, — Mediaeval  and  modern  European  history  (Myers  and  Montgomery); 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.     (3.) 

Mathenuitics, — Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (Wentworth) ;  algebra  (Hall  and 
Knight).     (4.) 

Chemistry, — Chemical  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry,  with  experiments  (Roscoe, 
Bloxam,  or  Romsen) ;  lectures.    (3.)    (Laboratory  exercises  three  times  per  week.) 
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SECOND  TEBM. 

OemuHi.— Gfammar;  Bjmtax  continued  ( Joynes-Meissner) ;  exercises;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Storm's  Immensee.    (3.) 

English. — Genung's  Rhetoric  (continued) ;  English  prose  writers  (Carlyle,  Macau- 
lay,  Arnold^  etc.);  exercises  weekly ;  parallel  reading  from  the  same  authors.    (3.) 

iriftorjf. —Modem  European  history  (Myers  and  Montgomery) ;  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    (3.) 

Matkematica. — ^Analytic  geometry  of  two  dimensions  (C.  Smith).     (4.) 

Chemistry, — Inorganic  chemistry  continued;  lectures.  (3.)  (Laboratory  exercises 
three  times  per  week.) 

SopuoMORE  Class. 

FIRST  TERM. 

(Temtaii.— Advanced  grammar  (Brandt) ;  German  composition  (Harris) ;  Schiller's 
Wallenstein;   Schiller's  Lyrics  and  Ballads;  history  of  German  literature  from 
Luther  to  Klopstock.     (3.) 
English. — ^Milton  and  Bacon ;  history  of  English  literature;  essays.    (3.) 
Mathematics, — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (Hardy).     (4.) 
Chemistry. — Organic  chemistry  (Rich tcr^Koscoe,  or  Remsen);  lectures.    (2.)    (La- 
boratory exercises  three  times  per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology, — Mineralogy,  including  crystallography  (Dana's  Min- 
eralogy and  Petrography).  Botany :  Structural  and  systematic  analysis  of  plants 
(Gray's  School  and  Field  Book).  Zoology:  Biology;  systematic  zoology;  palaeon- 
tology (S.  A.  MiUer).    (3.) 

SECOND  TERM, 

Geriitan.— Advanced  grammar  (Brandt) ;  German  composition  (Harris);  Goethe's 
Sesenheim;  Goethe's  Tasso ;  Goethe's  Lyrics.  History  of  German  literature :  Klop- 
stock, Lessingy  Wieland,  Herder,  Sturm  und  Drang.    (3.) 

English. — Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer;  Chaucer;  history  of  English  literature, 
continued;  essays.     (3.) 

Mathematics. — Analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions  (C.  Smith).     (4.) 

Chemistry, — Organic  chemistry  continued.  (2.)  (Laboratory  exercises  three  times 
per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology, — Geology,  physiographic;  lithological,  historical,  and 
dynamical  (Le  Conte).    (3.) 

Junior  Class. 

first  term. 

Bequired  studies. 

fVciicfc.— Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar;  Super's  Reader.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy,— Fsychologj  (Hill's  Psychology  and  Lotze's  Outlines);  lectures. 
(3.) 

Physics, — The  doctrine  of  forces  and  application  of  the  same  to  the  equilibrium 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  acoustics  (Peck's  Mechanics,  Atkinson's  Ganot) ;  lec- 
tures.    (4.) 

Natural  history  and  geology. — Determinative  mineralogy  and  lithology,  with  blow- 
pipe analysis  (laboratory  work).    (2.) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week. ) 

English. — (a)  Lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  drama;  study  of 
Shakespeare.    (3.)    Or, 

(b)  Philology — Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.      (3.) 
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Cerman. — Advanced  composition;  German  essuys;  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  proso; 
Guethe't}  Faust,  Part  i  (and  selections  from  Part  ii);  German  literature:  Goethe  and 
SohUler.    (3.) 

Economics, — ^Walker's  Political  Economy.    (3.) 

Pedagogics. — ^Psychological  and  theoretical  pedagogy:  Rosenkranz's  Philosophy 
of  Education;  Compayr^'s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Part  i,  Theoretical  Pedagogy; 
let'tures  with  reference  to  the  preceding  texts,  and  Preyer's  Mind  of  the  Child  and 
Sully's  Teachers*  Haud-Book  of  Psychology.     (3. ) 

Mathematics. — Definite  integrals  and  calculus  of  variations  (Todhunter) ;  elliptic 
functions  ( Baker).     (3). 

Chcmish'if. — Chemical  technology  (Wagner);  lectures.  (3.)  (Chemical lahomiJiy 
exercises  three  times  per  week.) 

8ECOND  TERM. 

acquired  studies, 

French, — ^Whitney's  Grammar;  Chardenal's  Exercises;  idioms;  Rougemont,  La 
France ;  Souvestre,  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits ;  sight  reatling.     (3. ) 

Moral  philosophy, — Logic. — Deductive  and  inductive  (Tigert's  Hand-book  of  Logic 
and  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic.    (3.) 

Physics, — Magnetism,  electricity  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.     (4.) 

Natural  history  and  geology. — Practical  studies  in  botany  and  zoology,  with  use  of 
the  microscope  (laboratory  work.)    (2.) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  x>er  week.) 

English, — (a)  Literature — nineteenth  century  literature.    (3.)    Or, 

(5)  Philology — Anglo-Saxon,  continued.    (3.) 

German. — Advanced  composition;  German  essays;  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise; 
Lcesing's  Laokoon;  German  literature:  Lossing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.     (3.) 

EcononUcs, — Lectures  on  economic  questions  of  the  day.     (3.) 

Pedagogics, — Practical  and  historical  pedagogy ;  Compayrd's  I>ectures  on  Pedagogy, 
Part  II,  Practical  pedagogy;  Gill's  Systems  of  Education;  Compayrd's  History  of 
Pedagogy;  lectures.     (3.) 

Mathematics. — Hydromechanics  (Basset).     (3.) 

Chemistry, — Chemical  technology  continued.  (3.)  (Chemical  laboratory  three 
exercises  per  week.) 

SxxioK  Class. 

FIRST  TKRM. 
acquired  studies, 

French, — Ad vanced  grammar ;  Sadler's  Translating  English  into  French;  idioms, 
Racine;  Athalie;  Moli^re,  L'Avare;  Comeillo,  Lo  Cid;  sight  rea<ling.     (3.) 

Physics  and  astronomy, — Heat  and  optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.  (2.)  As- 
tronomy (Young).     (2.) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week.) 

English. — Same  as  in  junior.     (3.) 

History, — American  political  and  constitutional  history.     (3.) 

Moral  philosophy, — Moral  philosophy  (Calderwood);  Natural  religion  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  (Butler's  Analogy) ;  lectures.     (2.) 
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Peda$ogic$,^Some  as  in  jnnior.    (3.) 

Mathematica. — Salmon's  Modern  IFighcr  Algebra  and  Higher  Plane  Cnrres.    (3.) 

Chemiairjf, — Metallnrgy  (special  texts);  or,  organic  chomiatry  (advanced).  (2.) 
(Special  laboratory  work,  at  lea^t  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology, — Applied  geology;  description  of  rocks;  arrangement 
of  rock  masses^  materials  of  construction,  soils,  drainage,  water  supply,  mineral  fuels, 
geological  materials  for  illuminations  QWilliams,  Dana,  Lo  Conte,  Goikie).    (4.) 

Elocution, — Voice  culture;  training  to  secure  control  of  breath  and  purity  and 
flexibility  of  tone;  elementary  principles  of  vocal  expression;  articulation;  study 
of  selections;  recitations  and  criticisms.    (2.) 

SECOND  TERM. 

Iicquired  studies, 

Frtnch. — Sadler's  Translating  English  into  French;  Saintsbury's  History  of  French 
Literature  (seventeenth  century);  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope;  Voltaire,  Zaire;  Vol- 
taire's Prose;  parallel  and  sight  reading.    (3.) 

Phjfsies  and  astronomy, — Heat  and  optics  (Atkinson's  Qanot) ;  lectures.  (2. )  Astron- 
omy (Young).    (2.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  vhich  a  sufficient  niiml>er  mtiat  be  choa«xi  to  give  the  tftudent  a  total  of  sixteen  hours  per  week.) 

English, — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

History, — American  political  and  constitutional  history.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy. — Evidences  of  Christianity,  continued;  history  of  philosophy 
(Schwegler);  essays;  lectures.    (2.) 

Pedagogies, — Same  as  in  j  uni  or .    (3. ) 

Mathematics, — Forsyth's  differential  equations.    (3.) 

Chemistry. — ^Metallurgy,  continued.  (2.)  Or,  organic  chemistry,  continued.  (Spe- 
cial laboratory  work,  at  least  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology, — Applied  geology;  metalliferous  deposits;  ores  and 
metals;  substances  adax>t«d  to  chemical  manufactures  or  use;  fictile  materials; 
refractory  substances;  materials  of  physical  application;  ornamental  stones  and 
gems  (Williams,  Phillips's  Ore  Deposits,  State  geological  reports).    (4.) 

Elocution. — Voice  culture,  continued;  gesture;  advanced  vocal  exxircssion;  lec- 
tures upon  emphasis,  modulation,  etc. ;  written  analyses  of  selections,  with  their 
rendition;  recitations  and  criticisms.    (2.) 

The  prescription  of  these  degree  courses  does  not  debar  irregular 
students,  who  may  select  special  studies  with  the  sanctiou  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 1^0  student  may  take  less  than  the  given  minimum  nor  more 
than  the  given  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week.  ^*Every  student, 
except  by  8i)ecial  permission  of  the  faculty,  must  not  have  less  than 
fourteen  (14)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  recitations  and  lectures  per 
week  or  their  equivalent.'^ 

The  Vanderbilt  cuniculum  is  a  "  stiff"'  one  and  her  degrees  are  hard 
to  get.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  small  number  who  graduate  out  of  those 
who  matriculate.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  high  value  attached  to 
a  degree  here  stand  the  lax  requirements  of  so  many  Southern  colleges 
and  the  low  estimate  they  put  upon  their  degrees,  as  evidenced  by  these 
requirements.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Vanderbilt  is  to  elevate  and 
dignify  college  education ;  the  college  diploma  is  not  a  cheaj)  thing  to 
be  obtained  in  any  way  by  any  kind  of  student. 
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UNIYERSITY  DEGREES. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  may  now  be  obtained  by  fulfilling:  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  have  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  this 
university,  or  fVom  some  other  institution  of  good  standing,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  university  instruction  committee.  In  addition,  the  candidate  must  spend  at 
least  one  year  at  this  university  in  the  pursuit  of  post-graduate  studies,  which  must 
embrace  four  full  courses  of  instruction,  of  three  hours  per  week  each,  in  at  least 
three  schools.    In  these  four  courses  he  must  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  80  per  cent. 

The  present  requirements  for  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  are  thus 
stated: 

To  obtain  this  degree  the  candidate  is  required  to  pursue  tlireo  distinct  studies  to 
be  selected  by  himself— one  principal  and  two  subsidiary — for  not  less  than  three 
years  after  taking  his  B.  A.  degree,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  in  attendance  at 
the  university.  He  must  x>ossess  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  German  to  use 
with  facility  works  in  those  languages  relating  to  his  special  studies,  and  must  sub- 
mit to  the  committee  on  university  instruction,  at  least  three  months  before  he  is 
admitted  to  examination,  a  written  dissertation  which  shall  give  evidence  of  inde- 
pendent investigation.  This  thesis  must  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate 
and  fifty  copies  placed  in  the  university  library. 

Master  of  science  (M.  S.)  and  doctor  of  science  (D.  Sc),  correspond- 
ing to  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.,  are  the  post-graduate  degrees  conferred  on 
holders  of  B.  S. ;  M.  A .  and  Ph.  D.  being  obtainable  only  by  B.  A. 
graduates.  When  the  candidate  for  doctor's  honors  presents  his 
thesis,  the  committee  on  university  instruction  refers  it  to  two  referees 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.  If  it  is  accepted  the  candidate  appears 
before  the  chancellor  and  the  whole  body  of  the  academic  faculty  and 
is  subjected  to  an  oral  examination  by  three  special  examiners,  one 
for  each  subject  pursued.  The  recommendation  of  the  examiners  for 
the  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  doctorate  must  be  unanimous. 

Courses  leading  to  university  degrees  are  offered  by  all  the  eleven 
schools  of  the  academic  department.  A  transcription  from  an  official 
announcement  of  the  courses  offered  in  Greek  and  chemistry  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  methods  employed 
in  all  the  schools.  The  seminary,  it  will  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  agents 
used. 

SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 

[Prof.  Smith.     Keuo  Downer,  assistant.  ] 

The  object  of  the  university  course  in  Greek  is  to  give  advanced,  especially  grad- 
uate, students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  wider  range  of  reading  in  Greek  literature, 
to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  philological  investigation,  and 
to  learn  methods  of  original  research. 

Dnriug  the  past  year  a  regular  course  of  lectures  was  given  on  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  In  the  seminary  the  work  was :  (1)  The  study  of  Greek  dialects  through 
inscriptions  (Cauer) ;  (2)  the  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  parts  of  Pansanias 
that  rf^lat^d  especially  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
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lg91-'92. 

A  conrso  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Greek  literature,  esjiecially  the  earlier  periods. 
In  the  seminary  Wolfs  Prolegomena  will  bo  interpreted  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  Homeric  question,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Iliad  will  be  selected  for  textual 
criticism.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  in  his  turn  take  the  lead  in  the  seminary 
interpretations  and  discussions,  the  subject  or  part  of  each  being  assigned  from  two 
to  several  weeks  beforehand,  on  which  he  will  offer  either  a  paper  or  a  discussion 
firom  carefully  prepared  notes.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  will  be  read  privately  by  the 
class,  and  examinations  wiU  be  held  on  all  the  work,  lectures,  seminary  discussions, 
and  private  reading. 

SCHOOL.  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

[Prof.  Dudley.    J.  T.  McGill,  adjunct  professor.] 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  who  elect  chemistry  must  have  had 
training  at  least  equivalent  to  that  required  for  continuation  in  the  junior  (B.  S. 
No.  1)  class  in  both  lecture  room  and  laboratory.  Their  work  may  begin  with  the 
Junior  B.  S.  No.  1,  including  laboratory  exercises  three  times  a  week. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  who  elect  chcmistrj'^  must  have  had 
training  equivalent  to  that  required  and  oiTercd  as  elective  in  the  bachelor  of  science 
course  of  study  (No.  1)  through  the  junior  year,  including  laboratory  work.  They 
wUI  take  the  senior  with  laboratory  exercises,  and  an  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  addi- 
tion, or  pursue  such  other  text-book  and  laboratory  work  as  may  be  assigned. 

The  university  work  in  chemistry  leading  to  a  doctorate  is  based  almost  wholly 
upon  original  investigation  carried  on  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory,  under  the 
guidance  or  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  informal 
lectures,  interspersed  with  discussion  between  the  instructor  and  the  students.  The 
line  of  investigation  pursued  may  be  selected  by  the  student,  but  must  be  approved 
by  the  professors;  and  in  each  case  the  student  must  carefully  prepare  an  historical 
synopsis  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  other  investigators  along  the  line 
which  he  has  selected,  by  reference  to  the  original  papers  and  memoirs.  This  s^'nop- 
sis  shall  be  presented  and  read  by  him  before  the  instructors,  fellows,  and  advanced 
students,  by  whom  it  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  The  subject  selected  will 
require  at  least  one  year's  work  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  and  when  completed 
he  shall  prepare  a  thesis  covering  his  investigations. 

HONORARY  DEGREES. 

The  cnstom  of  grantiug  M.  A.  npon  other  considerations  than  those 
of  stady  in  residence  has  never  existed  at  the  Vanderbilt.  Neither  doe^ 
the  pernicious  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  obtain.  Only 
one  honorary  degree  has  been  conferred  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion,  and  that  was  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  in  1883  upon  Milton 
W.  Humphreys,  the  retiring  professor  of  Greek,  now  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  for  *^  eminent  attainments  in  classical  learning 
and  valuable  contributions  to  philological  science.'^  If  the  Vanderbilt 
is  always  as  chary  of  her  honorary  degrees,  they  will  always  mean  some- 
thing. 

NUMBER  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

The  university  has  conferred  150  academic  degrees.  The  following 
table  shows  how  many  of  each  degree  have  been  confert^  ii\xtva%  Wi^ 
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whole  history  of  the  university  and  also  how  many  were  vonferred  each 
year. 
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18 
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ATTEHDANGE    FOB    TnE    UNITEKBITY    AS    A.  WHOLE    AUD    FOB   THE 
AOADEHT  DEFABTMBHT. 

The  enioUroent  of  proCessioiial  students  for  each  year  in  the  history 
of  the  oniversity  has  he«i  given  in  the  histories  of  the  pn^esskmal 
departments.  The  fodowiog  table  shows  the  attendance  each  year  for 
the  whole  university  and  also  for  the  academic  department  alone.  The 
sum  of  the  number  of  students  in  each  department  will  not  give  the 
total  attendance  because  sonie  students  are  counted  twice  by  reason  of 
being  enrolled  in  more  than  one  department 
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The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  registers  of  1881-'82  and  1890-'91, 
give  for  those  years  the  enrollment  of  students  by  States.  These  years 
are  chosen  as  representing  in  the  matter  of  attendance  the  earUer  and 
the  later  history  of  the  university.    The  constituency  of  the  univer- 
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siiy  lias  Wideiied  iu  uino  years^  but  the  sources  of  greatest  patronage 
axe  about  the  same: 


1881-*«J. 


Alabama., 
Arkansas  . 
California. 
Colorado . . 


64 

22 

2 

1 

Florida 8 

Georgia 28 

QUuoia 3 

Indiana 1 

Indian  Territory 2 

Kentncky 69 

Mai&o 1 


Michigan 1 

Mississippi 22 

Missouri 18 

Korth  Carolina 12 

Ohio 1 

Sunt li  Carolina 24 

Tennessee 211 

Texas 77 

Virginia 4 

West  Virginia 8 


Total 603 


ISOO-'OI. 


78 

Arkansas 37 

California 4 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

Fkidda 6 

Gaorgia 21 

Illinoia 5 

Indiana 2 

Indian  Territory 1 

Kansas I 

Kentucky 54 

Louisiana 22 

Michigan 2 

Mississippi 52 

Missouri 19 

Montana 1 

New  York 3 

North  Carolina 19 


Ohio 1 

Oregon  1 

Pennsylvania 3 

South  Carolina  12 

Tennessee 245 

Texas 59 

Virginia 14 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 2 

Armenia 1 

Canad.a 2 

England 1 

Glermauy 2 

Japan 1 

Korea 1 

Mexico 3 

Russia 1 


Total 680 


THE  VANDEEBILT  AS  A  ITNIVERSITY. 

In  hor  varioas  departments,  professional  and  nonprofessional^  the 
Vanderbilt  is  a  university  in  the  extensive  sense  of  the  word;  and  she 
is  earnestly  and  strenuously  striving  to  merit  the  title  in  the  intensive 
sense,  alsoy  by  devoting  her  means  and  her  energy  as  far  as  x>ossible  to 
post-college  nonprofessional  work.  She  is  fully  aware  that  iu  the  pres- 
ent day  the  reputation  of  an  institution  of  learning  depends  iu  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  on  the  amount  and  character  of  this  higher  work. 
An  extract  or  two  from  recent  reports  of  the  chancellor  to  the  board  of 
trusty  who  represents  and  speaks  for  the  faculty,  himself  one  of  their 
number,  will  show  that  her  professors  ai*e  very  much  alive  to  this  fact: 
"  It  is  this  higher  work  which  is  the  glory  of  the  university.    It  is  tha 
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fact  tliat  we  do  such  work  tkat  gives  us  character  with  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  and  even  abroad.  Men  who  pursue  higher 
courses  here  do  us  credit  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin."  "  The  value  of  our 
university  work  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  upon  whom  it  is 
expended.  You  can  not  do  without  it  unless  you  become  content  to  run 
this  institution,  as  most  American  so-called  universities  are  run,  with 
nothing  university-like  about  them  except  the  name." 

The  Vanderbilt  endeavors  to  employ  true  university  methods  in  her 
post-graduate  courses,  methods  whose  object  is  "  to  make  the  student 
an  investigator  and  thinker  and  to  habituate  him  to  original  research." 
The  university  spirit  is  felt  even  by  undergraduates,  and  on  professors 
it  acts  most  beneficially,  quickening  the  scholarly  instinct  and  inciting 
to  a  wider  and  deeper  learning.  The  teaching  of  post-graduate  students 
who  are  investigating  and  thinking  for  themselves  perforce  keeps  the 
professor  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  close  touch  with  advancing  thought 
and  speculation.  He  is  preserved  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  cease- 
less, monotonous  round  of  college  duties  far  removed  from  the  world 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  its  progress,  in  which  so  many  college  profes- 
sors are  lost  in  oblivion.  Of  the  contributions  of  Vanderbilt  professors 
to  scholarship  we  will  speak  later. 

There  is  room  for  a  university  in  the  central  and  southernmost  parts  of 
the  South.  Ko  institution  south  of  the  University  of  Virginia  save  the 
Vanderbilt  does  university  work,  at  least  any  worthy  of  consideration. 
More  and  more  is  the  Vanderbilt  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  university 
by  the  colleges  around  her.  Their  graduates  seek  her  fellowships  and 
pursue  her  higher  courses,  and  she  in  turn  supplies  them  with  instruct- 
ors and  professors.  As  she  obtained  the  supi)ort  of  the  preparatory 
schools  by  abolishing  her  subcoUegiate  classes,  so  she  is  removing  the 
jealousy  of  the  colleges  by  showing  them  that  she  has  functions  which 
they  can  not  perform,  a  sphere  which  they  can  not  enter,  lying  outside  of 
and  beyond  their  own.  In  his  last  report  to  the  board  of  trust  Chancel- 
lor Garland,  after  stating  that  seven  Vanderbilt  men  had,  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  board,  been  elected  to  college  professorships,  says: 

Sucb  of  our  post-graduates  as  dcsiro  positions  as  teachers  of  high  rank  have  not 
had  to  wait  a  day  for  employment.  The  demand  upon  us  for  the  services  of  such  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  There  is  scarcely  an  institution  in  the  Southern  States 
which  does  not  on  occasions  of  a  vacancy  in  its  faculty  consult  us  in  respect  to 
obtaining  a  suitable  incumbent  from  among  our  post-graduate  students.  The  board 
must  see  from  these  statements  that,[while  the  university  course  proper  is  prosecuted 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  the  part 
of  our  operations  to  which  we  must  look  chiefly  for  our  usefulness  and  fame. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Vanderbilt  car- 
ries as  much  weight  in  the  South,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  it,  as  that 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  country.  That  a  Southern  university 
should  enjoy  high  credit  at  home  is  not  unnatural  and,  just  so  far  as 
the  institution  deserves  the  name  of  university,  can  not  be  other  than 
cause  of  gratulation. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 

The  printed  statistics  of  post-graduate  students  for  the  last  four 
years  are  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  men  doing  university 
work.  •  But  the  statistics  of  preceding  years — 1878  to  1887 — are  worth 
little  to  us.  The  registers  from  1878  to  1887,  inclusive,  recorded  the 
names  of  all  graduates  of  the  Vanderbilt  and  other  institutions  who 
were  pursuing  studies  in  any  department  of  the  university.  From 
those  lists  have  been  culled  those  who  took  aeademic  studies  whether 
they  took  professional  studies  or  not.  Thus,  some  took  academic  stud- 
ies only,  while  others  took  as  well  law  or  theology  or  engineering.  These 
figures  far  from  represent  the  number  of  genuine  post-graduate  stu- 
dents doing  post-college  work;  for  many  of  these  graduates  pursued 
undergraduate  studies  either  partially  or  wholly.  Especially  would 
this  be  true  of  professional  students  whose  work  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment was  not  their  only  work.  And  some  of  the  graduates  from  other 
institutions  were  applying,  not  for  the  master's  or  the  doctor's  degree, 
but  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Instances  have  been  known  of  so-called 
college  graduates  who  were  unable  to  enter  higher  than  the  sophomore 
year.  The  figures  whose  real  content  has  thus  been  set  forth  are, 
beginning  with  1877-'78  and  ending  with  1886-'87,  10,  11,  9,  9,  7,  9, 
11, 11, 10,  7.  Since  and  including  1887-'88  the  register  tells  us  how 
many  men  prosecuted  post-graduate  studies  of  a  nonprofessional  char- 
acter whether  they  were  college  graduates  or  not.  The  men  in  this 
list  were  genuine  university  students,  although  many  of  the  graduates 
in  it  took  along  with  their  university  studies  college  studies  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  were  deficient.  This  is  true  of  the  10  scholas- 
tic fellows  of  1890-'91,  the  majority  of  whom  entered  undergraduate  as 
well  as  post-graduate  classes.  For  1887-'88  to  1890-'91,  inclusive,  the 
enrollment  of  advanced  and  graduate  students  doing  post-graduate  work 
was  for  the  respective  years  12,  17,  8,  28 '.  In  1887-'88  all  were  degree- 
men;  in  1888-'89, 14;  in  1889-'90,  7,  and  in  1800-'91,  25. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Vanderbilt  University  owes  to  her  fellowship  system  the  majority  of 
her  best  graduate  students.  Her  fellowships  are  of  two  kinds — teach- 
ing and  scholastic.  In  what  follows  the  former  is  meant  unless  other- 
wise stated.  The  system  was  instituted  early  in  the  history  of  the 
university,  not  only  to  relieve  professors  of  the  labor  of  instruction  in 
the  lower  classes,  for  that  has  been  partly  done  by  the  creation  of 
instructors  and  adjunct  professors,  but  as  the  best  means  of  recogniz- 
ing and  rewarding  the  highest  diligence  and  ability  among  the  stu- 
dents and  of  enabling  the  university  "  to  become  the  center  of  scholar- 
ship and  culture." 

» At  tbo  present  writing,  October  1891,  over  40  univereity  students  have  matrica- 
lated  for  the  year  now  opening. 
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Fellows  are  not  regarded  as  members  of  the  faculty — in  fact,  they  are 
appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  faculty — but  as  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  they  ai*e  under  law  as  such.  They  are  required  to  prase- 
cute  higher  studies  in  tlie  line  of  their  feilo\i^ip  and  are  expected  in 
time  to  ocMue  op  far  a  univ^eroity  degree.  Two  hours  of  teaching  per 
day  is  ihe  maximum  amount  that  may  be  exacted  of  a  fellow;  but  the 
average  will  not  exceed  five  or  six  hours  a  week.  Fellowships  are 
either  graduate  or  i>o6t-graduate.  Only  college  graduates  are  eligible 
to  graduate  fellowships,  although  the  rule  has  sometimes  been  broken. 
The  holders  of  post-grad\uite  fellowships  are  either  graduates  in  the 
post-graduate  degrees  or  men  who  have  held  graduate  fellowships  for 
two  years.  Fellowships  of  the  lower  class  yield  an  income  of  $300; 
those  of  the  higher  class  an  income  of  $500  a  year.  Fellows  pay  no 
fees,  and  they  can  usually  obtain  rooms  in  Wesley  Hall  free  of  rent 
A  $300  fellowship  at  the  Vanderbilt  is  probably  worth  as  much  as  a 
$500  or  $000  fdlowship  at  a  Northern  university,  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  greater  acd  where,  perhaps,  the  holder  is  not  exempted  fi'om  the 
Xmyment  of  fees. 

The  univer^ty  has  usually  filled  her  teaching  fellowships  with  the 
most  promising  of  her  own  graduates.  This  is  always  done  i^en  pos- 
sible. Often  has  a  young  man  liad  his  futuie  career  determined  for 
him  along  scholarly  lines  by  the  offer  of  a  fellowship.  All  holders 
oi  fellowships,  however,  do  not  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession..  Of 
those  who  have  done  so  the  most  have  secui^ed  positions  as  instructors 
or  professors  in  other  institutions,  while  a  few  have  worked  their  way 
up  into  the  faculty  of  their  alma  mater.  Several  of  the  fellows  have 
gone  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  or  to  German  universities  to  do  advanced 
work  or  to  study  for  the  doctor's  degrees.  At  present  the  schools  of 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  history  and  economics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history  and  geology  in  the  academic  department,  each  have 
a  teaching  fellow,  while  the  biblicaf  department  has  one  and  the  engi- 
neering department  two.  In  1887  a  number  of  additional  fellowships 
were  created  and  opened  to  the  graduates  of  the  Vanderbilt  and  other 
institutions.  But  the  revenues  of  the  university  not  warranting  their 
eontinnance,  the  additional  appropriation  was  withdrawn  the  next  year. 

In  1890  ten  scholastic  fellowships  were  established  and  the  graduates 
of  any  reputable  college  able  to  enter  upon  x>ost-graduate  c'ourses  of 
study  were  made  eligible.  Free  tuition  and  $100  a  year  in  money  are 
the  emoluments  of  these  scholastic  fellowships.  They  are  attracting 
applicants  from  far  and  wide.  Last  year  the  holders  came  from  the 
Universityof  the  Cai>e  of  Good  Hoi>e,  Emory  College  (Georgia),  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  Williams  College  (Massachusetts),  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Trinity  College  (North  Carolina),  University  of  Tennessee,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  etc. 
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HONORS,  PRIZES,  SCnOLAHSHIPS,  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  honors^  prizes,  and  9cholarshi]>8  of  the  university  fall  into  two 
dasses — ^those  given  for  superior  application  and  ability  and  those  given 
for  other  reasons.    The  latter  class  will  be  considered  first. 

Teachers  of  one  year's  approved  standing  who  design  to  make  teach- 
ing a  profession  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees;  and 
thTis  the  university  loses  ten-thirteenths  of  the  regular  fees  to  no  incon- 
siderable i)ortion  of  her  students.  Seven  students  annually  receive 
free  tuition  in  return  for  services  in  the  library.  Four  freshmen  schol- 
arships recently  established  afford  to  each  of  their  incumbents  free  tui- 
tion and  f  150  in  money.  The  income  of  a  scholarship  may,  if  deemed 
desirable,  be  divided  among  two  or  more  applicants.  Of  the  following 
endowed  scholarships  the  Whitthorne,  Taylor,  and  Cartwell  are  old 
foundations;  the  two  others  are  recent.  The  Whitthorne  scholarshiiw 
pay  the  tuition  of  four  students  and  the  Taylor  scholarship  the  tuition 
of  one  student  in  the  academic  department,  and  the  Cartwell  fund  de- 
frays all  the  necessary  exi)enses  of  four  students  from  Wilson  County, 
Tenu.  One  student  from  Barton  Academy,  MobiTe,  Ala.,  is  supported 
by  a  scholarship  founded  by  Robert  L.  Crawford,  of  New  York,  and  the 
R.  A.  Young  scholarship  pays  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in 
the  biblical  department.' 

We  come  to  prizes  and  honors  awarded  for  superior  attainments  in 
oratory  and  scholarship.  There  are  eight  founder's  medals,  the  found- 
er's day  medal  for  oratory  and  the  founder's  department  medals  for 
scholarship.  The  founder's  day  medal  and  the  founder's  department 
medals  for  the  departments  then  existent,  four  in  number,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  founder  himself  not  long  before  his  death.  The  R.  A. 
Young  medal,  endowed  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Young,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trust,  is  a  companion  medal  to  the  founder's  day  medal.  These  are 
the  only  medals  in  oratory  offered  by  or  through  the  university.  The 
former  is  sjwken  for  during  commencement  week  in  June,  the  latter  on 
founder's  day.  May  27.  The  four  competitors  for  each  medal  are  selected 
by  the  faculty  in  a  preliminary  contest,  law,  biblical,  and  academic 
students  being  eligible.  Once  the  literary  societies  elected  the  con- 
testants. Why  they  do  so  no  longer  will  be  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
the  literary  societies.  The  founder's  department  medals  are  awarded 
to  the  best  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  several  dei)art- 
ments.  They  are  naturally  considered  the  highest  honors  conferred  by 
the  university;  and  as  the  academic  department  is  the  most  important 
department  of  all,  the  founder's  medal  in  that  department  may  be 
deemed  the  highest  honor  of  all.  The  Owen  medals  (one  academic,  one 
biblical)  were  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Owen,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

•Mr.  Wiley  P.  Boddio  Las  established  a  ficholarsLip  coiisistiDg  of  the  income  of 
$1,200,  to  be  awarded  aninially  by  the  Webb  Bros.  (Webb's  school),  and  Mr.  A.  K. 
Carter  has  established  a  $100  scholarsLip  to  be  given  to  some  student  from  Louit- 
Tille. 
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They  aro  given  for  scholarship,  the  two  faculties  determiDing  the 
grounds  of  award.  In  the  academic  department  the  medal  now  passes 
from  one  school  to  another  in  rotation,  following  the  order  of  the  cata- 
logue, and  is  conferred  for  excellence  in  such  work  as  may  be  assigned 
by  the  professor.  The  Crawford  scholarship,  established  in  1886-'87  by 
Kobert  L.  Crawford,  of  New  York,  is  a  prize  of  $100  awarded  annually 
to  the  best  student  in  the  junior  class,  in  the  years  1881, 1882,  and 
1883  a  hundred-dollar  scholarship  was  given  to  the  best  undergraduate 
student  in  each  school  of  the  academic  department.  In  1880  six  such 
scholarships  had  been  given  in  certain  combinations  of  schools.  The 
three  law  scholarships  were  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  the  law  depart- 
ments There  are  several  minor  medals  and  prizes  in  the  professional 
departments.  The  commencement  speakerships  would  come  under  the 
head  of  honors.  There  are  three  student  speakers  on  commencement 
day — the  two  faculty  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  academic 
and  biblical  faculties  from  the  graduating  classes  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  the  class  representative,  who  is  elected  from  their 
own  number  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  academic  department.  No 
fellow  or  post-graduate  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  a  medal  or 
prize. 

The  prize  principle  may  be  a  vicious  one,  but  no  great  evils  result 
from  its  operation  at  the  Vanderbilt.  The  prizes  are  comparatively 
few  in  number;  they  stand  for  substantial  acquirements,  and  they  are 
won  by  the  best  men.  There  is  complaint,  and  for  this  there  is  reason, 
that  the  system  induces  too  much  "  cramming."  But  this  might  be 
obviated  by  changing  the  grounds  of  award.  Require  an  original  paper 
of  some  kind  from  the  competitors  and  base  the  decision  both  upon  this 
and  upon  class  standing. 

Two  examinations  a  year  are  appointed,  the  intermediate  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  session  and  the  final  at  its  close.  The  professor  may  at  his 
option  hold  examinations  oftener  within  the  limits  of  his  lecture  hour. 
Accordingly  the  majority  of  the  professors  hold  monthly  examinations. 
The  average  obtained  by  combining  the  result  of  the  examination  with 
the  daily  average  in  recitations  gives  a  student's  standing  for  the 
month.  The  average  of  the  monthly  standings  for  each  half  session, 
or  the  sessional  standing  as  it  is  called,  and  the  results  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  final  examinations  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  the  yearly 
standing  is  ascertained.  If  a  student  makes  80  or  more  out  of  a  possible 
100  he  is  a  first-grade  or  honor  man ;  if  he  makes  between  60  and  80 
he  is  a  second-grade  man;  between  50  and  GO  a  third-grade  man,  and 
80  on.  The  rule  is  that  a  grade  of  60  is  necessary  to  pass  a  student; 
that  a  grade  of  from  50  to  GO  will  condition  him — that  is,  permit  him  to 
proceed  with  his  class  for  the  time  being  with  the  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving his  failure  in  another  examination — but  that  a  grade  lower 
than  50  is  irretrievable  failure  and  makes  it  necessary  to  take  the  sub- 
ject over  again.    Now,  in  ascertaining  the  yearly  standing  of  a  student 
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in  a  given  subject,  greater  weight  is  accorded  to  examinations  tban  to 
sessional  standing.  Of  course,  if  tlie  average  of  the  two  sessional  stand- 
ings and  the  average  of  the  two  examinations  arc  both  above  (K)  or 
both  above  80  there  is  no  trouble;  but  if  one  falls  above  and  the  other 
below  the  line  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  If  the  examination,  for  ex- 
ample, is  below  60  and  the  sessional  standing  above,  the  student  is  not 
passed.  If  the  examination  is  above  and  the  sessional  standing  below 
GO,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  professor  to  pass  the  student,  and  he 
will  probably  do  so  unless  the  sessional  standing  is  very  low. 

Formerly  no  limit  was  put  upon  the  length  of  the  half-yearly  exami- 
nations; but  latterly  the  time  has  been  restricted  to  five  hours.  Some 
of  the  professors  are,  however,  prone  to  forget  that  any  limitation  has 
been  imposed.  The  system  of  long  examinations,  if  not  the  examina- 
tion system  itself,  is  sometimes  bitterly  condemned  by  students  in  con- 
versation and  in  the  college  papers.  It  would  seem  that  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  things,  there  is  a  golden  mean.  The  system  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  excesses,  but  written  examinations  of 
moderate  length  and  searching  character  should  be  retained.  There  is 
nothing  like  them  to  force  a  student  to  stop  and  survey  the  subject 
just  gone  over  as  a  whole,  coordinating  and  integrating  the  parts  and 
viewing  the  whole  itself  in  its  relation  to  other  wholes. 

THE   HONOR   SYSTEM. 

The  "honor  system,"  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  which  many  southern  schools  and  colleges  have 
adopted,  prevails  at  the  Yanderbilt.  The  most  important  application 
of  the  principle  is  its  application  to  written  examinations.  The  student 
is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  at  the  end  of  his  paper  that  he  has  neither 
given  nor  received  assistance  on  the  examination,  but  he  is  not  watched; 
indeed,  the  professor  sometimes  leaves  the  room  for  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time.  He  may  even,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  leave  and  not 
come  back  at  all,  directing  the  students  to  lay  their  papers  on  his  desk, 
or,  perhaps,  delegating  one  of  their  number  to  bring  them  to  his  resi- 
dence. In  other  words,  the  students  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  treated 
as  if  they  wore  honorable  gentlemen,  as  incapable  of  dishonesty  as  the 
professors  themselves;  and  they  would  resent  any  other  treatment. 
Those  who  have  breathed  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  respect 
would  find  any  other  suffocating  and  intolerable.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  cheating  on  examinations.  In  every  assem- 
blage of  men  there  are  a  few  of  the  baser  sort  who  are  insensible  to 
appeals  made  to  their  higher  nature;  but  these  are  seldom  hardy 
enough  to  brave  the  strong  public  opinion  that  exists  on  the  subject  by 
open  and  flagrant  cheating.  Public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  in  ac- 
tion but  twice.  A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  the  Greek  letter  frater- 
nities expelled  two  members  on  the  charge  of  cheating.  They  left  the 
imiversity.    More  recently  some  students  in  one  of  the  profe&&\o\vd\  ^<6r 
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partments  on  the  campus  were  accused  of  crookedness  in  examination. 
One  or  two  of  them  were  indicted,  tried  before  a  student  jury,  and 
acquitted.  The  faculty  took  no  cognizance  of  the  trial.  Though  re- 
sultlesSy  it  showed  the  temper  of  student  sentiment,  and  served  to  clear 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  a  most  wholesome  way. 

Bat  the  moti  impressive  leeeon  ever  given  the  stadents  iu  tliiB  line  was  when 
the  venerable  chancellor  announced  one  momiug  in  the  chai>el  that  a  certain  grad- 
uate, whose  name  he  did  not  call,  had  returned  his  diploma  to  tho  university.  This 
graduate  confessed  that  he  had  on  a  single  occasion  used  forbidden  help,  and, 
though  he  had  never  been  snspcctcd  and  years  had  passed,  ho  had  never  since  had 
«B  J  peace  of  mind.  He  therefore  returned  his  diploma  and  begge<l  that  his  name  1>e 
•trickcn  from  the  roll  of  tho  alumni,  preferring  public  disgrace  rather  than  bear 
longer  the  burden  of  a  secret  sin.  The  ohancellor  had,  after  considering  the  case 
decided  that  the  young  man's  repentance  and  suffering  had  been  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  his  error,  and  insisted  on  his  retaining  tho  diploma;  but  as  the  young 
man  would  not  agree  to  this  the  chancellor  had  received  back  the  diploma  and  cut 
out  the  name,  so  that  the  secret  might  die  with  him.  No  one  who  heard  that 
impressive  statement  and  saw  the  eifect  on  the  students  could  believe  such  a  thing 
likely  to  occur  again  as  long  as  that  tradition  remained  alive  in  the  university. 

Among  the  good  results  of  the  honor  system  of  examinations  of  the 
Vanderbilt  may  be  mentioned  these:  The  reduction  of  cheating  in 
ezaminations  to  a  minimum;  ^^  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  college 
honors  by  removing  from  them  all  possible  taint  of  fraud;"  the  estab- 
lishment of  sincere  and  manly  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  university. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  Vanderbilt  employs  the  ^<  honor  "  principle  in  the  government  of 
students  and  finds  that  government  is  made  wonderfully  more  Kimple 
and  easy. 

To  quote  from  the  by-laws,  the  management  of  the  university 
<<  earnestly  desires  that  the  students  may  be  influenced  to  good  con- 
duct and  diligence  in  study  by  higher  motives  than  the  coercion  of  law, 
and  it  mainly  relies  for  the  success  of  the  university  as  a  place  of  lib- 
eral education  on  moral  and  religious  xyrinciple,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
generous  feelings  wliich  belong  to  young  men  engaged  in  honorable  pur- 
suits." Few  restiictions  are  placed  uik)u  students,  and  no  system  of 
espionage  or  i)olice  is  employed  to  enforce  them.  A  student  must 
attend  his  classes,  and  he  must  attend  chapel  whenever  he  has  a  class 
just  before  or  after  the  chapel  hour.  As  the  faculty  meets  Tuesday 
afternoons,  and  important  announcements  are  made  the  next  morning, 
he  i»  also  required  to  attend  chai)el  Weilucsday  morning.  With  these 
exceptions,  a  student's  time  is  his  own  both  Sundays  and  week  days. 
He  is  free  to'oonie  and  go  when  he  pleases  and  to  go  whei^e  he  pleases. 
He  is  his  own  master,  re$i)onsible  to  himself  alone,  so  long  as  he  be- 
haves like  a  gentleman.  Only  when  he  forgets  this  responsibility,  or 
is  persistently  neglectful  of  his  duties,  does  the  university  interfere. 
It  does  this  Uirough  the  faculty  and  chancellor.    If  the  offender  heeds 
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not  the  admonition  of  the  chancellor,  his  parents  or  his  guardian  are 
requested  to  withdraw  him.  Many  have  thus  been  withdrawn,  but 
public  expulsion  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  resorted  to.  The  iiihibition 
of  theater-going  is  one  of  the  very  few  positive  rules  of  conduct  that 
have  been  laid  down.  For  all  the  good  it  has  done  it  might  as  well 
never  have  been  enacted.  The  theater  law  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  policy  of  uou interference  in  matters  of  private  opinion  and 
judgment  which  obtains  at  the  university.  Xo  real  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  it.  In  fact,  it  could  not  be  enforced  unless  a  detective  or  a 
police  system  were  instituted.  And  this,  we  have  seen,  is  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  that  prevades  the  university. 

The  general  character  and  moral  tone  of  the  student  body  has  im- 
proved probably  within  the  memory  of  recent  graduates,  llad  the 
honor  system  of  government  and  discipline  been  the  false  one,  it  is  im- 
probable at  least  that  this  would  have  happened.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  and  various  contributing  causes.  The  chief  and  most  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  men,  better  morally  and  mentallj-,  come 
to  the  university  now  than  Ibrnierly.  Much  of  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  preparatory  schools. 

STUDENT   SOCIETIES,   ORGANIZATIONS,   AND   PUBLICATIONS. 

From  the  first  the  university  provided  halls  in  the  main  building  for 
two  lit<5rary  societies,  but  it  sternly  forbade  Greek-letter  fraternities. 
These  were  the  words  used : 

While  tho  literary  societies  provided  for  are  Ihns  recognized  and  encouraged, 
those  perverted  imitations  of  them  which  of  late  years  have  crept  into  Boinc  Ameri- 
can colleger  and  universities,  known  a.s  secret  societies,  will  not  bo  tolerated. 

But  "secret  societies"  came,  and  they  staid,  in  spite  of  the  ban  ])laeed 
upon  them.  In  1870  a  law  was  passed  debarring  the  members  of  frater- 
nities from  the  honors  and  degrees  of  the  university.  Included  with 
these  were  the  Young  and  founder's  medals  in  oratory,  the  comi)etitor8 
for  which  were  elected  by  the  literary  societies.  But  the  fraternities 
continued,  even  under  such  uupropitious  circumstances,  to  exist  and 
flourish  8uh  rosa.  The  literary  societies  were  controlled  by  fraternity 
cliques  and  combinations,  and  were  the  scenes  of  scramble  and  strife 
for  oHices  and  honors. 

In  1883  the  authorities  adopted  a  new  plan  of  attack.  They  re- 
quired the  literary  societies  to  certify  that  the  speakers  elected  by  them 
to  the  Young  and  founder's  contests  were  eligible  under  the  law  of  the 
university.  But  this  attempt  to  saddle  the  societies  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  failed  completely.  The  Philosophic  flatly  refused  to 
inquire  into  the  "  private  affairs  "  of  its  speakers  and  the  Dialectic  di- 
rected its  ofS.cers  to  certify  that,  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  society 
Jcneic^  those  elected  to  speakership's  were  eligible.  Several  representa- 
tives of  the  students  and  fraternities  appeared  before  the  board  of 
trast  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1883,  and  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  th^ 
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antifraternity  law.  In  October,  1883,  the  law  was  repealed,  but  in  a 
way  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  authorities  and  obviate  the 
appearance  of  defeat.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  had  been  designed  princi- 
pally to  guard  the  election  of  speakers  for  Young  and  founder's  medals, 
these  elections  were  taken  away  from  the  societies  and  devolved  on  the 
faculty.  The  law  was  not  repealed  in  so  many  words,  but  no  more  was 
heard  of  it.  At  this  time  there  were  four  fraternities  running  sub  rosa — 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  Kainbow,  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Beta  Theta  Pi.  The  first 
three  had  chartered  chapters  founded  in  1876,  1882,  and  1883,  respec- 
tively. The  Betas  had  no  charter,  but  carried  on  operations  under  the 
charter  of  Mu  Chapter  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon.  After  the 
repeal  of  the  law  the  charter  which  they  could  not  get  before  was 
granted  them  February,  1884.  Seven  other  fraternities  have  since  the 
repeal  of  the  law  established  chapters  at  the  Vanderbilt :  Chi  Phi,  1883 ; 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  1883  (reestablished  in  1883,  first  established  in 
1875);  Kappa  Sign\a,  1885  (reestablished  in  1885,  first  established  in 
1877);  Delta  Tau  Delta,  1886;  Sigmu  Nu,  1886;  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
1889;  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  1889.  The  Sigma  Nus  have  died  out. 
The  Vanderbilt  chapter  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  was  formed  by  the  merging 
of  the  Eainbow  Chapter  in  Delta  Tau  Delta. 

The  history  of  fraternities  at  most  other  colleges  is  no  doubt  their 
history  at  the  Vanderbilt.  They  are  neither  an  unmixed  evil  nor  an 
unmixed  good.  Though  they  sometimes  bring  together  uncongenial 
spirits,  they  are  often  the  means  of  originating  the  noblest,  most  lasting, 
and  most  elevating  friendships  of  a  man's  life — ^friendships  which  but  for 
the  mystic  ties  of  Greek  brotherhood  would  never  have  been  formed.  The 
most  obvious  good  done  by  the  fraternities,  strange  to  say,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  same  spirit  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble  in  the  lit 
erary  societies,  namely,  fraternity  pride  and  emulation.  It  is  this  that 
leads  the  different  fraternities  to  contend  for  elective  honors,  and  it  is 
this  that  leads  them  to  contend  for  scholarship  honors.  To  personal 
ambition  is  added  esprit  de  corpsj  and  the  two  together  are  a  powerful 
incentive  to  hard  study.  Rarely  does  a  fellowship  medal  fall  into  the 
the  hands  of  a  "barbarian;"  the  honors  of  the  university  are  almost 
always  carried  off  by  "Greeks.'^  One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that 
the  fraternities  gather  in  the  great  majority  of  the  best  students.  The 
department  in  which  fraternities  are  strongest  is  the  academic.  Some 
of  the  professional  departments  are  seldom  invaded  by  them.  Several 
fraternities  that  have  no  chapter  at  the  Vanderbilt  nevertheless  have 
members  there  who  joined  at  other  colleges.  In  1890-'91  the  fraterni- 
ties numbered  140  members  among  the  students.  None  of  them  have 
chapter  houses;  all  meet  in  rented  rooms  down  town.  They  have 
asked  for  building  space  on  the  campus  on  which  to  erect  chapter 
houses  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  are  not  yet  able  to  build.  When 
,  they  are  the  university  will  doubtless  give  them  ground. 

Once  there  was  much  bad  blood  between  fraternities  and  bitter  fends 
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existed;  engendered  and  fostered  by  the  rivalry  for  place  and  the  strug- 
gle for  members;  and  sometimes  the  bad  blood  brought  on  blows.  But 
all  this  has  passed  aw^iy.  Now  there  is  little  rcallybad  feeling  between 
fraternities.  The  moral  tone  of  student  life  is  higher.  College  patriot- 
ism is  rising  and  swelling  and  lesser  patriotisms  are  being  subsumed 
under  this  all-embracing  patriotism. 

The  literary  societies  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  university  never  join  them,  and  many  men  who  do  join  neglect 
them.  The  attainments  of  their  members  as  such  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  attainments  of  their  members  as  students.  If  the  Vanderbilt 
were  less  of  a  university,  things  might  be  different.  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
fessional and  post-graduate  schools,  the  athletic  associations  and  other 
organizations — the  many  and  diverse  interests  of  a  largo  institution — 
attract  and  employ  the  energies  of  students,  who  have  more  serious 
business,  they  think,  than  literary  society  declamation.  The  baneful 
influence  of  the  fraternities  on  the  societies  did  not  cease  when  the 
faculty  assumed  the  election  of  contestants  for  Young  and  founder's 
medals.  Some  loaves  and  lishes  there  were  still — the  ()l)server  man- 
agership and  editorships,  places  on  the  *^capitol"  contest,  on  the  an- 
nual Thanksgi\ing  debate  between  the  societies,  on  the  anniversary 
program  for  February  22,  and  on  declaimers'  contests.  In  December, 
1887,  a  third  literary  society,  the  Garland  Lyceum,  was  established 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  all  fraternity  men.  It  was  admit- 
ted by  the  other  societies  to  a  share  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  Observer.  But  either  there  was  not  room  for  three  societies,  or 
the  antifraternity  spirit  waned,  or  the  new  society  was  fcmnded  on  too 
narrow  a  principle;  for  the  Garland  Lyceum  i)erished  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half.    • 

In  1890-'91  the  literary  societies  withdrew  from  the  State  Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical  Association,  which  held  annual  contests  in  the  State 
capitol  at  Nashville,  and  joined  in  the  formation  of  a  Southern  inter- 
collegiate oratorical  association,  of  which  t lie  University  of  Virginia, 
the  Vanderbilt,  and  a  few  other  Southern  colleges  became  members.  In 
the  contests  of  the  State  Association  each  society  had  a  representative; 
in  the  Southern  Association  the  two  together  have  only  one. 

The  first  election  is  noteworthy  as  marking  a  wonderful  growth  of 
college  spirit.  There  happened  what  had  never  happened  before  in  an 
important  election — a  unanimous  choice.  For  the  once  Vanderbilt 
students  forgot  that  they  were  partisans  of  this  or  that  particular  in- 
terest and  remembered  only  that  they  were  members  of  one  body — their 
college.  They  sent  their  best  speaker  to  Charlottesville,  where  the 
first  contest  was  held,  and  he  came  off  victorious. 

The  first  student  paper  was  the  Vanderbilt  Austral,  an  outlawed 
sheet  published  by  law  students,  who,  because  they  were  law  students, 
considered  themselves  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
authoQties.    Permission  to  publish  a  college  paper  had  been  refused 
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twice  oil  the  ground  that  the  time  was  premature.  But  in  1879  the 
literary  societies  were  granted  i)ermission  to  publish  a  magazine  on 
conditions  approved  by  the  faculty.  Thus  began  the  Vanderbilt 
Observer,  a  monthly  magazine,  the  joint  proi^erty  and  charge  of  the 
two  societies.  The  principal  positions  are  those  of  editor  in  chief  and 
business  manager.  Both  are  never  filled  at  the  same  time  by  members 
of  the  same  society,  and  they  each  alternate  from  one  society  to  the 
other.  Besides  the^e  positions  there  are  several  minor  editorships 
which  are  divided  between  the  societies.  The  business  manager  is 
the  only  man  on  the  magazine  who  is  paid.  Formerly  he  was  allowed 
8100  a  year;  now  ho  receives  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits.  The 
Observer  is  the  literary  organ  of  the  students,  and,  although  it  has 
often  failed  to  enlist  their  best  talent,  it  is  much  more  fairly  represent- 
ative of  their  mental  capacity  and  attainments  than  is  the  work  of  the 
literary  societies. 

The  Hustler  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1888,  a  four-page  weekly. 
It  was  a  private  venture,  an  independent  sheet,  edited  and  published 
by  a  few  students  representing  no  particular  interest,  some  of  them  fel- 
lows and  instructors  in  the  university.  Its  name  indicated  its  newsy, 
aggressive  character.  It  was  ably  edited  and  was  something  of  a  free 
lance,  bold  and  feai*less  in  its  utterances  and  not  afraid  to  criticise  the 
powers  that  were.  It  was  not  published  in  1889-90,  but  was  revived 
in  1890-"'91,  not,  however,  without  being  subjected  to  a  sort  of  censorship. 
The  athletic  association  will  publish  it  the  coming  year.  Inasmuch  iis 
Wesley  Hall  has  sent  numbers  of  missionaries  to  foreign  fields,  it  is  not 
inept  that  it  should  publish  a  missionary  journal.  The  Wesley  Hall 
Misiiionary  is  edited  by  Profs.  Smith  and  Martin,  of  the  biblical  depart- 
ment. The  Comet,  so  called  in  honor  of  E.  E.  Barnard,  who  spread  the 
fame  of  the  university  by  his  many  discoveries  of  comets,  is  the  college 
annual  issued  jointly  by  the  fraternities,  each  of  which  is  repi^esented 
on  tlic  board  of  editors.    The  first  Comet  was  imblished  in  1887. 

Tlie  name  of  the  Vanderbilt  Engineering  Club  is  a  sufficient  index  to 
its  character.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  large 
membership.  The  alumni  association  meets  every  year  during  com- 
mencement week  to  transact  business,  to  carry  out  its  annual  pro- 
gram of  an  alumni  poem  and  an  alumni  address,  and  to  gather  round 
the  banquet  board.  It  has  lately  undertaken  to  found  a  fellowship  in 
the  university.  Two  alumni  hold  scats  in  the  board  of  trust.  The 
board  has  made  two  small  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  associa- 
tion, one  of  them  being  to  aid  its  historian.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  in  prepar- 
ing sketches  of  the  alun^iui.  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
the  board  does  not  accord  due  recognition  and  consideration  to  the 
association. 

The  university  has  on  the  whole  been  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  atk 
letics.  A  finely  equipped  gymuasium,  in  chargeof  acompetentinstructor, 
has  been  provided  and  attendance  made  obligatory  upon  biblical  and 
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academic  students.  The  presideutof  the  athletic  association  has  always 
been  chosen  from  the  fiskealtj.  The  Yaiiderbilt  Athletic  Association 
was  organized  in  1886  and  observed  its  first  annual  field  day  in  May  of 
the  same  year.  The  field-day  sports  are  open  to  any  college  in  the  State. 
Cumberland  University,  the  University  of  Nashville,  the  University  of 
the  South,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  entered  one  or  more  of  the  sports. 
lu  bringing  together  on  diamond  and  running  tiack  the  representatives 
of  so  many  institutions  the  Yauderbilt  Athletic  Association  is  doing  a 
great  service  to  college  athletics  in  Tennessee.  Membership  fees  and 
field-day  admission  receipts  have  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  the 
association  and  in  its  bank  account  the  credits  overbalance  the  debits- 
It  has  just  established  a  postgraduate  scholarship  and  has  put  shower 
baths  in  the  gymnasium.  A  great  need  of  the  association  is  regular 
athletic  grounds.  The  lawn-tennis  association,  organized  about  the 
same  time  as  the  athletic  association,  has  excellent  grounds  at  one  end 
of  the  campus,  on  which  it  has  built  a  club  house.  The  Vanderbilt 
has  enjoyed  the  benefits  and  escaped  the  evils  of  athletics.  They  have 
not  led  to  neglect  of  studies,  some  of  the  best  students  having  been 
some  of  the  best  athletes.  They  have  furnished  a  common  ground  to 
students  of  different  departments,  different  classes,  and  different  fra- 
ternities, and  the  common  interests  centering  there  have  done  much  to 
create  a  beneficial  college  spirit. 

COEDUCATION  OF  THE   SEXES. 

Id  theory  Vanderbilt  University  is  not  coeducational,  but'  there  are 
always  a  few  women  in  some  of  her  classes.  They  are,  however,  mostly 
irregular  students,  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  taking  full  and  regu- 
lar courses.  Lady  students  do  not  matriculate,  their  names  do  not  api>ear 
in  the  university  register;  in  a  technical  sense,  they  are  not  students  at 
alL  And  yet  no  woman  is  ever  denied  admission  to  any  class  she  may 
desire  to  enter.  She  listens  to  lectures  and  attends  recitations  Just  as 
any  male  student.  Formerly  she  enjoyed  these  advantages  free  of 
charge,  but  now  she  has  to  pay  certain  fees.  If  she  fulfills  the  require- 
ments for  a  degree,  the  fact  that  she  is  ^woman  does  not  hinder  the 
university  from  conferring  the  degree  upon  her.  Only  two  women, 
however,  have  ever  completed  a  degree  course — Miss  Kate  Lupton  and 
Miss  Dora  Johnson.  The  former  received  M.  A.  in  1879,  the  latter  B. 
A.  in  1891.  In  1890-'01  one  of  the  scholastic  fellowships  was  held  by 
a  lady  graduate  of  Cornell. 

In  1887  the  faculty  unanimously  recommended  that  women  be  admit- 
ted to  the  university  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  that  none 
but  those  so  admitted  be  permitted  to  attend  classes.  But  the  board 
of  tn*st  twice  postponed  action  on  the  recommendation  and  then  de- 
ferred action  indefinitely  by  adopting  the  report  of  its  committee  to 
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the  effect  that  plausible  reasons  existed  for  future  but  not  for  present 
coeducation.  And  thus  the  matter  rests.  People  in  the  South  are 
hardly  prepared,  if  they  will  ever  be,  for  open  and  avowed  coeducation 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  prevailing  student  sentiment  seemed  to  be  against 
it  a  few  years  ago  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion, it  may  be,  will  solve  itself.  As  it  is  now  being  worked  out  women 
are  slipping  easily  and  gradually  into  place  side  by  side  with  men. 
But  if  the  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  wide  open,  the  change  would 
be  so  abrupt  as  to  possibly  render  difficult  the  adjustment  of  relations. 

INFLUENCE   OF   CHURCH  CONNECTIONS. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trust  are  all  Methodists,  and  they  natu- 
rally have  no  other  wish  than  that  the  president,  and  i)erhaps  the  chan- 
cellor, shall  always  be  of  the  same  denomination.  But  in  filling  profes- 
sorships they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  their  own  church.  Of 
the  sixteen  professors  and  adjunct  professors  of  the  academic  and  engi- 
neering departments,  departments  that  are  closely  correlated,  twelve 
are  Methodists,  two  are  Episcopalians,  one  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  one 
is  a  member  of  no  church  at  all.  In  filling  instructorships  and  fellow- 
ships no  regard  whatever  is  had  to  church  affiliations.  But  the  general 
policy  of  the  university  must  in  some  respects  inevitably  be  influenced 
by  its  connection  with  the  church.  And  this  influence  is  magnified  to 
its  hurt.  At  the  same  time  that  the  connection  secures  it  a  large  and 
faithful  constituency,  that  constituency  is  not  so  extensive  and  not  so 
composite  as  it  would  bo  if  the  university  had  no  6  hurch  connection. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  university  is  entirely  free  flrom 
sectarianism.  In  its  early  years  students  were  required  to  attend 
Sunday  services  in  the  chapel.  But  the  requirement  was  abolished, 
and  now  a  student  has  only  himself  to  consult  whether  he  shall  go  to 
church  and  where  he  shall  go.  Every  year  the  chancellor  advises 
students  to  worship  with  the  church  of  their  fathers.  The  whole 
tendency  of  university  life  is  against  drawing  sharp  religious,  political, 
and  social  lines.  The  general  tone  is  one  of  breadth  and  liberality.  It 
is  an  atmosphere  in  which  one  breathes  freely,  sure  that  he  is  esteemed 
for  what  he  is  rather  than  for  his  wealth  or  his  social  standing,  his 
religious  or  his  political  belief. 

ACADEMIC  FACULTY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  who  are  or  have  been  professors  or 
adjunct  professors  in  the  academic  faculty,  with  their  terms  of  service: 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor:  L.  C.  Garland,  ll.  d.,  1875—. 

Adjuuct  professor  physics:  John  Daniol,  a.  m.,  1890 — .  ' 

Adjunct  Professor  ciTil  engineering  and  astronomy :  C.  L.  Thombnrg,  c.  E.,  ph.  d., 

1888-. 
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CilEMI:*TRY. 

Professor:  Xathaniel  T.  Lnpton.  a.  m..  ll.  i>..riS7o->^i;  William  L.  Pudler,  m.d., 
1886— 
Ad(ianct  professor:  J.  T.  McGill.  b.  s..  rii.  n..  18^t»— . 

GREEK   ULNGUAGE  AX  I)   UTERATrKK. 

Professor:  Miltou  W.  Humplirevii,  a.  m..  rn.  n.  lSTr>-'83;  Cbarloa  rorstcr  Smith, 
PH.  D.  (Lips.\  18;?^— 

L.1T1X  LANGUAGE  AXX>   LITEllATrRK. 

At^nnct  professor:  B.  W.  Arnold,  a.  m,  1875-78. 

Professor:  John  L.  Buchanan,  a.  m..  ll.  d.,  1878-79:  J umos  William  IHhIiI,  ll.  d.» 
187^*86;  James  H.  Kirkland,  ph.d.  (Lips.^.  1880—. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor:   William  Lo  Roy  Broiiu,  ll.d.,  1875-'8:i;   William  J.  Vauj^^hu,  LL.D., 
1882— 

PlilLOSOPIIY  AXn   CRITICISM. 

Professor:  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  d.  n.,  ll.  P..  1875-*8i\ 
Emeritns  professor :  Andrew  A.  Lii>scomb.  r>.  d.,  ll.  n.,  l.<<iMU. 

ZOOLOGT  AND   HISTORICAL  AXI>  DYNAMIC   C.r.OUHJY. 

Professor:  Alexander  Winclicll,  li«d.,  1875-78. 

MINERALOGY,  BOTANY,  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

Professor:  James  M.  SaHord,  m.  d.,  ph.  d.,  1875-78. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND   GEOLOGY. 

Professor:  James  M.  Safford,  m.  d.,  ph.  d.,  1878  — . 

MENTAL  and   MORAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor:   John  C.  Granbery,  a.  m.,  d.  d.,  1875-'82;   .lobii  J.  Tigert,  A.  m.,  d.  D., 
1886-'90;  Collins  Denny,  A.  M.,  1890  — . 

HISTORY  and  ECONOMICS. 

Lectnrer:  Edward  W.  Dcmis,  ph.d.  (Johns  Hopkins),  188S-*S9. 
Adjunct  profes.«?or:  Edward  W.  Bemis,  ph.d.,  18S1)-'92. 

HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH  LITKRATrUK. 

Professor:  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D.  D.,  1876 -'82. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  ENGUSII. 

Professor :  Edward  S.  Joynes,  A.  M.,  1875-1888. 
Adjunct  Professor:  John  M.  Daggett,  A.  H.,  1878-1881. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Professors:  Charles  F.  Smith,  ph.  d.  (Lips.),  1882-1883;  James  II.  Worman,  ▲.  M., 
PH.  D.,  188^-1885;  Casimir  Zdanowicz,  A.  M.,  1886-1889. 

TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

Acyunct  Professor:  Waller  Deering,  PH.  9.  (Lips.),  1890—. 
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ROMAKCE  LANGUAGES. 

Adjunct  ProfeBSor:  Alexander  R.  Hoblfcld,  pu.  i>.  (Lips.),  1890— w 

KNGIJSII    LANGl'AGK    AND    LITEKATrRK. 

Adjunct  Professor:  WUliam  M.  Baskcrvill,  ph.  d.  (Lips.),  1881-'82. 
Professor:  William  M.  Baskervill,  Pii.  D.,  1882—. 
Adjunct  I^ofessor:  William  Eico  Sims,  pii.  d.,  1888-'80. 

SFXRETARY   OF   TIIK   FACILTY. 

J.  M.  Leech,  1875-*84;  J.  W.  Shipp,  1884-'a'>;  Wila  Williams,  1885—. 

IX8T11CCTOR8  AXI>  TEACniNfi    FELLOWS  IN  THE    ACADEXTIC    Di.PAKTMENT    FOR    THE 

YEAR   189(V-'91. 

Austin  II.  Merrill,  a.  m.,  instructor  m  elocution;  P.  A.  Rodriguez,  n.  d.,  instructor 
in  Spanish;  Uanns  Oertel,  rii.  d.,  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  Greek;  W.  H. 
Hollinshed,  pxi.  G.,  post  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  chemistry;  A.  T.  Walker, 

A.  15., graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  Latin;  Calvin  S.  Brown,  B.  s.,  graduate  fellow 
and  assistant  in  English;  C.  D.  Rice,  asaiKtant  in  mathematics;  and  Paul  M.  Jones, 

B.  8.,  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  natural  history  and  geology. 

All  examinatioii  of  tliis  list  of  professors  will  revenl  the  creation  of 
new  schools  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of 
^mc.  Modem  languages,  English,  history,  and  economics  have  seen 
the  greatest  changes.  The  new  study  of  English,  both  literary  and 
philological,  has  been  taken  uj)  in  the  most  thorongh-going  manner. 
Formerly  attached  to  the  School  of  Modern  Languages,  English  is 
now  a  school  of  itself,  and,  moreover,  the  most  largely  attended  school 
in  the  university.  The  chair  of  modern  languages  has  lately  been 
divided  into  two  chairs,  that  of  romance  and  that  of  Teutonic  languages. 
Until  recently  histo/y  and  political  economy  received  the  scant  atten- 
tion accorded  tlu»in  in  most  colleges,  finding  a  domicile  in  almost  any 
school  that  would  give  them  shelter.  But  in  1889  they  were  severed 
from  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  erected  into  a  separate  school. 

The  professors  have  on  the  average  only  about  twelve  lectures  and 
recitations  per  week.  They  ai*c  thus  afforded  time  and  opportunity 
for  scholarly  investigation  and  writing.  Since  the  standing  and  repu- 
tation of  college  professors  in  the  present  day  depend  so  much  upon 
their  work  as  scholars,  the  importance  of  this  is  readily  seen. 

WRITINGS   OF   VANDERBILT   PROFESSORS. 

The  following  list  of  the  writings  of  Vanderbilt  professors  is  for  most 
of  them  a  complete  bibliography  of  their  important  publications,  but 
for  a  few  it  is  not  comi)lete,  owing  to  the  possession  of  insufficient  data: 

James  M.  Safford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pu.  D.,  *  1875  — . 

The  Silurian  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee,  12  pp.,  1851  (also  published 


*  Besides  being  a  professor  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Dr.  Safford  is  State  geologist 
of  Tennessee. 
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in  American  Joum^  of  Science  and  Arts,  second  series,  Vol.  xii). — A 
Geological  Beconnoissance  of  tlie  State  of  Tennessee,  185G. — Second 
Biennial  Report  or  Statement  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  12  pp. — Geology  of  Tennessee,  1869,  Resonrces  of  Tennessee, 
1874;  xniepared  under  direction  of  the  State  bureau  of  agriculture  (Dr. 
Safi<M>d  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  and  editors). — ^The  Elementary 
Geology  of  Tennessee,  1876,  by  J.  M.  Bafford  and  J.  B.  Killebrew. — 
G^eological  and  Mineralogical  Collections  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876,  published  in  Reiwrts  and  Awards,  Group  i,  of  the  Exhibition, 
Philadelphia,  1878  (Dr.  Safford  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition). — ^Tlie  Geological  and  Topographical  Features  of 
Tennessee  in  Relation  to  Disease,  1880-'84,  published  by  the  Tennessee 
State  board  of  health,  in  Vols,  i  and  ii  of  their  reiwrt. — Report  on  the 
Cotton  Production  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  a  Discussion  of  its 
General  Agricultural  Features  and  a  Note  on  Cotton  Production  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  1883;  prepared  by  Dr.  Safford  while  special  census 
agent  of  the  Tenth  Census. — Address  before  the  Southern  Immigration 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville,  March,  1884. — The  Topograi)hy  and 
Geology  of  Middle  Tennessee  in  Relation  to  the  Occurrence  of  Natural 
Gas,  1887;  published  in  the  American  Miinufacturer  and  Iron  World, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — ^The  Economic  and  Agricultural  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  1887,  published  in  biennial  report  of  commissioner  of 
agriculture.— Geological  Map  of  Tennessee,  1888,  published  by  Com- 
missioner B.  M.  Herd. — Geological  Report  Made  to  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  East  Tennessee  Land  Company,  1889, — Geological 
Report,  1880,  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee. — Water  Sup- 
ply of  Memphis,  1890.  (Dr.  Safford  has  made  numerous  reports  in  the 
line  of  his  work  and  has  i>ublished  many  articles  in  scientific  and  other 
paiMjrs  and  journals.) 

Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  1875-1878. 

Among  Prof.  "Winchcll's  publications  may  be  mentioned  Sketches  of 
Creation,  1870)  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  1874;  Reconciliation  of 
Science  and  Religion,  1877;  Pre- Adamites,  or  a  Demonsti^ation  of  the 
Existence  of  Men  before  Adam,  1880;  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Ham- 
mer, 1881;  World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geologj^,  1883;  Geological  Ex- 
cursions, or  the  Rudiments  of  Geology  for  Young  Learners,  1884;  Geo- 
logical Studies,  or  Elements  of  Geology,  188G;  Walks  and  Talks  in  the 
Geological  Field,  188G. 

L.  C.  Oakland,  LL.  D.,  1875 


Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  1841.  Dr.  Garland  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  magazines  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  also  contributed  a  lecture  on  Materialism  to  Discussions  in  Theology 
by  the  Yonderbilt  theological  faculty 
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Nathaniel  T.  Luptox,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  1875-'85. 

Tlio  Elementary  Principles  of  Scientific  Agriculture. — Papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Nashville  board  of  health  and  published  in  their  reports. — 
An  article  on  meteoric  iron  from  Goahiiila,  Mexico. — Article  embody- 
ing results  of  analysis  of  coals  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. — 
Various  articles  for  scientific  journals.  In  1885  Dr.  Lupton  became 
State  chemist  of  Alabama  and  professor  in  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Alabama.  Since  then  he  has  issued  bulletins  on 
The  Essential  Elements  of  Plants,  The  Value  of  Pea  Vines,  The  Effect 
on  Butter  from  feeding  on  Cotton  Seed  and  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers,  Reports  of  Analyses  Made  in  the  State  Laboratory,  etc 

MiLTOX  W.  Humphreys,  a.  m.,  Pii.  D.,  1875-*83. 

On  Negative  Commands  in  Greek;  paper  published  in  transactions 
of  American  Philological  Association,  1876. — On  Certain  Influences  of 
Accent  in  Latin  lombic  Trimeters;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of 
American  Philological  Association,  187G. — Influence  of  Accent  in  Latin 
Dactylic  Ilexameter;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American 
Philological  Association,  1878,  being  the  substance  of  Prof.  Hum- 
phrey's doctor's  dissertation  at  Leipzig,  1873. — On  Elision,  especially 
in  Greek;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological 
Association,  1878. — On  the  nature  of  Ciesura;  paper  published  in 
Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association,  1879. — On  Certain 
Eftects  of  EUsion ;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  1879. — A  Contribution  to  Infantile  Linguistics; 
paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association, 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes;  an  edition  based  on  Koch's  German 

edition,  1885. 

El^WARD   S.   JOYNES,   A.  M.,  1875-78. 

Elements  of  French  Pronunciation,  1868. — An  Address:  Teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  Virginia  Educational  Association,  1870. — Prof.  Joynes 
edited  the  following  classic  French  plays,  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  18G8-.'82:  First  series— Le  Cid,  Athalie,  Le  Misan- 
thrope; second  series — Esther,  L'Avase,  China. — Essay  on  Classical 
Studies,  iN'ational  Educational  Association,  1873. — Essay  in  Position 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Higher  Education,  National  Educational 
Association,  187G. — Address  at  Centennial  of  Education  in  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  1880, — Introductory  German  Lessons,  187G. — Introductory 
German  Reader,  1877. — Introductory  French  Lessons,  1877. — Introduc- 
tory French  Eeader,  1878. — Joynes  Meissner's  German  Grammar,  1887. — 
Joynes'  German  Eeader,  1889. — Essay  on  Reading  in  Modern  Language 
Study,  Modern  Language  Association,  1889. — Schiller's  Geistrischer, 
1890. — ^Address  on  Normal  and  Industrial  Education  for  Women,  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  1890. — ^French  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,  1891. — Essay  on  Rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  Higher  Education,  1891,  Southern  Educational 
Association. — ^Numerous  contributions  to  educational  journals,  etc. 
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OlTN  H.   LxXDRETn,  A.    M.,   1879  TO   DATE. 

Metric  Tables  for  Engineers,  1883. — Frequent  contributor  to  the 
technical  journals  and  to  the  transactions  of  the  various  techuioal 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

W.  M.  Baskervill,  ph.  d.,  1881  to  date. 

Epistola  Alexandri  ad  Aristotelem,  Anglo-Saxon  Version;  doctor's 
dissertation  at  Leipzig. — A  Handy  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Basker- 
yilland  Harrison. — Ai^  Outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. — Andreas; 
A  Legend  of  St.  Andrew. — ^The  Study  of  English,  Christian  Advocate. — 
Thackeray  and  Maurice  Thompson;  Quarterly  Review  (Southern  Metho- 
dist).— James  Albert  Harrison  (Authors  at  Home);  The  Critic. — 
Southern  Literature;  paper  read  before  Tulane  University,  Chautauqua 
Assembly  and  Modern  Language  Association. — Notes  on  the  Andreas, 
and  Etymology  of  English  "Tote,"  in  Modern  Language  Notes.— Various 
minor  articles  on  G.  W.  Cable,  J.  C.  Harris,  T.  N.  Page,  M.  J.  Preston, 
Browning,  Lowell,  etc.,  in  periodical  i)re8s. — Some  ethnological  work 
on  the  Century  Dictionary. — Contributions  to  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography. — English  Writers  of  To-Day;  A  series  of  articles 
in  the  Chautauquau. — Higher  Education  of  Women,  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  ni.  d.,  1882  to  date. 

A  study  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  with  Especial  Keference  to  the 
Sources,  1881 ;  doctor's  dissertation  at  Leipzig. — On  Southernisms,  two 
papers  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association, 
1883  and  1886. — Southern  Schools  and  Colleges;  two  articles,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  October,  1884,  and  December,  1885  (reprint  in  pamphlet  form, 
Nashville,  1891). — Southern  Dialect  in  Life  and  Literature;  Southern 
Bivouac,  November,  1885. — The  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydidcs,  edited  on 
the  basis  of  Classen's  German  edition,  1880. — The  Third  Book  of  Thucyd- 
idcs, edited  on  the  basis  of  Classen's  German  edition ;  ready  for  the 
press. — ^Translation  of  Hertzberg's  volume  on  Greek  History  in  Grote's 
AUgemeine  Weltgeschichte;  MS.  in  hands  of  i)rinter. — The  Dialect  of 
Miss  Murfree's  Mountaineers;  Christian  Advocate,  Nashville,  January 
17, 1891. — Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges;  read 
before  National  Educational  Association,  July,  1889,  and  printed  in  the 
transactions  of  the  association;  also  in  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly, 
October,  1889,  and  as  bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
1890. — Why  has  Georgia  a  Literature  and  Tennessee  Not  f  Round  Table, 
February,  1890. — Americanisms;  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly,  Jan- 
uary, 1891. — Other  contributions  of  a  similar  character  to  New  York 
Independent^  New  York  Christian  Union,  Chicago  Current,  etc. — Rich- 
ard Malcolm  Johnston;  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly,  1892. — ^Traces 
of  Tragic  Usage  in  Thucydides;  i)apers  read  before  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  July  G,  1891. 
3060  TENN 12 
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James  H.  Wouman,  a.  m.,  ni.  d.,  1883-'85. 

Prof.  Wormau  did  considerable  editorial  work  and  x>ublislied  a  series 
of  French  and  German  text-books.  Also,  before  coming  to  America, 
he  published  a  school  book  on  universal  history,  1802. 

JaMKS  H.   KlBKLAND,  PII.  1>.,  188G  TO   I>ATR. 

A  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  "  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  1885; 
doctor's  dissertation  in  Leipzig.  Li  the  American  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy have  api)eared  ^<A  Passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poem,  ^  The  Buin,' 
Critically  Discussed,'^  Vol.  vn,  pp.  367-369;  review  of  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth's  "  Das  Diphthong  ei  im  Griechischen,"  Vol.  vni,  pp.  97-99; 
review  of  Conway's  Verner's  "  Law  in  Italy,"  Vol.  ix,  pp.  49!i-495.  In 
the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview  have  appeared  ^^  The  Influ- 
ence of  Oerman  Universities  on  the  Thought  of  the  World,"  Vol.  viii, 
pp.  310-326;  "  Life  and  Character  of  Antigone,"  Vol.  ix,  pp.  305-^18. 
<^  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,"  edited  on  basis  of  Kiessling's  edition, 
1882. 

William  L.  Dudley,  m.  p.,  1886  to  datk. 

The  Poisonous  Efifects  of  Cigarette  Smoking;  Medical  News,  Septem- 
ber, 1888. — Some  Modifications  of  the  Methods  of  Organic  Analysis  by 
Combustion;  American  Chemical  Journal,  Vol.  x,  No.  6.  (Also  pub- 
lished in  Berichte  der  Beutschen  Chem.  Oesellschaft.) — A  Curious  Oc- 
currence of  Vivianite;  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  xi,  August, 
1890. — ^The  Pierce  Process  for  the  Production  of  Charcoal,  Wood  Alco- 
hol, and  Acetic  Acid;  Journal  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry, 
Vol.  V,  No.  5,  May,  1891. — ^The  Nature  of  Amalgams;  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1890. — ^The 
Nature  of  Amalgams;  Address  of  William  L.  Dudley,  vice-president 
section  C  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Toronto,  August,  1889. — Lndium;  Article  in  Mineral  Eesources  of 
t>e  United  States,  Washington,  1883-^84. 

J.  T.  HCOILL,  PIL  D.,  1886  TO  DATK. 

Ueber  Citronensilure-Derivate  des  p —  Toluidins,  Berichte  der 
Deutschen  Chem.  Gesellschaft,  1886. —Introduction  to  Qualitative  Chem- 
ical Analysis,  1889. 

JOHX  T.  TiGSRT,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  1886-'90. 

Hand  Book  of  Logic. — Systematic  Theology;  consisting  of  lectures 
on  the  twenty-five  articles  of  religion  by  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  0. 
Summers,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Vanderbilt 
University,  the  whole  arranged  and  revised  with  introductioui  copious 
notes,  explanatory  and  supplemental,  and  a  theological  glossary,  by 
Prof.  Tigert. — The  Proucher  Himself;    homely  hints  on  ministerial 
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mamiers  nnd  metliods. — Passing  through  the  Gates,  aud  other  sermons, 
by  the  late  Bishop  McTyeire,  edited,  T^ith  an  introdnetion,  by  Pro£ 
ligert — (Theology  aud  philosophy,  a  select  glossary  of;  including  brief 
biograpliical  notices  of  eminent  theologians  and  philosophers. — Original 
Status  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. — Wandering 
Stars;  or.  Rationalism  the  Boot  of  Sins. — ^A  series  of  articles  entitled 
^< Theism;  A  Survey  of  the  Argument/'  in  the  Southern  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1889,  October,  1889,  April,  1890,  and  January, 
1891. — ^The  Methodist  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  and  a  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Whedon,  in  the  Methodist  Advocate  (New  York). — Other 
articles  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly :  The  Doctrinal  Standards 
of  Methodism,  July,  1889;  God  in  History,  April,  1881;  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  July,  1880. — A  brief  communication  on  the  civil  war,  in  the 
Century. 

Charles  L.  Thorxburg,  rir.  i>.,  1888  to  datk. 

•  A  Table  of  Factors  for  the  Reduction  of  Transit  Observations  for 
Vauderbilt  Observatory",  1884  (while  instructor). — Articles  on  observa- 
tions in  the  astronomical  journals,  etc. 

AViLLiAM  Rick  Sims,  ph.  d.,  1888-'89, 

Two  Harvests;  a  ix)em  rtiad  before  the  alumni  association  of  Yandcr- 
bilt  University,  1887. — Influence  of  the  Spanish  on  the  French  Litera- 
ture; Methodist  Review  (New  York),  September-October,  1890. — The 
Wanderer;  a  metrical  translation  from  the  old  English  poem  ascribed 
to  Cynewulf ;  Modern  Language  Notes,  ISTovember,  1890. — A  metrical 
and  rhymed  version  of  the  Happy  Land,  from  Cyncwuirs  rh(Enix; 
Modem  Language  Notes,  December,  1891. — Numerous  short  sketches 

f  

and  poems  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  Youth^s  Companion,  New  York 
Herald,  New  York  World,  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  other  papers  not  so  well  known. 

•Edward  W.  Bbmis,  ph.  d.,  1889  to  date. 

Cooperation  in  New  England;  Cooperation  in  the  Middle  States.  (The 
first  was  published  as  Monograph  No.  5,  Vol.  i,  i)iiblicationa  American 
Economic  Association.  Both  appeared  as  chapters  in  History  of  Co- 
operation in  the  United  States,  being  Vol.  vi  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
XJiiiyBrBity  Studies  in  History  and  Politics.) — The  Woikiugmen  of  the 
United  States,  in  supplementto  an  American  edition  of  theEncycloi>edia 
Britannica. — Local  Government  in  Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  being 
No.  5  of  Vol.  I  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and 
Politics. — ^Mine  Labor  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  No.  30,  Vol.  ill,  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Economic  Association. — Old  Time  Answers  to 
Present  Problems,  as  illustrated  by  the  Early  Legislation  of  Spring- 
flddy  Mass.;  New  England  and  YaleBeview,  February,  1887. — Articles 
sa  immigration,  in  Andover  Beview,  Marcb  and  June,  1888. — Coopera- 
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tion;  Annual  Encyclopedia  for  1888. — Benefit  Features  of  American 
Trade  Unions;  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1887. — Insurance  of 
American  Workingmen;  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften. — 
Is  Henry  George  a  Safe  Leader?  Our  Day,  October,  1890. — Socialism, 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview,  July,  1890. — ^The  Belation  of 
the  Church  to  Social  Problems,  Dawn  Library,  Tract  No.  2,  reprinted 
from  the  Korthem  Christian  Advocate,  in  1890. — What  Shall  be  Taxed  t 
Chautauquan,  July,  1891. — Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  Works  in  the 
United  States;  a  monograph  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
1891.— The  Complaint  of  the  Poor;  New  York  Independent,  May  17,  24, 
1888. — City  Ownership  of  Gas  Works  in  the  United  States;  New  York 
Independent,  May  28, 1891. — Socialism  and  State  Action;  read  before 
American  Social  Science  Association,  September,  1886. — Our  Hallways; 
Statesman,  December,  1880. — Factory  Legislation ;  Statesman,  Febru- 
ary, 1889. — ^The  Iron  Octopus;  CosmopolitaD,  February,  1887. — Other 
articles  in  the  CosmoixJitan,  Independent,  and  elsewhere. 

Waller  DesrinO;  ph.  d.,  1890  to  date. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Poets  on  the  Judgment  Day;  Doctor's  Dissertation, 
'Leipzig,  1889. 

Alexander  R.  Hohlfeld,  ph.  d.,  1890  jo  date. 

Die  Altenglischen  KoUektiomisterien ;  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Leip- 
zig.— Two  Old  English  mystery  plays  on  the  subject  of  Abraham's 
Sacrifice;  Modern  Language  Notes,  April,  1890. 

Gkors  Alexander,  d.  d.,  1885  to  date. 

The  Commentary  and  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Archbishop 
of  Coustantinople,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Ex^hesians;  The  Oxford,  revised  with  additional  notes,  etc, 
1889. — The  Life  and  Work  of  Steve  Holcombe,  the  Converted  Gambler 
of  Louisville. — ^Three  lectures  in  Discussions  in  Theology,  by  the  Van- 
derbilt  theological  faculty:  German  Higher  Criticism;  the  Formation 
of  the  New  Testament;  and  How  to  Find  Something  to  Say  in  Preach- 
ing. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  d.  d.,  1883  to  date. 

Our  Hymns  and  their  Authors ;  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Hjrmn 
Book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. — Three  Lectures  in 
Discussions  in  Theology,  by  the  Vanderbuilt  theological  faculty:  Creed 
and  Character;  Religious  Scepticism;  and  Future  and  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment.— ^In  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview  the  following 
articles:  Bible  Eevision,  1880;  the  Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
1882;  Wesleyan  Arminianism,  1883;  Hugo  Grotius,  1887;  What  Books 
Shall  I  Buy?  1890;  and  A  Wesleyan  Arminian  Confession  of  Faith, 
1891. — The  Sins  of  the  Intellect  and  Concessions  of  Distinguished 
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UnbelieTera  to  tho  Book  and  the  ^lan ;  appeared  in  nortliem  journals  in 
1884.— The  White  Man  of  the  South;  Century,  1887. — rublisheil  Ser- 
mons:  The  Christian  Sabbath,  1883;  What  Ilath  God  Wrought  f  Cen- 
tenary Sermon,  1884;  The  Mission  of  Methodism  to  the  Common  Peo^ 
pie,  1889;  St  John's  Summary  of  Eevealed  Truth,  1800.— Ten  lA^tters 

of  Earoi^ean  Travel;  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  1885. 

J' 

E.  E.  lloss.  i>.  i>.,  18S5 — . 

Editor  Christian  Advocate,  Nashville. — Three  lectures  in  discussions 
on  theology,  by  the  Yanderbilt  theological  faculty:  The  Christian 
Preacher;  Chryostom,  the  Prince  of  Preachers;  and  Christian  Art* 

W.  W.  Martin,  k.  d.,  1886—. 

Three  lectures  in  discussions  on  theology,  by  the  Vaiulerbilt  theo- 
logical faculty:  The  Theology  of  Genesis;  The  Creed  of  tho  Antedilu- 
vians; and  the  Christ-Painting  of  Munkacsy. 

TnoMAS  O.  Summers,  i>.  r>.,  ll.  i>.,  1875-'82. 

Dr.  Summers  held  high  editorial  i)ositions.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly;  he  was  editor  of  tho  Xashville  Chris- 
tian Advocate.  Among  his  published  writings  were :  Counuentaries 
on  the  Oospels  and  on  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles;  Commentary  on  the 
BituaJs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South ;  Talks,  Pleasant  and 
Profitable;  The  Golden  Censer;  Eefutation  of  Thomas  Paine's  Theo- 
logical Writings  not  Answered  in  Bishop  Warren's  Apology;  Watson's 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Kevised.  . 

Holland  N.  McTykire,  1873-'89. 

Bishop  McTyeire,  also,  has  held  high  editorial  positions,  editing 
the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Xashvillo  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. Of  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Catechism  on  Church  Gov- 
ernment, 1869;  Catechism  on  Bible  History,  1809;  Manual  of  Disci- 
pline, 1870,  and  History  of  Methodism,  1884. 

A.  M.  Suirp,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  l«75-'85. 

History  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina,  lS8li. 

John  C.  Graxbkhy,  d.  d.,  1875-'82. 

Bible  Dictionary,  1882. 

EDWARD  EMERSON  BARNARD,   THE  ASTR0N0:MER. 

It  was  Vanderbilt  University  that  nursed  the  young  genius  of 
Edward  Emerson  Barnard.  The  Vanderbilt  Observatory  was  the  first 
observatory  in  which  he  ever  worked.  He  liad  charge  of  it  from  1883 
to  1887.    He  was  first  fellow  and  afterwanls  instructor  in  astronomy. 
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Being  without  a  college  education  lie  set  about  to  acquire  one,  attending 
classes  and  standing  examinations  just  like  any  other  student.  His 
mathematical  studies  he  carried  so  far  as  to  graduate  in  that  schooL  By 
his  many  comet  discoveries  Prof.  Barnard  made  himself  famous  and  at 
the  same  time  spread  the  name  of  the  university.  And  he  achieved 
his  wonderful  results  with  instruments  designed  not  for  original  work, 
but  simply  for  instruction  in  practical  astronomy.  In  1887  he  accepted 
the  position  of  astronomer  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton, 
CaL,  where  he  is  now.  With  the  unequaled  facilities  of  the  Lick  at 
his  command  Prof.  Barnard  is  continually  adding  luster  to  his  name. 

Prof.  Barnard's  specialty  has  been  comet  and  nebular  work.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  comet  discoveries:  1881,  vi;  1882,  ni;  1884, 
II  (periodic— fifty- three  years);  1885,  n;  1880,  ii;  1886,  viil;  1886,  ix; 
1887,  III;  1887,  IV;  1888,  v;  1889,  i;  1889,  ii;  1889,  iii;  1890,  V  (redis- 
covery of  d'Arrest's  periodic  comet) ;  1891,  a;  1891,  b  (rediscovery  of 
Woirs  periodic  comet) ;  1891,  c  (rediscovery  of  Eucke's  periodic  comet) ; 
1891,  d  (redivSeovery  of  Swift^s  periodic  comet);  1891,  e;  1885,  V  (inde- 
pendently discovered).  This  list  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
livhig  astronomer  and  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  Pons,  whose  list  was 
larger.^  In  1889  Prof.  Barnard  discovered  four  satellite  comets,  which 
were  traveling  through  space  ^ith  comet  1S89,  v. 

He  has  discovered  something  over  one  hundred  new  nebulas  and  some 
five  or  six  double  stars,  one  of  which  (connected  with  the  trapezium  of 
Orion)  is  the  most  difficult  double  star  in  the  heavens.  He  discov- 
ered in  1890  a  new  Merope  nebula,  a  bright  nebula  only  36  seconds  of 
arc  firom  the  bright  star  Merope  of  the  Pleiades. 

He  made  the  first  photographs  of  the  Milky  Way  that  were  ever 
made  to  show  the  cloud  forms  and  structures,  1889.  He  also  made  the 
only  observations  on  record  that  prove  beyond  question  that  the  dusky 
ring  of  Saturn  is  transparent,  eclipse  of  Japetus,  Kovember  1, 1889. 

Prof.  Barnard  has  made  a  special  study  for  the  pcust  twelve  jrears  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  has  published  many  papers  concerning  these 
studies  and  observations. 

He  has  published  many  independent  papers  and  written  for  many 
astronomical  xiublications.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  following  jour- 
nals: Astronomische  Nachrich ten.  Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society,  Astronomical  Journal,  Sidereal  Messenger,  Publications 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  He  also  contributes  in  a  x>opular 
form  to  the  newspapers. 

Prof.  Barnard  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society 
in  1887,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1885.  He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  the  British  Astronom- 
ical Association  and  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific 

>  Prof.  Barnard  is  now  only  34  yean  old. 
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KEULTITE  PIOXTES  OP  BOABD  OF  TKUSr,  CU.VNOELLOK,  AXP  FACVLTY 

Ef  THE  GOVKRXIIKNT  OF  TUF.  INI^TIKSITY, 

**Tlie  general  goTemment  of  Viintlerbilt  rnivorsity  is  vost*^  in  ita 
botfdof  tmst.''  "The  exeontive  oonimitt<*e  Iris  the  |H>wer  nrf  fn^mm 
that  ia  delegated  to  it  by  the  boaril  of  tnist."  "  The  immetliate  g\n-i*rn- 
ment  is  oommitted  to  the  chancellor  and  the  faculty  in  each  of  the  S(>v- 
end  departmentii.  All  matters  i>ertaininir  to  the  it>miiuMi  interests  of 
the  institntion  are  coiisidereil  by  tho  univei-sity  senate*  i^m[H>setl  of 
the  chancellor  and  the  deans."  "The  chancellor  is  <x  oifu^io  chairman 
of  the  fiicnlty.  He  is  also  to  preside  on  public  ;wadcmic  *HH*;isions,  con- 
fer the  degrees  at  commencement,  and  at  every  annual  intH>ting  of  tho 
board  of  trust  to  acquaint  that  bo<ly  with  the  state,  inteivsts,  and  wants 
of  tho  university."  ^  Ho  is  admittiHl  to  tlio  deIilH>rations  of  tl»e  In^iixl, 
but  he  may  not  vote.  The  chancellor  is  an  cxe<Mitivo  ofticer,  extruting 
laws  of  tho  board  of  trust  as  well  as  ordinances  of  the  faculty;  a  fri>- 
between  for  faculty  and  lx>ard,  throujrh  whom  all  communications  fmni 
the  former  to  the  latter  must  pass,  accoinpanietl  by  his  written  opinion, 
and  for  all  ordinary  puri)oses  tho  hcail  of  the  university.  Thon<rh  the 
general  government  is  vestetl  in  the  boanl  of  trust,  the  faculty  has  a 
very  real  if  not  a  formal  share  in  that  government  Plans  and  iH>licios 
originate  there,  and  as  a  rule  its  recommendations  are  adopted. 

THE  BESIGXATION   OF   ("HANCELLOR   GAKLANl).* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  boanl  of  trust  Chancellor  Garland  pre- 
sented his  resignation.  It  was  accepted,  to  take  eflect  on  tho  election 
and  installment  of  his  successor.  No  successor  has  yet  been  named. 
Dr.  Grarland  will  retire  on  a  full  sahiry  as  emeritus  chancellor  lor  life. 
And  thus  will  end  a  connection  that  has  been  fraught  with  great  and 
lasting  good  to  the  Vanderbilt.  In  its  upbuilding  Dr.  (Jarland  has 
been  no  small  factor.  His  experience  as  college  professor  aiul  presi- 
dent^ stretching  back  now  sixty  years;  his  ability  and  liis  scholarship, 
and,  beyond  all,  his  grand  character,  have  been  a  t^>wer  of  strength. 
His  presence  has  inspired  confidence;  it  has  been  a  guarantee  of  genu- 
ineness and  stability.  Dr.  Garland  is  a  gentleman  of  t  ho  ohl  sduml, 
with  all  that  that  imi)lies  in  manners  and  attainments,  a  pnuluct  of  tho 

*  From  tho  by-laws  of  tho  univcrHity. 

^Landou  Cabell  Garland  was  bom  in  1810  in  NolHon  Connty,  Va. ;  ^radiiatod  fVom 
Hampdon-Sidney  College  in  1829;  was  i^rofoasor  of  chomistry  in  WaHliinjjjton  ('<»lloj;o, 
Va.y  from  1830  to  1833;  wjis  professor  of  pLysics  in  Kaudolph-Mnron  Collogo  from 
1833  to  1835,  when  he  became  president;  left  Kandolph-Mncon  in  1K17  to  fiH  the  pro- 
feesorahip  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Alabama;  was  Hoon  tranHt'(*rrml 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy;  in  1 85-1 -'r>5  was  iiroHidmt  of 
the  Northeast  and  Sonthwest  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organixf*d  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  Wills  Valley,  Ala.;  in  1855  was  olcctrd  ]>reKifl4>nt 
oftheUniyeiBity  of  Alabama;  in  18(>*)  wont  to  tho  University  of  MiMnirtMijipi  as  pro- 
fjMor  of  physics  and  astronomy,  Tshere  ho  remained  until  ho  bocamo  cluuicoUor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  in  1875. 
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time  wlieu  there  were  fewer  specialists  and,  it  may  be,  more  all-ronnd 
scholars.  Sach  he  is  himself.  He  is  fond  of  telling  his  students  that 
pnre  mathematics  is  his  forte,  and  yet  he  has  taught,  and  of  course 
with  success,  not  only  mathematics,  but  physics,  astronomy,  mental, 
moral,  and  political  science,  and  even  English  literature.  Years  ago  he 
wrote  and  published  a  trigonometry  and  wrote  a  calculus,  but  the 
unpublished  manuscript  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  his  house.  In  the 
art  of  teaching  he  is  a  master.  It  is  a  favorite  saying  of  his  that  his 
method  is  the  Socratic  method.  The  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his 
exposition,  step  by  step  and  principle  by  principle,  from  the  very  foun- 
dation to  the  capstone,  is  truly  admirble  and  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
In  his  younger  days  Dr.  Oarland  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  orator 
of  much  eloquence,  and  in  his  old  age  his  tongue  has  not  forgot  her 
cunning.  His  voice  at  a  moderate  pitch  can  bo  heard  in  the  distant 
recesses  of  a  large  hall.  He  speaks  readily  if  not  fluently,  and  his  use 
and  choice  of  words  are  almost  faultless.  His  command  of  language 
and  his  command  of  himself  make  him  a  good  extemporaneous  and 
occasional  speaker.  His  manner  is  simx)le  and  direct;  he  affects  none 
of  the  arts  of  the  orator.  He  appeals  straight  to  the  higher  nature,  to 
what  of  goodness  and  truth  there  is  in  a  man.  The  honor  system  of 
government  has  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  administrator,  and  to  him 
its  success  is  largely  due.  At  the  last  commencement  he  gave  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  his  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  that  system. 
He  felt  that  this  might  be  his  last  public  utterance  from  the  university 
rostrum,  and  that  utterance  was  an  expression  of  his  i)i*ofound  and 
thankful  conviction  that  young  men  could  be  governed  by  relying  upon 
their  sense  of  duty  and  honor.  Dr.  Garland  is  deeply  religious;  and 
religion  with  him  means  an  abiding  trust  in  his  Heavenly  Father  and 
constant  resort  to  Him  in  prayer.  The  burden  of  his  chapel  talks  to 
students  is  the  transcendent  importance  of  religion  and  of  high  moral 
character.  Dr.  Garland  is  not  a  magnetic  man;  he  is  not  as  sympa- 
thetic as  some  men.  His  influence  does  not  lie  here;  it  lies  in  his  mod- 
esty and  simplicity,  in  his  moral  sweetness  and  purity,  in  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  devotion  to  duty.  These  things  inspire  respect  and 
confidence;  they  make  him  a  force  for  good.  They  are  green  spots  in 
one's  memory;  they  are  helpful  influences  in  one's  life. 
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Central  University:  Charter,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trust  and 
Address  of  tlfe  Board,  Nashville,  1873. 

By-laws  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
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The  Honor  System  in  Colleges,  an  unpublished  pjiper  by  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  professcMM)f  Greek  in  Vauderbilt  University. 

Southern  Colleges  and  Schools,  two  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October,  1884,  and  December,  1885,  by  Charles  Foster  Smith.  These 
articles  were  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  imder  one  cover,  Niishville^ 
1891. 

Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges,  a  i^aper  by 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  read  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Nashville,  July,  1889.    Printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

Manuscript  notes  of  William  J.  Vaughn,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Vanderbilt  University- . 

An  article  on  Vanderbilt  University  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
Nashville,  April  11, 1891,  by  William  M.  Baskervill,  professor  of  En- 
glish in  Vanderbilt  University. 

Crews^  History  of  Nashville. 

The  Round  Table,  Nashville,  April  26,  May  3,  June  14,  Juno  28,  ftud 
July  6, 1890,  contains  letters  from  D.  C.  Kelley,  editor  of  the  Bound 
Table,  and  L.  C.  Garland,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  the 
founding  of  the  University.  The  Christian  Advocate,  Nashville,  Octo- 
ber 11,  and  October  18, 1890,  contains  communications  from  Dr.  W.  C. 
Johnson  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  March  2,  1872;  March  9, 1872;  March  23, 
1872;  April  6,1872;  April  27,1872;  May  4,1872;  May  18, 1872;  contains 
the  Pierce-McTyeire  controversy  on  the  founding  of  Central  University. 

Clayton's  History  of  Davidson  County. 

Petition  of  Thomas  L.  Maddin,  John  H.  Callender,  and  Daniel  B. 
CliflTe  to  Congress  for  compensation  for  damages  sustained  by  Shelby 
Medical  College  in  the  civil  war. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

OUMBEBIiAin)  COLLEGit. 

Gnmberland  University  is  the  leading  educational  institution  of  tlie 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  ^st  educational  institution 
of  the  church  was  Cumberland  College,  situated  at  Princeton,  Ky., 
and  opened  in  March,  1826.  The  chief  pnri>ose  in  founding  this 
pioneer  school  was  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  church  for  ministerial 
education.  But  it  was  not  successful,  ]>articularly  in  its  financial 
management.  At  last  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  decided 
to  sever  the  connection  previously  existing  between  the  college  and 
itself  and  to  transfer  its  counteuanoe  and  support  to  a  school  to  be 
established  at  ^^  a  more  eligible  site." 

A  commission  appointed  by  tlie  assembly  met  in  Nashville,  July, 
1842,  to  choose  a  location  for  the  new  school.  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  made 
the  best  offer — to  erect  a  $10,000  building  and  present  it  to  the  school — 
and  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  proposed  college. 
Besides  the  greater  liberality  shown  by  the  citizens  of  Lebanon,  they 
were  known  to  be  a  refined  and  cultivated  people.  Moreover,  Lebanon 
was  a  center  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  influence. 

The  management  and  friends  of  the  discarded  Cumberland  College 
formed  a  large  and  vigorous  minority  in  the  general  assembly,  but 
their  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail.  After  it  was  turned  adrift  by 
the  general  assembly  Cumberland  College  entered  upon  a  more  useful 
and  successful  career.  <<  Green  Biver  Synod  took  the  cast-off  child 
under  its  care''  and  the  school  remained  an  institution  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  until  1858. 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY  OPENED. 

Tlie  new  college  began  work  in  a  very  humble  way,  in  September, 
1842,  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lebanon.  For  a  while 
the  only  teachers  were  Rev.  C.  G.  McPherson,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  one  of  the  older  students.  In  February,  1843,  President  F.  E,  Cos- 
sitt,  D.  D.,  and  Tutor  T.  K.  Jarman  arrived.  Eev.  T.  C.  Anderson,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September,  1843. 
It  was  not  until  September,  1844,  that  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  professor 
of  modern  languages,  met  his  classes  and  thus  completed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  faculty.  Instruction  was  given  in  temporary  quarters  until 
186 
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the  oi>e]iingof  the  fifth  session  in  September,  1844,  when  the  school  was 
moved  into  the  now  completed  college  building.  By  a  cliart<er  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  in  Febmaiy,  1814,  the  school  l)ecame  Onm- 
berland  University.  Its  promoters  already  had  in  view  the  grouping  of 
special  schools  around  a  literary  department,  or  college  proper,  as  a 
center. 

UQCITED  MEANS   OF  THE   rNIYEBSITY. 

At  the  outset  and  repeatedly  afterwards  the  trustees  declared  that 
neither  they  themselves  individually  nor  the  property  of  the  university 
were  liable  for  professors'  salaries.  If  tuition  fees  and  endowment 
income  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  them,  they  must  remain  unpaid  until 
a  surplus  from  theso  sources  over  and  above  current  expenses  should 
arise;  and  this  was  not  likely  to  occur.  As  a  consequence  tho-incomes 
of  professors  were  small,  very  small.  Yet  men  of  scholarship  and  ability 
graced  the  halls  of  Cumberland  University.  To  their  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  institution,  must  be  attributed  a  lai'go  i)art  of  its 
success.  The  whole  history  of  the  university  has  been  a  struggle  against 
limited  means.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished  has  been  accom- 
plished despite  this  drawback.  Even  now  the  endowment  is  very 
meager.  The  revenues  derived  from  tuition  fees  supplemented  by  pri- 
vate donations,  always  precarious  and  obtained  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  expense,  have  constituted  the  main  support  of  the  college. 
But  for  faithful  agents  laboring  against  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
throughout  the  wide  bounds  of  the  church,  Cumberland  University  must 
at  times  have  closed  its  doors.  One  of  the  most  successful  agents  wa« 
Bev.  John  M.  McMurry,  appointed  in  1845.  He  worked  for  several 
years  with  such  success  that  the  endowment  was  increased  to  $60,000. 
The  plan  usually  followed  by  him  was  to  secure  "  endowment  notes.'* 
The  giver  of  the  note  paid  interest  on  it  during  his  lifetime;  the  prin- 
cipal fell  due  at  his  death.  Often  the  principal  was  never  paid,  and  it 
required  no  little  trouble  and  expense  to  collect  the  interest  fron^  men 
scattered  through  several  States. 

PBEPABATORY   DEPART30:NT. 

A  preparatory  school  has  always  been  connected  with  the  university 
and  its  students  have  been  numbered  as  university  students.  Until 
1860  it  was  taught  by  students  belonging  to  the  higher  college  classes. 
Since  that  time  it  has  had  regular  instructors.  One  of  them,  William 
J.  Orannis,  A.  M.,  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  thirty-eight 
years. 

Prom  the  first,  ministerial  students  of  any  evangelical  denomination 
were  exempted  in  all  the  departments  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees. 
In  addition  to  this  the  liberality  of  some  12  or  15  residents  of  Lebanon 
and  vicinity  provided  free  board  for  those  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  board  of  trostees  is  local  and  ftelf-perpetuating,  bnt  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  passed  by  the  legislature  during  the  session  of 
184d-'o0  nominations  to  vacancies  in  the  board  mnst  be  approved  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  or  by  the  synod  in  which  the  uni- 
versity is  situated.  Although  composed  mostly  of  Cumberland  Pres- 
by terians,  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  board  have  been  extended 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  who  were  not  members  of  that  church.  James 
C.  Jones  was  one  of  these.  He  was  the  ^^  lean  Jimmie  Jones"  who  was 
twice  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  over  James  K.  Polk  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Foremost,  and  deservedly 
foremost,  among  the  legal  guardians  of  the  university's  interests  was 
Robert  L.  Caruthers,  x>i*<^sident  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  its  organ- 
ization until  his  death  in  1882. 

In  all  noble  plans  for  tho  advancement  of  the  institation^s  interests  tbU  man  led 
the  way.  If  he  had  been  what  the  world  now  calls  wealthy  the  university  would 
long  ago  have  been  fully  endowed.  His  estate  was  large  enough  to  enable  him  to 
place  his  name  at  the  head  of  every  subscription  paper  circulated  to  raise  money  for 
the  institution.  He  led  not  only  in  liberal  giving,  but  in  planning  liberal  things.  He 
scorned  all  littleness  and  meanness  of  policy  in  the  management  of  the  college  busi- 
ness. 

OHANGES  IN  PEESIDENOY    AND   FACULTY — SKETCH  OP  PEOFESSOBS. 

In  1844  Dr.  Oossitt  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Prof.  Anderson,  who  had  recently  retired  from  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages on  account  of  ill  health.  Prof.  Lindsley  was  transferred  to  the 
vacant  chair  from  the  chair  of  modem  languages;  Alexander  P.  Stew- 
art was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  1846,  vice  C.  6. 
McPherson,  resigned.  James  H.  Sharp  was  elected,  also  in  this  yeary 
to  the  chair  of  physical  sciences.  He  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  James 
M.  Safford,  pn.  d.,  of  Yale  College.  William  Mariner,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  West  Tennessee  College,  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  at  the  end  of  1847.  He  subsequently  filled 
for  some  time  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  was  finally  assigned,  in 
1850,  to  the  chair  of  ancibnt  languages,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Lindsley.  Prof.  Anderson,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  confirmed 
invalid,  continued  at  the  head  of  the  university  for  twenty-two  years. 
"  In  his  administration  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  affairs  of  the 
leading  institution  of  the  church,  his  course  was  distinguished  by  a 
genial,  magnanimous,  liberal,  and  Christian  view  of  his  great  respon- 
sibilities and  duties.  He  was  preeminently  noted  for  practical  wisdom 
in  his  dealings  with  all  the  interests  of  tho  university,  common  sense 
being  one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics  in  all  matters  of  counsel, 
whether  public  or  private.^  Dr.  Lindsley,  although  not  in  the  faculty 
many  years,  left  tho  mark  of  his  character  and  culture  upon  the  insti- 
tution.   He  had  sat  under  the  instruction  of  his  famous  father,  Philip 
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lindsley.  Indeed,  ^*as  an  edacator,  lie  x)ossessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  two  great  qualities  so  wonderfally  adorning  his  distinguished 
jGftthei's  life,  to  wit:  thorough,  exact,  profound,  classic  culture,  and  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  an  enthusiastic  devotion  toward  himself  in  all  his 
scholars." 

Prof.  Stewart  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  when  called  to 
Lebanon  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater. 
With  the  exception  of  three  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lebanon 
&culty  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  and  rose  to  the  position  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
stem  and  rigid  ideas  of  faithfulness  and  duty  with  which  Stewart  be- 
came imbued  at  West  Point  were  communicated  through  him  to  his 
pupils.  ^^  He  commanded  their  highest  respect  at  all  times  and  left 
the  distinct  impression  of  his  high  character  as  a  stimulus  and  a  model 
for  their  afterthought  through  life.''  Prof.  Safford's  election  was  4^0 
to  the  warm  endorsement  of  Benjamin  Silliman,  ^^  the  nestor  of  Ameri- 
can science."  In  1854  Prof.  Safford  received  the  appointment  of  State 
geologist  of  Tennessee  and  resumed  the  geological  survey  begun  by 
Oerard  Troost.  His  "  Geology  of  Tennessee, "  published  in  1869,  gave 
him  a  high  standing  among  scientific  men  both  in  Europe  and  America^ 

DEPRESSION — REVIVAL. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  university  was  issued  in  1815  and  showed 
a  roll  of  82  students,  16  of  whom  were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  institution  received  a  check  in  1849.  The  comi>lete  severance  of 
the  relations  existing  between  Dr.  Lindsley  and  the  university,  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Stewart  and  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in 
Lebanon  all  united  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  i)rospects  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  in  1850  things  began  to  assume  a  brighter  look.  Pro! 
Stewart  returned  to  his  professorship,  the  patronage  increased,  and 
Cumberland  University  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  that  was  to 
last  until  the  beginning  of  civil  strife  ten  years  later. 

CREATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  ENGINEERINO  AND  TnEOLOOY. 

Two  new  departments,  or  schools,  were  created  in  1852— engineering 
and  theology.  This  year  a  short  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  was  established.  A  student  with  little  or  no  preparation 
could  complete  it  in  two  or  three  years,  while  one  well  prepared  could 
complete  it  in  one  or  two  years.  At  first  Prof.  Stewart  had  entire 
charge  of  the  department.  In  1854  A.  H.  Buchanan  was  associated 
with  him.  Prof.  Buchanan,  who  since  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Stewart 
in  1869  has  had  both  mathematics  and  engineering,  has  been  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  the  geodetic  survey  of  Tennessee  under  the 
direction  of  the  XJ.  S.  Coa^t  Survey. 

Lectures  on  various  theological  subjects  had  been  given  for  several 
years  by  President  Anderson  and  others.    In  1852  the  general  assem- 
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biy  established  a  Bchool  of  theology.  lu  1853  Richard  Beard,  D.  D., 
president  of  Cumberland  College,  was  elected  professor  of  systematic 
theology,  bat  not  until  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  March,  1854,  was 
tlie  theological  dejKirtment  fully  organized.  There  being  as  yet  no  en- 
dowment for  this  department,  and  no  tuition  fees  being  paid  by  its 
students,  private  individuals  pledged  themselves  to  the  payment  of  Dr. 
Beard^s  salary. 

For  many  years  Br.  Beard  jierformed  the  arduous  labors  of  the  theo- 
logical school  alone  and  unaided  except  for  the  irregular  assistance  of 
the  president  of  tlie  college  and  the  pastor  of  the  Lebanon  congrega- 
tion. In  addition  he  did  much  of  the  work  in  the  school  of  ancient 
languages,  not  being  wholly  relieved  of  this  until  1872. 

The  theological  school  grew  slowly  in  numbers  and  endowment. 
Apparently  the  church  cared  little  for  it.  At  times  Dr.  Beard  lost  faith, 
but  he  again  took  courage  and  '^  went  on  with  his  half-paid  labors  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life."  He  died  in  1881.  Dr.  Beard  stood  high  in 
his  church  as  scholar  and  writer.  His  work  on  systematic  theology  is 
regarded  as  ^^  the  crytallization  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  thought 
and  faith." 

The  following  from  Dr.  B.  W.  McDonnold's  *^  History  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church"  shows  the  relation  which  the  theological 
school  sustains  to  the  university : 

Not  tho  trustees  of  tho  university,  but  the  general  assembly,  planned  and  inaugu- 
rated this  department.  Cumberland  Uniyersity  did  not  even  ask  the  general  assem- 
bly to  establish  such  a  department.  *  *  *  It  is  not  and  never  iras  a  mere  depart- 
nsent  of  the  university.  It  stands  in  relations  far  different  from  those  sustained  by 
the  law  department.  Tho  latter  was  created  by  the  tmsteea  at  Lebanon,  and  coold 
bo  abandoned  by  them  without  asking  tho  church  or  the  general  assembly.  The 
church's  tlioological  school  is  a  department  of  the  university  only  so  far  as  such  re- 
lation is  supposed  to  bo  serviceable  to  this  school,  but  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  department.  It  has  relations  independent  of  tho  university.  The  propriety  of 
having  a  separate  board  of  trustees  for  it  has  often  been  discussed,  but  its  own  interests 
are  against  such  a  sejiaration.  The  charter  for  this  department  differs  greatly  in  its 
provisions  from  tho  charters  of  the  other  departments. 

The  following  test  is  required  of  professors  in  the  theological  school: 

Kach  professor,  before  entering  upon  tho  duties  of  his  office,  shall  solemnly  adopt, 
iu  such  form  aH  the  assembly  may  prescribe,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  confes- 
sion of  faith  and  form  of  government. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING  ENLARGED. 

The  attendance  upon  tlie  university  had  now  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  more  ample  accommodations  necessary.  Bev.  T.  C. 
Blake  was  accordingly  sent  out  iu  185G  to  raise  a  building  fund.  His 
scheme  was  to  sell  fifteen-year  scholarships  at  $500  each.  The  money 
obtained  in  this  way  was  to  be  used  in  enlarging  the  college  building. 
The  building  was  to  contain  dormitories,  and  the  rent  of  these  was  to 
go  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  money  donated  on  this  plan  was  thus 
at  the  same  time  a  building  fund  and  an  endowment  fund.    A  sufficient 
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Bum  waa  realized  by  it  to  make  tho  college  building  one  of  tlio  largest 
and  most  stately  in  Tennessee.  Ux>oii  it  there  seemed  to  rest  tlie  balo 
of  a  happy  and  usefal  faturc.  In  1858  there  were  481  young  men  from 
all  over  the  South  crowded  its  halls. 

THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

In  the  great  conflict  between  North  and  South  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  university  were,  many  of  them,  found  in  the  thick  of  tho 
fight,  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other.  But  most  of  them,  as  we 
would  expect,  enlisted  under  the  bars  and  stars.  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, like  many  colleges  in  the  South,  sufiered  the  direst  calamities  of 
war.  Her  library  and  endowment  were  swept  away.  By  the  order  of 
(me  of  her  own  sons,  a  Confederate  major,  who  afifected  great  indigua- 
ticm  that  his  alma  mater  should  have  been  made  barracks  for  negro 
soldiers,  her  buildings  were  burned  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  few 
lonely  columns  pointing  heavenward  amidst  a  mass  of  debris.  An 
alumnus  of  the  university,  wandering  through  the  ruins,  wrote  on  one 
of  these  columns  the  word  '^  resurgam!''  In  after  days  the  prophesy 
was  fulfilled. 

UNIVERSITY   REOPENED. 

Tlie  close  of  the  war  found  the  university  not  only  with  hardly  a  cent 
of  property,  but  with  numerous  debts  hanging  over  it.  Among 
tiiese  were  the  claims  for  free  tuition,  based,  on  the  possession  of  build- 
ing scholarships  purchased  before  the  war.  As  the  buildings  were  now 
in  ashes,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  compensate  the  faculty  for 
instruction  given  to  the  holders  of  these  scholarships.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  gloomy  outlook,  Dr.  Beard  and  Prof.  Anderson  opened  a  school 
in  the  fall  of  18G5  in  a  rented  hall.  In  this  bare  and  dreary  place  they 
taught  for  a  year,  with  how  many  students  is  not  known.  Dr.  Ander- 
son resigned  in  1806,  and  Dr.  I^.  W.  McDonnold  was  called  to  the  double 
duty  of  paster  of  the  Lebanon  Church  and  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
sdenees. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  board  of  trustees  purchased  the  for- 
mer residence  of  Abraham  Caruthers  for  the  law  department.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  the  xirice  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  the  war  Kev. 
T.  G.  Blake  was  sent  out  to  raise  a  building  fund.  lie  secured  about 
$30,000,  chiefly  in  building  notes.  Tho  purchase  of  tho  Caruthers  proi)- 
erty  created  such  dissatisfaction  that  many  subscribers  to  the  building 
fund  refused  to  pay  their  notes.  The  secret  of  their  action  was  no 
doubt  a  feeling  that  the  law  school  should  not  be  the  first  department 
of  the  university  to  receive  the  assistance  necessary  to  put  it  on  its 
feet. 

The  forty-first  term  opened  in  the  fall  of  1866  with  Dr.  Beard, 
Dr.  McDonnold,  and  one  of  the  students  as  instructors.  Ucn.  A. 
P.  Stewart  had  been  elected  president,  but  delayed  his  answer  for 
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Bcveral  months.  At  last  he  declined  the  position  and  Br.  McDonnold 
yj^SLS  elected.  Before  the  dose  of  the  year  Gen.  Stewart  was  again 
called,  this  time  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  did  not  decline  this 
position,  bnt  accepted  and  held  it  until  1869,  when  he  resigned,  and  A. 
H.  Buchanan  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dr.  Safford  was  also  recalled  to 
his  old  chair  of  physical  sciences.  The  forty-third  term  thus  began 
with  a  tolerably  fall  faculty. 

The  collegiate  department  now  occupied  the  Caruthers  building. 
The  trustees  had  thought  to  conciliate  the  donors  of  the  building  notes 
by  transferring  the  Caruthers  property  to  the  collegiate  department, 
but  all  to  no  puri)ose,  for  the  opening  of  the  college  upon  this  property 
seemed  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  intention  to  rebuild  on  the  old 
site.  With  many  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  plea  to  ease  their  con- 
sciences. At  an  exx>ense  of  $6,000  the  buildings  were  fitted  up  for  col- 
lege purposes.  But  only  $2,000  had  been  paid  on  the  purchase  money. 
At  last  the  courts  condemned  the  property  to  be  sold.  The  theological 
school  stepped  in  and  bought  it  for  $8,000,  thus  saving  to  the  university 
the  $8,000  already  expended.  This  was  done,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  collegiate  department  and  at  the  gain  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment. Had  it  not  been  for  this  fortunate  issue  of  an  unfortunate  piece 
of  business  the  university  would  have  been  without  house  and  home. 

PRESIDENT  M'DONNOLD. 

When  Dr.  McDonnold  entered  upon  the  presidency  he  dispensed  with 
all  printed  laws  for  the  government  of  students  and  laid  down  instead 
the  eminently  sensible  rule,  "  Every  student  must  behave  himself  like 
a  gentleman,  and  must  know  his  lessons."  There  has  been  no  variation 
from  this  policy  since  it  was  first  enunciated  by  Dr.  McDonnold.  All 
departments  are  treated  alike. 

Dr.  McDonnold  labored  incessantly  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  was  the  head.  Ko  sacrifice  that  would  further  its 
interests  was  too  great  for  him  to  make.  It  was  the  purjiose  of  the  uni- 
versity to  maintain  an  efficient  faculty.  But  how  could  it  be  done  with- 
out funds  t  This  was  the  task  to  which  Dr.  McDonnold  specially  ap- 
plied himself.  Besides  keeping  agents  in  the  field  he  enlisted  by  an 
extensive  system  of  correspondence  the  cooperation  of  the  ministry, 
wrote  articles  for  the  church  publications,  and  visited  in  person  as- 
semblies, presbyteries,  and  synods.  He  directed  his  efforts  partly 
towards  securing  a  permanent  endowment,  partly  towards  securing  a 
"  cash  endowment."  Contributions  to  the  cash  endowment  were  not  for 
investment,  but  for  meeting  annual  expenses,  particularly  professors' 
salaries.  This  was  how  a  faculty  composed  of  good  men  was  sustained. 
The  university  was  again  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  "Resurgam^ 
had  become  a  reality. 

The  debts  had  been  paid  and  the  endowment  was  steadily  growing. 
In  1870-'71  the  attendance  reached  335,  but  various  novel  schemes  were 
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now  afloat  for  raising  an  endowment.  The  methods  of  Dr.  MeDonnold 
and  his  colaborers  were  sound  and  pmdent,  it  was  true,  but  then  they 
did  not  realize  results  fast  enough.  The  university  must  find  some 
shorter  path  to  financial  prosperity.  To  these  were  doubtless  added, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  selfish  pecuniary  motives. 

The  favorite  plan  was  the  insurance  plan.  According  to  this  policies 
in  life  insurance  companies  were  to  be  taken  out  in  favor  of  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  death  of  the  jwlicy  holder  the  policy  would  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  endowment  fund.  Many  who  advocated  this  plan 
were  friends  of  the  university  and  perfectly  honest  in  their  belief. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  MeDonnold,  supported  by  Prof.  Green  and  others, 
uncompromisingly  resisted  all  efforts  to  foist  this  and  other  schemes 
upon  the  university.  It  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  Dr.  McDon- 
nold's  absence  in  Alabama  that  the  insurance  men  at  last  triumphed. 
Col.  B.  F.  Ball,  an  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  a  prominent  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  university,  obtained  a  sort  of  semiendorsement  of 
his  scheme  from  the  general  assembly,  and  also  prevailed  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  university  to  adopt  it.  Thus  was  Dr.  McDonnold's  wise 
and  conservative  policy  superseded  by  one  of  doubtful  value.  "The 
trustees  claimed  for  the  agents  of  the  insurance  companies  a  clear 
field,  not  permitting  any  other  method  of  raising  money  for  x)ermanent 
endowment  or  allowing  the  collection  of  cash'  contributions  to  supple- 
ment salaries.^  The  crash  came  before  long.  After  thousands  of  dol- 
lars had  been  paid  in  premiums  and  before  the  university  had  received 
any  real  benefit  the  insurance  company  failed.  The  worry  incident  to 
this  insurance  business,  the  success  of  the  insurance  men,  and  the 
quickly  following  disaster  broke  down  the  health  of  Dr.  MeDonnold, 
never  a  strong  man  physically.  After  an  ineffectual  attemjrt  to  bear 
up  under  his  illness  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1873. 

CHANCELLOR  NATHAN  GREEN,  JR. 

There  was  now  no  "cash  endowment"  from  which  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  president.  But  in  Nathan  Green,  jr.,  of  the  law  faculty,  was 
found  a  man  willing  to  perform  without  increase  of  salary  the  duties 
attaching  to  this  oflice  in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  his  professor- 
ship. He  was  accordingly  elected  chancellor,  corresix>nding  closely  to 
the  former  president,  and  has  ever  since  served  in  that  capacity. 

He  at  once  introduced  several  changes.  He  did  away  with  com- 
mencement 8i)eeches  from  members  of  the  graduating  classes  and  sub- 
stituted addresses  by  trustees  or  by  well-known  men  from  a  distance. 
He  also  established  one  commencement  day  for  all  the  departments, 
thereby  making  the  occasion  a  more  imposing  one.  Since  his  adminis- 
tration began  the  university  has  come  into  possession  of  two  new  build- 
ings. It  now  has  one  building  for  each  department.  Caruthers  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  contains  tlie  rooms  of  the  Law  School. 
3060  TENN 13 
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Here,  too,  in  found  the  library.  The  largest  gift  of  books  ever  received 
was  nuide  ia  ISGOj  whea  IIoq.  Abraham  Murdock,  of  Colanibas,  Miss., 
presented  to  the  university  the  library  of  his  father,  Bev.  James  Mor- 
doek,  of  the  theological  department  of  Tale  Ck>llege.  Chancellor  Green 
instituted  the  custom  of  conferring  degrees  npon  nonresident  students 
who  take  the  university  courses  of  study  by  letter.  The  custom  has 
since  been  abolished,  except  as  regards  post-graduate  degrees. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Theological  School.  In  1873 
a  second  diair  was  established,  the  Murdock  professorship  of  church 
history,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  gift  of  the 
Murdock  Library. 

The  dexuirtment  was  entirely  reorganized  in  1877  by  the  creation  of 
fbur  professorships  and  two  lectureships  in  the  place  of  the  former  two 
professorships  and  by  the  lengthening  of  the  course  from  one  to  two 
years.  The  endowment  of  this  department,  though  small,  is  lai^er 
Uian  that  of  the  academic  department. 

ENDOWXIENT. 

The  endowment  of  the  university  is  approximately  as  foUows: 

Productivo  eudowmont : 

Theological  School $55, 770 

Aeademic  School 25,000 

80,770 
Endowment  not  yet  prodnctive 55, 000 

Total  endowment 135, 770 

Cmnberland  University  is  hami)ered  by  its  want  of  endowment.  It 
can  never  ofler  the  best  educational  advantages  until  the  want  is  sup- 
plied.   More  professors  and  more  ample  facilities  are  demanded. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  is  the  present  faculty  of  the  theological  and  academic 
B<*.hools: 

Nathan  Green,  jr.,  ll.  d.,  chancellor. 

S.  G.  Burney,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  systematic  theology. 

A.  n.  Buchanan,  ll.  d.,  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 

W.  D.  McLaughlin,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

John  I.  D.  Hinds,  A.  M„  pn.  D.,  chemistry  and  natural  science. 

K.  V.  Poster,  d.  d.,  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek. 

Edward  E.  Weir,  A.  M.,  belles  letters  and  mental  and  moral  science. 

J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Murdock  professorship  of  church  history. 

W.  J.  Grannis,  A.  'S/L.y  principal  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Herbert  W.  Grannis,  A.  m.,  teacher  in  preparatory  school. 

0.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  homiletics  and  missions. 
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W.  J.  Darby,  j>.  d^  lectureship  <m  pasUpral  worl. 
J.  M.  Hubbert^  d.  d^  lecturesIUp  oh  pastoral  ^corJc. 

This  facuity  has  seen  long  service  in  the  cause  oi  the  university 
Ko€  a  member  of  it  has  served  less  than  ten  years,  while  some  of  then 
have  beMi  in  the  harness  for  a  g^ica^ition. 

\  EXAMINATIONS,  ATTENDANCE,  GRADUATES. 

There  are  no  written  examinations  in  any  of  the  schools.  Daily  ora 
examinations  are  considered  a  bett<?r  test  of  knowlcHlp^e.  The  cnstou 
of  holding  written  examinations  was  in  vopio  in  the  early  history  o 
the  nniversity,  bnt  it  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  attendance  since  tlie  war  has  never  reached  the  ix)int  that  wa 
reached  before  the  war.  In  1876-'7C  there  were  372  students,  bnt  16! 
of  them  belonged  to  the  business  college,  which  was  then  located  ii 
KashviDe  and  hardly  deserved  to  be  called  a  department  of  thenniver 
sity.  For  the  last  ftve  years  the  matriculates  in  all  departments  havi 
numbered  2C0,  290,  317,  312,  and  275. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  graduates  have  receiver 
the  diploma  of  the  university.  The  degrees  taken  were  as  follows 
Bachelor  of  arts,  394;  bachelor  of  science,  5C)*  master  of  arts,  18;  doc 
tor  of  philosophy,  10 ;  bachelor  of  laws,  1,425 ;  bachelor  of  divinity,  204 
civil  engineer,  25. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE   AND  TELEGKAPH  INSTITUTE. 

From  1873  to  1876  this  school  constituted  a  department  of  the  univer 
sity.  Rev.  Thomas  Touey,  A.  m.,  im.  d.,  was  the  principal  and  proprie 
tor.  At  the  close  of  1874  Dr.  Toney  removed  the  school  to  Nash  villo  an< 
combined  it  with  schools  there  of  the  same  kind  of  which  he  was  prin 
cipal  and  proprietor.  Its  connection  with  the  university  soon  cease< 
entirely.  The  preparatory  school  has  always  included  a  business  cours* 
which  is  less  extensive  than  that  offered  by  a  business  college. 

medical   DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  years  1871,  1*^.2,  and  1873  the  medical  college  of  Mem 
phis  )iad  a  nominal  connection  with  Cumberland  University.  The  con 
uection  afterwards  ceased  altogether. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

^  The  idea  of  establishing  a  law  school  in  Cumberland  University  i 

I  first  found  in  this  resolution  of  the  board  of  trustees,  i)assed  February 

*  27,1845: 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  N.  Greon  be  appointed  ))rofe8S(>r  of  ini4>rnationnI  law  an( 
politieal  economy  in  Cumberland  UnivcrKity,  and  tlint  li«  b«  notifjril  of  his  appoint 
ment  and  requested  to  atocopt  the  Ranic. 

On  aceoimt  of  ^Hhe  afdictions  of  his  family  and  other  engagements' 
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Judge  Green  did  not  accept  The  position  was  then  tendered  to  Judge 
Abraham  Caruthers,  but  with  the  same  result.  Here  the  project 
rested  until  January  9, 1847,  when  a  committee  composed  of  Jordan 
Stokes,  William  L.  Martin,  and  Robert  L.  Caruthers  was  api)ointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  creating  a  law  department.  The  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  a  law  department,  the  report  was  adoptv,il  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  Judge  Abraham  Caruthers  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Judge  Caruthers  was  receiving  as 
circuit  court  judge  a  salary  of  $1,500 — ^not  very  large,  but  sure  of  being 
paid.  The  success  of  a  law  school  was  very  doubtful.  Few  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  had  been  educated  in  law  schools.  If  there  were 
no  well-defined  opx)09ition  to  them,  there  was  at  least  no  strong  senti- 
ment in  their  favor.  Besides,  there  was  no  endowment  to  insure  the 
payment  of  the  salary  offered.  But  Eobert  L.  Caruthers,  brother  of 
Judge  Abraham  Caruthers,  obviated  any  difficulty  on  that  score  by 
becoming  personally  liable  for  any  deficit  in  the  salary  that  might  arise 
fh>m  the  insufilciency  of  tuition  fees.    Judge  Caruthers  then  accepted. 

LAW   SCHOOL  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The  establishment  of  a  law  school  conflicted  with  the  long-cherished 
project  of  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians — the  erection  of  a  school  of 
tlieology  within  the  precincts  of  Cumberland  University.  They  feared 
that  the  new  enterprise  would  divert  attention  and  divide  energy  and 
means  that  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  founding  a  theological  school. 
Their  apprehensions  were  not  quieted  until  the  trustees,  on  July  26, 
1848,  made  public  a  contract  between  the  trustees  and  the  law  professor 
"forever  freeing  the  institution  and  the  church  from  any  liability  or 
expense  for  the  law  school  and  guaranteeing  all  the  income  from  said 
school  for  eight  years  to  the  law  professor.'' 

METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION— COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1847,  in  the  hiw  office  of  Bobert 
L.  Caruthers.  There  were  7  students.  The  present  chancellor  of  the 
university  was  one  of  the  number.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  7 
had  become  13.  Judge  Caruthers  adopted  a  system  of  instruction 
wholly  different  from  the  one  in  vogue.  The  prevailing  system  was  the 
lecture  system.  Judge  Caruthers  acted  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
folly  to  try  todmprove  upon  a  good  text-book.  He  accordingly  assigned 
a  lesson  in  the  text,  and  the  next  day  questioned  each  member  of  the 
class  upon  it.  His  endeavor  was  to  make  these  examinations  very 
searching,  thereby  bringing  out  the  points  of  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  student.  The  explanation  of  these  points  and  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  text  took  the  place  of  formal  lectures. 

It  was  urged  against  the  lecture  system  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion;  but  under  this  system  fear  of  fail- 
ure in  the  presence  of  his  classmates  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  would 
lead  a  student  to  do  real,  earnest  work. 
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This  wms  only  one  part  of  the  scheme  of  in$tmotion.  The  other  part 
was  the  moot  court.  Hero  cases  were  trieil  ami  judgments  rendered 
just  as  in  actual  court,  the  students  impersonating  the  i);irtie8  to  the 
suit,  the  attorneys,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  court.  At  every  step 
of  the  proceedings  the  learner  had  Judge  Caruthers*s  History  of  a  I^^w 
Suit  to  guide  him.  What  more  than  an\thing  elsi^  made  these  moot 
courts  of  such  great  practical  value  was  the  presence  on  the  Innich  of 
men  who  had  just  come  fix)m  like  xH>sitions  in  the  real  cimrts  of  the 
land.  Judge  CaruthersJ^il  worn  the  ermine  for  fourteen  years,  and 
Judge  Green,  who  soon  joined  him,  had  s;it  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
Tennessee  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  useless  to  descant  u^xm  the  merits 
of  the  moot  court  as  a  place  where  the  principles  of  law  can  be  practi- 
cally applied.  Suffice*  it  to  say  tliat  the  high  ix>sition  acconleil  it  in 
the  scheme  of  instruction  had  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  and  sue- 
cess  of  the  Lebanon  Law  Si'hool. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Si»hoi>l  to  teach  methods  of  pnH*cdure 
and  such  law  as  is  needed  in  actual  practice,  rather  than  to  delve  into 
origins  and  to  trace  the  history  of  legal  principles.  Spe<*ial  attention 
is  given  to  live  American  law. 

Until  1S53  the  course  of  study  covcixhI  two  years,  of  ten  months  each. 
A  student,  however,  could  complete  it  in  less  time  if  his  previous  read- 
ing would  justify  him  in  doing  so.  In  ISTK^he  course  was  shortened 
to  fifteen  months.  Since  1871  it  has  been  only  ten  months,  cinnprising 
a  junior  and  a  senior  course  of  five  months  each.  A  man  can  graduate 
in  five  months,  i>rovided  he  can  successfully  i>ass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  senior  course.  One  reason  for  reducing  the  curriculum  to 
ten  months  was  that  other  schools  had  done  the  Siiinc.  This  was  not 
long  after  the  war.  The  country  was  still  iini>overished.  Most  young 
men  could  not  afibrd  to  sx^end  more  than  one  year  at  a  law  school. 
Poverty  forced  them  into  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Inasmuch  as  a 
student  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  remain  longer  than  a  year, 
it  was  thought  best  to  present  in  that  time  as  comi)rehensivc,  allinchi- 
sive  a  view  of  the  subject  as  possible.  Other  reasons  were  given  for 
the  change,  but  these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  much  force.  The 
best  law  schools  of  the  country  are  now  increasing  their  courses  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years.  Cumberland  University,  as  wt^ll  as  other 
southern  schools,  will  have  to  follow  suit  or  else  take  l(»wcr  rank. 

KXI^IUIKMKNT   OF   LAW   FACULTY. 

The  second  year  of  the  school,- 1848-'49,  there  were  -5  students  in 
attendance;  the  third  year  there  were  40.  The  enterprise  was  an 
assured  success.  The  need  of  more  teachers  was  felt.  Accoixlingly, 
the  services  of  Nathan  Green,  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  Hromlleld 
L.  Bidley,  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  State,  were  secured.  They  conld 
give  to  the  law  school  only  their  court  vacations.  This  was  found  to  be 
insufficient.    Judge  Green  was  therefore  i>er8uaded  to  retii^e  from  the 
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Judge  Green  did  not  accept.  The  position  was  then  tendered  to  Judge 
Abrahaoi  Carutliers,  but  with  the  same  result.  Here  the  project 
rested  until  January  9, 1847,  when  a  committee  composed  of  Jordan 
Stokes,  William  L.  Martin,  and  Robert  L.  Caruthers  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  creating  a  law  department.  The  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  a  law  department,  the  report  was  adoplv-d  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  Judge  Abraham  Caruthers  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Judge  Caruthers  was  receiving  as 
circuit  court  judge  a  salary  of  $1,500 — ^not  very  large,  but  sure  of  being 
paid.  The  success  of  a  law  school  was  very  doubtful.  Few  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  had  been  educated  in  law  schools.  If  there  were 
no  well-defined  opx)09ition  to  them,  there  was  at  least  no  strong  senti- 
ment in  their  favor.  Besides,  there  was  no  endowment  to  insure  the 
payment  of  the  salary  offered.  But  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  brother  of 
Judge  Abraham  Caruthers,  obviated  any  difficulty  on  that  score  by 
becoming  x)ersonally  liable  for  any  deficit  in  the  salary  that  might  arise 
A:om  the  insufilciency  of  tuition  fees.    Judge  Caruthers  then  accepted. 

LAW  SCHOOL  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The  establishment  of  a  law  school  conflicted  with  the  long-cherished 
project  of  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians — the  erection  of  a  school  of 
theology  within  the  precincts  of  Cumberland  University.  They  feared 
that  the  new  enterprise  would  divert  attention  and  divide  energy  and 
means  that  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  founding  a  theological  school. 
Their  apprehensions  were  not  quieted  until  the  trustees,  on  July  26, 
1848,  made  public  a  contract  between  the  trustees  and  the  law  professor 
"forever  freeing  the  institution  and  the  church  from  any  liability  or 
expense  for  the  law  school  and  guaranteeing  all  the  income  from  said 
school  for  eight  years  to  the  law  professor.'' 

METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION— COUR8K   OF   STI'DY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1847,  in  the  law  office  of  Robert 
L.  Caruthers.  There  were  7  students.  The  present  chancellor  of  the 
university  was  one  of  the  number.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  7 
had  become  13.  Judge  Caruthers  adopted  a  system  of  instruction 
wholly  different  from  the  one  in  vogue.  The  prevailiug  system  was  the 
lecture  system.  Judge  Caruthers  acted  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
folly  to  try  toimprove  upon  a  good  text-book.  He  accortlingly  assigned 
a  lesson  in  the  text,  and  the  next  day  questioned  each  member  of  the 
class  upon  it.  His  endeavor  was  to  make  these  examinations  very 
searching,  thereby  bringing  out  the  points  of  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  student.  The  explanation  of  these  points  and  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  text  took  the  place  of  formal  lectures. 

It  was  urged  against  the  lecture  system  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion;  but  under  this  system  fear  of  fail- 
ure in  the  presence  of  his  classmates  and  a  spiiit  of  emulation  would 
lead  a  student  to  do  real,  earnest  work. 
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This  was  only  one  part  of  tbe  scheme  of  instmction.  The  other  part 
was  the  moot  court.  Here  cases  were  tried  and  judgments  rendered 
just  as  in  actual  court,  the  students  impersonating  the  parties  to  the 
suit,  the  attorneys,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  court.  At  every  step 
of  the  proceedings  the  learner  had  Judge  Caruthers's  History  of  a  Law 
Suit  to  guide  him.  What  more  than  anything  else  made  these  moot 
courts  of  such  great  practical  value  was  the  i)resence  on  the  bench  of 
men  who  had  just  come  fi'om  like  positions  in  the  real  courts  of  the 
land.  Judge  GaruthersJ^il  worn  the  ermine  for  fourteen  years,  and 
Judge  Green,  who  soon  joined  him,  had  sat  ou  the  supreme  bench  of 
Tennessee  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  useless  to  descant  upon  the  merits 
of  the  moot  court  as  a  place  where  the  principles  of  law  can  be  practi- 
cally applied.  Suffice*  it  to  say  that  the  high  position  accorded  it  in 
the  scheme  of  instruction  had  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Lebanon  Law  School. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  to  teach  methods  of  procedure 
and  such  law  as  is  needed  in  actual  i)ractice,  rather  than  to  delve  into 
origins  and  to  trace  the  history  of  legal  principles.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  live  American  law. 

Until  1853  the  course  of  study  covered  two  years,  of  ten  months  each. 
A  student,  however,  could  complete  it  in  less  time  if  his  i)revious  read- 
ing would  justify  him  in  doing  so.  In  1853  the  course  was  shortened 
to  fifteen  months.  Since  1871  it  has  been  only  ten  months,  comprising 
a  junior  and  a  senior  course  of  five  months  each.  A  man  can  graduate 
in  five  months,  i)rovided  he  can  successfully  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  senior  course.  One  reason  for  reducing  the  curriculum  to 
ten  months  was  that  other  schools  had  done  the  same.  This  was  not 
long  after  the  war.  The  country  was  still  impoverished.  Most  young 
men  could  not  affi>rd  to  spend  more  than  one  year  at  a  law  school. 
Poverty  forced  them  into  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Inasmuch  as  a 
student  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  remain  longer  than  a  year, 
it  was  thought  best  to  present  in  that  time  as  comi)reheusive,  all-inclu- 
sive a  view  of  the  subject  as  i)Ossible.  Other  reasons  were  given  for 
the  change,  but  these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  much  force.  The 
best  law  schools  of  the  country  are  now  increasing  their  courses  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years.  Cumberland  University,  as  well  as  other 
southern  schools,  will  have  to  follow  suit  or  else  take  lower  rank. 

EXLA«GKMKNT   OF   LAW  FACULTY. 

The  second  year  of  the  school,- 1848-'49,  there  were  25  students  in 
attendance;  the  third  year  there  were  40.  The  enteii^rise  was  an 
assured  success.  The  need  of  more  teachers  was  felt.  Accordingly, 
the  services  of  Nathan  Green,  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  Bromfield 
L.  Bidley ,  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  State,  were  secured.  They  could 
give  toj^he  law  school  only  their  court  vacations.  This  was  found  to  be 
inaofiicient.    Judge  Gre^n  was  therefore  persuaded  to  retire  from  tU<^ 
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bencli  and  devote  liis  whole  time  to  tko  law  Bchool.  This  was  in  1852. 
The  services  of  Judge  Bidley  were  tken  disx>ensed  witb.  But  ere  long 
the  need  of  a  third  professor  was  seriously  felt,  and  in  1856  Ifathau 
Green,  jr.,  was  added  to  the  fsLCxdty.  lu  1859  John  Cartwright  Garter, 
another  alumnus,  became  a  professor  iu  the  school,  but  he  i^mained 
only  a  year. 

LARGEST  LAW   SCnOOL  IX  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  1852,  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Gumberlaiid  University 
law  school  had  86  students,  and,  iu  point  of  numbers,  ranked  second 
iu  the  United  States^  It  held  this  position  uninterruptedly  until  1858, 
when  it  took  first  rank  among  the  law  schools  of  the  country.  Its 
roll  showed  an  attendance  of  188.  The  Dane  law  school,  at  Harvard, 
came  next  with  146.  The  years  preceding  the  civil  war  were  glorious 
ones  for  the  Lebanon  law  school.  Its  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  its  halls  were  crowded  with  the  choicest  youth  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Many  young  men  in  those  antebellum  days  studied  law  at 
Lebanon,  not  as  a  profession,  but  the  better  to  fit  themselves  for  citi- 
zenship. 

mOH     PROFESSIONAL    AND    MORAL     CHARACTER     OV     LAW    FACl'LTY — SKETCHES    OF 

PROFESSORS. 

If  it  is  asked  what  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Lebanon  law  school,  we  would  reply,  the  character  of  its  professors. 
They  were  men  who  for  years  had  fiUed  the  highest  judicial  offices  iu 
the  State,  and  who  were  known  and  respected  throughout  the  South 
for  their  eminent  legal  ability  and  their  high  moral  character.  When 
such  men  left  the  bench  for  the  x>rofessor's  chair  it  is  not  strange  that 
young  men  flocked  to  hear  them.  Too  great  praise  can  not  be  given 
Abraham  Garuthers  and  Nathan  Green  for  forsaking  the  active  pursuit 
of  a  profession  in  whicli  they  easily  stood  first  for  the  less  honored  and 
less  lucrative  position  of  teachers  of  youth.  This,  the  unselfish  renun- 
ciation of  place  and  the  consecration  to  a  humble  work,  was  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Lebanon  law  school. 

Judge  Garuthers  had  been  on  the  circuit  bench  continuously  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  last  election  no  opposition  whatever  had  been 
offered  to  his  reappointment.  "  It  is  said  that  fewer  of  his  decisions 
were  overruled  than  those  of  any  judge  who  ever  occupied  a  seat  so 
long  on  the  bench.  Very  many  of  his  decisions  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  in  affirmation  of  its  own."  About 
the  time  that  the  law  school  was  started  at  Lebanon  liis  History  of  a  Law 
Suit  appeared.  It  was  then  a  small  40-page  book,  but  was  afterwards 
enlarged  to  a  600-page  volume.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
Some  one  has  called  it  ^^  the  clearest  and  most  lucid  exposition  of  law 
in  practice  that  has  ever  been  written."  Besides  this  well-known 
work,  Judge  Garuthers  wrote  a  little  book,  American  I^w,  as  an  intro- 
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dncticm  to  the  «tndy  of  law.  When  the  war  broke  out  lie  was  gather- 
ing the  materials  for  a  work  of  wider  8coi)e  than  any  he  had  yet  writ- 
ten. The  charactcriBtics  of  his  style  were  clearness,  vigor,  terseness, 
and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  coudensation. 

Judge  Green  had  been  on  the  bench  even  longer  than  Judge  Canithers 
After  serving  for  a  few  years  as  chancellor  when  there  were  only  two 
in  the  State  he  was  electe<l  in  1831  to  the  supreme  court.  Here  he  re- 
mained by  rei>e:ited  reelection,  until  his  resignation  in  1852.  lie  was 
a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  his  earnestness  and  dignity  well 
befitted  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Like  Judge  Caruthers,  he  was  noted 
for  his  uprightnes.s  and  integrity.  "  He  was  a  teacher  of  righteousness, 
whose  voice  was  heard,  felt,  and  remembered  throughout  the  State 
He  was  indeed  the  Sir  Matthew  Hale  of  Tennessee." 

Hon.  Bromfield  L.  Kidley,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty,  like  his  colleagues,  had  a  long  experience  on  the  bench.  He 
was  twenty  years  a  Tennessee  chancellor. 

CIVIL   WAU   CLOKKR    LAW    S<^HOOr. — RKOPKNKD, 

It  was  not  long  after  the  civil  war  began  before  the  law  school  dis- 
banded and  its  students  were  hurrying  to  the  front,  some  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  Union,  but  the  majority  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  Confederacy.  Nearly  every  alumnus  of  the  school  took 
part  in  the  conflict.  Some  rose  to  high  position,  others  remained  in 
the  ranks.  Robert  I latton,  Alexander  W.  Cami)bell,  and  John  C.  Carter 
became  brigadier-generals  in  the  Confederate  army;  William  B.  Bate 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  The  first  three  were  graduates  of 
the  law  school.  Gen.  Bate  had  been  a  student,  but  did  not  gi\aduate. 
Gen.  Carter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin;  Gen.  Hatton  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Tines.  Judge  Green  and  Judge  Caruthers 
were  strong  Union  men  and  opposers  of  secession,  but  when  the  issue 
was  finally  drawn  they  went  with  their  section.  Judge  Green,  who  was 
growing  old,  staid  quietly  at  home.  Judge  Caruthers  was  elected  in 
1861  te  the  Tennessee  legislature,  ^lien  the  country  was  ov(»rrun  by 
the  Fe<leral  trooi)s  he  went  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  escape  arrest.  There  he 
died  among  strangers,  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1802,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  tlie  buildings  were  in  ashes,  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  dead,  and  there  seemed  little  prosi)e('t  of  successfully  rees- 
tablishing the  law  school.  Judge  Green,  now  in  his  seventy-third  year 
and  in  very  feeble  health,  was  averse  to  any  attempt  to  rcA-ivo  it.  Kev- 
ertheless  the  attempt  was  made.  Judge  Green  consented  to  lend  the 
influence  of  liis  name,  but  the  labor  of  instruction  was  expected  to  fall 
mainly  on  his  son.  When  the  school  opened  in  September  of  1865,  20  stu- 
dents, all  beginners  in  law,  presented  themsi'lves.  Every  one  of  them 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  late  conflict.  One  was  a  Federal  colonel, 
another  was  a  Confederate  general.    By  the  end  of  the  year  their  num- 
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bers  had  increased  to  43.    Old  Judge  Green  died  in  March,  18GG.     His 
pupils  followed  him  to  his  grave  with  the  affection  of  children. 

There  were  not  wanting  fears  that  this  calamity  would  break  up  the 
law  school,  but  not  so.  The  services  of  Judge  Henry  Cooper,  of  the 
circuit  court,  were  secured,  and  the  school  went  on.  In  1872-'73  there 
were  103  matriculat<3S.  Judge  Cooper  resigned  in  18G8  and  removed  to 
Nashville.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, beating  Andrew  Johnson  by  4  votes. 

DEATH   OF   ROBKUT  L.    CAmTIIEIlS. 

Judge  Robert  L.  Caruthers  succeeded  Judge  Cooper  as  a  professor 
in  the  Lebanon  law  faculty.  He  was  himself  succeedeil  in  1880  by 
Andrew  B.  Martin.  He  died  in  1882.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  hun  as  the  stiiunch  friend  and  liberal  benefactor  of  Cumberland 
University.  That  he  stood  high  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  public  man  is  evi- 
denced by  the  positions  he  filled.  "  He  held  many  positions  of  trust, 
having  been  attorney-general  in  one  of  the  judicial  districts,  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  member  of  the  Confederate  congress.  Confederate  governor-elect 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court.'' 

PKKSKNT  FACULTY. 

Andrew  B.  Martin  and  Nathan  Green,  jr.,  compose  the  present  law 
faculty.  Prof.  Martin,  who  succeeded  Robert  L.  Caruthers  both  as  law 
professor  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  graduating 
in  the  Lebanon  law  school,  practiced  his  profession  for  many  years. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee.  Prof.  Green  has  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  Cumberland  University.  He  has-been  a  professor  of  law  for 
thirty-four  years  and  chancellor  for  seventeen  years. 

Over  2,000  young  men  have  attended  the  Lebanon  law  school,  and 
between  1,400  and  1,500  have  completed  the  course.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about  00. 

PROMINEXT   tJKADUATKS   OK   LEBANON   LAW    SCHOOL. 

This  sketch  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  mentioning  "  a  few  of  the 
sons  of  the  Lebanon  law  school  who  have  filled  and  are  filling  high 
places:  James  D.  Porter,  lately  governor  of  Tennessee  and  more 
recently  assistant  secretary  of  state;  William  B.  Bate,  at  present  a  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  in  the  United  States  Congress ;  James  B.  McCreary, 
recently  governor  of  Kentucky  and  now  in  the  United  States  Congress; 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  lately  United  States  Senator  and  now  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States;  H.  H.  Lurton  and  W.  C.  Caldwell, 
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jadges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee^  R.  R.  Gaines,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas;  Stirling  R.  Cockrill,  judge  of  supreme  court  of 
Arkansas;  F.  N.  McClelland,  judge  of  the  supreme- court  of  Alabama, 
and  scores  of  judges  of  lower  courts,  State  and  Federal,  and  members 
of  Congress." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  m^lVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
By  Prof.  WiLUAM  P.  Trent,  m.  a. 
IDEALS  OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 

The  germ  of  the  University  of  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  a  plan 
formed  by  Jame«  Hervey  Otey,  first  bishop  of  Tennessee,  of  establish- 
ing in  his  missionary  field,  which  practically  covered  the  present  South- 
western States,  "a  large  institution,"  under  tlie  control  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  "  in  which  religion  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  every  les- 
son of  a  secular  character,  and  young  men  be  prepared  for  the  minis- 
try.''  *  While  awaiting  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  plan,  Bishop 
Otey  founded  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  his  home,  a  school  for  girls,  which  is 
still  in  existence  and  still  known  as  ^^  The  Columbia  Institute."  He 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  then  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Columbia.  When  Dr.  Polk  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Aikansas,  etc.  (1838),  and  when,  later,  he  became  bishop  of 
Louisiana  (1841),  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  much  towai'd  the  realization 
of  Bishop  Otey's  idea  of  a  great  church  university.  Being  a  younger 
and,  by  reason  of  his  military  training,  a  more  dashing  man.  Bishop 
Polk  was  the  first  to  take  a  decisive  step  toward  establishing  this  ideal 
university;  and,  being  more  of  a  partisan  than  Bishop  Otey,  he  was 
impelled  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  latter's  scheme.  Instead  of  a  uni- 
versity of  the  Southwest,  a  university  of  the  South,  under  the  control 
of  the  church,  seemed  the  fitting  thing  to  a  warrior  bishop  who  was  to 
lay  down  his  life  a  few  years  later  in  defense  of  that  South. 

The  decisive  step  taken  by  Bishop  Polk  was  the  issuing  of  a  pam- 
phlet, dat^d  July  1, 185G,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississipi)i, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  In  this  pamphlet,  after  dwelling  upon  the  need 
of  the  South  for  institutions  of  learning  which  should  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  highest  grade  at  the  North,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
obligation  resting,  as  he  conceived,  upon  Southern  churchmen  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  their  children  under  religious  auspices.  Bishop 
Polk  suggested  a  combined  movement  among  his  Episcopal  brethren 
to  establish  a  university,  under  joint  diocesan  control,  to  be  situated  in 
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some  e^itral  position,  sucli  as  the  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  range  in 
Tennessee.  He  farther  saggested  that  the  meeting  of  the  Oeneral  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  daring  the  ensuing  automn  would 
be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  bishops  to  hold  a  i)ersonal  conference 
on  the  subject. 

Bishop  Polk's  pamphlet  was  well  received  by  the  bishops  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  not  only  chimed  in  with  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  university  of  high  grade,  which  should 
also  be  a  church  institution,^  but  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  general 
movement  toward  Southern  index>endenco,  which  was  manifesting  itself 
in  Southern  commercial  conventions  as  well  as  in  the  violent  party 
strifes  which  soon  precipitated  the  war  of  secession.  The  Southern 
bishops  accordingly  met  in  council  during  the  session  of  the  General 
Oonvention  in  October,  1856,  and  resolved  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
friends  of  the  church  in  their  Tesi>ective  dioceses.  This  address  was 
signed  by  nine  bishops  on  October  23, 185G,  and  was  immediately  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  keynote  naturally  coin- 
cided with  that  struck  by  Bishop  Polk's  letter;  but  certain  deflnite 
steps  toward  organization  were  detailed,  many  of  which  were  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  university  subsequently 
established  in  consequence  of  this  episcopal  appeal. 

The  address  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Ofters  of  land  and  money 
came  firom  communities  anxious  to  secure  the  site  of  the  proi>osed  insti- 
tntion,  and  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  bishops  each  diocese 
elected  one  clerical  and  two  lay  trustees  to  serve  in  conjunction  with 
tiie  nine  diocesans.  The  board  thus  constituted  met  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tsun,  Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1857.  After  appropriate  patriotic 
and  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  several  hundred  visitors  took  party 
the  trustees  proceeded  to  the  work  of  organization. 

ANTE  BELLUM   ORaANIZATION. 

Twenty  trustees  from  seven  dioceses  constituted  the  board  which  met 
at  Lookout  Mountain  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Otcy.  The  main 
business  transacted,  besides  the  appointment  of  important  committees 
on  the  subjects  of  site,  charter,  etc.,  was  the  adoption  of  a"  declaration 
of  principles  ^  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  bisbops  in  tlieir  first  address.  The  gist  of  this  '^  declaration''  was 
that  the  university  (which  as  yet  had  no  name,  although  the  name  it 
now  bears  had  been  already  advocated)  should  be  "  under  the  sole  and 
I>erx>etual  direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  represented 
througb  a  board  of  trustees''  (to  be  elected  as  above  described);  that 
it  should  not  be  "put  into  operation  until  the  sum  of  at  least  $500,0(K)'' 
had  been  "actually  secured;"  and,  finally,  that  its  location  should  be 
**  as  central  to  all  the  contracting  dioceses  "  as  possible. 


1  Biflhop  Elliott^  of  Georgia,  lia<l  beou  osx)ecially  activo  iu  tiie  cause  of  church  oda- 
eation. 
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An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
November  25, 1857.  At  this  meeting  a  charter  was  drafted  and  adopted, 
the  bishops  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  were  appointed  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions for  the  work,  and  the  questions  of  name  and  site  were  discussed 
and  practically  settled.  For  the  honor  and  advantages  of  securing  the 
site  of  the  university  many  places  competed,  to  wit:  Huntsville,  Ala.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  McMinnville,  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  Se- 
wanee,  then  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  cliff.  So  much  interest  was 
excited  over  the  question  of  location  that  a  two-thirds'  rule,  was  adopted, 
and  seventeen  ballots  were  taken  before  Sewanee  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes.  Less  interest  was  manifested  in  the  choice  of  a  name 
for  the  university,  but  still  the  name  it  now  bears  was  not  chosen  with- 
out some  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  trustees  met  next  at  Beersheba  Springs,  Tenn.,  on  July  4, 1858. 
The  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  January  0,  1858,  was 
accepted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution. 
Another  committee  was  charged  with  the  task  of  selecting  an  agent, 
who  should  visit  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  America  and 
make  such  reports  as  would  assist  the  trustees  ^'  in  rightly  commencing 
and  successfully  conducting  ^  their  proposed  university.  At  this  meet- 
ing an  attempt  was  made,  chiefly  by  the  Alabama  trustees,  to  defeat 
the  choice  of  Sewanee  as  the  site  of  the  university;  but  matters  had 
gone  too  far  and  the  attempt  miscarried.  It  was,  possibly,  to  reassure 
the  public  mind  that  the  trustees  shortly  after  issued  a  pamphlet  to 
the  Southern  dioceses  justifying  their  choice  of  what  most  i>eople  seemed 
to  regard  as  a  rugged  mountain  peak.  They  admitted  that  if  they  could 
have  pitched  upon  a  large  city  of  undoubted  healthfulness,  they  would 
have  preferred  it  to  the  virgin  plateau  of  the  Cumberland,  but  they 
assured  their  critics  that  Sewanee  could  be  -reached  by  railroad,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  students  and  visitors  to  be  practiced 
Alpine  climbers.  They  also  informed  the  public  that  students  would 
"  have  about  as  much  to  dread  from  milk  sickness  " — that  mysterious 
disease — "asixom  the  Indians  who  once  roamed  over  these  hills  and 
swarmed  in  these  valleys.'' 

On  August  10,  1859,  the  trustees  again  met  at  Beersheba.  The  gen- 
eral commissioners,  Bishops  Polk  and  Elliott,  made  a  most  encouraging 
report.  They  had  some  months  previously  (February  24)  published  an 
address  in  which  they  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  e^ipected  from 
the  establishment  of  the  university,  and  gave  assurance  that  the  money 
they  might  raise  would  not  be  squandered  ui)on  the  realization  of  a 
temporary  or  insignificant  scheme.  In  response  to  this  appeal  they 
received  by  August  $303,580  *^  in  cash,  bonds,  and  notes,  payable  in 
available  periods,"  together  with  $115,000  in  pledges  uncovered  as  yet 
by  notes.  Most  of  this  amount  had  come  from  one  diocese,  Louisiana, 
and  the  commissioners  felt  assured  that  the  three  millions  they  had 
set  their  hearts  on  would  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.    The 
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treasorei*  reiwrtied,  furthermore,  that  ho  had  in  hand  a  bond  of  CoL 
Isaac  Crown,  of  Alabama,  for  $25,000,  given  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  agriculture.  The  committee  on  survey  and  selection 
likewise  made  a  report  declaring  that  they  had  surveyed  certain  tracts 
of  land  already  deeded  to  the  university,  amounting  to  9,525  acres.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  general  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the  trustees 
adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  in  February  of  the  following  year. 

The  principal  business  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  proposed 
constitution  and  statutes  of  the  university.  The  committee  having 
these  in  charge  had  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  working  sys- 
tems of  the 'great  American  and  European  universities,  and  their 
rei)ort  met  with  general  commendation.  The  final  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  which  was  held  at  Sewanee  on  October  9  of  the  same 
year  (1860).  At  this  meeting,  after  certain  amendments,  the  constitu- 
tion and  statutes  were  adopted  in  the  shape  in  which  they  practically 
stand  to-day. 

There  is  little  in  these  documents  that  calls  for  special  notice  here. 
The  senior  bishop  by  consecration  was  to  be  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity; but  the  real  executive  head  was  the  vice-chancellor,  who  was  to 
be  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  hebdomadal  board,  which  was  to  consist 
of  twelve  professors  and  no  more.  The  elective  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  practically  adopted,  and  great  j^ower  and  freedom 
were  reposed  in  the  heads  of  schools.  Professors'  salaries  were  to 
range  from  83,000  to  $5,000,  and  each  professor  was  to  be  furnished 
with  a  house.  This  liberality  was  paralleled  by  the  magnificent  scope 
given  to  the  aca<lemic  and  professional  dei)artments  of  the  university. 
Thirty-two  separate  schools  were  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  i>os- 
sible,  to  wit:  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  i^hysics,  (5) 
metaphysics,  (G)  history  and  archaeology,  (7)  natural  science,  "with 
cabinets  and  gardens  of  plants  attached,"  (8)  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
paleontology,  (9)  civil  engineering,  (10)  theoretical  and  experimental 
chemistry,  (11)  chemistry  "applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,"  (12) 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  "with  farm  attached,"  (13)  moral 
science  and  evidences  of  Christian  religion,  (14)  English,  (15)  French, 
(16)  German,  (17)  Spanish,  (18)  Italian,  (19)  "  school  of  oriental  lan- 
guage and  literature,"  (20)  "  school  of  the  philosophy  of  language," 
(21)  "  school  of  the  philosophy  of  education,"  (22)  "  school  of  rhetoric, 
criticism,  elocution,  and  composition,"  (23)  "  school  of  American  his- 
tory and  antiquities,"  (24)  "  school  of  ethnology  and  universal  geog- 
raphy," (25)  "school  of  astronomy  (with  observatory)  and  physical 
geography,"  (26)  "  school  of  political  science,  political  economy,  statis- 
tics, law  of  nations,  spirit  of  laws,  general  principles  of  government, 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  (27)  "  school  of  commerce  and 
trade,  including  the  history  and  laws  of  banking,  exchange,  insurance, 
brokerage,  and  bookkeeping,"  (28)  theology,  (29)  law,  (30)  medicine, 
(31)  mines  and  mining,  (32)  fine  arts,  including  sacxed  isiv\&\&« 
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It  18  no  wonder  that  the  men  who  eouhl  plan  such  an  institution  felt 
8wei)t  away  by  enthusiasm  when,  on  October  10,  1860,  ^*  8  bishops,  200 
presbyters,  aiul  5^000  people  assembled  on  top  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  ^  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  University 
of  the  South.  What  wonder  that  when  Col.  John  S,  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  orator  of  the  day,  turned  to  Bishop  Polk  and  exclaimed: 
"  When  it  pleaseth  Go<l,  your  Master,  to  stay  your  radiant  and  strong 
right  arm  from  His  battlefields  on  earth  and  call  you  to  share  His 
everlasting  ti'iumph,  the  heavens  and  your  grateful  country  will  read 
on  your  gravestone,  ^  The  founder  of  the  University  of  the  South,' "  his 
auditors  were  convulsed  with  tears ;  what  wonder  that  they  saw  nothing 
exaggerated  or  rhetorical  about  the  oompliment;  that  they  forgot  that 
there  was  littiie  likelihood  that  in  tlie  ajf^proaching  strife  of  the  sections 
they  would  be  allowed  to  build  in  peace  upon  the  corner  stone  Bishop 
Polk  had  laid.  And  yet  some  thoughtful  men  of  that  assembly  must 
have  felt  as  it  di8x>ersed  that  the  year  ISGO  was  a  bad  one  for  the  in- 
ception of  a  peaceful  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
afiyone  dreamed  that  in  less  than  three  years  hostile  squadrons  would 
be  marching  over  the  very  spot  where  robed  prelates  and  vested  choris- 
ters had  assisted  in  consecrating  a  stone  which  was  destined  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces  by  wanton  or  thoughtless  foes. 

POST-BELLUX  ORGANIZATION. 

Only  one  meeting  of  the  trustees  took  place  during  the  war,  and  that 
was  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  October  14, 18C1.  Although  the  great 
struggle  was  in  full  career,  and  although  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
of  endowment,  Bishop  Polk,  was  serving  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
the  other,  Bishop  Elliott,  was  about  to  resign  his  position  because  he 
found  it  impossible  to  make  collections,  the  board  did  not  wave^  for  an 
instant  in  its  high  purposes,  but  went  on  calmly  adopting  rules  of  order 
for  its  own  government  and  devising  plans  for  laying  off  the  university 
domain.  But  as  the  conflict  deei)ened  rules  of  order  and  plans  had  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  youths  who  had  looked  forward  to  becoming  the  first 
matriculants  of  the  University  of  the  South  were  ere  long  sleeping  on 
some  glorious  or  disastrous  battlefield,  l^ut  although  the  rude  begin- 
liings  of  the  university  at  Sewance  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
although  the  founder  and  many  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise were  swept  away,  still  the  idea  of  the  University  of  the  South 
was  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 

In  March,  1806,  the  Bt.  Rev.  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  bishop  of  Ten- 
nessee, went  to  the  then  deserted  Sewanee  and  "planted  across  upon 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  mission.^  *  In  May  of  the  same  year  a  build- 
ing was  put  up  for  a  "  Training  and  Tlwwlogical  School."  This  building, 
a  rude  affair,  was  called  Otey  Hall  and  the  funds  used  to  erect  it  were 
the  ])rocecds  of  collections  made  by  Bisliop  Quintard.    A  few  montlui 

» "Where  the  oratory  of  St.  Luke's  Theological  Hall  now  stands. 
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Iftter  BIbIu^  Quiiitaitl  and  «i  zealous  lay  tiustee,  Mr.  George  B.  Fair- 
banks, of  Florida,  erected  residences  and  brought  tlieir  £Euuilies  to 
Sewanee.  In  Oetober  tbe  cliancellor^  Bisbop  Elliott^  called  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  at  Sewanee  (or  University  Place,  as  it  was  then  called) 
and  there  it  was  determined  unanimously  that  the  work  of  establishing 
the  university  should  be  canieil  on. 

In  February,  1867,  Bishop  Green,  of  ^Mississippi,  then  chancellor 
through  the  death  of  Bisliop  Elliott,  called  a  meeting  of  the  board  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  g(X)d  work  by 
developing  the  small  school  alreadj-  x)lanncd  into  a  '<  high  school  of  the 
best  description."'  Bishop  Quiutard  and  Maj.  Fairbanks  were  appointed 
commissioners  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  small  amount  of  money  which 
was  judiciously  expended  on  the  necessary  buildings.  At  this  meeting 
Bishop  Quintard  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 

In  August,  1867,  tlic  trustees  met  at  University  Place  and  resolved 
to  make  an  api>eal  to  the  generosity  of  English  churchmen,  through 
tho  instrumentality'  of  the  approaching  Lambeth  cx)nference.  Bishop 
Quintard,  who  attended  the  conference,  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  great  interest  in  his  mission.  The  two  arch- 
bishops and  many  bishops  and  clergymen  gave  aid  both  by  their  prayers 
and  contributions,  and  a  sufficient  furnl  was  raised  to  enable  the  trus- 
tees formally  to  oi>eu  a  "junior  department  of  the  university,"  i.  e.,  a 
grammar  school,  on  September  18,  18G8.  Among  the  promoters  of  the 
university  in  England  was  the  Bev.  F. W.  Tremlett,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Belsize  Park,  London.  In  consideration  of  his  services  he 
was  given  the  first  honorary  degree  (D.  C.  L.)  conferred  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  tirst  buildings  received  his  name. 

Meanwhile  unini[X)rtiuit  meetings  of  the  board  had  been  held  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  secure  the  services  of  the  eminent  scien- 
tist. Commodore  M.  F.  JMaury,  iis  vice-chancellor.^  This  failing,  Bishop 
Quiut;ird  was  induced  to  retain  the  oilice.  A  head  master  for  the  new 
iprammar  school  was  secured  in  the  i>erBon  of  Gen.  Josiah  Oorgas,  late 
head  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Gorgas 
was  nominally  head  of  the  junior  dei)artment,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  fix)m 
the  vague  way  in  which  the  duties  of  his  situation  are  descri!)ed  in  the 
records  that  he  was  practically  imt  in  charge  of  a  preparatory  school, 
which  opened  with  9  students  and  4  teachers  or  "professors."  By  the 
the  summer  of  1801)  these  1)  students  had  increased  to  IK),  and  the  trus- 
tees determined  to  organize  a  distinct  grammar  school  as  soon  as  ihjs- 
sible.  Buildings,  however,  were  a  necessity,  for  the  newly  built  and 
by  no  means  large  chai>el  had  to  be  used  as  a  study  and  recitation  hall. 
I^or  were  there  sufiicient  boarding  halls  to  accommoilate  the  incoming 
students.    But  how  could  tho  trustees  meet  all  the  demands  upon  them 

*  Bishops  Otey  and  Polk  wero  both  doad. 

'  It  IB  said  that  efforts  W'oro  made  to  secure  the  bcrvices  of  Gcq.  Uobcrt  £.  Lee, 
hat  no  official  action  seems  to  have  been  taken. 
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when  the  report  of  the  fiuauce  committee  showed  that  during  the  pre- 
vious year  (August,  1868,  to  August,  1869)  not  quite  815,000  had  been 
collected.  They  might,  however,  have  profited  by  the  reflection  that 
over  two-thirds  of  this  amount  had  been  raised  by  one  enthusiastic 
man.  Bishop  Quintard,  and  they  had  little  reason  to  waste  their  time 
in  heartily  approving  "of  the  offer  of  a  gentleman  of  Louisiana  to 
establish  a  prize  medal  for  gentlemanly  deportment." 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  report  which  the  vice-chancellor  addressed  to 
the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  July,  1870,  that  the  university  had  al- 
ready developed  many  of  the  features  that  characterize  it  to-day.  The 
winter  vacation  had  been  adopted,  giving  a  practically  continuous  ses- 
sion from  March  to  December,  although  the  scholastic  year  was  divided 
into  two  terms,  Trinity  and  Lent,  beginning  in  August  and  March, 
respectively.  The  system  of  distributing  students  by  tens  and  scores 
in  private  boarding  halls  was  also  coming  into  vogue.  The  military 
drill  (abolished  in  1891)  was  also  a  feature  of  early  Sewance  life,  and 
the  easy,  dignified  manners  of  the  students,  with  \^hich  visitors  are  now 
so  much  impressed,  formed  a  special  topic  of  hopeful  prognostication 
in  Bishop  Quintard's  report,  referred  to  above.  The  faculty  then,  as 
now,  was  overworked,  but  enthusiastic  and  confident  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. It  consisted,  besideb  the  vice-chancellor,  of  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas, 
professor  of  civil  engineering;  Rev.  F.  A.  Shoup,^  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Robert  Dabney,  M.  A.,  professor  of  metsiphysics;  Rev.  F.  A. 
Juny,  s.  T.  D.,  professor  of  modern  languages;  John  B.  Elliott,  M.  D., 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  Gaskie  Harrison,  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. Of  these  gentlemen  Prof.  Shoup  is  the  only  one  still  connected 
with  the  university  and  his  services  have  not  been  continuous. 

In  1871  the  vice-chancellor  was  able  to  reiK)rt  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  grammar  school  and  university  together  amounted  to  nearly 
200.  The  school  was  now  more  completely  separated  from  the  univer- 
sity proper,  and  a  new  chair,  that  of  moral  science,  was  instituted  in 
the  latter.  To  this  the  Rev.  William  P.  DuBose,  m.  a.,  was  elected, 
and  the  duties  of  chaplain  were  likewise  intrusted  to  him.  The  use  of 
the  scholastic  cap  and  gown  by  officers  and  students  was  determined 
ui>on  by  the  trustees  at  this  session ;  and,  as  there  were  114  students  to 
wear  them  and  as  the  grammar  school,  with  125  pupils,  seemed  to  as- 
sure a  plentiful  supply  of  students  for  the  future,  it  looked  as  if  the 
dark  days  of  the  university  were  beginning  to  pass  away.  But  such 
was  not  the  case. 

The  year  1872-'73,  it  is  true,  saw  a  loss  of  only  three  students.  The  loss 
of  two  professors.  Dr.  Juny  and  Mr.  C.  L.  C.  Minor,  but  recently  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Latin,  was  somewhat  comi)ensated  by  the  election  of  a 
resident  vice-chancellor  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Gorgas,  Bishop  Quin- 
tard's  episcopal  duties  leaving  him  no  time  for  extra  work.    The  next 

*  A  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  ex-Confederate  brigadier.  Gen.  Shonp  served 
the  nniversity  as  chaplain  for  a  few  years. 
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year  saw  a  fair  increase  of  students  and  the  first  degrees^  not  honor- 
ary,  that  the  university  had  conferred.  Only  four  of  these  degrees 
were  given,  the  faculty  and  trustees  having  determined  to  hold  up  the 
high  standard  in  this  matter  for  which  the  University  of  Virginia  had 
long  been  celebrated.  This  i)olicy  has  since  been  rigorously  pursued, 
and  wherever  the  university  is  known  the  vahie  of  its  degrees  is  recog- 
nized. Thelack  of  interest  among  ex-students  which  invariably  attends 
institutions  which  do  not  graduate  fairly  numerous  classes  has  been 
compensated  in  the  case  of  Sewanee  by  the  intense  love  which  the 
nnique  character  of  the  place  inspires  in  all  who  come  within  reach  of 
its  influence.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  1873  a  system  of  degrees 
was  established  by  the  board  which,  with  a  few  changes,  has  lasted 
till  the  present  day,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  recent 
modifications  in  the  master's  degi*ee  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are 
strikingly  in  unison  with  the  views  held  with  regard  to  that  degree  by 
the  Sewanee  trustees  of  eighteen  years  before. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  are  no  great  changes  to  be  noted, 
but  the  number  of  students  was  obviously  falling  oflf.  Two  new  profes- 
sors. Col.  P.  Schaller  and  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  latter  being  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  the  Confederate  commanders, 
were  appointed  to  the  chau-s  of  modem  languages  and  mathematics  va- 
cated by  Dr.  Juny  and  Gen.  Shoup.  The  theological  department  received 
a  more  definite  constitution  through  the  election  of  Rev.  George  T.  Wil- 
mer  to  the  chair  of  systematic  divinity  and  through  the  generous  gift 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  of  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  theological  hall.  Another  permanent  building  which  was 
going  up  was  a  library,  the  gift  of  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  but  as  yet  the 
books  to  put  in  it  were  few  and  far  between.  But  Bishop  Quintard  was 
still  laboring  indefatigably,  and  he  had  just  (187G)  preached  in  England 
155  sermons  and  made  numerous  addresses,  all  on  behalf  of  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  result  of  his  labors  he  was  enabled  to  report  to  the  trustees 
that  he  had  collected,  including  the  donation  of  Mrs.  Manigault,  nearly 
$40,000. 

But  in  1878,  despite  these  gifts,  the  university  was  in  serious  embar- 
rassments. The  professors  depended  for  their  salaries  on  fees  from 
students,  and  there  was  a  still  greater  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  many 
who  were  enrolled  did  not  pay  for  their  tuition.  Retrenchment  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  so  the  professors  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment were  thrown  for  their  supi>ort  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
various  dioceses,  a  sorry  maintenance,  and  the  incumbent  of  one 
chair  (modern  languages)  was  not  reelected  at  the  end  of  his  five  years' 
term.  'The  vice-chancellorship,  too,  made  vacant  by  the  a<!cei)tance  by 
Gen.  Gorgas  of  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  w^as  left 
in  abeyance,  and  the  able  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  John  B.  Elliott, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty.  An  endeavor  was  made  at  this 
Joncture  to  induce  Kentucky  to  unite  with  her  sister  dioceses  in  the 
3060  TENN 14 
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control  and  support  of  tlie  aniversity;   but  the  effort  was  not  suc- 
cessful until  seven  years  later. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  this  time  that  tried  men's  souls  in  Se- 
wanee  is  a  privately  printed  ^^  Report  of  the  hebdomadal  board  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  August,  1879."  The  document  is  rather  an  address 
full  of  the  love  and  faith  that  had  characterized  the  faculty  in  the 
past,  but  full  also  of  misgivings  as  to  the  future.  The  history  of  their 
struggles  is  plainly  written  in  the  following  abridged  list  of  ^^  obsta- 
cles" to  tlie  university's  success: 

(1)  Want  of  endowment,  involTing  want  of  adequate  instrnction  in  soveral 
branches,  chiefly  scientific ;  want  of  apparatns,  laboratories,  coUections,  and  of  a 
library. 

(2)  A  very  high  tuition  fee. 

(3)  Inability  of  trustees  to  meet  more  than  once  a  year,  or  for  more  than  a  week 
then. 

(4)  Absence  of  a  permanent  executive  body  resident  at  Sewanee  throughout  the 
year. 

(5)  Isolated  location  of  the  university. 

(6)  Impression  that  Sewanee  is  only  a  diocesan  school  belonging  to  the  diocese  of 
Tennessee. 

(7)  Undeserved  reputation  for  ritualism. 

(8)  Rival  theological  seminaries  in  Southern  dioceses. 

(9)  Intimate  association  of  grammar 8<diool  and  university,  leading  to  the  impfet- 
sion  that  the  whole  is  only  a  sort  of  high  school. 

(10)  Want  of  series  of  publications  to  keep  the  tiniversity  before  the  public. 

Beading  this  list  of  obstacles  as  a  member  of  the  hebdomadal  board 
in  1891, 1  can  not  but  reflect  upon  its  applicability  to  the  university's 
present  condition,  yet  1  can  not  at  the  same  time  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  in  twelve  years  Sewanee  has  made  vast  strides  in  develop- 
ment, and  that  no  obstacles  can  long  hold  out  against  the  fiftith  and  zeal 
that  her  faculty,  and  students,  and  alumni,  and  trustees  have  ever 
shown.  And  I  can  say  this  with  some  grace  from  the  &ct  that  when  I 
came  to  Sewanee  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  that  my  own  labors  have 
been  for  the  most  part  with  the  tide,  not  against  it. 

The  changes  wrought  in  these  twelve  years  and  the  reasons  for  them 
can  only  be  touched  upon  briefly,  for  this  chapter  must  be  brought  to 
a  close.  In  1879  Bev.  Telfair  Hodgson  became  vice-chancellor,  aft^ 
having  held  the  office  of  dean  of  the  theological  department  for  one 
year.  Dr.  Hodgson  asked  for  no  salary  and  made  his  private  means 
support,  the  falling  credit  of  the  university  in  financial  circles.  He 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  great  energy,  and  the  results  of 
his  generosity  and  devotion  to  Sewanee  were  soon  apparent.  The 
number  of  students  increased.  Permanent  buildings  began  to  be 
erected  both  by  the  university  and  by  private  individuals,  and  bhsiness 
methods  were  introduced  for  a  time  in  offices  where  they  had  long  been 
wanted.  Officers  began  to  understand  that,  even  though  a  man  be  per- 
fectly honest,  it  is  still  well  for  him  to  keep  his  books  straight.  Some  peo- 
ple cried  out  that  red  tape  was  making  its  appearance  at  Sewanee,  diat 
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tbe  tree  and  easy  life  of  the  place  was  departing;  but  the  iar-sighted 
realized  that  Sewanee  had  passed  one  critical  stage  of  her  existence,  and 
that  her  future  was  beginning  to  be  assured.  When  a  full  history  of 
the  Uniyerslty  of  the  South  is  written,  the  chapter  devoted  to  Dr. 
Hodgson's  eleven  years  of  authority  will  be  one  of  primary  interest  and 
importance. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  faculty.  In  1877 
Mr.  John  McCrady,  formerly  of  Harvard,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Agassiz, 
took  the  chair  of  biology,  and  did  active  and  far-reaching  work  in  the 
university  until  his  death,  in  1882.  In  1879  Kev.  A.  Jaeger  became 
professor  of  Old  Testament  language  and  interpretation,  and  the  theo- 
logical faculty  was  thus  increased  to  four  members.  In  1880  a  com- 
mandant for  the  cadet  corps  was  obtained  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  detail  was  continued  until  1891.  For  some  years 
this  military  system  was  an  efficient  factor  in  the  university's  develop- 
ment, but  the  institution  soon  outgrew  it.  In  1882  three  young  men 
were  elected  to  full  professorships,  and  their  work  must  be  counted  as 
perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  the  university's  subsequent  progress. 
These  were  Eev.  Thomas  F.  Oailor,  m.  a.,  s.  t.  b.  ;  B.  L.  Wiggins,  m.  a., 
and  F.  M.  Page.  Mr.  Gailor  was  soon  made  chaplain,*  and  immedi- 
ately gained  a  wonderful  and  unique  hold  upon  the  student  body;  he 
also  served  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  acting  professor 
of  English.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hodgson  as  vice-chancellor.  In 
1891  he  received  the  degree  of  s.  T.  d.  from  Columbia  College,  Kew 
Xork,  and  retused  the  bishopric  of  Georgia,  that  he  might  give  himself 
to  the  work  at  Sewanee.  He  stands  to-day  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
Southern  church,  and  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  Sewanee  will  bear 
firoit,  not  only  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  students,  but  also  in 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  institution  he  loves  so  well. 

Proll  Wiggins,  when  he  took  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  just 
vacated  by  Prof.  Caskio  Harrison,'  was  perhaps  the  youngest  professor 
in  the  United  States.  His  chair  had  long  been  the  most  important  in 
the  university;  a  natural  result  of  church  control  and  of  the  avowed 
following  of  English  traditions.  Under  Prof.  Wiggins  the  chair  has 
lost  none  of  its  prestige,  although  the  growth  of  the  university  has 
brought  other  chairs  into  i)rominonce.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
few  better  teachers  of  the  classics  anywhere  than  Prof.  Wiggins,  and 
it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  in  the  South  turns  out  more 
well-equipped  classical  scholars  than  Sewanee.  To  some  persons  this 
may  not  seem  high  praise;  but  those  quiet  but  thoughtful  men,  who 
believe  in  the  study  of  the  classics  when  it  can  be  prosecuted  without 

1  SncoeediDg  Dr.  Du  Bose,  whose  seryices  were  required  in  connection  with  the 
two  importiuit  chairs,  New  Testament  exegesis  and  moral  science,  in  which  he  has 
done  abiding  work. 

*  Among  the  early  professors  none  deserves  more  credit  than  Mr.  Harrison  for  his 
mainteoance  of  a  high  and  scholarly  standard  of  work. 
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excluding  other  studies  of  importance,  will  rejoice  at  tlie  stand  Sewanee 
has  taken  and  means  to  keep  on  this  vexed  question.  Prof.  Page  has 
just  severed  his  connection  with  Sewanee  after  ten  years  of  faithful 
labor  in  the  chair  of  modern  languages.  Throughout  his  career  he  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  chair  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  only  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
necessity  for  a  wider  range  of  studies  than  that  with  which  our  fathers 
were  satisfied.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  ph.  d.,  a  well-known  scholar  in  his 
special  department  and  one  of  the  most  profound  students  of  e<;clesi- 
astical  history  in  America,  has  just  succeeded  Prof.  Page. 

In  1883  Kev.  F.  A.  Shoup,  D.  D.,  returned  to  Sewanee  after  an  absence 
of  eight  years,  and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  metai)hysics.  Prof.  Shoup 
is  a  sound  scholar  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  men.  His 
chair  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  university, 
and  his  colleagues  trust  that  he  \yill  never  again  leave  them.  In  1885 
Dr.  John  B.  Elliott,  professor  of  chemistry,  resigned  to  accept  a  chair 
in  Tulane  University.  Pro£  Elliott's  action,  although  recognized  as 
necessary,  was  greatly  deplored.  No  man,  save  Dr.  Gailor,  has  left  so 
strong  an  imi)ress  upon  Sewanee,  and  after  six  years  one  still  hears  the 
laudator  temporU  acii  lamenting  Dr.  Elliott's  departure.  There  are  also 
periodic  rumors  that  he  is  coming  back  to  fill  his  old  chairs — rumors 
that  remind  us  of  the  stories  told  by  the  peasants  of  Germany  about 
Kaiser  Barbarossa.  Dr.  Elliott  was  succeeded  for  a  short  while  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  and  in  1887  by  Dr.  Cameron  Piggot,  the  present  effi- 
cient incumbent  of  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Few  men  could  have  suc- 
ceeded as  Prof.  Piggot  has  with  so  poorly  equipped  a  laboratory  at 
his  disposal.  Other  changes  in  the  faculty  that  may  be  noticed  are  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Greenough  White,  as  professor  of  English,  in  1887, 
after  two  years'  connection  with  the  university  as  a  tutor;  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Benton,  in  1888,  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theology;  of  Rev.  M.M.Ben- 
ton, in  1801,  as  i)r()fessor  of  physics.  In  1888  the  present  writer  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  White  as  professor  of  English  and  history.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The  University  of  the  South  stands  to-day  in  a  better  financial  posi- 
tion than  it  has  ever  done.  Five  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected, 
two  of  which — Convocation  Hall  and  the  Walsh  Memorial  Building 
(intended  for  lecture  halls) — will  compare  favorably  with  the  permanent 
buildings  of  almost  any  university  in  the  country.  Efforts  are  being 
steadily  made  to  secure  endowments  for  the  chairs.  Tliere  are  eleven 
full  professors,  who  are  working  with  the  earnestness  that  has  always 
characterized  those  upon  whom  Sewanee  has  laid  her  spell.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  growing,  and  the  zeal  of  the  alumni  increases  in  an 
even  ratio  with  their  ability  to  help  their  alma  mater.    In  the  church, 


*In  1887,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Green,  the  bisho]>  of  Texas,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
Oregg,  D.  D.,  became  chanceUor  of  the  university. 
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at  the  bar,  in  all  the  walks  ol  life,  these  alumni  are  marked  men  through- 
ont  the  South,  and  not  a  few  have  spread  the  reputation  of  Sewanee  in 
other  sections  and  even  in  other  lauds.  Ten  years  ago  the  body  of 
alumni  were  XKX>r  struggling  men.  Now  they  are  rapidly  amassing 
wealth,  and  they  will  not  forget  Sewanee.  The  boanl  of  trustees,  too, 
which  has  never  lacked  zeal  for  the  institution  in  its  charge,  is  wid- 
ening its  views  with  regard  to  the  university  and  is  working  in  great 
haimony  with  the  faculty.  A  spirit  of  change,  of  progress,  is  in  the 
air.  The  abolition  of  the  military  system  of  discipline,  the  contem- 
plated removal  or  abolition  of  the  grammar  school,  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  establish  a  law  school,  the  increase  of  private  research 
and  of  publishe<l  work  by  indiWdual  professors,'  are  all  signs  of 
Sewanee's  growth  and  of  the  permanence  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  Dr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  not  the  first  stranger  who  has 
been  impressed  with  the  thorough-going  nature  and  elevated  and  unique 
character  of  that  work,  and  he  is  not  the  first  friend  who  has  uttered 
the  inspiring  prayer:  "  God  bless  the  University  of  the  South."' 

[Since  the  above  was  written  both  a  medical  and  a  law  department 
have  been  added,  as  well  as  an  advanced  course  in  finance  and 
economy.  The  appearance  of  The  Sewanee  Review  has  given  the  pro- 
fessors an  organ  and  the  South  a  critical  journal  of  high  aims.  The 
death  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  and  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Gailor  to  the  epis- 
copate should  also  be  noted. 

W.  P.  Trent.] 

BIBLIOGBAPniCAL  NOTE. 

The  above  chapter  has  been  prepared  from  bound  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  trustees,  the  university  calendars,  and  other  imjmr- 
tant  papers  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Quintard.  In  1888  Dr.  Hodg- 
son edited,  or  rather  reprinted,  "  The  Documents  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South  prior  to  1860." 
These  reprints  are  accessible  as  "  University  of  the  South  Papers," 
Series  A,  No.  i.  Other  bound  volumes  of  "  papers  "  which  are  access- 
ible are  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1880-\So;  Calendars, 
1879-'86;  and  University  Papers,  a  miscellaneous  collection.  As  indi- 
cated above,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Sewanee  Historical  Society  to 
prepare  in  the  near  future  a  history  of  Sewanee  duiing  the  first 
twenty- five  years  of  it^  existence. 

>  The  estabUshment  of  "  Tho  Sewanee  Historical  Society,"  for  the  study  of  South- 
ern history  and  for  the  i>reparation  of  a  careful  history  of  Sewanee  itself. 
^  See  his  address  delivered  before  the  literary  societies  at  Sewanee  in  August,  lisSU. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PBESBYTEEIAN  UmVERSITY. 

THE  MASONIO  UIOVERSITY  OF   TENNESSEE  AND  STEWART  COLLEGE. 

The  Masonic  University  of  Tennessee  was  founded  in  1850  by  the 
Masons  of  the  State,  bat  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Masons  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Its  presidents  were  W.  F.  Hopkins,  T.  M.  Newell, 
W.  A.  Forbes,  and  William  M.  Stewart,  successively,  until  the  year 
1855,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Nashville.  The  name  was  then  changed  to  Stewart  College  in  honor 
of  Prof.  William  M.  Stewart,  who  was  president  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  from  the  Masons,  and  who  continued  as  such  under 
the  new  management.  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  owes 
much  to  Prof.  Stewart.  A  scientist  of  no  mean  ability,  he  has  left  his 
imprint  on  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  cabinet, 
consisting  of  30,000  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  college,  as  also  his  large  scientific  library,  containing 
many  rare  volumes.  In  1858  the  Hev.  R.  B.  McMullen,  D.  d.,  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Prof.  Stewart,  however,  continuing  in 
his  capacity  of  professor  of  the  natunil  sciences.  Stewart  College  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  war.  Its  library,  cabinets,  and  apparatus 
were  swept  away  and  for  several  years  its  doors  were  closed.  But  the 
college  soon  revived  from  the  misfortunes  of  war.  During  the  years 
1868  to  1870  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  refurnished.  The  endow- 
ment, consisting  hitherto  chiefly  of  lands  and  buildings,  was  gradually 
increased  until  it  exceeded  $100,000.  A  large  part  of  this  was  given 
by  the  city  of  Clarksville.  In  1870  Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  d.  d.,  was 
elected  president  by  the  trustees.  The  faculty  at  this  time  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  B.  Shearer,  D,  D.,  metaphysics,  logic,  political  economy,  etc.; 
William  M.  Stewart,  A.'M.,  geology  and  mineralogy;  James  Dinwiddie, 
A.  M.,  mathematics,  etc.;  D.  M.  Quarles,  Latin,  etc.;  W.  W.  Legare, 
A.  B.,  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  and  S.  J.  Coffinan, 
modern  languages.  The  disasters  of  the  war  had  been  repaired  and 
the  reoi)ening  of  the  school  had  been  attended  with  unexi>ected  success. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  movement  began  which  was  to  result 
in  the  merging  of  Stewart  College  in  an  institution  of  broader  scope 
and  wider  influence,  namely,  the 
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SOUTHWESTERN   PREfcSIIYTERIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Stewart  College  was  a  school  belonging  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church — ^the  Synod  of  Nashvillo.  The  estab- 
lishment of  one  great  university  for  the  South  had  long  been  a  cher- 
ished project  with  many.  This  plan  took  definite  form  at  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Louisville  in  1870,  when  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  A.  Lyon  proposed  that  a 
convention  of  educators  should  meet  nt  the  time  of  the  next  general 
assembly  at  Huntsville  in  1871.  The  resolution  was  passed  and  the 
oonventioii  met.  But  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  a  school  for  the 
whole  South  were  disapxx)iuted,  for  it  was  decided  that  the  proposition 
was  not  a  practicable  one.  Still,  if  the  hearty  cooi)eration  of  only  a 
part  of  the  church  could  be  secured  it  was  i>ossible  to  establish  a 
school  of  considerable  size.  This  was  the  line  of  action  finally  deter- 
mined uixm.  At  a  meeting  in  May,  1873,  of  commissioners  from  the 
synods  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Nashville,  and  Memphis 
tiie following  plan  of  union  was  dra^vii  up: 

JUaolrrd,  1.  That  tbo  proposed  union  of  Bynode  for  the  fiirtberanco  of  our  ofluca- 
tlon  interests  is  in  every  way  desirable,  and  that  it  in  prncticablo  to  nnito  in  the 
fonndlDgy  endowment^  snpporty  and  government  of  an  institation  common  to  them 
aU. 

Metolredy  2.  The  object  and  scope  of  the  institation  sbaU  be  not  only  to  train  our 
yonth  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  also  to  fit  them  for  the  ordi> 
nary  vocations  of  life.  To  this  end  it  shall  bo  a  university  in  two  senses :  First,  it 
shall  oiTor  the  largest  fucilities  for  thorough  culture  and  for  a  high  standard  of 
gradnation;  and  second,  the  organization  shall  be  made  on  the  plan  of  separate  and 
coordinate  schools  and  elective  courses.  In  conuootion  irith  every  course  there  shall 
be  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  Biblical  training,  so  as  to  make  an  iutelligeut  Scrip- 
tural faith  a  controlling  principle  in  the  institution. 

HesohcdfS.  In  realizing  the  proposed  object  and  scope  of  the  institution,  the  order 
of  development  shall  be:  First,  the  various  lil>0Tal  st^idies  usually  embraced  in  a 
college  corriculnm,  and  then  the  srientitic  and  polytechnic  schools  necessary. 

B€aolrtd,4,  The  sole  government  of  the  institution  shall  bo  in  the  hands  of  the 
directory,  consisting  of  two  members  of  each  synod,  one  elected  c-ach  year  after  the 
first,  of  whom  one-half  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  With  a  view  to  securiug  the  nec- 
euary  confideutial  relations  between  the  directory  and  the  faculty,  the  ])re8iding 
officer  of  the  institution  shall  be  rx  officio  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  di- 
zeotors. 

Besolvedf  o.  The  directory  shall,  with  other  duties,  have  power  to  elect  all  members 
of  the  faculty  or  remove  for  cause,  and  shall  have  in  charge  the  raising,  preserva- 
tion, and  administration  of  all  moneys,  either  directly  or  by  such  executive  a;;ency 
aa  may  seem  to  them  the  best,  and  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  State  in  which  the 
school  may  be  located. 

Seaolved,  $,  The  board  shall  proceed  at  once  to  secure  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000,  payable  one-fifth  down  when  subscribed  and  the  remainder  in  four 
annual  installments,  and  shall  locate,  organize,  and  develop  the  institution  as  soon 
as,  in  their  judgment,  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  to  such  extent  as  the  means 
in  hand  will  justify  without  incurring  debt. 

Tliis  plan  was  referred  for  approval  to  the  five  synods  sending  com- 
missioners and  to  the  Synod  of  Texas. 
The  adoption  was  singularly  unanimous  in  all  llio  a^'Tio(\&,  ^  i^cX  o^  n^  «?(s^^^ 
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moment  when  vre  consider  the  distracting  views  which  had  for*years  divided  our 
best  men  on  the  relations  of  the  church  and  the  school,  and  in  view  of  the  avowed 
purpose  to  make  a  school  more  distinctly  Christian  than  heretofore.  All  parties 
are  satisfied  and  all  views  harmonized  by  this  plan  and  outline  and  distracting 
questions  are  at  rest. 

This  plan  of  union,  then,  was  the  basis  upon  which  rested  all  subse- 
quent efforts  to  establish  the  university.  Each  synod  appointed  two 
directors  and  to  this  board  of  directors  was  entrusted  the  whole  under- 
taking. Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer,  president  of  Stewart  College,  was  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  active  i)romoter8  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  temporarily  relieved  of  his  duties  as  head  of  Stewart 
College,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  energies  to  securing  an  en- 
dowment for  the  proposed  university.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  Memphis,  May  14,  1874,  Clarksville  was  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  new  school  and  "  Stewart  College  with  its  funds  and  appurte- 
nances as  the  nucleus  of  future  operations.''  Under  the  then  existing 
method  of  granting  charters  by  special  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure  such  a  charter  as  the  board  desired.  But  in  1875  a  general 
corporation  law  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  a  char- 
ter was  obtained  with  the  twelve  directors,  two  from  each  synod,  as  cor- 
porators, and  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  became  a  legal 
entity.  An  evidence  of  the  high  hoi)es  and  large  plans  cherished  is  found 
in  the  attempt  of  the  board  to  raise  $500,000.  And  this  was  to  be  only  a 
nucleus.  But  for  the  present  such  hopes  were  chimerical  j  only  $100,000 
were  realized.  In  the  meantime  Stewart  College  continued  to  perform 
the  fiinctions  of  the  lai^ger  institution  by  which  it  was  to  be  absorbed 
It  was  not  until  1879  that  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  was  definitively  completed.  In 
June  of  that  year  "  the  board  of  directors  abolished  the  curriculum  and 
reorganized  the  school  on  the  plan  of  coordinate  schools  and  elective 
courses."  Kev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kew  Orleans,  was  the  first  chancellor  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Not  being  permitted  by  the  Presbytery  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  his  church,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  office.  High 
hopes  of  the  future  of  the  university  had  been  entertained  because  of 
Dr.  Palmer's  extended  influence  and  great  popularity.  After  his  decli- 
nation of  the  chancellorship  the  position  was  ofiered  to  Eev.  John  N. 
Waddel,  D.  D.,  ll.^d.,  and  accepted. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  chosen  was  as  follows:  Rev.  John  N.  Waddell,  D.  D.,  ll. 
D.,  professor  of  philosophy;  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hemphill,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages;  James  Dinwiddle,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; John  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  m.  d.,  Stewart  professor  of  natural 
sciences;  Samuel  J.  Cofifman,  professor  of  modern  languages,  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  d.  d.,  professor  of  history,  English  literature, 
and  rhetoric,  and  provisional  professor  of  biblical   instruction.     In 
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188?  Mr  J.  J.  MoConib,  of  New  York,  endowcii  tlio  rhair  of  history, 
English  literatnre  and  rlietorio,  ami  Rev.  Dr.  KolHMt  Priiw  of  Viok8- 
burg  Miss ,  was  calleil  to  fill  it.  The  formation  of  a  divinity  sohind  had 
been  jMurt  of  the  original  plan.  In  18S5  this  plan  Avn^  realir.etU  A  si'lund 
of  divinity  was  organized  with  four  departments:  Didactic,  iK>lomii\ 
and  historic  theology;  practical  theology-;  biblical  and  eivlcsiastical 
history^and  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  l\ev.  JiKscph  K.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  of  Wilmington,  X.  C,  was  callcil  ti>  a  chair  in  this  sclund. 
Chancellor  Waddell  resigneil  in  1883  on  aci'ount  of  failing  health,  and 
Eev.  C,  0.  Hersman,  d.  d.,  professor  of  Ilebmw  literature  and  New  Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  (^olumbia,  S.  C, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  academic  and  divinity  fiU'ulties  now  stand  as  follows: 

ACADEMIC    KAtTLTV. 

Rev,  C.  C.  Hersman,  d.  d.,  Chancellor. 

S.  J.  Coffman,  A.  M.,  Modern  Languages, 

£.  B.  Massie,  A.  m.,  Mathematics. 

G.  F.  Kicolassen,  A,  m.,  ph.  d.,  Amicnt  Languages. 

Eev.  Robert  Price,  D.  d.,  Historyj  English  Literature  and  IvhcioriCj  Mo- 

Comb  Professor  of. 
James  A.  Lyon,  A.  m.,  ph.  d.,  Natural  Sciences,  Stctrart  Pnthssor  of. 
Rev.  Joseph  Bard  well,  d.  p..  Biblical  Instruction  and  VhiloHophij. 
J.  M.  Meeklin,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  several  schools. 

DIVINITY    FA<  TLTY. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Hersman,  d.  d.,  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Kxvgvsis. 
Joseph  R.  Wilson,  d.  d.,  Theology  and  Jffnniletics,  Palmer  Professor  of. 
Rev.  Robert  Price,  d.  d.,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity, 
Rev.  Joseph  Bard  well,  d.  d.,  Biblical  History. 

Although  John  Hopkins  University  and  tlie  University  of  Virj^inia 
are  represented  in  the  faculty,  I'rinceton  men  aio  the  most  nmneroiiH.* 

As  already  seen,  the  board  of  directors  are  the  l(*p»l  tnist<M*s  of  the 
university.  In  them  is  vested  the  ultimate  authority.  In  IHHO  their 
number  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  the 
synod  of  Texas. 

DE(}UKKS. 

Tlie  university  confers  the  decrees  of  A.  M,,  A.  B.,  B.  P.,  \\,  S.,  and 
B.  1>.  Diplomas  are  given,  also,  in  "a>mmercial  Hciencc.''  'J  In-,  ^rioe- 
tive  system  in  the  selection  of  studies  is  in  vo^ne.     An  ex('e]it ion  to 

*  Recently  ChanceUor  HffrMman  haH  reKif^iuMl  :iim1  1>c<'ii  hwt-vtti'tU'A  liy  K<;v.  Auiuo.n  5f. 
BAwUogSy  D.  D.  Prof.  Coffinaii,  alfMi,  is  no  longer  a  iiif.inhf.T  of  the  fa'-nlty.  Ju  liini 
of  the  chairs  of  ancient  and  of  modem  Ian;(iia^eH  have  been  e-»t:iMih]i<*(|  tlj<-  eh;iti»)  nf 
Latin  and  French  and  of  Greek  and  German.  J'rof.  T.  O.  J>euderi'-k  \i:\n  Iim-h  i  ;i;"t<'^l 
to  the  former  and  Dr.  G.  F.  NicolaM»eUy  nine  yeurit  ]irofeiM»'ir  of  ancient  luni^u^i^iHi,  Ui 
the  latter. 
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this  is  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  is  compulsory  upon  all  students  in 
the  regular  classes.  These  two  salient  features  in  the  curriculum  are 
due  more  than  to  anyone  else  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer.  In  their  adoption 
is  x>eri)etuated  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  founders  of 
the  institution.  As  illustrating  the  system  we  may  turn  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  degree  requires  "  grad- 
uation in  Latin  and  one  other  language,  ancient  or  modern,  the  '  Bible 
course  proper,'  and  three  of  the  four  schools  of  pure  mathematics,  nat- 
ural sciences,  philosophy  and  history,  English  literature  and  rhetoric, 
or  the  equivalent  of  three,  in  which  chemistry  and  one  class  of  natural 
philosophy  shall  be  required."  Master  of  arts  is  not  granted  to  bsvccu- 
laureate  graduates  of  a  certain  number  of  years'  standing,  but  is  given 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  baccalaureate  degrees,  the  requirements, 
of  course,  being  severer. 

In  consonance  with  the  fact  that  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univer- 
sity is  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  church,  tuition  is  free  to  the  sons 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  to  all  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of 
whatever  denomination.  The  city  of  Clarksville  is  perpetually  entitled 
to  ten  scholarships.  They  are  awarded  upon  competitive  examination 
iu  the  highest  class  of  the  city  schools,  and  by  virtue  of  them  the  hold- 
ers receive  free  tuition  for  two  years.  ^ 

PLANT  AND  ENDOWMENT. 

The  campus,  containing  24  acres  and  crowned  with  a  grove  of  fine 
old  oaks,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Cum- 
berland River.  Of  the  two  buildings  on  the  grounds,  both  of  which  are 
used  for  college  puriK)seSy  one  was  erected  years  ago  for  the  use  of 
Masonic  University.  Its  architecture  is  of  a  type  now  rare.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  not  unlike  the  castellated  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
university  owns  three  buildings  outside  the  campus,  the  chancellor's 
residence  and  two  buildings  occupied  by  students. 

The  library  contains  5,000  or  6,000  volumes.  Probably  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  it  is  the  selection  of  scientific  books,  the  gift  of  Prof.  Wil- 
liam M.  Stewart.  In  the  natural  history  cabinet  the  collection  of  shells 
is  worthy  of  mention.  There  are  16,000  gathered  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  outfit  of  x)hysical  and  astronomical  apparatus  is  com- 
plete enough  for  the  i)erformance  of  class  experiments. 

There  are  two  endowed  professorships,  the  McComb  professorship  of 
history,  English  literature,  and  rhetoric,  salary  $1,500,  and  the  Palmer 
professorship  of  theology,  salary  $2,000.  The  chancellor  has  a  guar- 
anteed income  of  $1,500  and  receives  in  addition  a  i)ortion  of  the  tui- 
tion fees.  A  salary  of  $1,000,  with  a  share  of  the  tuition  fees,  is  attached 
to  each  of  the  remaining  professorships. 

The  university  has  a  property  of  about  $230,0<i0.  This  includes  both 
the  endowment  and  nonproductive  property.  The  value  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  is  estimated  to  bo  about  $60,000.    There  are  $69,000  in 
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Tetmessee  certificates  of  iudebtodness,  on  TrhicU  the  interest  is  paid 
semiannually.  There  are,  besides,  aboat  $40,000  in  other  bonds  and  in 
real  estate 3  the  McComb  endowment  of  $30,000;  the  endowment  of  the 
Palmer  professorship  of  theology,  $33,500;  and  the  Edward  Clark 
Steers  memorial  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  support  of  young  men  studying 
for  the  ministry. 

ATTENDANCE   AND   GEADI'ATES. 

The  university  draws  its  patronage  from  a  wide  territory.  Last  year 
fifteen  States,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Japan  were  represented.  Very 
naturally,  however,  Tennessee  and  contiguous  SUitesfuruish  the  greater 
part  of  the  students.  In  18SG-'G7,  of  150  in  attendance  about  50  per 
cent  were  from  Tennessee  and  33^  j>qt  cent  from  Mississipi)i.  At  the 
reorganization  of  the  college  in  1879  the  enrollment  of  students  was  76; 
in  1S90-'91  it  was  122. 

In  the  years  1854  and  1855  six  bachelors  of  arts  and  three  bachelors 
of  science  were  graduated  from  Masonic  University.  From  1856  to  1891, 
inclusive,  there  have  been  graduated  from  Stewart  College  and  South- 
western Presbyterian  University  seventy-eight  bachelors  of  arts,  four 
bachelors  of  science,  six  bachelors  of  philosophy,  eighteen  bachelors  of 
divinity,  twenty-seven  masters  of  arts,  and  seventeen  whose  degrees 
are  not  stated. 

REV.  JOHN  N.   WADDEL,   D.   D.,  LL.  D. 

A  history  of  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  special  mention  of  the  man  who  was  its  chancellor  for  the 
first  nine  years  of  its  existence.  His  reputation  is  not  local ;  he  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  tlie  South. 
Preeminence  in  teaching  is  his  by  birthright,  llis  father  was  Moses 
Waddel,  the  pioneer  of  classical  education  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. John  N.  Waddel  was  born  at  Wilmington,  the  seat  of  that  ti*ain- 
hig  school  where  so  many  distinguished  Southerners  were  educated. 
Young  Waddel  taught  here  after  giaduatiiig  in  1829  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.  In  1841  he  opened  a  classical  school  at  Montrose,  Miss., 
and  made  such  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  that  in  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  ^lississippi.  In 
1857  he  resigned  to  accept  the  same  chair  in  the  La  Grange  (Tennessee) 
Synodical  College.  During  one  year  of  the  war  (180;>-'04)  he  was 
commissioner  to  the  army.  After  the  war  he  was  recalled  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  to  serve  as  chancellor,  lie  continued  in  this  i>osi- 
tion  for  nine  years.  "  From  1874  to  1889  he  was  secretary  of  education 
for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  having  his  office  at  Memphis, 
Teun.*^  In  1879  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University.  He  did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  life  as  head  of  this 
young  and  struggling  school.  A  steadier  hand  is  needed  at  the  helm 
to  safely  pass  the  inshore  breakers  than  is  needed  far  out  at  sea. 
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Though  possessed  of  wide  learning,  Dr.  WaddeFs  success  as  a  teacher 
has  been  due  rather  to  the  man  th^n  to  the  scholar.  He  has  taught 
through  his  character  rather  than  through  his  attainments.  His  mold- 
ing influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  men  is  seen  in  the 
fruition  of  their  maturer  years. 

As  a  disciplinarian  ho  was  eminently  successfal,  thongh  it  is  hard  to  defiuo  the 
secret  of  his  power.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  ruling  young  men  seemingly  with- 
out effort  and  without  any  appearance  of  harshness.  Students  under  him  seemed  to 
have  no  desire  to  misbehave.  They  were  insensibly  stimulated  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  Christian  gentlemen.  Very  little  was  said  by  him  to  students  in  the  way 
of  reproof.  Still,  when  young  men  failed  to  do  their  duty  and  were  forming  bad 
habits,  he  was  very  firm  and  decided,  though  kindly,  in  his  dealings  with  them. 
This  firmness  and  decision  of  character  ho  retained  to  the  very  Inst  year  of  his  teach- 
ing. *  *  »  Dr.  Waddel  was  always  perfectly  just  and  liberal  in  his  government 
and  very  free  from  prejudice,  and  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  insight  into  charac- 
ter. Students  rarely  attempted  to  deceive  him.  *  ♦  •  He  was  very  happy  in 
his  relations  to  the  various  mcmbera  of  the  different  college  faculties  over  which  he 
presided  as  chancellor,  and  was  beloved  and  venerated  by  the  professors  as  well  as 
the  students.  He  was  above  all  sordid  or  mercenary  motives,  and  his  whole  charac- 
ter was  such  as  to  inspire  in  all  who  came  under  his  influence  nobler  and  higher 
aspirations. 

Early  in  life  Dr.  Waddel  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.    The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  friend : 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  reliance  on  God  for  every  emergency  of  life  and 
for  its  daily  duties  as  well.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  him  and  not  per- 
ceive tills.  His  Christianity  was  not  hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  set  upon  a  candle- 
stick, and  gave  light  to  all  around  him.  *  *  •  He  was  singularly  free  from  ego- 
tism, and  ascribed  all  his  success — which  he  was  inclined  to  underestimate — to  the 
blessing  and  favor  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  humility  that  he  retired  from  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  and  surrendered  the 
keys  to  his  successor: 

My  too  partial  friends  have  been  pleased  to  pass  a  verdict  of  unqualified  approba- 
tion upon  the  administration  of  the  university  under  my  superintendence.  Now, 
while  I  can  not  too  highly  prize  such  expressions  of  confidence  as  are  thus  cordially 
and  voluntarily  given  me,  at  the  same  time  I  have  never  dared  to  appropriate  this 
honor  or  credit  to  myself  as  an  individual.  If  any  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
my  supervision  during  the  last  nine  years,  my  agency  in  it  is  only  that  of  a  humble 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  Him  bo  all  the  honor  and  the  glory !  I  joy- 
fully acknowledge  that  I  was  so  honored  of  Him  in  answer  to  earnest  daily  and  hab- 
itual prayer  for  wisdom  and  for  grace. 
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WEST   TENNESSEE   COLLEGE. 

In  1846  the  United  States  released  its  title  to  eertain  lands  In  Tennosseo  on  con- 
dition that  the  Statu  shonld  out  of  the  pr(»ceo<ls  set  apart  $40,000  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  at  Jackson.  Aeeordiu<i:ly  in  the  next  year  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  was  directed  to  issue  to  West  Tcnut^ssee  College,  at  Jackson,  a  warrant  for  that 
sum. 

This  was  the  origin  of  West  Tennessee  College.  The  Government 
gift  was  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions;  grounds  were  bought 
and  a  building  erects ;  and  $40,000  worth  of  Tennessee  5  i>er  cent 
bonds  were  purchased  as  a  permanent  endowment.  The  college  was 
prosperous  both  before  and  after  the  war.  Among  the  many  educa- 
tional institutions  that  suffered  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  came 
out  of  the  great  conflict  with  little  or  no  hurt.  The  endowment  was  not 
lost,  but  instead  it  accumulated  interest.  The  college  was  reopened 
in  1865  with  Rev.  William  Shelton,  d.  d.,  as  president,  and  was  more 
largely  attended  than  it  had  ever  been  before  the  war.  In  1809  Dr. 
Shelton  and  all  the  faculty  resigned,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  m.,  was 
elected  president.  In  1874,  as  wo  shall  see.  West  Tennessee  College 
was  merged  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University. 

West  Tennessee  College  was  one  of  the  three  colleges  in  the  State  that 
have  received  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  only  one  that 
owed  its  birth  to  the  imtion's  bounty.  The  assistance  came  through 
the  State,  and  this  fact  was  urged  by  the  college  as  entitling  it  to  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  college  is  noteworthy,  too, 
in  that  it  was  not  a  denominational  school,  as  most  Tennessee  colleges 
are.  The  following  appeal  for  support  based  on  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations is  extracted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  year  18()0-'G7 : 

It  (West  Tennessee  College)  is  a  State  institution.  It  Ix^loiigs  to  the  iieoplc  of  the 
State.  It  was  endowed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  Lot  it  rocoivo  the  patron- 
age of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  truste(?3  in  tend  to  secure  the  best  teachers  of 
the  Sopth;  and  as  far  as  possible  they  will  have  the  various  churches  of  the  South 
represented  in  the  faculty,  so  that  all  the  Southern  people  of  all  deuominatiuns  may 
patronize  it. 

Collegiate  instruction  was  not  the  only  kind  of  instruction  given  j 
there  were  an  academic,  a  grammar,  and  even  a  primary  department. 
Military  discipline  and  the  school  system  obtained.  There  were  five 
schools:  Mental  and  moral  science,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and 
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physical  science.  For  the  degree  of  A.  M.  graduation  in  all  five 
schools  was  required;  for  A.  B.,  graduation  in  all  but  Greek;  and  for 
B.  P.,  graduation  in  all  but  Latin  and  Greek. 

UNION  UNIVERSITY. 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  establish  a  school  of  high  grade  in 
difiereiit  parts  of  Tennessee  for  the  advancement  of  their  denomina- 
tion and  the  education  of  their  ministry,  the  Baptists  of  the  State, 
working  through  the  Baptist  General  Association  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Tennessee  Baptist  Educational  Society  and  aided  by  the  Baptists 
of  North  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  founded  Union  University,  at  Mur- 
fireesboro.  Eev.  Joseph  H.  Eaton,  president  of  the  university  from  its 
opening,  in  1848,  until  his  death,  in  1859,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  its 
founding  and  in  its  subsequent  success.  Dr.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  in  the  history  of  Tennessee.  That  the  people 
of  Murfreesboro  appreciated  his  character  and  ability  is  shown  by  the 
£a.ct  that  they  raised  for  him  a  special  endowment  of  $10,000.  The  fol- 
lowing characterization  of  Dr.  Eaton  is  taken  from  Gathcart's  Baptist 
Encyclopedia: 

Dr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  great  earnestnefls,  laboring  with  an  untiring  zeal  that  notli> 
iug  conld  thwart.  As  on  educator  he  had  but  few  equals,  being  distinguiabed  for 
his  power  of  imparting  instruction  and  stimulating  a  love  of  knowledge;  for  a 
thorough  control  over  students,  shown  in  disciphno  and  in  influence  upon  their 
characters;  and  for  his  abiUty  to  win  the  affection  of  his  xmpils.  As  a  preacher  Dr. 
Eaton  was  earnest  and  impressiiro,  of  impassioned  utterance  and  rapid  delivery. 
His  power  to  fix  the  attention  and  impress  his  thoughts  upon  his  hearers  has  seldom 
been  equaled.  He  won  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  those  who  know  him,  of  all 
classes  and  grades  of  society.  His  fellow- ministers,  professors,  the  churches  to  which 
he  preached,  his  many  students,  and  his  ser\'ants  aU  loved  him  as  few  men  are 
loved.  Handsome  in  person,  gracious  in  presence,  genial  in  manners,  and  winning 
in  conversation,  he  was  eminent  in  the  quaUties  which  make  men  charming  in  tho 
homo  circle,  as  he  was  in  those  which  make  a  great  teacher  and  preacher.  There 
was  about  him  a  sense  of  reserved  power.  The  strength  of  the  man  was  always  felt 
beneath  his  gonial  graciousness.  His  children  and  his  students  would  face  any 
danger  rather  than  have  him  know  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  dishonorable 
action,  so  much  did  they  dread  the  glance  of  his  eye,  so  muoh  did  they  value  his 
approving  smile.    His  virtues  live  in  the  memories  of  aU  who  knew  him. 

Union  University  was  chartered  in  1842,  bnt  did  not  open  its  doors 
till  Jannary,  184d.  It  began  operations  npon  the  faith  of  a  pledged 
endowment  ftind  of  $55,000.  This  fund,  or  most  of  it,  had  been  sub- 
scribed on  the  scholarship  plan;  i.  6.,  a  donor's  subscription  was,  in  the 
form  of  free  tuition,  in  efiect  refunded  to  him.  Accordingly,  we  read 
in  1852  that  by  this  means  the  income  from  tuition  fees  was  reduced 
nearly  50  i)er  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  university  throve  greatly.  Begin- 
ning with  an  attendance  of  50  or  60,  it  reached  in  one  year  before  the 
war  an  attendance  of  330.  It  graduated  during  this  ante  bellum 
I>eriod  173  graduates,  about  38  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospd. 
A  number  of  them  went  as  missionaries  to  foreign  fields.    Though  not 
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profcsaiiig  to  vie  with  tlie  great  theological  seuiiiiaries,  Uuiou  Univer- 
sity :jui>porteiL  a  chair  of  theology.  And  for  the  encouragement  of 
yonug  men  studying  for  the  ministry  it  charged  them  no  tuition  fees, 
whatever  might  be  their  denomination.  Among  those  who  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms  were  members  of  the  faculty  at  this  time  were  Profs. 
Paul  W.  Dodson  (mathematics),  J.  M.  Pendleton  (theology),  George 
W.  Jarmau,  and  William  Shelton.  Prof.  Jarman  was  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  as  was  also  Prof.  Shelton. 
We  Lave  already  seen  that  the  latter  served  as  president  of  West 
Tennessee  College  from  1SG5  to  1869. 

Union  University  was  brought  low  by  the  hand  of  war.  From  May, 
18G1,  to  January,  ISGS,  her  operations  ccaised.  Endowment  was  lost, 
apparatus  and  library  were  scattered  or  destroyed,  and  buildings  dis- 
mantled. To  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  prosi>ect,  there  were  unpaid 
debt«  hanging  over  the  university.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1868,  it  owed 
$24,155.53.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  brightencil.  The  greater  i>art  of 
the  debt  was  raised,  and,  considering  to  what  straits  the  university  had 
been  brought,  it  experienced  a  marvelous  revival.  In  18C9  the  prop- 
erty was  transferred  to  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Educational  Society,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposcjs,  under  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  trustees  of  the  university.  The  first  president  and  faculty  after 
the  war  were:  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Selpli,  A.  m.,  president;  Geo.  W.  Jar- 
man,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  T.  T.  Eaton,  A.  M.  (son  of 
the  first  president),  professor  of  mathematics;  and  J.  "M.  Phillips,  prin- 
cipal of  preparatory  department.  In  January,  1871,  Dr.  Selph  resigned 
and  Rev.  Charles  Manly,  d.  d.,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  For  the  three 
years  ending  1871-^72  the  attendance  w:vs  150, 181,  and  161,  respectively. 
The  school  system  prevailed,  there  being  seven  schools:  Moral  philos- 
ophy, English,  Latin,  Oreek,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  mod- 
em languages.  M.  A.  was  granted  on  the  completion  of  seven,  B.  A. 
of  six,  and  B.  P.  of  five  schools. 

In  October,  1873,  Union  University  closed  its  doors,  the  immciliat^?. 
occasion  being  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Murfreesboro  and  the  great 
financial  panic  of  1873.  Deeper  down,  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in 
the  hope  that  a  change  of  location  might  be  utilized  to  secnre  an  en- 
dowment; in  a  sentiment  that  had  grown  up  among  the  Baptists  in 
ihvor  of  unification  both  in  educational  work  and  in  church  organiza- 
tion; and  in  the  belief  that,  such  unification  accomplished,  there  would 
be  a  broader  and  surer  basis  for  a  denominational  college.  Unificiition 
along  the  former  line  seemed  more  likely  of  consummation  than  unifi- 
cation along  the  latter.  But  unexpectedly  unification  along  both  lines 
was  achieved  at  once.  In  October,  1873,  the  General  Association  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  jSTorth  Alabama  i)assed  resolutions  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  central  university  for  the  Baptists  of  the  Southwest. 
The  West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  and  the  trustees  of  Union 
University  expressed  their  api)roval  of  the  resolutions.    In  April,  1874^ 
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accordingly,  a  convention  was  held  at  Marfreesboro  to  consider  and 
settle  the  educational  question.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  unifi- 
cation both  in  church  organization  and  in  education.  The  Tennessee 
Baptist  Convention,  comprising  the  Baptists  of  the  whole  State,  was 
formed,  and  steps  were  taken  to  found  a  university.  A  committee  on 
location  composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  State  was  apx>oiuted.  The  choice  of  the  committee 
fell  ui>on  Jackson  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  university.  The  citizens 
of  Jackson  and  Madison  counties  had  subscribe<l  $00,000  in  notes  and 
real  estate,  and  West  Tennessee  College  had  oftcred  its  property  and 
endowment,  valued  at  $90,000,  on  condition  that  an  endowment  of 
$300,000  should  be  raised  for  the  new  institutioii  within  ten  years, 
additional  time  to  be  allowed  if  unforeseen  hindrances  should  inter- 
pose. At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  in 
August,  1874,  the  choice  of  the  locating  committee  was  ratified  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  opening  the 

SOUTHWESTERN  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY. 

The  convention  elected  a  board  of  thirty-five  trustees,  and  provided 
for  its  perpetuation  by  directing  that  seven  of  its  members  should  go 
out  every  year,  their  places  being  filled  by  the  board  itself.  The  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  Baptist 
Conventions  were  to  be  asked  to  make  nominations  when  vacancies 
occurred,  and  from  these  nominations  the  vacancies  were  to  be  filled. 
Not  less  than  thirty  of  the  thirty-five  trustees  should  be  members  in 
good  standing  of  regular  Baptist  churches.  The  board  of  trustees 
proceeded  at  once  to  organize  themselves  and  to  set  the  university 
going.  The  first  year  only  the  academy  or  preparatory  department 
was  opened.  But  August  30,  1875,  the  college  proper  was  opened. 
The  attempt  to  raise  thcJ  $300,000  of  endowment  failed.  In  1876,  the 
Centennial  of  American  Independence,  the  Baptists  of  America  made 
special  efforts  to  endow  their  colleges  and  universities.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  $300,000  endowment  for  the  Southwest- 
ern Baptist  University,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no  success.  In  1890, 
however,  $30,000  were  secured,  and  the  trustees  of  West  Tennessee 
College  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  Univer- 
sity the  college  grounds  and  buildings,  valued  at  $50,000,  and  the  col- 
lege endowment  of  $40,000  in  G  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  interest- 
bearing  endowment  of  the  university  is  thus  brought  up  to  $70,000. 
Work  is  being  done  to  increase  it  still  further.  The  American  Baptist 
Educational  Society  has  offered  to  give  $10,000  if  $40,000  more  are 
raised  by  January  1, 1892.  The  indications  are  that  the  sum  will  be 
raised.  Dr.  William  Shelton  was  president  of  the  university  from  1876 
to  1877.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  there  was  no  president,  but  Pro£ 
George  W.  Jarman,  ll.  d.,  was  chairman  of  the  faculty.  In  1890  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  university,  and  the  long  vacant  presi- 
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dency  was  filled  by  the  election  of  l>r.  (t.  M.  Savage.    The  present 

fkcnlty  stands  as  follows: 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  m.,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  philosophy. 

H.  C.  Irby,  A.  ^.y  professor  of  matheiHalics. 

T.  J.  Deupree,  A.  m.,  m.  d.,  professor  of  natural  science, 

Clarence  C.  Freeman,  A.  m.,  2}rofcssor  of  Enfflish  and  German. 

Alfred  M.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Pii.  d.,  professor  of  Latin^  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 

W.  D.  Powell,  A.  M.,  professor  of . 

S.  M.  Bain,  A.  b.,  assistant  professor  of  natural  science  and  French. 
H.  0.  Jameson,  j)ro/fMor  in  charge  of  eommen^ial  department. 
A.  J.  Brandon,  A.  b.,  princijHil  of  the  academic  department. 

The  number  of  students  in  attcndanro  in  1S90-'91  was  227.  There  is 
an  academ}^  or  preparatory  department.  Both  sexes  are  admitteil  to 
the  university.  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  there  have  been 
52  male  graduates  and  1  female  graduate.  In  1S87  the  board  of 
trustees  made  the  alumni  of  Union  University  alumni  of  Southwestern 
Baptist  University.*  The  Alumni  Ass(K*iation  of  I'nion  University  have 
always  recognized  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University  as  their  alma 
mater.    The  latter  institution  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  former. 

MEMPHIS  HOSPITAL   MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

The  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  of  Memphis,  sustained  for  a 
time  a  nominal  relationship  to  the  Southwostorn  Baptist  University, 
but  this  relationship  no  longer  exists.  The  college  was  founded  in 
1878  by  Drs.  W.  E.  Rogers,  F.  L.  Sim,  E.  B.  Xall,  llobor  Jones,  and  A. 
G.  Sinclair,  but  on  account  of  epidemics  it  was  not  opened  until  October, 
1880.  There  have  always  been  10  professors,  from  3  to  5  lecturers,  and 
5  quiz-masters,  with  from  1  to  3  practical  anatomy  demonstrators.  The 
matriculates  for  the  last  three  years,  respectively,  including  1801-92, 
have  numbered  170,  222,  and  256.  The  institution  has  graduated,  all 
told,  480  men.  Two  years  are  necessary  to  complete  the  course.  The 
scholastic  year  has  been  heretofore  live  months  in  length,  but  with  the 
pre^^nt  year  it  becomes  six  months. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ooodspeed  Publishing  Company's  History  of  Tennessee,  West  Ten- 
nessee College  J  Eeport  on  West  Tennessee  College  to  comptroller  of 
Tennessee,  by  Charles  S.  l)od,  president  of  the  board  of  trust,  January 
12,  1858;  Eeport  of  Tennessee  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1874-70;  Baptist  and  Reflector,  Nashville,  a  series  of  twelve 
chapters,  beginning  July  30, 1801,  on  the  History  of  Union  University', 
continued  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Inman. 
So  far  only  nine  chapters  have  appeared,  but  the  author  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Inman  with  a  brief  account  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  history  which 
is  to  be  related  in  the  unfinished  chapters. 

*  The  graduates  of  Union  University  roaclied  the  numher  of  161. 
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OTHER  COLLEGES  FOR  MEN  OR  FOB  BOTH  SEXES. 
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FIR8T  UTEllARY  nCSTITUTIOir   IN    THB    MISSISSIPPI    TALLBY. — BAMUKL  DOAM,    '^THB 

APOSTLE   OF  £BARNINO  Ain>  RBXJQIOK  IX  THB  WKBT.*^ 

Tbe  first  school  ia  Tennessee  and  the  first  literary  iiistitutiou  in  the 
Mississippi  YaUey  was  founded  by  Samuel  Doak  about  the  year  1780. 
like  other  pioneer  teachers  and  preachers  in  Tennessee  Doak  was  a 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  Samuel  and  Jane  (Mitchel)  Doak  emi- 
grated when  very  young  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Chester  County^ 
Pa.  After  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Augusta  County,  Ya.,  where 
their  son  Samuel  was  born  August  1, 1749.  Young  Doak  wanted  an 
education,  and  despite  many  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  getting  it.  In 
1773  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  in  1775.  He  then  taught  school  at  different  places,  study- 
ing theology  the  while.  He  was  tutor  some  two  years  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  In  1777  he  became  a  Mcensed  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  After  preaching  for  a  time  in  southwestern  Yirginia 
he  went  to  the  Holston  settlement,  at  the  fork  of  the  Watauga  and 
Holston  rivers,  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina  aince  become  upper  East 
Tennessee.  Here  he  preached  a  year  or  two  and  then  moved  on  farther 
westward,  settling  at  Salem,  on  the  Little  Limestone,  in  Washington 
County.  He  bought  land  and  built  three  log  houses — a  church,  a  school, 
and  a  home.  Samuel  Doak  was  the  first  teacher  and  the  first  preacher 
in  tliis  new  land.  The  name  of  ^^  apostle  of  learning  and  religion  in  the 
West "  is  no  misnomer.  The  Bible  and  the  schoolbook  were  always  in 
his  hand,  but  the  rifle  was  never  out  of  reach. 

Preach! npr  one  Sabb»tli  on  the  ft'o&tier,  a  panic  was  produced  hj  a  meesenger 
riding  hastily  up  and  exclaiming,  '' Indians!  Indians!  Ragdale's  famUy  are  mnr- 
derod  I "  Mr.  Doak  stopped  abmptl j  in  his  discourse,  referred  to  the  case  of  tho 
Israelites  in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  go 
with  them  against  these  Cauaanitish  heathen,  called  for  the  men  to  fbUovr  him,  and 
taking  his  rifle  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  pnrsnit. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  stories  of  a  like  nature  that  are  told  of 
Dr.  Doak. 

Dr.  Doak  did  not  confine  his  ministrations  to  Salem  congregations, 
but  journeyed  to  and  fro  in  the  land  preaching  and  founding  churches. 
Active  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  not 
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neglectfiil  of  civil  and  political  duties.  ^<  He  toi^k  some  part  in  tho  Kevo- 
latiouai7war,and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  convention.^ 
^'Traditioii  ascribes  to  him  the  paternity  of  a  clause  in  the  rejei*tiHl 
constitution  making  provision  for  a  university — requiring  the  legisla- 
ture to  erect  it  before  the  year  1787,  and  to  endow  it  liberaHy."  «<  lie 
always  voted,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  i>eo- 
pie  generally  allowed  him  to  open  the  i>olls — in  other  words,  to  vote 
first.'' 

MARTIX  ACADEMY,   WA8UIXOTON   COLLKGR. 

In  1783  Dr.  Doak*s  school  was  incorporatoil  by  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  as  Martin  Academy.  Two  years  later,  wo  are  told, 
another -charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin, which  had  usurped  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  mother  State  in  these 
the  outskirts  of  her  domain.  In  1795  the  territory  of  the  Unitod  States 
south  of  the  Ohio,  soon  to  become  the  State  of  Tennessee,  raised  Mar- 
tin Academy  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  chartering  it  under  the  name  of 
"Washington  College.  "While  in  Philadelphia  in  170S  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly.  Dr.  Doak  was  given  a  number  of  books  for 
his  college.  These  books,  carried  on  a  pack  horse  500  miles  across  the 
mountains,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  college  library. 

DR.   DOAK   LKAVES  WASIIIXGTOX  COLLBOK. 

Dr.  Doak  continued  in  the  presidency  of  Wasliiugton  College  until 
1818,  when  ho  removed  to  Tusculuni,  Greene  County.  Here,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  he  opened  a  private  sehool| 
which  was  called  Tiisculum  Academy,  and  taught  until  his  death  in 
1829.  Samuel  Doak  was  a  noble  example  of  tlio  courageous,  somewhat 
austere  Scotch  Presbyterian — the  Puritan  of  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies.  Dignified,  stern,  conservative — of  such  sturdy  stutf  was  made 
the  pioneer  t(*acher  and  i)reacher  of  Tennessee.  Untiring  fidelity  to 
duty  was  a  notable  trait,  llis  natural  ability  and  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments were  considerable.  Ho  was  a  fine  linguist,  llis  quick  ear 
detected  the  slightest  mistake  of  a  pupil.  On  his  deathbed,  when 
the  apoplectic  tendency  was  upon  him,  he  spoke  incoherent  but  good 
Latin.  For  the  use  of  his  classes  in  mental  and  moral  phih)sophy  he 
prepared  an  epitome  of  twenty- two  lectures  of  his  own  "On  Human 
K'ature.''  This  epitome  was  published  by  his  son  and  successor,  Dr. 
John  W.  Doak.  Of  Samuel  Doak  and  the  prominent  men  educated  by 
him  Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  a  gi^aduate  of  Washington  College  at  a  later 
period  in  her  history,  says : 

No  man  of  his  generation  perhaps  did  bo  iimch  for  the  education  of  the  State  or 
exercised  saoh  a  beneficent  influence.  On  this  LaHowcd  sjtot  were  educated  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  that  generation,  such  as  John  Hlair,  Dr.  J.  O.  M.  Kamseji 
L.  C.  H&yaeSy  James  A.  Lyons,  d.  !>.,  N.  G.  Taylor,  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance,  and  others. 
Hie  amy  of  groat  pnlpit  orators  is  remarkable.  I  neod  only  mention  the  uamee  of 
Df .  Darid  Nelson^  Oidoon  Blaekbum,  and  James  Qallaher. 
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FIRST  LITKllARY  IXSTITUTIOW    IW    THK    MISSISSIPPI    TALLBY. — 8AMUKL  DOAK,    "THE 

APOSTLE  OF  LBARNINO  AND  RKLIGION  IX  THK  WSST.*^ 

Tbe  first  school  iu  Tennessee  and  the  first  literary  iiistitutiou  in  the 
Mississippi  Yallej  was  founded  by  Samuel  Doak  about  the  year  1780. 
Like  other  pioneer  teachers  and  preachers  in  Tennessee  Doak  was  a 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  Samuel  and  Jane  (Mitehel)  Doak  emi- 
grated when  very  young  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Chester  County, 
Pa.  After  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Augusta  County,  Ya.,  where 
their  son  Samuel  was  born  August  1, 1749.  Young  Doak  wanted  an 
education,  and  despite  many  difficulties  ho  succeeded  in  getting  it.  in 
1773  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  in  1775.  He  then  taught  school  at  diiferent  places,  study- 
ing theology  the  while.  He  was  tutor  some  two  years  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  In  1777  he  became  a  licensed  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  After  preaching  for  a  time  iu  southwestern  Yirginia 
he  went  to  the  Holston  settlement,  at  the  fork  of  the  Watauga  and 
Holston  rivers,  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina  since  become  upi)er  East 
Tennessee.  Here  he  preached  a  year  or  two  and  then  moved  on  farther 
westward,  settling  at  Salem,  on  the  Little  Limestone,  in  Washington 
County.  He  bought  land  and  built  three  log  houses — a  church,  a  school, 
and  a  home.  Samuel  Doak  was  the  first  teacher  and  the  first  preacher 
in  this  new  land.  The  name  of  ^^  apostle  of  learning  and  religion  in  the 
West "  is  no  misnomer.  The  Bible  and  the  schoolbook  were  always  in 
his  hand,  but  the  rifle  was  never  out  of  reach. 

Preacliing  one  Sabbath  on  the  frontier,  a  panic  wob  prodnced  by  a  messenger 
riding  hastily  up  and  exclaiming,  ''Indians!  Indians  I  Ragdale's  family  are  mnr- 
derod  I "  Mr.  Doak  stopped  abmptly  in  his  discourse,  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel  would  go 
with  them  against  these  Cauaanitish  heathen,  called  for  the  men  to  foUow  him,  and 
taking  his  rifle  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  pnrsnit. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  stories  of  a  like  nature  that  are  told  of 
Dr.  Doak. 

Dr.  Doak  did  not  confine  his  ministrations  to  Salem  congregations, 
but  journeyed  to  and  fro  in  the  land  preaching  and  founding  churches. 
Active  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  not 
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neglectM  of  civil  and  political  duties.  <<  He  took  some  part  in  the  Eevo- 
lationary  war,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  convention." 
^Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  paternity  of  a  clause  in  the  rejected 
constitution  making  provision  for  a  university — requiring  the  legisla- 
ture to  erect  it  before  the  year  1787,  and  to  endow  it  liberally.'^  "lie 
always  voted,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  i>eo- 
plo  generally  allowed  him  to  open  the  polls — in  other  words,  to  voto 
first.'' 

UARTIS  ACADEMY,  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

In  1783  Dr.  Doak's  school  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  as  Martin  Academy.  Two  years  later,  wo  .ire  told, 
another  -charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin, which  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  State  in  these 
the  outskirts  of  her  domain.  In  1795  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Ohio,  soon  to  become  the  State  of  Tennessee,  raised  Mar- 
tin Academy  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  chartering  it  under  the  name  of 
Washington  College.  While  in  Philadelphia  in  1708  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly,  Dr.  Doak  was  given  a  number  of  books  for 
his  college.  These  books,  carried  on  a  pack  horse  500  miles  across  the 
mountains,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  college  library. 

!>&.   DOAK  LEAVES  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Doak  continued  in  the  presidency  of  Washington  College  until 
1818,  when  he  removed  to  Tusculum,  Greene  County.  Here,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  he  opened  a  i)rivate  school, 
which  was  called  Tusculum  Academy,  and  taught  until  his  death  in 
1820.  Samuel  Doak  was  a  noble  example  of  the  courageous,  somewhat 
austere  Scotch  Presbyterian — the  Puritan  of  the  middle  and  southera 
colonies.  Dignified,  stern,  conservative — of  such  sturdy  stuff  was  made 
the  pioneer  teacher  and  i)reaclicr  of  Tennessee.  Untiring  fidelity  to 
duty  was  a  notable  trait.  Ilis  natural  ability  and  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments were  considerable.  He  was  a  fine  linguist.  His  quick  ear 
detected  the  slightest  mistake  of  a  pupil.  On  his  deathbed,  when 
the  apoplectic  tendency  was  upon  him,  he  spoke  incoherent  but  good 
Latin.  For  the  use  of  his  classes  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  he 
prepared  an  ex)itome  of  twenty-two  lectures  of  his  own  "  On  Human 
ITature."  This  epitome  was  published  by  his  son  and  successor,  Dr. 
John  W.  Doak.  Of  Samuel  Doak  and  the  prominent  men  educated  by 
him  Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  a  graduate  of  Washington  College  at  a  later 
period  in  her  history,  says: 

No  man  of  liis  generation  perhaps  did  bo  mach  for  the  education  of  the  State  or 
exercised  saoh  a  beneficent  influence.  On  this  haUowed  spot  were  educated  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  that  generation,  such  as  John  Blair,  Dr.  J.  Q.  M.  Hamsey, 
L.  C.  Haynes,  James  A.  Lyons,  D.  d.,  N.  G.  Taylor,  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance,  and  others. 
The  array  of  great  pulpit  ofrators  Is  remarkable.  I  need  only  meation  the  namea  oi 
Dr.  DaTid  Nelson,  Gideon  Blaekbnm,  and  James  GaUaher. 
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SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY. 

'Rev.  John  W.  Doak,  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  in  1818,  died  in  1820.  Rev.  John  V.  Bovell 
was  then  elected,  and  served  eight  years.  Eev.  James  McLin  was 
president  from  1829  to  1838.  The  college  was  poor  and  its  life  was  a 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.  Financial  difficulties  had 
reached  a  crisis.  For  the  next  two  years  Rev,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  d.  d., 
of  Tusculum  Academy,  filled  the  office  of  president.  Joseph  I.  Foote, 
of  Knoxville,  consented  to  succeed  him  if  $10,000  were  raised  for  a  new 
building  and  for  other  purposes.  Subscriptions  to  that  amount  were 
secured,  and  Mr.  Foote  was  created  a  D.  D.  by  the  trustees  in  order 
"  that  the  new  administration  might  open  with  the  greater  ^clat."  But 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  and  be  inducted 
into  office  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander  Doak  now  took  up  the  burden  of  the  presidency.  The  insti- 
tution was  still  floundering  in  the  quagmire  of  debt  and  poverty,  but 
such  were  the  qualities  of  the  new  president  that  the  attendance  of 
students  was  greatly  increased.  Those  who  knew  him  are  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  this  grandson  of  old  Samuel  Doak.  Young  and  hand- 
some, learned  and  eloquent,  brilliant  and  magnetic — all  about  him  he 
knit  to  himself  by  the  ties  of  love  and  admiration.  Barring  eighteen 
months,  1850-'52,  when  Rev.  E.  Thompson  Baird  was  president  of  the 
college,  Doak  filled  the  position  continuously  from  1840  to  1856.  In 
the  latter  year  the  finances  of  the  institution  reached  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  Doak  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty  resigned.  This  ended  for  a  long 
time  the  efforts  to  keep  the  school  up  to  the  level  of  a  college.  It  was 
conducted  for  several  years  as  a  high  school  for  both  sexes.  The  Civil  war 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  school  for  two  years.  In  1868  it  was  re- 
organized as  Washington  Female  College,  with  Rev.  William  B.  Rankin 
as  president.  The  school  prospered  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  it  lan- 
guished and  died.  In  1877  Rev.  J.  E.  Alexander,  having  been  elected 
president  by  the  trustees,  undertook  to  revive  the  institution.  lie  was 
successful  and  gradually  built  up  the  schQol  into  a  coeducational  col- 
lege. Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Willoughby  succeeded  him  in  1883,  and  has  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  college  ever  since.  Though  not  under  direct 
ecclesiastical  control,  the  institution  is  a  school  of  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Washington  College  has  been  eclipsed  by 
colleges  of  higher  grade,  larger  scope,  and  more  ample  facilities,  but* 
she  is  the  hoary  mother  of  some  of  Tennessee's  illustrious  sons,  and  her 
services  to  the  State  in  the  days  when  institutions  of  learning  were  few 
in  number  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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History  of  Tennessee;  Annaal  Reports,  Board  of  Education,  Presbyte- 
rian Ghurcli,  1850, 1,  6,  7;  Knoxville  Journal,  June  19,  18S9,  contains 
address  by  Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  of  Washington  College,  May  16, 1889; 
Inangoral  Address  of  Joseph  I.  Foote  (killed  on  way  to  deliver  same 
and  assume  presidency  of  the  college,  April  20, 1840) ;  Epitome  of  Lec- 
tures on  Human  Xature,  by  Samuel  Doak,  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on 
Life,  by  John  W.  Doak,  1845. 

GREENEVILLE  AND  TUSCULUM  COLLEGE. 

( ■  R EEN  E V I LLK  COIXB 3  E 

Greeneville  and  Blount  colleges  were  both  chartered  in  1794,  and  thus 
antedate  Washington  College  as  colleges,  though  not  as  literary  insti- 
tutions. Hezekiah  Balch,  unlike  many  of  the  earlier  educators  and 
preachers  in  Tennessee,  was  not  of  Scotch-Irish,  but  of  English  extrac- 
tion, his  ancestor,  John  Balch,  having  come  from  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land. Hezekiah  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1741,  raised  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1762.  After  teaching  for  some 
time  he  was  licensed  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  1768.  lie  first  preached 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  not  till  1783  did 
he  cross  the  mountains  and  enter  a  more  needy  field.  He  located  at 
Greeneville,  Greene  County,  upper  East  Tennessee,  and  became  a 
founder  and  organize!*  of  churches.  In  1794  he  obtained  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  a  charter  for  his  college.  But  the  college  had  yet  to 
be  built.  So  he  made  long  tours  in  the  South  and  West,  raising  money 
and  collecting  a  library.  In  1795  he  made  a  trip  to  New  England  and 
became  imbued  with  the  "  Hopkinsian  "  doctrines.  His  life  from  this 
time  on  was  troublous  and  stormy.  Open,  fearless,  rash,  and  impul- 
sive, he  soon  became  embroiled  in  religious  controvers}-.  His  own 
church  split  into  two  bodies,  and  he  was  cite<l  for  trial  before  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  again  and  again.  Of  course  the  college  sufl'ered,  if  only 
from  the  enforced  absence  of  its  president.  In  1801  llev.  Charles  Coffin, 
a  New  England  Presbyterian  minister  sojourning  in  the  South  for  Ids 
health,  wa^s  elected  vice-president  of  Greeneville  College,  and  henceforth 
was  associated  with  Balch  in  its  care  and  control.  The  institution 
owed  almost  as  much  to  him  as  to  its  founder.  He  was  very  success- 
ftil  in  raising  funds  for  the  college.  He  secured  by  personal  efiforts  at 
different  times  over  f  20,000.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  were  spent  on  collecting  tours.  Both  CofiSu 
and  Balch  were  made  D.  D.'s  by  Williams  College  in  1808.  Dr. 
Balch  died  in  1810,  full  of  years  and  of  troubles,  and  Dr.  Coffin  took  up 
his  mantle.  Dr.  Coffin  remained  at  the  head  of  the  college  until  1827, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  East  Tennessee  College, 
tendered  him  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee. 

Greeneville  College  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  Dr.  Coffin. 

It  no  longer  eivjoyed  the  former  pnbHc  favor  and  confidence;  its  efforts  to  obtain 
fimds  were  varions,  bnt  generaUy  nnsncoessful,  and  instead  of  letainin^  tlk<^  vcLN«iXr 
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ments  that  ha4  supported  the  instrnctors,  first  the  dividends  and  afterw  ards  the 
principal  began  to  be  used  for  repairs  and  other  expenses,  nntil  no  proper  faculty 
could  be  employed  or  sustained  in  the  institution. 

In  1839  the  college  site  was  removed  from  3  miles  south  of  Greene- 
ville  to  Greeneville  itself.  From  1847  to  1854  there  was  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  college  building  was  neglected  and  many  of  the  books 
and  pieces  of  apparatus  were  carried  off.  After  the  War,  in  the  year 
1868^  Greeneville  College  was  consolidated  with  Tusculum  College, 
Tusculum,  under  the  name  of  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College.  The 
grounds  and  building  of  Greeneville  College,  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  Civil  war,  were  sold  for  $700  and  the  remnant  of  the 
library  was  taken  to  Tusculum. 

TU8CULUM  COLLKGK. 

We  have  seen  that  Samuel  Doak  lived  his  declining  years  at  Tuscu- 
lum, Greene  County,  teaching  a  private  school  which  he  had  there 
founded.  After  his  death  in  1829  the  doors  of  Tusculum  Academy 
were  closed.  In  1835  his  son,  Kev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  D.  i>.,  revived  the 
school.  At  the  reopeniug  there  were  4  pupils;  in  1840  there  were  87. 
After  this  the  number  was  smaller.  In  1842  a  board  of  trustees  for 
Tusculum  Academy  was  incorporated  with  college  powers.  In  1844  Tus- 
culum Academy  became  Tusculum  College  by  act  of  the  legislature. 
Samuel  W.  Doak  presided  over  the  college  until  his  death  in  1864.  The 
faculty  was  composed  usually  of  himself  and  of  one  or  two  colleagues. 
Educated  under  his  father  at  Washington  College,  he  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years  of  his  father's  presidency  the  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion. His  life  was  a  long  and  useful  one.  He  was  a  philanthropist. 
"  Long  before  the  uestion  of  emancipation  was  mooted  he  manumitted 
liis  slaves  and  carried  them  to  a  free  State,  where  they  might  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship."  He  gave  free  tui- 
tion to  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  when  they  were  too  poor  to  pay 
board  '*  he  welcomed  them  to  his  family  table  without  money  and  with- 
out price.'*  The  course  of  study  in  Tusculum  College  had  two  pecul- 
iarities: 

(1.)  A  stndent  stncliecl  only  one  hranch  at  a  time,  and  took  up  others  when  the 
first  was  finished.  (2.)  There  were  no  regular  college  classes,  and  a  student  gradu- 
ftied  at  any  time  when  he  could  stand  an  examination  on  the  course  of  studios. 

In  having  no  regular  college  classes  Dr.  Doak  was  but  following  a  plan 
pursued  by  his  venerable  father  in  Washington  College.  The  Civil  war 
left  Tusculum  College  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  trustees  found 
that  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of  its  activities  was  no  small  task. 
Eev.  William  S.  Doak  was  elected  president  in  the  place  of  his  deceased 
father,  Samuel  W.  Doak.  Negotiations  with  the  Old  School  Holston 
Presbytery  and  with  Washington  College  resulted  in  Washington 
and  Tusculum  Colleges  being  brought  under  the  care  and  control  of 
the  presbytery.    By  decision  of  the  presbytery  Washington  Coll0go 
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was  couverted  into  a  female  iiifititution^  wliilfi  Tusculam  College  was 
ooutiuaed  a  male  institution.  ^^This  temporary  eoclesiastical  control 
ceased  with  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools  in  1869."  In 
1868  occurred  the  consolidation  of  Oreeneville  and  Tnsculum  Colleges 
and  the  location  of  the  resultant  institution  in  the  plant  of  Tuscidum 
College. 

ORKEXKVILLR  ANP  TUSCULUM  COLLEGS. 

The  presidency  of  Oreeneville  and  Tusculuni  College  was  given  to 
President  Doak,  of  Tusculum  College.  During  the  years  1872-'70  the 
entire  management  of  the  institution,  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  as  by  charter  must  be  performed  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  P.  S.  Feemster,  S.  S.  Doak,  M.  S.  Doak,  and  others.  In  1882  Presi- 
dent Doak  died,  and  in  1883  Eev.  Jere  Moore,  d.  d.,  was  elected  in  his 
stead.  In  1884  Mrs.  Nettie  F.  McCormick  and  Cyrus  II.  McCormick, 
jr.,  offered  to  give  $7,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  I  he  college  on  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  raise 
an  additional  $4,000;  that  when  the  faculty  uumbei*ed  three  or  more 
at  least  two  professors  besides  the  president  should  bo  Presbyterians; 
and  that  the  president  and  nt  least  two-thirds  of  the  board  of  trustees 
should  always  be  Presbyterians.  If  any  of  these  conditions  were  vio- 
lated the  $7,000  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  aid  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  board  of 
trustees  accepted  the  offer,  and  instead  of  building  an  $11,000  struc- 
ture they  built  a  $13,000  one.  Of  this  sum  the  McCormicks  gave 
$8,100  and  in  their  honor  the  building  was  called  McCormick  Hall. 
The  present  faculty  of  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College  consists  of 
the  president,  the  viwj-president,  of  three  other  i>rofessors,  and  of  an 
instructress  in  music.  The  enrollment  of  students  for  1890-'91  was 
250,  of  whom  only  37  were  in  the  four  college  classes.  The  remaining 
213  were  in  the  primary,  preparatory,  and  music  departments. 

BIBLIOOKAPHY. 

Brief  History  of  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  from  1817  to  1887,  J.  B. 
Alexander,  d,  d.  ;  Memorial  Discourse  on  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  d.  d., 
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MARYVILLE   OOLLEOE. 
SOUTIIERX  AXI>   WESTERN  THKOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Isaac  Anderson,  the  founder  of  Maryville  College,  was  bom  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.,  in  1780,  his  father  being  a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant. 
At  21  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Knox  County,  Tenn, 
His  theological  education,  begun  in  Virginia,  was  completed  under 
Bamnel  Oarrick  and  Gideon  Blackburn,  noted  Presbyterian  taviiVfiXwt^ 
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of  those  early  times.  Young  Anderson  entered  the  ministry  in  1802. 
Having  already  taught  in  Virginia  and  having  a  taste  for  the  teacher's 
vocation,  he  opened  a  school  called  Union  Academy  within  the  bounds 
of  his  congregation  in  Knox  County.  He  jnade  many  preaching  tours 
in  that  new  country,  and  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
more  preachers.  He  applied  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  but  it 
could  not  supply  the  need.  Being  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia  in  1819,  he  visited  Prince- 
ton and  urged  the  young  prea<jhers  studying  there  to  enter  the  new 
field  in  Tennessee,  but  to  no  avail.  He  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  need  could  be  met  only  by  educating  young  men  on  the  spot 
and  that  he  would  have  to  undertake  the  task  himself.  In  1812  he  had 
become  pastor  of  New  Providence  Church,  in  Maryville,  16  miles  south 
of  Knoxville.  Here  he  began  to  teach  theology  to  a  class  of  5  young 
men.  "  Whether  he  began  his  work  of  instruction  before  submitting 
his  plans  to  synod  is  not  certainly  known."  The  Synod  of  Tennessee 
met  in  October  of  1819;  adopted  the  infant  school;  christeuecl  it  the 
Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary;  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees,  two- thirds  ministers  and  one- third  laymen;  elected  Eev.  Isaac 
Anderson  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  invited  the 
synods  of  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  to  cooperate  in  the  en- 
terprise. This  was  the  second  theological  seminary  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America.  "  Students  from  all  quarters  came, 
even  from  New  England.'^  But  for  the  patience  and  the  fortitude  of 
its  founder  the  seminary  must  soon  have  died.  All  or  most  of  the 
work  of  instruction  devolved  upon  him  until  1826,  when  Robert  Hardin 
was  elected  profes^r  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government 
and  William  Eagleton  professor  of  sacred  literature.  For  years  he 
served  without  salary.  Nay,  he  remitted  their  tuition  to  most  theo- 
logical students  and  even  boarded  many  of  them  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1826  a  farm  was  purchased  and  by  working  on  this  the  cost  of  living 
to  poor  students  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  only  did  the  synod 
render  little  financial  assistance,  but  it  did  not  give  the  seminary  even 
the  benefit  of  its  united  moral  support.  Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  location  for  the  school  was  the  chief  cause  of  disagreement.  Not 
until  1824,  after  the  rival  claims  of  East  and  West  Tennessee  had  pro- 
duced considerable  strife,  was  the  institution  permanently  located  at 
Maryville.  Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Down  to  the  Civil  war  proj- 
ects for  the  removal  of  the  seminary  were  broa<;hed  from  time  to  time. 
This  half-hearted  support  of  the  synod  was  perhaps  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  application  for  a  charter  was  the  occasion  of  much  blind  and 
senseless  hostility  to  the  seminary.  For  many  years  the  legislature 
reftised  it  a  charter,  influenced  by  the  belief  which  had  become  current 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  seeking  to  bring  about  a  union  of  church 
and  State;  that  the  object  of  the  seminary  was  to  send  out  missiona- 
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lies  who  sbonid  insidiously  involve  the  State  in  the  coils  of  Colviuisoiy 
cmshiDg  oat  civil  and  religious  liberty.  ^^  For  a  time  no  Pi^esbyterian 
ooald  get  an  office,  not  even  that  of  constable,  just  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favor  of  having  Presbyterianism  made  the  established 
religion  of  the  country."  At  last,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  in  lSi2y 
it  provided  that  the  trustees  should  be  elected  by  the  county  court. 
This  vexatious  provision  was  removed  in  1840,  and  the  election  of  trus- 
tees was  committed  to  the  synod.  For  some  ye^irs  the  school  had  been 
becoming  less  and  less  of  a  theological  seminary  and  more  and  more  of 
a  college.    The  charter  name  of  the  institution, 
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bore  evidence  to  the  change.  The  professors  at  the  date  of  the  charter 
were  Eev.  Isaac  Anderson,  theology;  Kev. Fielding  Pope,  mathematics, 
and  Bev.  J.  S.  Craig,  languages. 

In  1857  Dr.  Anderson,  now  grown  infirm  with  age,  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  the  Kev.  John  J.  Eobinson  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  year  before  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lamar  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  saqred  literature.  Ue  was  to  play  a  chief  part  in  the  future 
history  of  the  school.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Anderson's  death  Mary  ville 
CoUege  was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  new  building  had  been  begun,  but  not 
flnished,  and  the  $7,000  spent  on  it  seemed  lost.  Humors  were  rife 
that  the  college  funds  had  been  mismanaged,  and  a  new  project  to 
change  the  location  of  the  school  was  born. 

In  1857  occurred  the  split  in  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  which  nineteen  southern  presbyteries  withdrew  and  formed  the 
United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.    In 

1857  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  also  severed  its  old  connections,  and  in 

1858  it  entered  into  a  kind  of  anomalous  union  with  the  United  Synod. 
In  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  churches  under  it^  care  it  declared 
that  in  taking  this  step  it  did  not  commit  itself  t^)  any  opinion  on  the 
slavery  question,  but  simply  took  the  gnmnd  that  "the  discussion  and 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  as  regards  the  moral  and 
religious  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,''  should 
"be  excluded  "from  their  "  ecclesiastieal  meetings;  that,  slavcholding 
not  being  in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,  the  discussion 
and  management  of  slavery  a^  a  political  institution  should  be  left  to 
the  State."  But  what  became  of  Maryvillo  College  ?  It  was  transferred 
to  the  United  Synod  on  the  condition  that  it  should  revert  to  the  Synod 
of  Tennessee  whenever  the  United  Synod  should  cease  to  exist,  a  pro- 
vision which  determined  the  subsequent  character  and  history  of  the 
institution. 

In  1861  the  college  was  closed.  Forty-two  years  of  its  existence  had 
passed — ^years  of  constiint  struggle  against  adverse  fortune.  No  pro- 
fessor had  ever  received  as  much  as  $500  a  year,  while  the  average 
salary  had  been  about  $300.    The  endowment  was  only  $16|000.    It 
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belonged  to  tUe  chairs  of  theology  and  of  sacred  literature.  The  col- 
lege owned  tlie  large,  unfinished  building  already  spoken  of  and  two 
other  buildings  besides,  and  had  collected  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
The  attendance  had  been  fairly  good  for  those  days,  ranging  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  from  50  to  100.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
college  had  been  its  religious  character.  Said  Dr.  Anderson:  ^^  If  any 
one  passion  has  governed  me  more  than  another  it  is  to  have  qualified, 
devoted  Presbyterian  ministers  greatly  multiplied."  The  school  had 
sent  150  young  men  into  the  ministry,  and  it  had  been  the  constant 
subject  of  sy nodical  discussions  and  synodical  planning;  church  and 
school  were  in  closest  relationship. 

In  1864  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Ikiited 
States  lost  its  separate  existence  and  was  merged  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.  Maryville 
College  now  reverted  to  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  though  not  without  a 
lawsuit.  In  1865  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  held  its  first  meeting  in  three 
years.  Before  the  war  the  synod  contained  some  proslavery  elements. 
These  were  all  absent  now.  The  synod  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
the  action  of  the  United  Synod  and  declared  its  adherence  to  the  north- 
em  church.  Maryville  College  boasts  of  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  of  its  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery.  Dr.  Anderson 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  in  1832  ^^  that  the  man  who  silently  thought 
of  dissolving  the  Union  ought  to  be  hung  and,  if  he  spoke  it,  deserved 
some  severer  fate."  This  spirit,  though  of  course  not  in  so  objection- 
able a  form,  still  lingers  in  the  halls  of  Maryville  College.  In  1868 
the  Synod  of  Tennessee  passed  a  resolution  <^  that  no  person  having  the 
requisite  moral  and  literary  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Maryville  College  shall  be  excluded  by  reason  of  race  or  color.'^ 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  old  college  in  the  South  having  coeducation 
of  the  races.  Without  it  the  assistance  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
amounting  in  all  to  $16,000,  would  never  have  been  extended. 

During  the  war  Maryville  College  was  closed,  her  buildings  were 
used  as  barracks  and  left  in  ruins  by  the  contending  armies,  and  her 
library  was  afmost  destroyed.  In  1864  what  remained  of  the  library 
and  the  real  estate  was  sold  for  debt  by  order  of  court.  Of  the  en- 
dowment of  $16,000,  two-thirds  were  lost^  Yet-,  little  as  it  looked  like 
it,  Maryville  College  was  ere  long  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity tliafu  she  had  ever  known  betbre.  Prof.  Lamar  was  sent  North 
to  solicit  funds,  but  he  did  not  raise  enough  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 
The  prosi)ect  seemed  gloomy  enough.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lamar,  as 
sole  professor,  opened  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1866  with  13  students. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  and  Ttev.  Alexander 
Bartlett  was  elected  professor  of  Latin.  In  1868  Eev.  P.  M.  Bartlett, 
D.  D.,  was  elected  president.  Now  began  the  era  of  prosperity.  Dr. 
Bartlett  and  Prof.  Lamar  raised  $60,000,  mostly  at  the  North,  with 
which  65  acres  of  land  were  bought  and  four  buildings  wei^  erectedy 
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vis,  a  professor'B  house,  two  large  three-story  dormitories  capable  of 
accommodating  130  studeuts,  and  a  large  three-story  brick  for  college 
purposes.  For  fifteen  years  two  friends  of  the  college  contributed  an- 
nually from  $2y000  to  $3,000  toward  meeting  its  current  expenses.  In 
1880  ProfL  Lamar  was  appointed  agent  to  raise  an  endowment.  By 
1883  $100yOOO  were  secured,  mainly  by  his  efforts.  This  fund,  too,  came 
mostly  from  the  North.  ^^  The  college  is  a  beneficiary  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  in  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fayer weather,  of  New  York, 
and  is  to  receive  $50,000  additional  by  the  distribution  made  of  other 
funds  by  the  residuary  legatees."  These  munificent  gifts,  added  to 
other  small  foundations,  raise  l^Iaryvillo  College  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  smaller  Tennessee  colleges,  most  of  which  have  little  or  no 
endowmeni;. 

Prof.  Lamar  died  in  1887.  Lamar  Memorial  Library  Hall  was  built 
in  his  memory.  During  the  past  year  another  building,  a  residence  for 
the  president,  has  been  erected.  The  college  grounds,  250  acres  in 
extent,  are  elevated  and  undulating  and  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  north  and  of  the  Smok}'  ^Mountains 
on  the  south.  The  attendance  during  1890-'91  was  325,  of  whom  116 
were  college  students  proper  and  219  preparatory  students.  Since  the 
war  the  existence  of  otherschoolsof  theology  has  obviated  the  necessity 
of  a  theological  department  at  !Maryville.  More  than  50  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  period  have  entered  the  ministry.  Eighteen  alumni  and 
undergraduates  have  been  or  are  foreign  missionaries.  Tlie  president 
of  the  college  is  Rev.  Samuel  Boardman,  d.d.  His  colleagues  are  4 
professors  and  12  instnietors. 

IIIBUOORAPIIY. 

Brief  History  of  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  from  1817  to  1887,  J.  B. 
Alexander,  d.  d.;  History  of  Maryville  College,  address  before  alumni, 
May  25, 187G,  by  Prof.  G.  S.  W.  Crawford ;  Keport  of  Tennessee  Public 
Schools,  1875. 

JACKSON  COLLEGE. 

Jackson  College  was  a  Presbyterian  school  that  took  its  rise  in  a 
manual  labor  institute  in  Maury  County  sonic  10  miles  from  Columbia. 
About  the  year  1832  the  institute  was  erected  by  act  of  the  legislature 
into  Jackson  College.  In  1837  the  college  was  removed  to  Columbia. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Federal  Army  during  the  war.  A  report  of  the 
boai'd  of  trustees  in  the  year  1833  tells  us  that  the  uianaaMabor  feature 
of  the  institute  w^as  retained  by  the  college.  Every  student  was  required 
to  work  two  hours  a  day.  As  the  college  was  not  able  to  build  shops 
and  buy  tools  for  mechanical  labor,  the  students  had  the  past  ye^ir 
engaged  mostly  in  farming.  They  had,  with  little  help,  cultivated 
between  60  and  GO  acres  of  corn  and  2  acres  of  potatoes  and  had  cleared 
18  acres  of  new  land.    The  writer  of  the  report  assures  us  that  mauuttJL 
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labor  is  beneficial  to  tlie  health  of  students  and  as  evidence  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  studies  says  that  those  students  who  had  been 
consulted  concurred  in  saying  that  instead  of  retarding  manual  labor 
had  accelerated  their  progress  in  study.  Nevertheless,  the  manual-labor 
feature  was  abolished  when  the  college  was  removed  to  Columbia. 

binUOGRAPHICAL  NOTR.  * 

See  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  27. 

FRANKLIN   COLLEGE. 

Franklin  College,  5  miles  cast  of  Nashville,  was  founded  in  1845  by 
Bev.  Tolbert  Fanning,  a  prominent  man  among  the  Disciples,  or  Chris- 
tians. It  was  opened  as  a  manual-labor  school.  Mr.  Fanning  aimed  to 
bring  education  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The  college  was  closed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  The  building  was  burned  in  1866  and 
never  rebuilt.  The  property  is  now  devoted  to  the  Fanning  Orphan 
School. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

See  Gospel  Advocate,  Nashville,  September  10, 1891. 

HIWASSEE   COLLEGE. 

Hiwassee  College  is  in  Monroe  County,  7  miles  firom  Sweetwater  and 
2  miles  from  Madisonville.  The  former  is  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  Eailroad;  the  latter  is  on  the  Knoxville  Southern 
Bailroad.  The  design  of  the  founders  of  Hiwassee  College  was  **to 
afford  in  a  rural  locality  to  boys  of  limited  means  the  opportunity 
of  securing  thorough  mental  culture  at  moderate  expense.''  The  col- 
lege sprang  from  a  school  at  Bat  Creek  camp  ground,  taught  first 
by  Dr.  M.  Gibson,  a  professor  in  Tusculum  College,  and  then  by 
Robert  E.  Doak,  A.  M.  In  order  that  the  school  might  have  room  to 
expand  into  something  more  x)retentious,  four  local  preachers,  John 
Key,  Lewis  Carter,  John  F.  Gilbreath  and  Joseph  Forshee  procured 
what  aid  they  could  and  put  up  a  plain  brick  building  for  college  pur- 
poses. This  was  in  1849.  January  23, 1850,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Hiwassee  College.  Some  years  later  the  school  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  south.  The  first  graduate  was  D.  M.  Key,  formerly  Post- 
master-General under  President  Hayes  and  now  United  States  district 
court  judge.  Other  prominent  men  were  educated  here.  One  hundred 
and  two  preachers  have  studied  at  Hiwassee.  The  college  owns  six 
buildings  and  95  acres  of  campus.  It  does  preparatory  as  well  as  col- 
legiate work  and  teaches  telegraphy,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 
Its  attendance  is  usually  not  far  from  100.  J.  H.  Brnnner,  A.  m.,  d.  d., 
is  president.    His  colleagues  in  the  faculty  are  four  in  number. 
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BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

"  Bethel  College  is  the  property  of  the  Cumberh'iDd  Ppesbyterian 
church,  held  and  controlled  by  the  West  Tennessee  synod  for  educa- 
tional purposes.^  It  was  founded  by  the  West  Tennessee  synod  in  1850 
and  located  at  McLemores\ille.  Its  establishment  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  cliilrcli  already  had  a  college  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  but 
the  opposers  were  outvoted.  Many  students  came  to  Bethel  College 
in  ante  bellum  days.  Nearly  everything  was  lost  in  the  Civil  war. 
Little  or  nothing  wa«  done  towards  reopening  the  school  until  1871  and 
1872.  West  Tennessee  s^Tiod  then  coiiperated  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  resuscitating  the  college  and  removing  its  site  to  McKenziCi 
Carroll  County,  at  the  junction  of  two  important  railroads,  for  the  rail- 
roads had  passed  McLemoresville  by,  leaving  Bethel  College  off  the 
highways  of  the  world's  life  and  thought. 

Bethel  College  differs  little  from  other  small  colleges  in  the  State. 
It  matters  not  whether  an  applicant  for  admission  is  desirous  of  learn- 
ing to  read  Euripidesor  McGull'ey's  First  Eciider,  he  is  received  in  either 
case.  The  enrollment  in  1800-'91  was  275.  How  many  of  these  were 
primary  and  preparatory  students  the  catalogue  does  not  state.  The 
school  has  no  endowment.  It  once  had  a  small  endowment,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  war.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  prevailed  since  the  col- 
lege was  removed  to  McKenzie.  There  are  a  ministers'  department,  a 
teachers'  department,  and  a  commercial  department.  !Music  and  art* 
are  tiiught.  The  college  is  to  be  commended  for  not  making  the  mas. 
ter's  degree  as  cheap  a  thing  as  some  colleges  make  it.  At  Bethel  the 
degree  is  conferred,  not  because  one  has  live<l  three  years  aftcT  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  is  willing  to  pay  85  for  a  diploma,  but  because 
he  has  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  post-graduate  study.  The 
presidents  of  Bethel  College  have  been  Rev.  J.  N.  Koach,  A.  b.;  Rev.  C. 
J.Bradley;  Rev.  Azel  Freeman, d. d. ;  Rev.  Felix  Johnson,  i).  D.;  Rev, 
B.  W.  McDonnold,  d.  d.;  Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M.;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hen- 
drix,  D.  D. ;  W.  B.  Sherrill,  A.  M. ;  J.  L.  Dickens,  A.  M. ;  and  W.  B.  Sher* 
rill  agaiUy  who  is  the  x>resent  incumbent. 

DIIiLIO(ilCAPI[ICA.L  NOTES. 

See  McDonnald^s  History  of  Cumberland  Presbyterianism. 

CABSON   AND  NEWMAN  COLLEGE. 

In  1851  the  Baptist  Educational  Society  of  East  Tennessee  founded 
at  Mossy  Creek  the  Mossy  Creek  Missionary  Baptist  Seminary,  with 
the  8i>ecial  object  of  educating  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Baptist 
d^ionunation.  Having  compassed  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed, 
the  society  merged  its  powers  in  those  of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  the 
seminary^  and  ceased  to  have  an  existence  of  its  own.  In  1855  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Mossy  Creek  College.    Duibi^  \3&S6 
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Civil  war  the  large  brick  buildings  of  the  oollege^  three  in  number,  were 
dismantled  and  the  institution  almost  ruined.  For  this  loss  no  indem- 
nity was  eyer  received  from  the  Federal  Oovemment*  In  1880  Mossy 
Greek  College  became  Carson  College,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  James 
Harvey  Carson,  who  had  left  his  fortune  of  some  $15,000  to  assist  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.  In  1889  the  school  underwent  a  trans- 
formation more  radical  than  a  change  of  name;  it  became  coeduca- 
tional by  union  with  Newman  Female  College,  a  school  for  girls,  which 
had  been  running  since  1885  in  the  old  buildings  of  Carson  College. 
The  united  schools  were  called  Carson  and  Newman  College.  This 
experiment  in  coeducation  is  pronounced  a  success.  The  annual  enroll- 
ment of  students  exceeds  300,  a  large  xM>rtion  of  whom  are  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  A  new  college  building  is  now  being  put  up. 
AKhough  Carson  and  Newman  College  has  no  organic  connection  with 
the  church,  its  board  of  trust  being  independent  and  self-perpetuat* 
ing,  it  is  regarded  as  the  Baptist  college  of  East  Tennessee.  Bev.  W. 
A.  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  since  1888,  is  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
the  denomination;  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  rugged  character, 
of  logical  and  forceful  mind. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  SDUCATIONAL  nCSTTTUTION. 

Just  after  the  the  war,  when  philanthropic  people  at  the  North  were 
expending  much  wealth  and  energy  upon  the  evangelization  and  edu- 
cation of  the  freedmen,  Mr.  C.  E.  Robert,  of  New  York  and  others  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  at  some  central,  easily  accessible  x>omt 
in  the  South  a  school  for  the  education  of  white  youth  of  both  sexes. 
A  spot  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  summit  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  near  the  Georgia  State  line,  5  miles  from  Chattanooga,  was 
selected,  and.  over  200  acres  of  land  with  some  Government  buildings 
standing  thereon  were  purchased.  Forty  thousand  dollars  completed 
the  buildings  and  equipped  them  for  school  purposes.  The  compre- 
hensive name  of  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institution  was  an  elas- 
tic designation,  intended  to  fit  the  school  in  whatever  direction  it  might 
expand.  The  college  classes  were  very  small,  and  the  institution  was 
rather  an  academy  and  a  normal  school  than  a  college.  Nine  hundred 
and  fifty-three  students  were  enrolled  from  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
May,  1866,  till  the  closing  in  June,  1872.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  in  lielping  needy  students,  the  money  coming  from  dona, 
tions  of  the  founders  and  others,  from  the  Peabody  appropriations  for 
the  normal  department,  and  from  various  benevolent  and  educational 
society  funds.  But  the  institution  had  serious  odds  to  fight  against, 
among  them  protracted  and  vexatious  litigation.  These  discourage- 
ments led  Mr.  Kobert  to  close  the  school,  sell  the  property,  and  trans- 
mit the  proceeds  to  the  trustees  of  liobert  College,  Constantinople. 
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The  president  of  tlie  school^  Bev.  G.  F.  P.  Bancroft^  A.  M.,  became  the 
priucipal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Aiidover,  Mass. 

U.  S.  GBANT  ITmVSBSITT. 
&48T  TKNNBSSEie  Wn^JRTAX  COLLEGE  AND  EAST  TENNESSEE  WSSLETAN  CNIVEXfaTT. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  the  autumn  of  1SG5,  the  need  of  a  college  for 
the  white  membership  of  the  church  in  the  central  South  was  discussed. 
The  reeogDition  of  this  need  and  a  desire  to  su{^ly  it  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  East  Tennessee  Wesloyan  College,  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  under  a 
dkarter  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  of  March  9, 18G6«  Percival 
G.  Wihson,  M.  ▲.,  was  chosen  president.  The  following  year,  1867,  by 
amendment  of  its  charter,  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College  became 
East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University.  Among  its  trustees  were  Gov- 
ernor William  G.  Browulow,  Dr.  John  P.  Spence,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pearne, 
and  Maj.  James  XL  Hornsby.  On  June  4, 1367,  the  boaitl  of  trustees 
parcha^ed,  ^<  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,''  the  propeiiy  formerly  occupieil  by 
tke  Athens  Female  College,  an  institution  once  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  now  gone  into  financial 
insolvency.  This  projierty,  comprising  a  three-story  brick  building 
and  12  acres  of  ground,  became  the  seat  of  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University.  The  first  president  of  the  school  under  the  amended  char- 
ter was  Bev.  Nelson  E.  Cobleigh,  d,  d.,  who  had  been  for  sevenil  years 
editor  of  Zion^s  Ilerald,  Boston,  Dr.  Cobleigh  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency until  1872^  when  he  retired  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Metho- 
dist Advocate,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  successor,  Bev.  James  A.  Dean  of 
Connecticut,  resigned  in  1875  because  of  the  financial  difiicuUies  in 
which  the  college  was  becoming  involvcil.  Bev.  John  J.  Manker,  d.  d., 
presiding  elder  of  the  Knoxville  district,  was  then  elected  president, 
bat  declined  to  accept  the  office  except  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
comlitions.  During  the  few  months  pending  the  final  issue  Dr.  Manker 
performed  some  of  the  duties  of  the  x>rcsidency,  but  refused  to  consider 
himself  president.  The  conditions  stipulated  by  him  were  not  ful- 
filled, and  his  connection  with  the  university  came  to  an  end. 

Bev.  John  F.  Spence,  D.  i>.,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Knoxville 
Ferasde  College  from  lS«i5  to  lSr>8  was  now  called  to  the  presidency, 
and  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  ITiiiversity  entered  upon  a  long  era  of 
prosperity.  Being  a  man  of  energy  and  financial  ability,  Dr.  Spence 
imparted  new  life  to  the  institution.  He  relieved  it  of  debt,  erected 
Dew  buildings,  and  lai*gely  increased  the  iKvtronago.  The  school  re- 
eeived  liberal  support  from  the  Southern  Aid  Society  and  from  many 
private  persons,  especially  firom  members  of  the  Methodist  li^piscopal 
ObuEeh. 
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Id  1  f^  the  name  of  Eafft  Teoneadee  Wealejan  Unirersi ty  wag  chan  ^ted 
to  Grant  Memorial  Unlversit j.  Gen.  Grant  had  alwaj*  supported  the 
neb^^ioi  and  heartilj  iijrmpatbized  with  its  aims.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
friends  of  the  siehool  thought  no  fitter  monument  cookl  be  erected  to 
biii  Biemorj  than  that  school  itself 

CHATTAyfXfGA   nrTTEKSITT. 


'an  University,  Chattanooga  University 
wan  an  inAtitntion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch,  the  aim  of  the 
ehnrch  beini;  to  make  it  her  only  university  for  her  white  conferences  in 
the  central  8onth«  It  wan  established  by  the  joint  action  of  six  con- 
ferences and  of  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chanrh.  The  citizens  of  Chattanoof^  contributed  liberally  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  grounds.  The  charter  bears  date  June  24, 18-S6.  It  pro- 
Tided  for  two  classes  of  trustees — the  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Freed- 
men^s  Aid  Society,  the  other  by  the  six  conferences  referred  to  above. 
The  property  of  the  university  being  owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society,  to  the  society  was  secured  the  right  of  reversion.  The  prop- 
erty is  very  valuable,  comprising  a  four  story  brick  building  and  12 
acres  of  ground,  situated  in  what  will  in  time  be  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tennessee 
Biver  and  of  the  mountains  and  hills  around  Chattanooga,  including 
historic  Ixiokout  and  Mission  Bidge. 

Here  Chattanooga  University  opened  its  doors  in  September,  18S6. 
Its  history  is  marked  by  only  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  race  question  largely  accounts  for  this.  The  charter  intrusted 
Ut  the  txiani  of  trustees  the  i>ower  of  adopting  rules  governing  the  ad- 
mission of  students.  But  the  school  owed  iti  foundation  to  the  Freed- 
men^ri  Aid  ScK;iety,  and  it  was  feiire<l  that  negroes  would  claim  admit- 
tance. Although  these  apprehensions,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
little  warrant,  yet  the  sf^hool  was  injured  by  them.  In  1888  the  Freed- 
meii's  Aid  Soi;iety  was  changed  into  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society^  and  the  educational  work  oflthe  church  among  both 
whites  and  blacks  was  placed  under  its  direction,  thereby  putting  be- 
yond cavil  the  right  of  the  society  to  expend  money  for  the  exclusive 
tenefit  of  whites  and  relieving  Chattanooga  University  of  a  terrible 
incubus. 

The  university  included  five  departments :  The  college  of  liberal  arts, 
the  academic  or  preparatory  department,  the  school  of  theology,  the 
music  department,  and  the  art  department.  In  1889,  the  year  in  which 
the  separate  existence  of  the  college  came  to  an  end,  the  attendance 
was  101.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  D.  d.,  was  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity from  its  organization.  He  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction 
by  a  faculty  of  eight  professors  and  instructors. 
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r.    S.   GKANT   rNIVKRSlTY. 

In  1889  Chattanooga  University  and  Grant  Memorial  University, 
institutions  of  the  same  church  and  occupying  much  the  same  field, 
were  consolidated  under  one  charter  and  one  board  of  trustees.  The 
name,  U.  S.  Grant  University,  given  to  the  consolidated  schools  serves 
still  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  great  soldier  in  whose  honor  Grant 

^  Memorial  University  was  named.  Dr.  John  F.  Spence,  president  of 
Grant  Memorial  University,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  new  university 
with  the  title  of  chancellor.  The  two  schools  could  never  have  heartily 
cooperated  with  each  other,  nor  could  their  union  have  been  a  real  one, 
had  not  all  grounds  of  rivalry  been  removed.  Because  of  this  and 
other  obvious  reasons  some  departments  of  the  university  were  located 
exclusively  at  Athens,  while  others  were  located  exclusively  at  Chatta- 
nooga. The  theological  and  technological  departments  are  at  Athens; 
the  collegiate,  medical,  and  law  departments  are  at  Chattanooga.  Pre- 
paratory and  music  departments,  however,  are  found  at  both  places. 
Buch  students  as  were  pursuing  the  collegiate  course  at  Athens  when 
the  schools  were  united  are  i>erniitted  to  comi)lete  the  course  and  grad- 
uate there.  Connected  with  the  university  are  seventeen  scholastic 
gymnasia,  or  affiliated  academies,  having  the  same  course  of  study  as 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  university.  These  aciuleniies  are 
situated  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 

^  and  are  intended,  of  course,  as  feeders  to  the  university.  The  medical 
department  has  been  running  since  the  autumn  of  1889;  the  law  school 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1891.  The  technological  department, 
created  in  response  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  under  the  super  in  tendency  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Sedgwick,  of  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  College,  is  designed  to  teach  the  general  principles  that 
underlie  all  trades.  The  three  years'  course  includes,  besides  drawing 
and  practical  work  in  the  shops,  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  phys- 
ics, mechanics,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  English. 
The  course  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  courses  in  engineering — civil, 
mining,  mechanical.  Some  future  day  may  see  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  engineering.  For  the  year  1890-'91  the  total  enrollment 
at  Athens  and  Chattanooga  was  622.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents are  females. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1890-'91  Bishop  I.  W.  Joyce  was  elected 
chancellor,  vice  Dr.  John  F.  Spence,  Dr.  Spence  becoming  financial 
agent  of  the  university  under  the  title  of  president  of  tlie  university. 

*-  In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Joyce  he  will  serve  as  chancellor. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  U.  S.  Grant  University  is  a  self  perpetuating 
body,  but  charter  stipulations  as  to  the  faith  of  its  members,  as  to  the 
mode  of  tenure  of  university  property,  and  as  to  the  policy  and  teach- 
ing of  the  university  will  operate  effectually  to  keep  the  institution 
under  the  wing  of  the  church.    The  property  of  the  university  both 
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at  Atheus  and  at  Gbattauooga,  valued  at  $300,000,  is  owned  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  the  transfer  of  the 
property  at  Athens  having  been  effected  the  past  year;  but  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nniversity  and  the  society  are  of  mutual  understanding 
and  not  of  charter  stipulation,  as  iras  the  case  with  Chattanooga 
University. 

U.  S.  Grant  TJnivenity  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  aud  lias  its  board 
of  tnurtees  and  elects  its  faculty  subject  to  the  aj^proral  of  this  society.  This  is  the 
uddantandin^  so  long  as  the  society  ooDtributee  largely  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
siitution. 

BIBUOOKAPIIT. 

Manuscript  histories  of  U.  8.  Grant  University,  by  Dr.  John  F. 
Speuce  and  Bishop  I.  W.  Jdycej  charter  of  Grant  Memorial  Univer 
sity  (U.  S.  Grant  University),  March  20^  1889  j  printed  matter  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  on  their  educational 
work,  1891. 

King  College  is  under  the  control  of  Holston  Presbytery  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  the  only  college  of  that  branch 
of  the  denomination  between  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  Virginia,  aud 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  ClarksviUe,  Tennessee,  a 
distance  of  700  miles.  It  originated  in  the  fall  of  1866  with  a  gift  of  the 
Sev.  James  ELing,  consisting  of  25  acres  of  land  and  3  dwelling  houses 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  BristoL  With  this  gift  as  a  basis  the 
Presbytery  of  Holston  founded  the  Bristol  high  school  under  Bev.  J. 
D.  Tadlock,  D.  D.,  as  x)rincipaL  In  1869  the  school  was  chartered  as 
King  College.  Dr.  Tadlock  continued  at  it«  head  until  1884,  wban  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  D.,  the  present  president. 
Tlie  college  has  a  small  endowment  fund,  but  it  is  still  cramped  in  its 
work  and  influence  for  want  of  means.  Like  many  other  schools  in  the 
State,  it  has  attempted  the  work  of  a  college  without  adequate  facilities. 
It  has  grammar  schooland  preparatory  departments  and  much  of  its  in- 
struction is  elementary.  The  attendance  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
100 ;  for  1890-^91  it  was  97.  A  prime  object  of  the  institution  is  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers;  during  its  short  history  it  has  given  45  young  men 
to  tlio  ministry.  The  insufficiency  of  the  buildings  and  the  proximity 
of  the  present  location  to  the  center  of  the  town — the  town  having  in 
time  grown  around  it — ^have  led  the  curat^ors  to  accept  gifts  of  land  and 
money  coupled  with  the  condition  of  a  change  of  location  to  a  beauti- 
ful cmiueuce  south  of  the  town.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  September,  1892. 

CHKI6TIAN  BBOTHESe'  COLLEGE. 

As  is  well  known  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  £u:e  a  society 
of  religious  teachers  iu  the  Catholic  church  who  devote  their  lives  to 
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the  cause  of  education.  As  far  back  ait  18G4  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce th^n  to  establish  one  of  their  schools  at  Memphis,  but  they  vroro 
not  able  to  do  so  until  October,  1871,  when  the  great  Chicago  fire 
destroyed  several  of  their  institutions  and  released  many  of  their 
teachers.  The  citizens  of  Memphis  subscribed  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  installment  of  $5,000  paid  on  the  college  property.  Financial 
diflBcnlties  and  epidemics  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  school 
in  its  earlier  years.  But  since  1879  Memphis  has  been  a  healthy  city 
and  the  college  has  prospered  greatly. 

The  instruction  given  extends  from  the  primary  branches  up  through 
tbe  studies  of  the  senior  college  class.  It  embraces  a  business  course 
and  courses  in  music  and  drawing.  The  college  is  favorably  known 
for  the  work  of  its  students  in  craytia,  free-hand,  architectural,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Public  exhibits  are  made  every  year  and  honors 
have  been  wor  at  European  and  American  expositions. 

WINCHESTER  NOR3LA.L. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  K.  A.  Clark  opened  a  school  in  Carriok 
Academy,  Winchester,  Tenn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he 
associated  with  him  J.  M.  Bledsoe.  In  1878  negotiations  were  opened 
with  J.  Yi.  Terrill  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Winches- 
ter Normal,  with  Prof.  Terrill  as  president.  In  1881  Prof.  IMedsoe 
resigned,  whoreuiwn  Greek  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  and 
Latin  and  mathematics  were  cut  down.  In  1889  President  Terrill  and 
the  entire  faculty,  with  the  exception  of  Prof.  Clark,  resigned.  The 
trustees  then  made  Prof.  Clark  i>resident,  with  power  to  name  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  12  assistants — 4  male  and  8  female.  The  Konnal 
has  primary',  grammar  school,  and  college  departments,  and  oilers 
courses  in  music,  art,  elocution,  bookkcei)ing,  stenography,  and  tyi>e- 
writing.  A  teachers'  class  is  organized  each  term  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  are  studied.  The  diploma  of  the  institution  is 
given  on  completing  the  schools  of  English  and  history,  matlieniatics, 
natural  science,  moral  philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek.  If  certain  special 
advanced  work  is  done  in  Latin  and  Greek  or  in  two  modern  langimges 
and  in  English  and  biology  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  coiiferred.  The  degree 
of  B.  S.,  likewise,  requires  special  work.  The  school  is  coeducational. 
It  has  no  endowment.  Admitting,  as  it  does,  students  of  any  age,  the 
enrollment  is  naturally  large.    In  1890-'91  it  was  444. 

MILLIGAN   COLLEGE. 

Buffalo  Institute  was  chartered  in  18G8.  It  had  a  doubtful  sort  of  ex- 
istence until  1875.  That  year  it  began  the  life  of  a  regular  academy 
with  firom  two  to  four  teachers  and  from  100  to  200  pupils.  In  1881  a  new 
building  was  erected,  and  in  1882  the  school  was  chartered  as  Milligan 
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College.  Milligan  College  i8  nitnated  in  the  village  of  Milligan,  4iniles 
from  Johnson  City  and  30  miles  from  Boan  Mountain^  on  the  Xorth 
Carolina  line.  Though  the  trustees  of  the  college  are  members  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  they  are  independent  of  any  church  control. 
There  is  no  endowment.  Grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $15,000. 
The  institution  is  coeducational.  Connected  with  Milligan  College  is 
Milligan  Business  College.  There  are  also  a  preparatory  department 
and  a  normal  course  for  the  training  of  teachers.  J.  Ilopwood,  A.  M., 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school  since  1875.  Last  year  (1890-'91)  173 
students  were  in  attendance;  101  of  them  were  in  collegiate  classes. 
The  first  graduates  were  of  the  year  1882.  There  have  been  in  all  49 
graduates. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


NASHVILLE    FEMALE   ACADEMY. 

Fisk's  Female  Academy  was  chartered  at  Uilhaiii,  Overton  county,  September  11, 
1806.  A  female  academy  was  chartered  at  Kuoxvillo  in  1811,  and  the  female 
academy  at  Maysville,  Blount  county,  was  chartered  in  1813.  These  were  all  the 
female  academies  that  were  chartered  i  n  Tennessee  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Nashville  Female  Academ}'.' 

Early  in  1816,  Robert  White,  Tlioinas  Claiborne,  and  a  number  of 
others  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  a  female  academy  in  Nash- 
ville. July  4, 1816,  they  bought  3  acres  of  land  from  David  McGavaek 
for  the  use  of  the  academy,  paying  for  it  $1,500.  August  4,  1817,  the 
Nashville  Female  Academy  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Daniel  Berry  and  wife, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  principals.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  3d  of  the  following  October.  The  charter  appointed  a 
board  of  seven  trustees — Robert  White,  Robert  Searcy,  Felix  Grundy, 
John  P.  Erwin,  John  Baird,  Joseph  T.  Elliston,  and  James  Trimble — 
who  were  to  act  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  when  they  were  to 
give  way  to  a  new  board  of  seven  trustees  chosen  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  academy.  Thereafter  once  a  year  a  new  board  apjwinted  in  the  same 
way  was  to  supplant  the  old  one.  Dr.  Berry  and  his  wife  severed  their 
connection  with  the  academy  in  July,  1819,  and  were  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Hume.  The  beautiful  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Hume  have 
already  been  si)oken  of  in  relating  the  history  of  Cumberland  College 
and  the  University  of  Nashville.  His  relations  with  the  Naslivillo  Fe- 
male Academy  were  not  broken  except  by  death.  lie  died  in  1833. 
His  successor  was  Dr.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  who  remained  until  1837.  Dr. 
Lapsley  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott.  After  a  year  incumbency  * 
Dr.  Scott  made  way  for  Dr.  Lapsley  and  Dr.  C.  I).  Elliott  as  joint  prin- 
cipals. In  1844  Dr.  Elliott  became  sole  principal  and  held  the  place 
as  long  as  the  life  of  the  academy  lasted.  The  patronage  of  Nasliville 
Female  Academy  was  large.  After  1850  the  attendance  never  fell 
below  300  except  once,  and  that  was  the  academy's  last  year,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1860  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
513.  The  school  had  a  widespread  reputation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  thoroug^ily  identified  with  Nashville,  and  the  *^01d  Academy,"  as 

»  Crew's  History  of  Nashville. 
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it  was  called,  grew  to  be  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  her  people.  When 
Lafayette  came  to  Nashville  iu  J.825,  it  had  a  share  in  his  reception. 
In  1846  it  presented  a  flag  to  the  First  Regiment  Mexican  Volunteers, 
and  in  1861  another  to  the  First  Regiment  Confederate  Volunteers. 

The  academy  grounds  and  buildings  occupied  5  acres,  a  whole  square, 
on  Church  street,  just  east  of  t^e  depot  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railway.  The  buildings  fronted  180  feet  on  Church 
street  and  ran  back  280  feet.  Federal  soldiers  took  xK)Ssession  of  the 
academy  property  in  1862.  With  the  year  1861  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion had  virtually  come  to  an  end.  The  resumption  of  1866  was  only 
a  temporary  resuscitation,  and  that  not  in  the  academy  buildings, 
which  were  still  occupied  by  the  troops,  but  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Shelby  Medical  College,  on  Broad  street.  The  academy  might  have 
obtained  a  new  and  lasting  lease  ux>on  life  had  it  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  protracted  litigation,  which  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
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Crew^s  History  of  Nashville;  Clayton's  History  of  Davidson  County. 

GOLUKBIA  FEMAI^  INSTITUTE. 

Tlie  Columbia  Female  Institute'is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Colum- 
bia. It  occupies  an  old-style  eastellated  structure  located  on  a  hill 
and  sarrounded  by  forest  trees.  The  institute  was  founded  as  long  ago 
as  1836  by  Bisbops  Leonidas  Polk  and  James  Hervey  Otey,  of  the  Prot- 
estant EpiscoiMtl  Chureh.  The  man  wbo  founded  the  Columbia  Athe- 
niBum,  Rev.  Franklin  G.  Smith,  was  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding 
its  founding  the  principal  of  the  institute.  Bishop  Otey  labored  much 
and  sacrified  much  in  setting  the  institute  going  and  in  keeping  it 
going  after  it  was  started.    He  wrote  in  1852: 

I  havo  spent  tho  best  energies  of  my  soul  and  passed  the  most  Tigorous  years  of 
my  life  in  its  [tho  institnte's]  cause,  or  it  would  have  been  hopelessly  minefl  by  its 
load  of  debt.  For  fire  or  six  years  I  have  labored  incessantly,  being  sometimes 
absent  for  six  months  from  my  house  and  family  in  my  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  its 
relief.  I  have  worked  hard  and  worked  long  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  ether 
than  the  humble  expectation  of  being  serviceable  to  tho  people  among  whom  Provi- 
dence has  cast  my  lot. 

In  1852  Rev.  W.  H.  Hardin  succeeded  Rev.  Franklin  G.  Smith  as 
principal  of  the  institute.  With  the  advent  of  the  war  came  Federal 
troops,  who  occupied  the  college  building  and  injured  it  so  that  it  had 
to  be  repaired  before  it  could  be  used  again  for  school  purposes.  Tho 
expense  of  restoration  was  borne  by  Bev.  George  T.  Beckett,  s.  T.  D., 
who  in  1866  became  the  principal  of  the  institute  and  who  has  occupied 
the  i)osition  ever  since. 

It  has  been  seen  how  much  the  institute  owes  to  the  unrewarded 
labors  of  Bishop  Otey;  it  was  now  to  contract  another  debt  of  grati- 
tude.   In  1878  Miss  Margaretta  Boides,  traveling  through  the  South 
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to  find  a  school  to  which  to  donate  her  museum,  the  collection  of  forty 
years,  selected  the  institute  for  l^o  purjyose.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life — nine  years — she  taught  gratuitously  in  the 
institute.  By  her  will  she  left  all  her  unentailed  proi)crty  to  her 
beloved  schooL  The  Margaretta  Bowles  Memorial  Hall  keeps  green 
the  memory  of  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  institution.  The  library 
of  the  institute  contains  10,000  volumes.  The  faculty  numbers  thirteen, 
and  the  average  attendance  is  about  150. 

MEMPHIS  CONFEEENCE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute  is  a  school  for  girls,  situated  at 
Jackson  and  conducted  undei*  Methodist  auspices.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees fills  its  own  vacancies,  but  it  holds  the  property  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Memphis  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South; 
hence  the  name  of  the  school.  The  institute  was  chartered  in  1843  and 
opened  in  1844.  The  building  occupied  by  the  institute  was  originally 
designed  for  a  town  academy.  £ev.  Lorenzo  Lee  was  the  first  president. 
Ho  filled  the  office  uatU  1853,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  W.  Jones, 
A.  M.^  D.  D.,  a  professor  in  the  school  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Jones  is  to 
this  day  the  head  of  Memphis  Confeience  Female  Institute,  having  been 
in  its  service  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  he  built  an  addition  to  the  original  college  structure  at  his 
own  exx>ense.  In  1884-'85  another  wing  was  added  by  Dr.  Jones  witli 
some  assistance  from  the  community.  Six  hundred  or  more  young 
women  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  institute.  The  library  num- 
bers 4,000  volumes,  and  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  last  rex>ort  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
is  845,000. 

MABY  SHAEP   COLLEGE. 

The  claim  of  Mary  Sharp  College,  that  this  was  the  first  college  for 
women  to  make  Latin  and  Greek  a  requisite  for  graduation,  is  borne 
out  by  the  following  self-explanatory  communication: 

Department  of  the  Intekior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Juljf  5, 1^4. 
Sis:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8tli   ultimo,  making  inquiry  ''whether  % 
diploma  wae  evor  given  for  a  liberal  education  (one  in  which  Latin  and  Greek 
were  required  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.)  before  1853,  at  which  time 
they  (the  trustees)  conferred  the  degree  of  A.  B.  upon  two  young  ladioSy  having 
completed  the  curriculum  of  the  college,"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  nono  of  the  col- 
leges for  '^  females ''  reporting  to  this  office  required  I»atin  and  Greek  as  a  sine  qua 
non  iar  the  degree  of  A.  B.  x>riar  to  1853. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Eaton, 
U,  S.  CommiBsioner  of  Education, 
Z,  C.  Graves, 

PreMoni  of  Mar  if  Sharp  ColUgtf 

Winchester,  Tenn, 
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It  may  be  said  without  invidionsness  that  the  Mary  Sharp  has  been 
more  of  a  genuine  college  than  any  other  female  school  in  Tennessee. 
Her  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
other  schools.  Her  courses  of  study  have  been  comprehensive  and 
advanced,  and  her  training  has  been  careful  and  thorough,  while  tho. 
education  given  by  so  many  "  colleges  "  in  the  State  has  been  little 
more  than  a  superficial  polish.  The  course  in  mathematics  is  quite 
severe,  embracing  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  analytical  geom- 
etry, calculus,  and  mathematical  pliilosophy.  Theoretical  and  mathe- 
matical, as  well  as  descriptive,  astronomy  are  taught.  In  the  senior 
Latin  class,  Livy,  Tacitus'  "Germania^  and  "Agricola,^  and  Latin 
prose  composition  are  studied;  and  in  the  senior  Greek  cla«s,  Thu- 
cydides  and  Plato,  the  *' Prometheus^  of  uEschylus,  or  otlier  Greek 
tragedy,  and  Greek  prose  composition.  In  1877  a  new  degree,  L.  B., 
was  created,  for  which  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  required.  Up  to 
that  time  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  had  been  the  only  degrees  conferred.  Many 
graduates  of  the  Mary  Sharp  have  become  teachers,  the  possession  of 
her  diploma  being  of  itself  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Z.  0.  Graves,  A.  m.,  ll.  d.,  was  the  only  president  of  the  college  for 
thirty-nine  years,  from  its  opening  in  1850  until  1880,  and  to  him  its 
high  character  has  been  largely  due.  He  is  a  man  of  great  gifts  as  a 
teacher,  and  ho  has  had  some  able  colleagues,  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  school.  When  the  eminent  Joseph  H.  Eaton, 
chancellor  of  Union  University,  died,  Dr.  Graves  was  offered  the  vacant 
position,  but  he  declined  it. 

In  1850  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Female  Institute  was  founded 
in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Graves  was  called  from  Kings-ville, 
Ohio,  to  its  presidency.  He  started  with  hardly  any  of  the  proper  facili- 
ties, and  it  was  three  years  or  more  before  the  college  building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  After  some  time  Mrs.  Mary  Sharp,  a  wealthy 
widow  of  the  vicinity,  made  a  gift  to  the  institute,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  Mary  Sharp  College.  This  was  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  When  Fort  Donelson  fell  there  were  321  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  but  now  they  were  dispersed  and  the  college 
closed  for  a  year.  During  several  weeks  the  building  was  the  head- 
qiiarters  of  Eosecrans's  command.  Military  occupation  left  it  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition.  Again  the  president  had  to  equip  the«school  at  his 
own  expense.  The  advances  he  made  caused  some  trouble  and  litiga- 
tions. In  1880  Dr.  Graves's  long  connection  with  the  institution,  which 
was  so  much  the  product  of  his  own  hand  and  heart  and  brain,  came 
to  an  end.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  L.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  ll.  d., 
who  was  for  sixteen  years  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  In  1801  Dr.  Johnson  resigned,  and  Eev.  Otis 
Malvin  Sutton,  A.  m.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Sutton  is  a 
young  man,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  infuse  new  life  into  the  old  college  and 
bring  back  its  pristme  prosperity. 


\ 
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The  Mary  Sharp  is  a  Baptist  institution.  It  sustains  no  official  rela 
tion  to  the  church,  but  two-thirds  of  its  25  trustee^}  must  be  Baptist! 
It  has  no. endowment, but  depends  wholly  on  fees.  Its  property  i 
valued  at  $20,000. 

THE  BOGERSTILLE  SYNODICAL  COLLEGE. 

I  Bogersville  Synodical  College,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Rogersvilk 
East  Tennessee,  is  the  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Syuoil  of  Xash  ville 
and  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  apiK>iute«l  by  th< 
synod.  This  school  has  passed  through  many  hands  and  has  seei 
many  vicissitudes.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Odd  Fellows*  Female  Semi 
nary  was  laid  July  4, 1849,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year  th( 
seminary  was  thrown  oi)en  to  students.  Rev.  W.  D.  Jones,  D.  D.,  wa 
the  first  president.  After  him  came  Rev.  A.  W.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  Rev 
James  Park,  D.  d.,  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Rev.  A.  IT.  Dav^hiell,  D.  d.,  am 
Dr.  H.  B.  Todd.  The  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  was  not  able  to  ]>ay  the  debt 
created  in  purchasing  the  original  building  ami  in  making  subsequen 
improvements,  and  the  i>roperty  was  sold  to  a  joint  stock  company,  con 
sistiog  of  members  of  the  Old  and  Xew  School  Presbyterian  churches  o 
the  town.  The  Old  School  denomination  eventually  became  sole  owner 
of  the  property.  The  school  prospered  in  tlie  years  before  the  war,  am 
even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  itself  before  the  Federal  troop 
occupied  East  Tennessee.    The  history  of  the  college  for  some  time  afte 

•  the  war  is  a  tangled  maze.  First  the  proi>erty  was  sold  by  order  of  th* 
chancery  court,  and  was  bought  by  Northern  purchasers,  who  had  com< 
to  Rogersville  during  the  war.  It  was  again  sold,  and  then  or  eventu 
ally  came  into  the  handsof  the  Presbyterians.  About  1S80  it  became  th< 
possession  of  its  present  owner,  the  Synod  of  Xashville.  In  188^5  Mrs 
F.  A.  Ross  was  made  principal  of  the  college.  In  ISDO  the  presen 
principal.  Prof.  William  M.  Graybill,  came  into  office.  After  the  wa 
and  prior  to  the  incumbency  of  Mrs.  Ross  the  school  was  in  a  lauguisL 
iug  condition,  except  during  the  administration  of  Rev.  J.  W.  BacL 
man,  d.  d.,  1872-'73,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson.  Under  Dr.  Bachman' 
guidance  it  bid  fair  to  regain  its  old-time  popularity  and  prestige.  Sine 
the  advent  of  Mrs.  Ross  the  institution  has  been  highly  prosperous 
In  1890-'91  it  had  170  students  and  employed  13  teachers.  It  has  n 
endowment,  but  it  is  out  of  debt,  and  owns  college  i>roperty  wortl 
800,000.  A  department  of  dressmaking  has  recently  been  added  to  th 
course  of  instruction.  After  a  visit  to  the  college  Rev.  Dr.  A.  1).  Mayc 
of  Boston,  said  of  President  Graybill : 

The  college  is  fortunate  above  all  in  its  president,  a  man  of  great  breadth  of  Ryni 
pathy,  solid  acquirements,  valuable  experience,  and  thorough  knowlodge  of  the  odu 
cational  needs  of  the  people  in  this  interesting  portion  of  the  country. 

ST.  AGNES  ACADEMY. 

St.  Agnes  Academy  is  a  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  enjoy 
ing,  by  virtue  of  its  charter,  collegiate  rights  and  privileges.    Th 
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0liAmit$jmit^  iinidiMMstfrf  bf  ISm^  fact  tiKit  tiM;  yomi^  ladjr  vm  i*  mam  1m 
ttm  m0!fm4  Uftm  umpaiuUmAfisni  tdtimntj  nn-hmM  is  an  alaaua*  of  tke 

itrnfiip^imiA  V^tistUi  (UftU'nn  iraMi  orf^zntzed  in  island  placed  under 
iili/f  msitmu^fn^M  huA  f/mirfA  ai  the  Middle  TenneMiee  Sjnod  of  the 
l/Mi»WlfirMl  l^r^pyU^ism  </)iftrcb«  It  wan  located  in  the  town  of 
M^'JHiiiii vtt^  in  Middle  TmtUiimee^  at  the  (tfoUd  the  Camberland  range, 
Wlfi^^li  Im  Ut  frill  vlifW  eant  and  M^mth*  The  war  forceil  the  school  to 
i^loMi  and  U>iti  of  Um  huttdUtg  notltfn^i^  Imt  naked  walk.  Despite  the 
dMmnrUmUiu  imri^iU'rA  the  building  wan  refitted  and  the  school 
rnifip^^iwd  i  nud  nowitiMOfi  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  Recently  two 
wln^N  wt^m  rul<ii^d  Ut  ilti^  ori|;inal  csollege  building,  making  a  total 
frmtU%iii^  of  ov<?r  2(K)  f«4?t.  In  1H88  the  l>oard  of  trastees  leased  the 
\fiif\mriy  and  tmnMferrixl  th<)  financial  management  to  the  Camberland 
l^'nmlii  i  >o1l<^|{o  AMMoclation  for  a  t4*/rni  of  years,  retaining  for  them- 
MilvKM  only  mu'h  diiUim  um  th()  chart4$r  renders  obligatory.  The  college 
Imim  In  all  d^piM'tinnntH  twelve  teaclu*rs.  The  president,  who  is  also 
pi'ol'uMor  of  lun^ nat(<«H  and  natural  science,  is  N.  J.  Finney,  a.  h.  The 
pri«Nl<lonU  Mhh'ii  tho  foundation  of  the  school  have  been:  Bcv.  A.  M. 
Hhmn,  IHftl  m\  llcv.  J.M.011I,1855-'57;  D.  M.Donnell,  A. M.,  1857-71; 
A.M.  Ituruoy,  A.  m.,  1871-'H(),  and  N.  J.  Finney,  a.  m.,  1880. 

lUtlMOdUAttllCAL  NOTK. 

Hms  MoDonncdd^M  lllsUiry  of  tho  (>muberlaud  Presbytorian  Church. 

(U)Ll7MmA  ATUKNiKUM. 

(^dinnl)lu  AthoniiMun  Imouo  of  tho  old  and  well-establifdied  schools  of 
Ui«»  HUitti  and  (MinMfM)UiUitly  oi^oyK  the  advantages  which  the  memories 
mid  tnuUttons  of  y^iirs  always  give  to  an  institution  of  learning.  In 
IM%i7  ltov«  Kranklln  UilMto  amith»  A.  ».» who  had  begun  teaching  as 
louH  utfik  UM  I8IU,  loft  l4>'nohUurg,  Va.^  and  oame  to  live  and  teach  in 
(Sduudda,  Muury  (%muty,  Middle  Tenmvssee,  From  1838  to  1852  he 
\$m  t  hn  prinoi)val  of  th^  CUdumbia  l>mal6  Institute*    In  1853  he  founded 
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tihe  Athenaeum,  and  in  1858  he  secured  its  iucoi'][>oration  by  the  legisla- 
ture with  a  self-per|)etuating  board  of  trustees,  independent  of  any 
external  control.  The  Atheuseum  is  thus  free  from  all  c^cclesiastical 
restraint.  Mr.  Smith,  assisted  by  his  able  and  aceomplishod  wife,  Sarah 
Ann  Smith,  administered  the  aifairs  of  the  school  until  his  death,  in 
186G.  Mrs.  Smith  succeeded  her  husband.  When  she  died,  in  1871, 
her  oldest  son,  Sobert  D.  Smith,  A.  m.,  stepped  into  her  place.  ThuB 
the  Athenseum  has  never  felt  the  friction  resulting  from  the  discordant 
pedicles  of  presidents  holding  diverse  views. 

The  pollege  grounds  are  10  acres  in  extent  and  lie  at  the  western 
edge  of  Columbia.  Grounds  and  buildings  are  worth  8100,000  accord- 
ing to  the  xmblished  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1887-'S8.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevation  partly 
covered  by  a  grove  of  forest  trees  and  attbrding  a  wide  view  of  the 
fx>wn  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  buildings  are  the  main  Doric 
Btmcture,  115  by  75  feet;  Davis  Hall,  the  boanling  department;  the 
rotuuda  and  pavilion;  thereetory;  the  gymnasiiun;  and  various  out- 
houses. The  library  contains  nearly  10,000  volumes.  There  are  $4,000 
worth  of  scientific  apparatus,  a  large  museum  of  natural-history  speci- 
mens, and  a  fine  art  collection.  At  the  present  writing  the  Athenaeum 
employs,  including  the  president,  twenty-three  officers  and  teachers. 
Much  of  this  talent  is  devoted  to  primary  and  preparatory  pupila  The 
annual  enrollment  during  the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  Athenaeum's  his- 
tory has  ranged  from  125  to  350  and  she  counts  her  alumni  by  the 
thousands. 

BROWNSVILLE  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

This  board  conld  uot  but  feel,  however,  that  the  endowment  of  Union  IJniyersity 
[Baptist  college  at  MuTfreesl>oro]  at  best  bat  half  supplied  our  educational  desidor* 
atom;  could  not  bnt  feol  our  dependence  npon  others  in  a  matter  of  great  and  Tital 
importance  to  ourselves  as  a  denomination  while  wo  remained  destitute  of  the  means 
of  edncatiDg  onr  own  daughters. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  board  of  education  to  the 
Baptist  General  Association  of  Tennessee  in  1848.  Pursuant  to  the 
sentiment  here  expressed  the  board  had  the  year  before  applied  for 
and  received  a  charter  for  the  Tennessee  Female  Institute.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Association  in  1849  the  association 
requested  the  trustees  of  Tennessee  Female  Institute  to  take  measures 
for  putting  the  proposed  school  into  operation  as  soon  as  {nracticable. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  West  Teunessee  Baptist  convention  in 
1850  we  find  that  a  building  committee  was  appointed  to  accept  $10,000 
that  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Baptist  church  of  Brownsville  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  location  of  the  female  institute  contemplated 
by  the  convention  and  to  purchase  a  site  in  or  near  Brownsville.  The 
oommittee  was  also  authorized  to  raise  the  additional  funds  necessary 
to  improve  the  site  and  erect  a  building.    What  connection  the  plans 
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and  efforts  of  tlie  Baptist  Oeneral  Association  to  establish  a  female 
school  had  with  those  of  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  we 
do  not  know.  The  Brownsville  school,  it  seems,  obtained  a  charter  of 
its  own  in  1^52  under  the  legal  name  of  West  Tennessee  Baptist 
Female  College.  The  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  were 
api>ointed  by  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  convention.  Thereafter  the 
board  was  self-perpetuating.  The  school  remained  the  proi)erty  of  the 
West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  until  the  latter  was  merged  in  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Tennessee  in  1874.  Since  then  it  has 
been  owned  by  the  Brownsville  Baptist  Church,  although  controlled 
by  the  self-peri)etuating  board  of  trustees.  The  members  of  the  board 
are  all  Baptists,  though  not  necessarily  communicants  of  the  Browns- 
ville church. 

The  college  was  opened  in  September,  1851,  with  Rev.  Harvey  Ball, 
professor  of  languages,  in  charge.  Rev.  John  B.  White,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent of  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family  he  did  not  definitely  enter 
upon  his  duties  until  September,  1853.  After  holding  the  presidency 
a  year  or  two.  Prof.  White  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Hawkins,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was,  however,  only  president  jpro  tern.  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Shelton  was  president  from  1856  to  1800.  During  the  war  the  college 
was  suspended  and  Dr.  Shelton  taught  a  private  school  in  the  Qollege 
buildings.  Brownsville  College  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  suffer 
any  loss  to  her  grounds  and  buildings  from  the  war.  At  the  head  of 
the  college  since  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Shelton  have  been  Rev.  A.  B. 
Gabauiss,  a  returned  missionary  to  China,  1800-'08;  Rev.  I.  R.  Bran- 
ham,  1808-'765  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  1870-'78;  R.  A.  Binford, 
1878-'80 ;  Misses  Sue  Young  and  Mary  Thomas,  1880-'81  j  Patrick  H. 
Eager,  A.  m.,  1881-'87;  Rev.  J.  D.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  1887-'88,  and  Rev. 
Th.  Smith,  A.  M.,  1888 — .  Prof.  Smith  was  for  eight  years  professor  of 
Latin  in  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

The  administration  of  President  Smith  has  been  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive. The  attendance  has  grown  rapidly,  being  99,  130,  and  187  for 
the  last  three  years,  in  order.  The  most  elementary  instruction  is  given 
at  the  same  time  that  calculus  and  Greek,  astronomy,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
are  taught.  It  is  the  president's  ambition  to  put  scholarship  upon  as 
firm  a  basis  here  as  it  is  at  any  American  female  college.  For  mistress 
of  arts,  the  highest  degree  of  the  institution,  successful  examinations 
must  be  passed  in  the  schools  of  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  nat- 
ural science,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathematics,  history,  political 
economy,  and  civics.  Greek,  calculus.  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Spanish  are 
offered  as  optional  studies. 

BIDUOGIIAPHICAL  NOTE. 

See  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  General  Association  of 
Tennessee  and  of  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention. 
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SOULE  COLLEGE. 

Sonle  Collie  was  fonnded  at  Murfreesboro  in  1S53  by  the  Metbodiat 
Episoopal  Church  Soath  aud  remained  under  its  auspices  until  1889. 
The  presidents  of  the  college  during  this  time  were  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore, 
£ev.  J.  B.  West,  D.  D.,  aud  Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  A.  m.  President 
Thompson  bought  the  proi>erty  of  the  school  from  the  church  confer- 
ence. In  1889  he  sohl  it  to  J.  G.  Paty,  the  present  owner.  'Mr.  Paty  ^ 
is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  college  aud  professor  of  Greek. 
Dr.  Z.  C.  Graves,  the  celebrated  president  of  Mary  Sharp  College^ 
resigned  in  1889  and  was  secured  for  the  presidency  of  Soule  College. 
A  number  of  his  colleagues,  having  resigned  at  the  same  time,  came 
with  him  to  Murfreesboro.  Prof.  Paty  was  one  of  them.  The  new 
administration  is  succeeding.  The  enrollmtmt  of  pupils  last  year  was 
208.  The  college  building  has  been  enlarged,  the  faculty  strengthened^ 
and  new  apparatus  procured.  For  the  degree  of  B.  A.  either  Latin  or 
Greek  is  required  and  for  31.  A.  both  are  necessary. 

The  eamculum  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  for  a  broader 
aud  deeper  education  for  woman.  All  saperticial  training  is  deprecated  as  unworthy 
of  the  aims  of  earnest  students.  The  main  idea  has  been  and  shall  bo  to  teach  tba 
student  to  think. 

TENNESSEE  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

Chartered  in  1856  and  oi^ened  in  1857,  Tennessee  Female  College  was 
the  work  chiefly  of  John  Marshall,  a  gifted  lawyer  of  Franklin.  The 
school  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Tennessee  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal  Church  South.  The  ownership  of  the 
property  was  vested  in  a  stock  company.  The  first  president  was  John 
M.  Shari>  and  the  second  was  a  Mr.  Callendar.  With  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson,  in  February,  1862,  the  school  was  closed.  After  the  battle  of 
Franklin  the  college  building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded 
soldiers.  From  1865  to  1868  the  school  was  in  the  hands  of  one  Cid- 
laghan.  During  this  period  the  institution  did  not  pro8i)er.  When 
the  college  was  committed  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Tennessee  an- 
nual conference  it  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  $6,000  or  $7,000. 
By  1868  the  debt  had  swelled  to  $10,000.  For  this  sum  the  school 
was  now  sold  to  R.  K.  Hargrove,  since  become  a  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  who  conducted  it  for  five  years.  It  was 
then  bought  by  William  J.  Yaughn,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Alabama,  now  a  professor  in  Yanderbilt  University. 
Dr.  Vaughn  was  president  of  Tennessee  Female  College  from  1873  to 
1878.  In  1878  Dr.  Hargrove  repurchased  the  property  and  ran  the 
school  for  two  years.  He  and  Yaughn  raised  the  standard  of  the  insti- 
tution above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  female  school  in  Tennessee,  but 
the  uplift  was  owing  to  the  individujil  imi^etus  imparted  by  able  presi- 
dents and  not  to  permanent  conditions.  In  1880  Dv\  "H.^'t^\«\^Vi»®ft^ 
the  school  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clark.    After  his  election  to  t\i^\iv^or^^^>^^^ 
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1882,  he  gave  tbo  property  to  his  children.  At  the  expiration  of  Mrs. 
Clark's  lease,  in  1885,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Edgerton.  In  1886  the  college  boildtng  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  a  stock  company  and  Edgerton  was  continued  as  president. 
Very  recently  the  school  has  been  leased  to  Bev.  Wlbur  F.  Wilson,  of 
Arkansas. 

ST.   CECILIA  ACADEMY. 

St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Kashville,  is  another  school  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters.  It  was  founded  in  18C0  by  the  Et.  Eev.  J.  Whealan  and  put 
in  charge  of  Dominican  Sisters  from  Ohio.  In  1861  a  charter  was 
obtained.  The  school  did  not  decline  during  the  war,  but  continued  in 
snccessfhl  operation.  It  was  at  first  under  the  patronage  of  its  founder, 
later  under  that  of  the  Et.  Eev.  P.  A.  Feehan,  and  now  under  that  of 
the  Et.  Eev.  J.  Eademacher.  The  cui^culum  comprises  primary,  inter- 
mediate, preparatory,  and  academic  courses.  The  school  numbers  gen- 
erally about  100.  St.  Cecilia  is  beautifiilly  situated,  just  north  of  the 
city  Unfits,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland. 

WABD'S  SEMINABY. 

There  is  no  better  known  female  school  in  the  South  than  Ward's 
Seminary*  Between  3,500  and  4,000  girls  and  young  women  have  been 
educated  within  its  walls  and  about  900  have  received  its  diploma. 
The  school  was  founded  at  KaBhville  in  1865  by  Eev.  William  E.  Ward, 
D«  D^  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  in  the  class  of 
1851.  The  seminary  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Cedar 
streets,  but  in  1806  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  on  Spruce  street, 
between  Church  and  Broad.  The  location  is  very  central,  being  within 
easy  distance  of  the  depots,  theaters,  churches,  and  of  the  business 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds  has  been 
8125,000. 

The  seminary  is  ibur  etoriee  high  above  the  basement  and  contains  70  rooms,  ft 
large  practice  IiaU,  a  chapel  104  by  40  feet,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  hand- 
Bomoly  furnished  with  modern  school  fumitnre,  and  recitation,  art,  and  music 
rooms. 

In  1887  Dr.  Ward  died  and  J.  B.  Hancock,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Cum- 
berland University,  was  elected  principal.  During  Prof.  Hancock's 
administration  the  enrollment  of  the  seminary  reached  perhaps  the 
highest  point  in  its  history,  346  in  1889-'90.  In  the  spring  of  1891 
Ward's  Seminary  was  sold  to  the  Presbyterian  Cooperative  Association 
of  Nashville.  Heretofore  the  institution  had  been  nondeuominational. 
The  new  management  appointed  to  the  headship  of  the  school  Bev.  B. 
H.  Charles,  D.  b.,  a  gentleman  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  conduct- 
ing girls'  schools.  The  seminary  has  at  the  present  time  eighteen 
instructors.    It  usually,  also,  has  courses  of  lectures  by  one  or  more 
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Yaoderbilt  professors.    Hereafter  there  will  be  written  examinatiousy 
a  distinct  advance  npon  tLe  i)ast. 

BIBLIOCiliArillCAT.  NOTR. 

See  Crew's  History  of  Kasliville. 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Weskyan  Female  College,  an  institution  under  Metbodist  6ux>erTi- 
son,  was  opened  at  Brownsville  in  1867  and  chartered  in  1870.  Its 
founder,  Bev.  John  Williams,  A.  m^  has  been  its  president  daring  nearly 
tine  whole  of  its  history'.  Mr.  Williams  died  in  March,  1891,  and  in  June 
Mr.  T.  W.  Orowder  was  elected  his  successor.  And  now,  after  being 
idosed  a  year,  the  college  will  resume  its  work.  The  average  attend- 
ance has  been  about  GO  and  the  number  of  graduates  more  than  100. 
The  property  is  worth  $0,000.    It  is  unproductive. 

MARTIN  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

Martin  Female  College,  Pulaski,  Giles  County,  has  a  permanent 
productive  fund  of  $30,000,  the  only  female  school  in  Tennessee  that 
can  boast  of  being  endowed  to  any  considerable  amount.  Thomas 
Martin,  its  founder,  who  died  in  1870,  was  a  public-sxnrlted  and  philan- 
thropic citizen  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  history  of  Giles 
County.  His  love  for  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  he  had  lived 
and  accumulated  his  wealth,  prompted  him  to  found  a  school  for  their 
daughters.  Accordingly,  in  his  will  he  set  apart  $^35,000  for  that  pur- 
pose, $30,000  in  Tennessee  0  per  cent  bonds  and  $5,000  in  cash.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  to  be  paid,  as  it  matured  and  was  collected, 
to  the  officers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  at  Pulaski,  to 
be  appropriated  by  them  for  purchasing  grounds  and  erecting  build- 
ings for  a  female  school,  and  after  that  was  accomplLshed  to  be  used  in 
part  payment  of  teachers  in  the  school  thus  founded.  Mr.  Martin  had 
been  a  xnrominent  and  zealous  member  of  the  Pulaski  Church.  The 
$6,000  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  or,  if  no  tms. 
tees  were  appointed,  to  the  officers  of  the  church  to  be  exi)ended  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  schooL 

The  officers  of  the  church  accepted  the  gift  and  intrusted  its  admin- 
istektion  wholly  to  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  reserving  the  right  to  nom- 
inate to  vacancies  in  the  board  and  stipulating  that  vacancies  should 
be  filled  out  of  such  nominations.  Five  of  the  trustees  were  Methodists* 
prominent  officers  of  the  Pulaski  Church,  aud  four  were  not.  The 
president  of  the  board,  John  C.  Brown,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  was  not 
aMetfaodist.  With  these  trustees  as  corporators  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  Martin  Female  College.  The  stipulation  as  to  vacancies  in  the 
koard  of  trustees  was  inserted  in  the  charter,  which  embodied  also  a 
provision  insuring  to  the  trustees  the  exclusive  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  college  and  another  commending  the  college  to  the  foster- 
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iiig  care  of  the  Tennessee  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
cal  Church  South. 

The  gift  of  Thomas  Martin  waa  supplemented  by  $15,000  subscribed 
by  citizens  of  Giles  County  without  regard  to  denomination.  The  school 
was  formally  organized  and  began  its  corporate  existence  in  1870,  but 
did  not  complete  its  building  till  1874. 

In  1887  litigation  was  instituted  against  the  trustees  and  lessees  of 
Martin  Female  College  and  against  the  officers  of  the  Pulaski  Methodist 
Church  questioning  the  foundation  of  the  college,  asking  for  a  new 
construction  of  the  will  and  praying  for  the  voidance  of  the  charter. 
Although  the  school  had  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Methodist  Church  of  Pulaski,  the  people  of  Pulaski  and  Giles 
County  regarded  it  as  unsectarian  and  as  hardly  denominational 
even.  The  principals  of  the  school  at  this  time  were  Misses  Ida  B. 
Hood  and  Susan  L.  Heron,  the  one  a  Friend,  the  other  a  Presbyterian. 
Their  lease  expired  June  1, 1887,  and  strong  objections  were  made  to 
its  renewal.  It  was  asserted  that  in  law  Martin  Female  College  waa 
the  property  and  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  represented  by  the  Tennessee  annual  conference.  The 
will  of  Thomas  Martin,  it  was  claimed,  contemplated  such  ownership 
and  control.  The  suit  was  brought  at  the  instigation  of  llev.  T.  J. 
Duncan,  presiding  elder  of  the  district  in  which  Pulaski  was  located, 
and  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Tennessee  annual  conference. 
The  officers  of  the  local  church  sided  with  the  college,  and  considerable 
bitterness  was  engendered  by  the  controversy.  It  was  not  finally 
settled  until  the  supreme  court  had  adjudicated  upon  it.  The  decision 
was  in  favor  of  the  college,  and  against  those  who  sought  to  alter  the 
existing  status. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  litigation  Mrs.  O.  M.  Spofiford,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Martin  and  sole  residuary  legatee  under  his  will,  filed  an- 
other suit  against  the  corporation,  asking  for  a  further  construction  of 
the  will  and  alleging  that  only  the  interest  upon  the  $30,000  of  Tennes- 
see State  bonds  was  intended  to  be  given  to  the  school,  and  that  when 
the  bonds  matured  they  would  revert  to  the  estate  and  become  her 
property  as  sole  residuary  legatee.  This  suit  also  went  through  the  in- 
ferior and  supreme  courts  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  school.  The 
$30,000  in  bonds  were  decreed  to  the  corporation  as  ai)eri)etual  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  school,  the  interest  only  to  be  consumed  and  the 
principal  to  be  kept  inviolate.  Soon  afterwards  these  bonds  were  taken 
up  by  the  State  and  in  their  stead  non-negotiable  certificates  for  a  like 
amount  were  issued  direct  to  the  college  corporation.  The  interest 
upon  these  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  promptly  paid  every  half  year. 
The  yearly  interest  of  $1,800  and  a  nominal  rental  of  $500  paid  by  the 
lessees  constitute  a  fund  which  the  trustees  use  in  building  up  the  col- 
lege property,  making  i>ermanent  additions  and  improvements.  The 
real  estate  and  furnishings  are  valued  at  $35,000. 

Misses  Hood  and  Heron  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  until  the 
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expiration  of  their  second  lease  in  1890,  when  they  removed  to  Nash- 
ville and  opened  Belmont  College.  Their  administration  was  a  complete 
success.  They  were  suceeeded  by  Bev.  B.  M.  Saunders,  at  that  time 
principal  of  East  Mississippi  Female  College,  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  had  eilensive  experience  as  an  educator,  having  taught 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  for  several  years  in  Germany.  His  wife  is  a  most 
scholarly  and  cultured  woman,  speaks  several  modern  languages,  and 
teaches  them  with  success.  She  is  also  an  exceptional  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Martin  College  is  doing  good  work.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
offering  of  post-gi*aduate  courses.  Last  year  advanced  work  was  done 
in  the  schools  of  mathematics  and  English.  Prof.  William  M.  Basker- 
vill,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  had.  supervision  over  the  English  course. 
A  student  completing  this  course  receives  a  special  diploma  from  the 
college  countersigned  by  Prof.  Baskervill.  Special  diplomas  have  also 
been  granted  in  mathematics.  John  S.  Wilkes,  an  able  attorney  of 
Pulaski,  is  the  successor  of  Gov.  John  C.  Brown  as  president  of  the 
boaxd  of  trustees  of  Martin  Female  College.  The  most  cordial  relations 
now  exist  between  the  school  and  the  Tennessee  annual  conference. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  a  member  of  that  body. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

•Manuscript  history  by  John  S.  Wilkes,  president  of  board  of  trustees; 
Pulaski  Citizen.  August  18,  1887  (contains  demurrer  and  answer  of 
lessees  and  trustees  of  the  college  and  of  officers  of  Pulaski  Church 
in  suit  brought  against  them). 

CLABA  CONWAY  INSTITUTE. 

Miss  Clara  Conway  has  been  a  long  time  prominent  in  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  in  educational  associations.  In  1877  she  left  a  position  in 
the  public  schools  of  Memphis  to  open  a  high-grade  school  for  girls. 
She  began  with  50  pupils,  one  assistant,  and  $300  of  borrowed  money. 
In  1884--'85  a  number  of  i)ublic-spirited  citizens  of  Memphis  came  to 
her  assistance,  a  stock  company  was  organized,  the  school  incorporated, 
and  a  building  erected.  Miss  Conway  proposed  to  call  the  school  the 
Margaret  Fuller  School,  but  the  trustees  named  it  instead  the  Clara 
Conway  Institute.  From  the  small  beginuiug  of  fourteen  years  ago 
the  institute  has  grown  until  now  its  roil  of  pupils  reaches  300  and  its 
property  is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  "Home "  for  boarders  is  situated 
in  a  3-acre  grove  4  squares  from  the  school  building.  The  whole  fourth 
floor  is  equipped  for  a  gj'mnasium  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady 
pupil  of  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  Clara  Conway  Institute  prepares 
for  the  women's  colleges — Yassar,  Wellesley,  etc. — ^but  it  does  not 
boast  of  being  a  college  itself. 

BIBLIOGKAPHICAL  NOTE. 

See  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  1891. 
3060  TENN n 
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expiration  of  their  second  lease  in  1890,  when  they  removed  to  Nash- 
ville and  opened  Belmont  College.  Their  administration  was  a  complete 
snccess.  They  were  succeeded  by  Eev.  B.  M.  Saunders,  at  that  time 
principal  of  East  Mississippi  Female  College,  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr. 
Saunders  has  had  eilensive  experience  as  an  educator,  having  taught 
at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  for  several  years  in  Germany.  His  wife  is  a  most 
scholarly  and  cultured  woman,  speaks  several  modern  languages,  and 
teaches  them  with  success.  She  is  also  au  exceptional  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Martin  College  is  doing  good  work.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
offering  of  post-graduate  courses.  Last  year  advanced  work  was  done 
in  the  schools  of  mathematics  and  English.  Prof.  William  M.  Basker- 
vill,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  had  supervision  over  the  English  course. 
A  student  completing  this  course  receives  a  special  diploma  from  the 
college  countersigned  by  Prof.  Baskervill.  Special  diplomas  have  also 
been  granted  in  mathematics.  John  S.  Wilkes,  an  able  attorney  of 
Pulaski,  is  the  successor  of  Gov.  John  C.  Brown  as  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Martin  Female  College.  The  most  cordial  relations 
now  exist  between  the  school  and  the  Tennessee  annual  conference. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  a  member  of  that  body. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

•Manuscript  history  by  John  S.  Wilkes,  president  of  board  of  trustees; 
Pulaski  Citizen.  August  18,  1887  (contains  demurrer  and  answer  of 
lessees  and  trustees  of  the  college  and  of  officers  of  Pulaski  Church 
in  suit  brought  against  them). 

CLARA  CONWAY  INSTITUTE. 

Miss  Clara  Conway  has  been  a  long  time  prominent  in  teachers'  in- 
stitutes and  in  educational  associations.  In  1877  she  left  a  position  in 
the  public  schools  of  Memphis  to  open  a  high-grade  school  for  girls. 
She  began  with  50  pupils,  one  assistant,  and  $300  of  borrowed  money. 
In  1884-^85  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Memphis  came  to 
her  assistance,  a  stock  company  was  organized,  the  school  incorporated, 
and  a  building  erected.  Miss  Conway  proposed  to  call  the  school  the 
Margai*et  Fuller  School,  but  the  trustees  named  it  instead  the  Clara 
Conway  Institute.  From  the  small  beginuiug  of  fourteen  years  ago 
the  institute  has  grown  until  now  its  roll  of  pupils  reaches  300  and  its 
property  is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  "Home "  for  boarders  is  situated 
in  a  3-acre  grove  4  squares  from  the  school  building.  The  whole  fourth 
floor  is  equipped  for  a  gymnasium  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady 
pnpil  of  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  Clara  Conway  Institute  prepares 
for  the  women's  colleges — ^^''assar,  Wellesley,  etc. — ^but  it  does  not 
boast  of  being  a  college  itself. 

BIBLIOGKAPHICAL  NOTB. 

See  Cosmopotitan  for  June,  1891. 
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THB  HIGBEE  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jenny  H.  Higbee  was  for  ten  years  principal  of  fhe  MempMs 
Public  High  School  for  girls  and  in  that  cax>acity  did  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  pnblic-school  system  of  Memphis.  For  three  years 
she  was  in  charge  of  a  private  school  established  by  some  clergymen 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  churches.  In  1879  she  opened  the  Hig- 
bee School,  a  private  non-sectarian  school  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  adi 
stages  of  advancement.  About  the  year  1883  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Memphis  bought  and  remodeled  the  building,  which  had  theretofore 
been  rented,  and  in  addition  etect^d  a  new  building  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  school  in  perpetuity.  Although  there  is  a  stock  company, 
"Miss  Higbee  is  virtually  the  proprietor  of  the  school  and  to  her  are 
referred  all  matters  connected  with  its  welfare.'^ 

The  Higbee  School  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  in  that  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  college,  but  claims  only  to  fit  for  college.  Its  cer- 
tificate admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Its  "regular  course^  does 
somewhat  more  than  prepare  for  college,  and  collegiate  studies  may  be 
pursued  if  the  pupil  wishes  it.  Miss  Higbee  deprecates  the  limita- 
tion of  the  word  "  college,^  and  would  hail  the  day  when  the  highest 
male  institutions  in  the  State  should  open  their  doors  to  men  and  women 
alike.  The  Eebecca  Higbee  Seholarship,  founded  in  1888,  secures  to 
its  beneficiary  the  income  of  $5,000.  The  holder  may  be  a  student  of 
the  Higbee  School  or  may  carry  on  studies  at  a  higher  institution.  Thfr 
holder  for  1890-^1  was  a  graduate  of  Miss  Higbee's  and  a  student  at 
Yassar. 

NASHVILLE  COLLEGE  FOB  TOUIVa  LADIES. 

On  Broad  and  Vauxhall  streets  in  Kashville  stand  three  large  biiek 
buildings  covering  a  half  acre  of  ground.  The  one  immediately  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Vauxhall  is  tall  and  massive.  It  is  five  stories 
high  above  the  basement  and  extends  108  feet  along  Broad  and  88 
along  Vauxhall.  Further  back  on  Vauxhall  stands  another  brick,  four 
stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  100  and  a  depth  of  140  feet.  Between 
tSie  two  larger  buildings  is  another  four-story  brick  110  by  60  feet.  The 
first  of  these  buildings  is  not  yet  completed  j  the  second  was  erected 
in  1882,  and  the  third  in  1888.  These  commodious  structures  are  the 
home  of  the  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies,  and  represent  bettw 
than  anything  else  can  the  growth  of  the  school  from  104  pupils  in  1881 
to  413  in  1891 .  The  institution  took  rise  in  the  desire  of  the  Methodists 
of  Nashville,  the  center  of  Southern  Methodism,  to  see  in  Nashville  a 
girls'  school  of  their  own  denomination.  It  was  in  response  to  this 
desire  that  Rev.  George  W.  P.  Price,  D.  d.,  of  Alabama,  opened  on 
South  Spruce  street,  in  September,  1880,  the  Nashville  College  for  Young 
Ladies,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  assurance  that  if  it  proved  suc- 
cessful the  means  would  be  forthcoming  for  its  enlargement.    It  did 
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Bucceedy  the  ftmds  were  raised,  and  a  charter  was  obtaiued  in  Novem- 
her^  188 U  In  November^  1882,  tibie  school  was  removed  to  its  new 
quarters  on  Vauxhall  street. 

Although  it  is  a  Methodist  institution,  *'  Price's  School  "is  not  under 
the  control  or  care  of  any  conference  or  number  of  conferences.  There 
is,  however,  a  charter  restraint  laid  upon  the  election  to  vacancies  in 
the  board  of  trustees^  such  elections  are  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Vanderbilt  University.  But  that  board  appears 
never  to  have  exercised  its  right. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  Dr.  Price  was  enabled  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
building  to  fit  up  the  old  chapel  as  a  gymnasium  for  his  own  pupils  and 
for  the  girls  and  ladies  of  the  city  who  wished  to  attend.  The  work  of 
the  college  is  organized  in  a  number  of  departments,  viz :  Kindergar- 
ten, primary,  intermediate,  academic,  collegiate,  modern  languages,  art^ 
music,  and  post-graduate.  A  special  comparative  study  is  made  of  the 
literature  of  different  languages.  The  library  is  small,  but  it  is  com- 
posed of  valuable  books  of  reference  and  is  so  classified  as  to  facilitate 
their  use.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  funds  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  ITashville  Gollege  for  Young  Ladies  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  he  has  always  been  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

BIBLIOOBAPBY. 

Orew^s  History  of  Nashville;  GUI'  College,  August,  1891  (published  at 
Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies);  manuscript  notes  by  Dr.  Price; 
minutes  Yanderbilt  TTniversity  board  of  trustees. 

CENTENARY  COLLEaE. 

Centenary  College  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Holston  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  college  site  is  a 
6-acre  tract  in  the  city  of  Clevelaiul,  lower  East  Tennessee,  laid  off  in 
walks  and  drives  and  adorned  with  lawns,  fountains,  trees,  and  statu- 
ary. The  college  buildings  are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone,  and  con- 
sist of  a  central  building  four  stories  in  height  and  two  wings  thi^ee  stories 
high,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  320  feet.  Besides  these  there  is 
a  small  two-story  music  hall  in  course  of  construction,  in  addition  to 
various  outbuildings.  The  property  of  the  college  is  valued  at  $100,000 
and  is  free  of  debt.  Centenary  College  is  one  of  the  oft'erings  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  Wesleyan  faith  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  organized 
Methodism  in  America,  1884.  Rev.  George  R.  Stuart  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  began  in  lo84, 
and  had  progressed  so  far  in  1885  as  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. The  faculty  consisted  of  Rev.  D.  Sullins,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president; 
Rev.  George  R.  Stuart,  A.  m.,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  higher 
English;  Rev.  J.  A.  Stubblefield,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, and  of  six  lady  teachers.  The  attendance  the  first  year  was 
100;  in  1890-'91  it  had  reached  200.    Thirteen  teachers  are  now  em- 
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l)loye(l.  Eev.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  leadiug  spirit  in  the  founding  of  Cente- 
nary College,  is  no  longer  in  its  faculty,  but  is  the  pastor  of  Centenary 
Church,  Chattanooga. 

BELMONT  COLLEGE. 

Belmont  College,  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  adds  one  more  to 
Nashville's  many  schools.  Its  founders  were  Miss  Ida  E.  Hood  and 
Miss  Susan  L.  Heron,  who  were  five  years  at  the  head  of  Martin  Col- 
lege, Pulaski,  Teun.  Misses  Hood  and  Heron  are  the  principals  of  the 
school  and  the  owners  of  the  property;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
business  manager  manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Belmont  Col- 
lege is  in  the  country,  yet  it  is  only  2  or  3  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  site  is  almost  ideal — the  ante-bellum  residence  of  a  wealthy 
Southern  family,  renewed  and  rebeautified  by  the  hand  of  taste  and 
skill.  The  extensive  grounds,  already  beautifiil  by  nature,  have  also 
received  the  touch  of  art.  Near  by  is  Eoger  Williams  University,  and 
a  little  farther  off  Vanderbilt  University.  Besides  a  beautiful  environ- 
ment Belmont  College  has  a  good  equipment  for  educational  work.  It 
claims  a  well-filled  library,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and  a  splendid 
laboratory.  The  corps  of  teachers  and  the  list  of  lecturers  are  large. 
Among  the  lecturers  for  1890-'91  were  Maurice  Thompson  and  a  number 
of  Vanderbilt  professors,  one  of  wtom  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures. 
The  patronage  of  Belmont  promises  t6  be  large;  at  its  first  opening 
many  applicants  for  admission  were  turned  away  for  want  of  accommo- 
dations. 
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COLLEGES  FOli  NEGROES. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

WORK  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION — FIRST    SCHOOL  AMONG  THB 

NEGROES. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  a  society  sus- 
tained by  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  Northern  States^  was 
founded  in  1846.  It  was  this  organization,  conceived  in  no  friendly 
spirit  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  established  the  first  school 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  On  September  17, 1861,  five  months 
after  the  Civil  war  began,  it  opened  a  school  among  the  fugitive  slaves 
that  took  refiige  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe.  The  association,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  Union  army,  but  not  retreating  when  it  dis- 
banded, pushed  with  vigor  it^  work  of  evangelizing  and  educating  the 
Negro  race.  In  1863  it  had  83  ministers  and  teachers  among  the  fire^- 
men ;  in  1864,  250,  and  in  1868,  532.  <<  During  several  years  after  the 
war  it  supported  annually  upwards  of  500  missionaries  and  teaehers 
in  the  South  and  numbered  over  40,000  pupils  in  its  schools."  By  the 
year  1876  it  had  founded  seven  chartered  colleges  in  as  many  difi'erent 
States,  in  addition  to  twenty-five  normal  and  other  schools. 

Ill  August,  1865,  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  agents 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  came  to  Nashville  to  open  a 
school  for  the  Negroes.  They  found  that  the  noble  J.  G.  McKee,  "  a 
man  who  could  not  live  selfishly,"  had  already  been  teaching  among 
them  for  two  years.  They  found  also  Prof.  John  Ogden,  representing 
the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission.  After  many  inefi*ectuaJ 
attempts  to  secure  a  house  for  a  school  they  came  upon  the  "  Railroad 
Hospital,"  a  group  of  buildings  lying  west  of  the  Chattanooga  depot 
that  had  been  used  for  hospital  purposes  by  the  Federal  troops.  These 
buildings  could  not  be  had  without  buying  the  land  upon  which 
they  stood.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  asked.  Neither 
the  American  Missionary  Association  nor  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
Commission  had  the  funds  to  buy  the  land,  and  had  not  Cravath,  Smith, 
and  Ogden  become  individually  responsible  for  the  purchase  money 
the  project  must  have  failed.    They  raised  $4,000  in  cash  among  them- 
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selves  and  a  lew  others  and  gave  their  notes  for  the  balance.  After- 
wards the  proi>ert7  and  the  school  established  there  passed  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  by  its  assump- 
tion of  these  notes  and  by  its  absorption  of  the  Western  Freedmen's 
Aid  Commission. 

All  three  men,  Smith,  Cravath,  and  Ogden,  had  been  connected  with 
the  Union  army, — Smith  as  secretary  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
Ogden  as  an  officer,  and  Cravath  as  a  chaplain.  Ogdcn  had  been 
before  the  war  a  professor  in  the  Minnesota  State  formal  School,  and 
was  therefore  not  without  experience  as  a  teach^.  Oravath^s  father 
was  an  abolitionist  and  he  himself  had  been  educated  at  antislavery 
Oberliu. 

OPRMINO  OF  THS  FISK. 

Gten.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  took  such  an  active  interest  in  the  projected 
school  and  did  so  much  for  it  that  it  was  named  in  his  honor.  Fisk 
School  was  opened  January  9, 18G6,  with  Prof.  John  Ogden  as  principaL 
So  eager  were  the  Negroes  to  learn  that  for  two  years  the  attendance 
numbered  upwards  of  1,200.  For  a  year  or  two  the  instruction  given 
was  very  elementary.  But  in  1867  the  establishment  in  Nashville  of 
public  schools  for  colored  children  relieved  the  Fisk  School  of  much  of 
this  kind  of  work.  The  progress  made  by  its  pupils  was  creating  a 
demand  for  higher  education.  The  Fisk  was  in  duty  bound  to  meet 
this  demand,  for  it  had  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  its  founders  to 
ftirnish  educational  advantages  of  as  high  a  charact^  as  the  Negro 
should  show  himself  capable  of  using.  They  ever  kept  before  them 
the  ideal  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  ^e  highest  class,  where 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  an  emancipated  race  should  be  trained. 
For  these  reasons  Fisk  University  was  chartered  on  August  22, 1867, 
with  €reorge  Whipple,  E.  M.  Cravath,  Charles  Crosby,  John  Ogden, 
Joseph  H.  Barnum,  W.  W.  Mallory,  John  Lawrence,  John  Buhm,  and 
J.  J.  Cary  as  trustees. 

A  donation  of  $7,000  from  the  Freedmetfs  Bureau,  supplemented  by 
funds  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  enabled  the  trustees  to 
repair  the  buildings  and  to  erect  a  chapel  and  a  dormitory  and  have 
them  ready  for  use  by  1869.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $800  from  the 
Peabody  fund  afforded  aid  to  indigent  stud^its.  The  previous  expe- 
rience of  Prof.  Ogden  as  a  normal  teacher  fitted  him  for  the  normal 
work  that  was  now  undertaken. 

TSACHEBS  GO   OUT  FfiOH  FISK. 

Teachers  for  the  colored  schools  began  to  go  out  from  Fisk  as  early 
as  1868,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  South, 
teaching  thousands  of  children  in  the  Sabbath  and  day  schools. 

In  1868  a  church  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
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deuts,  with  ProfL  H.  S.  Bennett  as  pa&tor.  The  school  had  from 
the  &:st  a  decidedly  religious  tone.  Indeed^  ^^  the  conversion  of  new 
students  was  confidently  looked  for  and  more  earnestly  sought  than 
their  progress  in  letters." 

A.   K.  SPEXCB  BECOMKS  PRESIDKin*. 

In  1870  Pro£  A.  K.  Spence  succeeded  Pro£  Ogden  as  principal  of  tlie 
the  school.  The  views  of  Prof.  Ogden  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association  were  not  in  harmony.  Being  a  normal  school  man,  Ogden 
wished  to  see  Fisk  continue  merely  a  normal  school  and  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  purpose  of  ultimately  developing  it  into  a  college. 
The  first  college  classes  were  organized  in  1871;  in  1875  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts. 

The  old  buildings  in  which  the  Fisk  was  quartered  were  uusuited  to 
school  purposes;  besides  they  were  falling  into  decay.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  not  able  to  put  up  new  buildings*  Yet 
new  buildings  had  to  be  put  up  or  the  school  had  to  sacrifice  its  hopes 
of  future  growth  and  expansion.  The  need  had  become  a  crying  one. 
Who  was  to  meet  iti 

THE  JUBILEE  SINGERS. 

(zeorge  L.  White  fought  in  the  Civil  War  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  After  the  war  he  filled  a  clerk's  position  in  the 
Freedmell^s  Bureau,  still  under  Gten.  Fisk.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  Fisk  School  he  became  instructor  in  vocal  music.  Besides  this,  he 
soon  made  himself  indispensable  as  treasurer  of  the  school  and  general 
business  man.  Ilis  ability  in  training  voices  proved  remarkable — so 
much  so  that  he  ventured  on  giving  several  public  concerts  in  liTash- 
ville^  Memphis,  and  Chattanooga,  which  were  very  successfol.  He  it 
was  who  came  to  the  rescue  at  this  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. ^^  He  conceived  the  idea  of  coining  the  slave  melodies  of  the 
old  plantation  and  the  campmeeting  into  gold  and  silver."  The  diffi- 
culties were  many,  but  a  few  Mends  had  faith  in  the  plan.  Mr.  White 
applied  to  Gen.  Fisk,  then  living  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  loan  of  8300  with 
which  to  take  his  singers  north  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  general  dis- 
eoimtenanced  the  foolhardy  scheme  and  told  Mr.  White  ''  to  stay  at 
home  and  do  his  work."  To  this  Mr.  White  replied  that  he  ^^  trusted  in 
God  and  not  in  G^n.  Fisk."  ^^  Taking  the  little  money  that  was  left  in 
the  university  treasury,  after  buying  provisions  to  last  the  school  a  few 
days,  putting  with  it  all  his  own,  and  borrowing  on  his  own  notes  an 
amount  whose  i>ayment,  if  the  venture  was  a  failure,  would  strip  him 
of  every  penny  of  his  property,  he  started  out  with  barely  enough  money 
to  set  his  party  in  working  order  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver."  The  troupe  left  Nashville  October  G,  1871,  and  went  first  to 
OincinnatL    After  singing  there  and  in  several  Ohio  towns  it  went  to 
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New  York  and  tlie  New  England  States.  At  times  it  seemed  that  the 
undertaking  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  it  was  not  even  paying 
its  way.  As  yet  the  comi)any  had  no  name.  At  last  Mn  White  hit 
upon  one  that  might  be  called  the  salvation  of  the  enterprise,  the 
"Jubilee  Singers."  The  tide  soon  turned.  Crowds  came  to  hear  these 
poor  ex-slaves  sing  the  songs  they  had  sung  in  their  bondage.  These 
songs  were  unique.  Northern  audiences  had  never  heard  anything  hke 
them  before.  The  musical  critics  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  possessed  something  of  genuine  melody,  Regarding  their  origin 
and  composition  it  has  been  said :  "  They  are  never  composed  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  music,  but  spring  into  life  ready-made  from  the 
white  heat  of  religious  fervor  during  some  protracted  meeting  in  church 
or  camp.  They  come  from  no  musical  cultivation  whatever,  but  are  the 
simple,  ecstatic  utterances  of  wholly  untutored  minds."  Of  the  twenty- 
four  men  and  women  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  belonged  to  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  twenty  had  been  slaves  and  three  were  of  slave 
parentage. 

By  May,  1872,  the  Jubilee  Singers  had  netted  $20,000.  The  next  sea- 
son was  equally  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1874  they  went  to  Eng- 
land. There  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Queen  and  many  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  kingdom,  including  Prime  Minister 
Gladstone,  at  once  opened  the  way  to  success.  As  the  result  of  this 
tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  $50,000  were  added  to  the  $40,000  already 
made  in  America.  The  total  was  swelled  to  $100,000  by  gifts  of  appa- 
ratus, books,  furniture,  etc. 

JUBILEE  HALL. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  was  assured,  measures 
were  taken  to  erect  new  buildings  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  uni- 
versity. GDwenty-five  acres  of  land  were  bought  on  Fort  Gillem,  one  mile 
northwest  of  the  capitol.  The  site  is  slightly  elevated,  conducing  to 
good  health  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  Nashville  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  January  1,  1873; 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  October  1, 1873;  and  by  January  1, 1876, 
"Jubilee  Hall''  was  ready  for  dedication.  Jubilee  Hall  is  a  beautiful 
building.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  L;  having  an  east  front  of  145  feet, 
and  a  south  front  of  128  feet;  is  built  of  pressed  brick  in  modern  Eng- 
lish style;  is  five  stories  in  height,  including  basement;  contains  120 
rooms;  and  is  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  just  as  the  nation  was  entering  on  its 
centennial  year,  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  education.  Never  before  was  dedicated  such  a  house  as  this,  a 
house  which  is  the  songs  of  a  race  transmuted  into  an  agency  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  race.  This  thought  was  beautifully  expressed  by  one 
of  the  speakers : 

Some  one  has  said  that  "  architecture  is  frozen  music/'  The  music  of  the  Jubilee 
Singers  has  roUed  over  this  land  and  swept  across  the  ocean,  moving  the  hearts  and 
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calling  forth  the  t^ars  of  vast  miQtitudes,  and  it  is  now  by  a  magic  toncli  consoli- 
dated into  this  sabstantial  and  beantiful  building. 

Above  tlie  platform  were  draped  in  loving  embra<*e  tlie  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  Bignificant  of  tbe  part  tbat  each  bad  contributed  to 
tills  day's  rejoicing.  A  large  number  of  wbit^s  were  present,  many  of 
tbem  prominent  in  public  and  private  life.  Several  addresses  were 
made.  Two  of  tbem  were  noteworthy  as  expressive  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Sontbem  people  towards  Negro  education.  Gen.  Fisk,  president  of 
tbe  board  of  trustees,  said  tbat  the  first  considerable  sum  of  money  put 
into  bis  bands  for  tbe  education  of  tbe  colored  race  was  given  bim  by 
a  Soutbern  man,  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green.  Commenting  on  this  statement 
of  Gen.  Fisk,  Dr.  John  B.  McFerrin,  senior  secretary  of  tbe  missionary 
society  of  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  used  these  words: 

I  want  you,  Gen.  Fisk,  and  nil  others  to  understand  that  tho  Southern  people,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends — that  is,  the  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  Christian  peo- 
ple of  the  South  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions — rejoice  in  the  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  colored  people  and  fully  appreciate  the  grand  work  you  are  doing  for 
them,  I  stand  on  my  native  soil  and  hear  this  testimony.  It  meets  the  hearty  codp- 
eration  and  sincere  approbation  of  all  C-hristian  people. 

S.   M.    CRAVATII   BECOMES  PRESIDENT. 

Prior  to  1875  tbe  American  Missionary  Association  bad  planned  tbe 
work  and  shaped  tbe  policy  of  Fisk  University  and  no  one  bad  been 
given  tbe  powers  of  a  i)resident.  But  in  this  year  Dr,  B.  M.  Cravatb, 
who  bad,  perbai)S,  played  tbe  leading  r61e  in  tbe  founding  of  tbe  uni- 
versity, was  elected  president.  As  field  secretary  of  the  association  be 
bad  given  tbe  scbool  tbe  benefit  of  bis  zeal  in  its  cause  and  bis  interest 
in  its  welfare.  JS^ow  be  assumed  entire  control  of  its  affairs  and  became 
responsible  for  its  success. 

Wbon  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  tbe  Jubilee  Singers  were  in  Eng- 
land, wbitber  they  bad  gone  in  March,  1875.  President  Cravatb  was 
witb  tbem.  From  England  tbe  company  made  trips  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1878  tbey  disbanded  after  singing  almost 
continuously  for  seven  years.  Sometbing  over  $150,000  bad  been  tbe 
reward  of  tbeir  labors. 

LIVINGSTONE    UAIX. 

It  was  not  long  before  tho  growing  needs  of  Fisk  University  de- 
manded larger  accommodations.  Jubilee  Hall  would  no  longer  suffice. 
Tbe  idea  of  building  Livingstone  Missionary  Hall  originated  witb  the 
Jubilee  Singers  wbile  in  England  in  1876.  Several  thousand  dollars  for 
tbe  purpose  were  raised  in  Europe,  but  it  was  to  tbe  gift  of  $60,000  from 
an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  tbat  the 
erection  of  Livingstone  Hall  was  mainly  due.  Though  ground  was  first 
broken  in  1877,  it  was  not  until  tbe  session  of  1882-^83  tbat  tbe  build- 
ing was  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

Livingstone  Hall  is  a  large  five-story  brick  building  hardly  less  iau^Q«r 
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iog  than  Jubilee  HalL  The  latter  is  no  longer  the  boarding  department 
of  both  sexes,  but  is  reserved  for  the  ose  of  the  girls  and  young  women. 
Its  dining  hall,  however,  is  still  the  dining  hall  for  both  sexes.  Besides 
122  rooms  for  young  men,  Livingstone  Hall  contains  the  chapel,  museum, 
class  rooms,  Ubrary,  and  university  printing  office. 

DKPARTME29TS   AND  COURSES. 

The  school  advantages  enjoyed  by  colored  chUdren  are  not  so  numer- 
ous or  excellent  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  schools  that 
may  have  been  established  for  their  benefit.  Accordingly,  while  Fisk 
University  has  fhlfilled  its  pledge  of  furnishing  the  means  of  a  higher 
education,  it  has  not  cut  off  the  lower  departments,  but  still  gives 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  common  English  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  is  divided  into  classes  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  and  offers 
a  course  embracing  the  common  English  branches.  The  model  school, 
as  its  name  indicates,  serves  as  a  school  of  observation  and  experiment 
for  normal  students.  In  it  are  taught  pupils  not  able  to  enter  the  com- 
mon English  department.  From  the  common  English  department  stu- 
dents pass  into  the  normal  department  or  into  the  college  preparatory 
departm^t.  The  normal  department  comprises  an  elementary  and  an 
advanced  course,  each  covering  two  years,  called  respectively  the  first 
and  the  second  year  and  the  junior  and  the  senior  year.  The  college 
Iireparatory  department  is  divided  into  three  years:  the  junior,  middle, 
and  senior.    Above  it  is  the  college  proper,  with  its  four  years'  course. 

As  would  be  expected  of  an  institution  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  Fisk  University  has  not  suffered  the  undoubted  musical 
genius  of  the  Negro  race  to  go  uncultivated.  There  are  four  teachers 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  three  of  whom  devote  their  whole  time 
to  musical  instruction.  The  Mozart  Musical  Society  has  been  ^^  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  from  time  to  time  rendering  in 
public  standard  musical  compositions  of  the  most  advanced  character, 
including  oratorios." 

PinrsiCAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Mental,  moral,  and  religious  culture  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Fisk,  but  manual  training  and  physical  development  have  not  been 
neglected.  A  brick  builtUng  has  lately  been  erected,  the  lower  floor  of 
which  is  used  for  gymnastic  purposes,  the  upper  fioor  as  a  workshop; 
and  a  three  yeai*s'  course  in  normal  training,  iucluding  working  in 
wood,  drawing,  etc.,  has  been  arranged.  The  trustees  are  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  John  F.  Slater  and  the  Daniel  Hand  funds.  A  print- 
ing office  has  been  furnished  by  a  special  appropriation  from  the  Slater 
fund,  and  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  are  aimually  taught  the 
art  of  printing.  Instruction  is  given  the  young  women  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, nursing,  and  hygiene.  Every  boarder,  male  or  female,  is  required 
to  work  one  hour  a  day  for  the  university.    The  authorities  try  to  im- 
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dents,  with  Frol  H.  S.  Bennett  as  pastor.  The  school  had  from 
the  first  a  decidedly  religioas  tone.  Indeed,  ^^the  conversion  of  new 
students  was  confidently  looked  for  and  more  earnestly  sought  than 
their  progress  in  letters." 

A.   K.  SPBNCS  BECOXKS  PBKSIDKNT. 

In  1870  Pro£  A.  EL  Spence  succeeded  Pro£  Ogden  as  principal  of  the 
the  school.  The  views  of  Prof.  Ogden  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association  were  not  in  harmony.  Being  a  normal  school  man,  Ogden 
wished  to  see  Fisk  continue  merely  a  normal  school  and  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  purpose  of  ultimately  developing  it  into  a  college^ 
The  first  college  classes  were  (organized  in  1871;  in  1875  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  ct 
arts. 

The  old  buildings  in  which  the  Fisk  was  quartered  were  uusuited  to 
school  purposes;  besides  they  were  falling  into  decay.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  not  able  to  put  up  new  buildings.  Yet 
new  buildings  had  to  be  put  up  or  the  school  had  to  sacrifice  its  hopes 
of  future  growth  and  expansion.  The  need  had  become  a  crying  one. 
Who  was  to  meet  it! 

THE  JUBILEE  SINGERS. 

Greorge  L.  White  fought  in  the  Civil  War  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.  After  the  war  he  filled  a  clerk's  position  in  &e 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  still  under  G^n.  Fisk.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  Fisk  School  he  became  instructor  iu  vocal  music.  Besides  this,  he 
soon  made  himself  indispensable  as  treasurer  of  the  school  and  general 
business  man.  His  ability  in  training  voices  proved  remarkable — so 
much  so  that  he  ventured  on  giving  several  public  concerts  in  l^ash- 
ville,  Memphis,  and  Chattanooga,  which  were  very  successful.  He  it 
was  who  came  to  the  rescue  at  this  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity. ^'  He  conceived  the  idea  of  ccnniug  the  slave  melodies  of  the 
old  plantation  and  the  campmeeting  into  gold  and  silver.'^  The  diffi- 
culties were  many,  but  a  few  Mends  had  faith  iu  the  plan.  Mr.  White 
applied  to  Gen.  Fisk,  then  living  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  loan  of  $300  with 
which  to  take  his  singers  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  general  dis- 
eountenanced  the  foolhardy  scheme  and  told  Mr.  White  ^^  to  stay  at 
home  and  do  his  work.''  To  this  Mr.  White  replied  that  he  ^^  trusted  in 
God  and  not  in  C^en.  Fisk."  '^  Taking  the  little  money  that  was  left  in 
the  university  treasury,  after  buying  provisions  to  last  the  school  a  few 
days,  putting  with  it  all  his  own,  and  borrowing  on  his  own  notes  an 
amount  whose  x>ayment,  if  the  venture  was  a  failure,  would  strip  him 
of  every  penny  of  his  property,  he  started  out  with  barely  enough  money 
to  set  his  party  in  working  order  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio 
Eiver."  The  troupe  left  Nashville  October  G,  1871,  and  went  first  to 
Cincinnati.    After  singing  there  and  iu  several  Ohio  towns  it  went  iA 
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!N'ew  York  and  the  New  England  States.  At  times  it  seemed  that  the 
undertaking  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  it  was  not  even  paying 
its  way.  As  yet  the  company  had  no  name.  At  last  Mr.  White  hit 
upon  one  that  might  be  called  the  salvation  of  the  enterprise,  the 
"  Jubilee  Singers."  The  tide  soon  turned.  Crowds  came  to  hear  these 
poor  ex-slaves  sing  the  songs  they  had  sung  in  their  bondage.  These 
Bongs  were  unique.  Northern  audiences  had  never  heard  anything  like 
them  before.  The  musical  critics  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  possessed  something  of  genuine  melody.  Begarding  their  origin 
and  composition  it  has  been  said:  "  They  are  never  composed  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  music,  but  spring  into  life  ready-made  from  the 
white  heat  of  religious  fervor  during  some  protracted  meeting  in  church 
or  camp.  They  come  from  no  musical  cultivation  whatever,  but  are  the 
simple,  ecstatic  utterances  of  wholly  untutored  minds."  Of  the  twenty- 
four  men  and  women  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  belonged  to  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  twenty  had  been  slaves  and  three  were  of  slave 
parentage. 

By  May,  1872,  the  Jubilee  Singers  had  netted  $20,000.  The  next  sea- 
son was  equally  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1874  they  went  to  Eng- 
land. There  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Queen  and  many  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  kingdom,  including  Prime  Minister 
Gladstone,  at  once  opened  the  way  to  success.  As  the  result  of  this 
tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  $60,000  were  added  to  the  $40,000  already 
made  in  America.  The  total  was  swelled  to  $100,000  by  gifts  of  appa- 
ratus, books,  furniture,  etc. 

JUBILEE  HALL. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  was  assured,  measures 
were  taken  to  erect  new  buildings  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  uni- 
versity. Twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  bought  on  Fort  Gillem,  one  mile 
northwest  of  the  capitol.  The  site  is  slightly  elevated,  conducing  to 
good  health  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  Nashville  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  January  1,  1873; 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  October  1, 1873;  and  by  January  1,  1876, 
<<  Jubilee  Hall"  was  ready  for  dedication.  Jubilee  Hall  is  a  beautiful 
building.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  L;  having  an  east  front  of  145  feet, 
and  a  south  front  of  128  feet;  is  built  of  pressed  brick  in  modeni  Eng- 
lish style;  is  five  stories  in  height,  including  basement;  contaius  120 
rooms;  and  is  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  just  as  the  nation  was  entering  on  its 
centennial  year,  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  education.  Never  before  was  dedicated  such  a  house  as  this,  a 
house  which  is  the  songs  of  a  race  transmuted  into  an  agency  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  race.  This  thought  was  beautifully  expressed  by  one 
of  the  speakers : 

Some  one  has  said  that ''  architecture  is  frozen  music."    The  mnsic  of  the  Jubilee 
Sin£^era  has  rolled  over  this  land  and  swept  across  the  ocean,  moving  tiVie  li^axts  and 
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calling  forth  the  t^ars  of  vast  multitudes,  and  it  is  now  by  a  magio  touch  consoli- 
dated into  this  sabstantial  and  beautiful  building. 

Above  the  platform  were  draped  in  loving  embrace  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  significant  of  the  part  that  each  had  contributed  to 
this  day's  rejoicing.  A  large  number  of  whites  were  present,  many  of 
them  prominent  in  public  and  private  life.  Several  addresses  were 
made.  Two  of  them  were  noteworthy  as  expressive  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  people  towards  Negro  education.  Gen.  Fisk,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  said  that  the  first  considerable  sum  of  money  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  was  given  him  by 
a  Southern  man,  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green.  Commenting  on  this  statement 
of  Gen.  Fisk,  Dr.  John  B.  McFerrin,  senior  secretary  of  the  missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  used  these  words: 

I  want  youy  Gen.  Fisk,  and  all  others  to  understand  that  the  Southern  people,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends — that  is,  the  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  Christian  peo- 
ple of  the  South  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions — rejoice  in  the  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  colored  people  and  fully  appreciate  the  grand  work  you  are  doing  for 
them.  I  stand  on  my  native  soil  and  hear  this  testimony.  It  meets  the  hearty  coop- 
eration and  sincere  approbation  of  all  Christian  people. 

S.   M.    CRAVATH   BECOMES  PRESIDENT. 

Prior  to  1875  the  American  Missionary  Association  liad  planned  the 
work  and  shaped  the  policy  of  Fisk  University  and  no  one  had  been 
given  the  powers  of  a  president.  But  in  this  year  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath, 
who  had,  perhaps,  played  the  leading  r61e  in  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  elected  president.  As  field  secretary  of  the  association  he 
had  given  the  school  the  benefit  of  his  zeal  in  its  cause  and  his  interest 
in  its  welfare.  Now  he  assumed  entire  control  of  its  affairs  and  became 
responsible  for  its  success. 

When  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  the  Jubilee  Singers  were  in  Eng- 
land, whither  they  had  gone  in  March,  1875.  President  Cravath  was 
with  them.  From  England  the  company  made  trips  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1878  they  disbanded  after  singing  almost 
continuously  for  seven  years.  Something  over  $150,000  had  been  the 
reward  of  their  labors. 

LIVINGSTONE    HAIX. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  growing  needs  of  Fisk  University  de- 
manded larger  accommodations.  Jubilee  Hall  would  no  longer  suffice. 
The  idea  of  building  Livingstone  Missionary  Hall  originated  with  the 
Jubilee  Singers  while  in  England  in  1876.  Several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  were  raised  in  Europe,  but  it  was  to  the  gift  of  $60,000  from 
an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  that  the 
erection  of  Livingstone  Hall  was  mainly  due.  Though  ground  was  first 
broken  m  1877,  it  was  not  until  the  session  of  i882-'83  that  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

Livingstone  Ball  ia  a  large  five-story  brick  b\uYaLm^\iW«L^\^^^s^^ 
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iog  tliaii  Jubilee  HalL  The  latter  is  no  longer  the  boarding  department 
of  both  sexes,  but  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  girls  and  young  women. 
Its  dining  hall,  however,  is  still  the  dining  hall  for  both  sexes.  Besides 
122  rooms  for  young  men,  Livingstone  Hall  contains  the  chapel,  museum, 
dass  rooms,  Ubrary,  and  university  printing  office. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSSS. 

The  school  advantages  enjoyed  by  colored  children  are  not  so  numer- 
ous or  excellent  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  schools  that 
may  have  been  established  for  their  benefit.  Accordingly,  while  Fisk 
University  has  fulfilled  its  pledge  of  furnishing  the  means  of  a  higher 
education,  it  has  not  cut  off  the  lower  departments,  but  still  gives 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  common  English  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  caUed,  is  divided  into  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  oilers 
a  course  embracing  the  common  English  branches.  The  model  school, 
as  its  name  indicates,  serves  as  a  school  of  observation  and  experiment 
for  normal  students.  In  it  are  taught  pupils  not  able  to  cuter  the  com- 
mon English  department.  From  the  common  English  department  stu- 
dents pass  into  the  normal  department  or  into  the  college  preparatory 
departm^t.  The  normal  department  comprises  an  elementary  and  an 
advanced  course,  each  covering  two  years^  caJled  respectively  the  first 
and  the  second  year  and  the  junior  and  the  senior  year.  The  college 
preparatory  department  is  divided  into  three  years:  the  junior,  middle, 
and  senior.    Above  it  is  the  college  proper,  with  its  four  years'  course. 

As  would  be  exx>ected  of  an  institution  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  Fisk  University  has  not  suffered  the  undoubted  musical 
genius  of  the  Negro  race  to  go  uncultivated.  There  are  four  teachers 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  three  of  whom  devote  their  whole  time 
to  musical  instruction.  The  Mozart  Musical  Society  has  been  ^^  organ- 
ized for  the  purxM>se  of  studying  and  from  time  to  time  rendering  in 
public  standard  musical  compositions  of  the  most  advanced  character, 
including  oratorios." 

PirrsiCAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

Mental,  moral,  and  religious  culture  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Fisk,  but  manual  training  and  physical  development  have  not  been 
neglected.  A  brick  builiHng  has  lately  been  erected,  the  lower  lloor  of 
which  is  used  for  gymnastic  purposes,  the  upper  floor  as  a  workshop; 
and  a  three  yeai's'  course  in  normal  training,  including  working  in 
wood,  drawing,  etc.,  has  been  arranged.  The  trustees  are  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  John  F.  Slater  and  the  Daniel  Hand  funds.  A  print- 
ing office  has  been  furnished  by  a  special  appropriation  &om  the  Slater 
fund,  and  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  are  annually  taught  the 
art  of  printing.  Instruction  is  given  the  young  women  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, nursing,  and  hygiene.  Every  boarder,  male  or  female,  is  required 
to  work  one  hour  a  day  for  the  university.    The  authorities  try  to  im- 
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bne  tbe  Btudents  with  practical,  healthy  views  of  life,  and  to  make  man- 
ual labor  dignified  and  not  degrading. 

In  the  character  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  literary  and  scientific 
instruction  Fisk  University  stands  far  above  any  other  colored  schooL 
Deeming  college  education  proper  as  the  only  true  basis  for  profes- 
sional cdacation,  the  university  has  directed  its  energies  to  building  up 
the  college  department;  but  it  is  tlio  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
open  professional  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  A  building  for  a  theo- 
logical seminary  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  exi)ected  that  regular 
instruction  will  begin  with  the  year  1891-'92.  Theological  instruction 
has  been  given  ever  since  1869,  but  there  has  never  been  a  regular 
organized  department  with  students  pursuing  exclusively  theological 
studies. 

STATE  AKD  STATE  KOIUiAL  STUDRITTS. 

In  the  catalogues  of  Fisk  University  will  be  found  a  class  of  stu- 
dents called  *' State"  students  and  a  class  called  "State  normaF 
students.  The  former  are  appointed  by  senators  and  representatives 
on  State  scholarships,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  free  tuition  in  tbe 
State  University.  By  arrangement  with  the  university  negroes  receiv- 
ing State  scholarships  are  educated  at  the  Fisk  and  at  Knoxville  Col- 
lege, their  tuition  being  paid  by  the  university.^  The  "State  normal 
students  are  students  appointed  by  State  senators,  under  an  aet  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  making  an  annual  a])propriation  of  $3,300  for  the 
education  of  colored  teachers.  Bach  of  the  33  senators  has  the  right 
to  ai)i)oint  two  students  to  a  $50  scholarship;  appointments  being 
based  on  competitive  examination.  An  appointee  may  attend  any 
school  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  schools  so 
approved  are  Eoger  Williams  University,  Fisk  University,  Central 
Tennessee  College,  Knoxville  College,  Le  Moyne  Institute,  and  Morris- 
town  Normal  Institute. 

ATTZICDANCK— GRADUATES. 

The  enrollment  of  students  has  been  steadily  increasing  of  late  years. 
In  1889-'90  it  was  523,  and  represented  Jamaica  and  nineteen  States  of 
the  Union.  Forty-nine  of  these  students  were  members  of  the  regular 
college  classes,  69  belonged  to  the  college  preparatory  department,  and 
67  to  the  normal  department.  There  have  been  in  all  104  graduates 
from  the  college  department.  Many  of  them  have  since  graduation 
been  admitted  to  the  master's  degree.  Heretofore  this  degree  has  been 
conferred  on  baccalaureate  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  who 
have  been  engaged  in  some  intellectual  pursuit  or  who  have  been  prose- 
cuting professional  studies.    Hereafter  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 

'  Since  lS89-'90  Fisk  Umrersity  lias  had  no  State  etndenta,  all  of  them  going  to 
KnoKvUle  CUdlega.    See  Sketches  of  Knoxyille  College,  pp.  274-^3. 
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degree  wlio  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  study  equiva- 
lent to  one  year's  regular  work. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  of  the  coUege  department  is  as  follows: 
E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D.,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  politi- 
cal economy. 
Adam  K.  Spence,  M.  A.,  professor  of  OreeJc  and  French. 
Henry  S.  Bennett,  m.  A.j  professor  of  theology  and  Oermar, 
Frederick  A.  Chase,  m.  a.,  professor  of  natural  science. 
Helen  C.  Morgan,  m.  X.,  professor  of  Latin. 
Herbert  H.  Wright.  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

Some  of  the  professors  are  charged  with  other  duties  in  addition  to 
teaching  the  subjects  mentioned.  Besides  these  members  of  the  college 
faculty  proper,  there  are  twenty-three  other  instructors  and  officers. 

FINANCIAL. 

In  order  that  Fisk  University  may  build  aright  on  the  broad  founda- 
tions that  have  been  laid  a  large  endowment  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Its  property  is  worth  $350,000,  but  none  or  little  of  it  is  produc- 
tive. The  running  expenses  of  the  university  are  paid  principally  by 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  to  $2,000  are  annually  received  from  the  John  F.  Slater  fund 
and  expended  chiefly  in  industrial  training. 

Last  year  $2,500  were  appropriated  from  the  Daniel  Hand  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  poor  students.  Six  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  have 
been  estal)lished,  also  for  the  assistance  of  poor  students. 

The  great  majority  of  Fisk  students  are  very  poor  and  have  to  pay 
their  way  as  they  go.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  teach  school  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  loss  of  time  from  college  on  this  account  of 
course  lowers  the  standard  of  scholarship.  As  a  general  rule  the 
graduates  of  Fisk  become  teachers.  Most  of  them  prosper  and  lay  up 
money.  Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  seems  to  be  a  chief  object 
of  those  Negroes  who  have  received  a  collegiate  education.  As  tlie 
possession  of  property  is  conducive  to  good  citizenship,  this  endeavor 
to  better  their  material  condition  is  9,  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  the 
race. 

EVANGELIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  name  Livingstone  Missionary  Hall  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
hope  which  many  have  cherished  that  Fisk  University  would  become  a 
power  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  As  yet  that  hope  has  met  with 
little  encouragement.  Eight  students  have  gone  as  missionaries  to 
Africa,  but  only  three  are  there  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  race  just  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  bondage,  with 
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the  problem  of  its  own  eulighteumeut  yet  unsolved,  should  be  seized 
with  an  inspiration  to  carry  the  light  of  religion  and  education  to  its 
forgotten  brethren  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
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CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEaE 

FOUNDING. 

Central  Tennessee  College  is  a  school  for  Kegroes  supported  by  the 
Freedmens'  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  estimated  value  of  its  grounds  and  buildings 
is  $125,000.  In  1865  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark,  to  whom  the  missionary 
society  of  the  church  had  intrusted  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  freedmen,  authorized  Rev.John  Seys  to  open  a  school  in 
IJashville.  The  school  was  opened  in  Andrew  Chapel,  thereafter  known 
as  Clark  Chapel,  on  Chestnut  street  between  Cherry  and  College  streets, 
in  south  Nashville.  The  principal  was  Bev.  O.  O.  Knight ;  his  assistants 
Mrs.  Julia  North,  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  and  Miss  O.  D.  Barben,  were  all 
colored. 

The  school  was  composed  of  scholars  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  parents  and  children,  were  all  in  the  same  classes.  They  were  poorly 
clad  and  mostly  homeless  wanderers  from  the  plantations.  They  found  shelter  in  the 
army  barracks,  in  abandoned  houses,  in  cellars  or  garrets,  stables,  or  other  outhouses, 
whatever  would  afford  them  a  present  shelter.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  destitution 
they  were  hungry  for  education.    Never  did  teachers  have  more  enniest  pupils. 

The  school  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  more  room.  The  use  of 
the  old  gun  factory  on  South  College  street  held  by  the  Government 
as  abandoned  property  was  obtained,  and  the  building  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes  at  an  expense  of  $2,000.  Hither  the  school  was 
moved  in  the  fall  of  1860.  Rev.  C.  B.  Crichlow  was  principal  for  the 
session  of  1866-'C7.  He  had  eight  or  ten  assistants.  They  were  all 
needed,  for  children  flocked  to  the  school  to  the  number  of  about  800. 
The  next  year  the  attendance  fell  to  226.  The  causes  of  this  were  the 
imposition  of  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  per  month  and  the  opening  of  city 
schools  for  colored  children.  Since  the  great  object  of  the  mission 
school  was  the  education  of  teachers  and  preachers,  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  the  public  schools  to  do  as  much  of  the  elementary  work 
as  they  would. 

Eev.  John  Braden,  A.  M.,  was  principal  of  the  school  during  the 
year  1867-'68.    On  May  24,  1866,  the  school  was  incorporated  as  the 
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Central  Tennessee  College,  the  corporators  being  William  G.  Bro  wnloWy 
Thomas  H.  Peame,  W.  J.  Smithy  T.  E,  Starley,  John  Seys,  William 
Bosson,  Joseph  S.  Carels,  A.  A.  Gee,  James  B.  Ferriss,  Thomas  H. 
Caldwell,  E.  G.  Jamison,  G.  Ogdeo,  and  Daniel  J.  Holmes.  The  charter 
stipnlatedthattwo-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  at  all  times  be  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Another  charter  stipulation  was 
that  the  board  of  trustees  should  always  maintain  a  biblical  depart- 
ment. The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  organized  this  year  and  took 
the  school  under  its  care.  A  lot  was  bought  in  south  Xashville  near 
the  medical  college,  but  s5  much  opposition  to  a  iN^egro  school  was 
aroused  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  chancery  court  annulled  the 
purchase.  Attempts  to  buy  property  in  Franklin,  Murfreesboro,  and 
Gallatin,  met  with  like  opposition.  Finally,  a  piece  of  property  on 
Maple  street  just  south  of  La  Fayette  was  secured.  The  only  building 
was  a  large  brick  residence.  Into  this  the  school  was  moved  late  in 
the  fall  of  1868.  Eev.  G.  H.  Hartupee  was  in  charge  this  year.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1869  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  contributed  $15,000, 
and  two  brick  buildings,  one  containing  chapel  and  dormitories,  the 
other  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  were  erected. 

Eev.  Mr.  Braden  was  reiSeeted  president  in  1869  and  has  since  unin- 
terruptedly held  the  position.  The  first  catalogue  was  the  one  issued 
for  the  year  1869-'70.  It  showed  an  attendance  of  192.  Each  succes- 
sive catalogue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  shown  a  steady  and  grad- 
ual in<U'ease  until,  in  ld90-'91,  the  total  of  613  for  all  departments  was 
reached. 

In  1872  the  buildings  would  no  longer  accommodate  the  students, 
imd  a  band  of  them  known  as  the  ^^Tennesseeans"  went  on  a  singing 
tour  through  the  North.  So  successfhl  were  they  that  $18,000  were 
raised  toward  the  erection  of  a.  new  buflding. 

When  the  school  began  its  work  in  1865,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  most  elementary  knowledge  was  all  that  was  taught. 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  presence  of  the  alphabet  the 
oldest  ^Kegro  became  a  child.  But  much  of  the  primary  instiniction  was 
relegated  to  the  public  schools.  The  IJegro  progressed  rapidly.  Ere 
long  he  began  to  crave  something  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  classes  were  formed  in  advanced  mathematics,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  belles-lettres,  and  natural  sciences.  The  first  one  to  complete 
the  college  course  and  receive  a  degree  was  Miss  Aramiuta  P.  Maitin, 
in  1878. 

NOXMAL  AX1>  THSOLOGICAL   DEa>AimnEKTS  ORGAl^IZKD. 

As  has  been  said,  the  primary  object  of  Central  Tennessee  College 
was  the  training  of  teachers  and  preachers.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  normal  and  theological  departments  were  oiganized.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  school  so  great  was  the  demand  for  teachers  and 
preachers  that  students  were  taken  from  their  studies  before  they  had 
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siderably  more  than  half  of  these  are  graduates  of  one  scliool,  the  Mehany 
medical  dei)artmeiit  of  Central  Tennessee  College.  Prior  to  1876  there 
was  no  medical  school  in  the  South  for  the  colored  race,  if  the  medical 
department  of  Howard  University  at  Washington  be  excepted.  In  1876 
the  Meharry  Medical  College  was  organized.  Since  then  there  have 
been  established  the  Leonard  Medical  School  of  Shaw  University, 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  the  Louisville  National  Medical  College,  and  the  medical 
department  of  New  Orleans  University,  The  Meharry  Medical  College 
owes  its  name  to  the  Meharry  family,  descendants  of  Alexander  and 
Jane  Meharry,  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  of  the  year  1794.  By  them, 
with  some  aid  from  Dr.  B.  S.  Bust,  the  school  was  originally  foundedy 
and  in  them  it  has  always  found  liberal  contributors  to  its  support. 

The  main  building  was  constructed  in  1879.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
is  40  feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  four  stories  in  height,  including  the 
basement.  An  additional  building  has  been  erected  for  practical  dem- 
onstrations in  anatomy.  Seven  professors^  one  assistant  professor,  one 
lecturer,  three  instructors,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  make  up  the 
corps  of  instruction.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  has  been  dean  and  professor 
of  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  in  1876.  Dr.  Hubbard  is  also  dean  and  professor 
in  the  departments  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  and  professor  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  The  medical  course  covers  three  sessions  of  twenty 
weeks  each.  Applicants  for  admission  as  students  must  be  18  years 
old  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  elementary  physics.  Candi- 
dates for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  ago  and  must  have  attended 
a  regular  medical  school  for  at  least  three  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each, 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  at  the  Meharry.  Students  enjoy  the 
clinical  privileges  of  the  city  hospital  on  the  same  terms  as  the  students 
of  other  medical  schools  in  Kashville. 

Eighty  young  men  attended  the  MeharryMedical  College  in  1890-^1. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  have  graduated  from  the  institution,  of 
whom  121  are  still  living.  Of  these  all  but  20  are  practicing  physi- 
cians. Eighteen  of  them  have  received  a  collegiate  as  well  as  a  medi- 
cal education.  They  are  almost  universally  respected  by  the  white 
physicians,  who  assist  them  by  loans  of  books  and  apparatus  and 
often  consult  with  them.  Many  of  them  are  accumulating  property 
and  taking  their  places  as  conservative,  self-respecting  members  of  the 
community.  The  capacity  of  the  colored  man  ably  and  honorably  to 
fill  the  profession  is  being  demonstrated  beyond  cavil. 

Correlated  with  the  Meharry  medical  department  are  the  Meharry 
dental  and  pharmaceutical  departments.  The  former  was  organized  in 
1886,  the  latter  in  1889.  In  1889  the  Meharry  dental  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal hall  was  built  as  a  home  for  the  new  departments.  The  school  of 
dentistry  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  dean  of  the  dental 
department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  for  "  valuable  counsel,  timely 
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assistance^  and  hearty  sympathy."!^  The  school  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  Southern  Dental  Association,  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  and  its  diploma  receives  due  recognition  wherever 
presented.  The  dental  course  covers  three  sessions  of  twenty  weeks 
each,  and  the  pharmaceutical  course  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
There  have  been  14  dental  and  4  pharmaceutical  graduates.  There  is 
r  an  even  greater  demand  for  colored  dentists  and  pharmacists  than  for 
colored  doctors,  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  finding  lucrative  em- 
plojrment.  During  the  past  eight  years  the  medical,  dental,  and 
pharmaceutical  schools  of  Central  Tennessee  College  have  received 
97,400  from  the  Slater  fund.  About  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  used 
in  helping  needy  students,  one-fourth  in  purchasing  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  the  remainder  in  pajdng  the  salaries  of  instructors. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College  is  the  first  and 
only  law  school  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  The  beginning  of 
the  school  was  in  1879,  when  Hon.  John  Lawrence,  of  Nashville,  essayed 
to  give  instinction  in  law,  asking  in  return  only  the  pittance  derived 
from  tuition  fees.  His  first  graduate  was  Joseph  H.  Dismukes,  now 
professor  of  common  law  in  his  alma  mater.  Besides  Dismukes  there 
are  three  other  professors.  Judge  Lawrence  died  in  1889.  There  have 
been  16  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  found  other  occupations  more 
}      remunerative  than  the  law. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  no  other  industrial  school  has  the  Slater  appropriation  ($1,100  to 
$1,300  per  year)  been  expended  with  better  results  than  in  that  of 
Central  Tennessee  College.  Beginning  with  a  small  carpenter's  shop 
in  1883,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  manual  training  has  been  devel- 
oped embracing  instruction  in  printing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tin- 
work,  wagon  making,  shorthand,  tyx>ewriting,  cooking,  nursing,  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  sufficientiy 
advanced  to  make  saleable  articles  he  is  paid  for  them.  Thus  the 
scheme  contemplates  as  one  of  its  aims,  though  not  its  chief  one,  the 
giving  of  aid  to  i)oor  students. 

Central  Tennessee  College  made  the  crowning  move  in  industrial 
education  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1890,  when  a  machine  shop 
was  built  and  equipped  with  a  mechanical  engineering  outfit. 

The  building  is  a  one-story  frame  built  in  machine- shop  style.  It  is  well  lighted 
^  with  a  cupola  and  its  dimensions  are  96  by  48  with  16-foot  joists,  and  is  painted 
weU  inside  and  outside.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  about  $2;500,  $1,500  of 
which  has  already  been  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville.  The  building  is  supplied 
with  work-benches,  tool-room,  office,  etc.,  and  is  heated  with  steam  and  ventilated 
by  swinging  windows  in  the  cupola  above.  The  building  was  planned  by  and  the 
school  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Sedgwick,  an  accomplished  mechanician.  The 
machinery,  with  material  on  hand,  is  worth  $20,000,  and  consists  of  a  thirty-five 
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horso-power  Armingtou  and  Simms  engine  three  lines  of  shafting  90  feet  long, 
thirty-three  pieces  of  machinery  ranging  from  the  largo  Garvin  No.  3  universal 
milling  machine  dovrn  to  the  most  minute  gear  cutters,  together  with  lathes,  planers, 
shapers,  tryers,  forges,  spinning  tools,  sand  blast,  pipe-threaders,  and  bench  tools 
of  every  variety. 

This  equipment  of  mapchinery  Prof.  Sedgwick  brought  with  him  from 
Griswold  College,  Iowa,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  department  similar 
to  the  one  he  has  established  in  Central  Tennessee  College.  An  expert 
mechanician  and  at  the  same  time  a  Methodist  preacher,  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick has  devoted  his  property  and  his  talents  to  the  mechanical  edu- 
cation of  Negro  youth — a  noble  work,  surely.  That  he  is  sanguine  of 
success  can  not  be  doubted.    Says, he: 

Come  to  Nashville  and  wo  will  show  you  Negroes  who  can  cut  a  gear,  graduate  a 
scale,  make  a  service  plate,  or  bnild  an  engine  as  weU  as  the  fair-haired  boy  from 
Now  England.  The  demand  for  his  work  will  grow  faster  than  we  can  prepare  for 
it.  We  have  already  had  over  a  score  of  applications  for  men  that  we  can  recom- 
mend for  engineers,  machinists,  etc. 

The  fact  that  tower  clocks  and  telescoi>es  are  built  in  these  shops 
attests  the  superior  skill  and  methods  of  Prof.  Sedgwick.  Recently, 
while  exhibiting  specimens  of  hand  work  in  steel  done  by  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick's pupils — Negro  boys  ftom  16  to  20  years  old — Dr.  Ilartzell,  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society,  remarked:  "That  does  more  to  solve  the  negro  problem  than 
all  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  since  the  war." 

BIBUOGRAPHT. 

Manuscript  History  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  J.  Braden ;  Ohris> 
tian  Educator,  April,  1890 ;  schools  of  industry,  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy,  addressed  by  J.  0.  Qartzell,  corresponding  secretary  of 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Slater  fund;  printed  matter  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  on  their  educational  work,  1891 ;  Slater 
fund  reports. 

KNOXVILLE  GOLLEQE. 

FOUNDING,  KTC. 

Like  most  other  colored  schools,  Knoxville  College  traces  its  begin- 
ning to  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  war.  In  ;^*eptember,  1862, 
under  the  auspices  of  three  presbyteries  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bey.  J.  G.  McKee  opened  a  school  among  the  homeless,  friend- 
less Kegroes  who  flocked  into  Kashville.  Mr.  McKee  had  graduated 
at  Westminster  College,  and  had  studied  theology  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  Negro  education.  Possessed  of  much  tact, 
devotion,  and  courage,  his  labors  were  successful,  despite  innumerable 
difficulties.  His  school  grew  and  prospered  until  his  death  in  1868. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  other  schools  in  the  South  besides 
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the  one  at  Nashville.  It  now  resolved  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  one 
school  and  to  modify  and  elevate  the  character  of  that  school  byintro- 
duciDg  the  normal  feature. 

In  June,  1800,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  recommended  its 
board  of  missions  to  the  freedmen  to  proceed  as  soon  as  i>088ible  to  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  somewhere  in  the  South  and  author- 
ized it  to  draw  upon  the  church  for  the  ftinds  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  project  lagged.  The  school  at  Nashville  was  abandoned  or 
surrendered  to  others  for  a  year  and  then  resumed  with  flag£^g 
interest. 

In  1874  Knoxvillc  was  selected  as  the  location  which  promised  the 
best  results.  The  Nashville  school  was  removed  thither  in  September, 
1875,  and  opened  in  an  old  building  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  freed- 
men's  school.  Meanwhile  a  new  building  was  being  erected.  Into 
this  the  school  was  moved  September,  1876.  Although  the  normal 
idea  was  not  abandoned,  the  school  was  known  henceforth  as  Knox- 
ville  College.  Not  that  the  name  comported  with  the  reality,  "  for 
there  was  not  a  student  that  could  pass  a  good  examination  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  or  geography,''  but  its  realization  was  set  up  as  a 
goal  toward  which  all  endeavor  should  tend.  The  institution  has 
hardly  yet  attained  to  the  stature  of  a  genuine  college,  but  it  has 
organized  college  classes  and  has  graduated  some  20  young  men  and 
women.  Rev.  J.  8.  McCulloch,  d.  d.,  has  been  president  and  Miss 
Eliza  B.  Wallace,  B.  s.,  lady  principal  for  thirteen  years.  Other  buildings 
than  the  main  building  erected  in  1876  have  from  time  to  time  been 
constructed  as  the  needs  of  the  school  required.  A  special  feature  are 
the  homes  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Little  Girls'  Home  was  built  in 
1887  and  the  Little  Boys'  Home  in  1890.  Children  from  6  to  13,  whether 
orphans  or  not,  are  received  into  these  homes  and  are  cared  for  and 
taught  by  a  matron,  who  endeavors  to  train  hand,  mind,  and  heart. 
In  1890-'91  Knoxville  College  had  an  enrollment  of  313,  much  the 
larger  portion  being  in  the  lower  classes.  Ten  of  them  were  "  State 
normal"  students.  The  property  of  the  school,  including  224  acres  of 
land,  is  valued  at  $100,000.  Its  chief  support  is  contributions  received 
through  the  board  of  missions  to  the  freedmen,  amounting  to  about 
$7,000  annually. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Manual  labor  and  industrial  training  arc  prominent  features  of  Knox- 
ville College.  Sewing  and  printing  are  taught  and  all  of  the  work  in 
and  about  the  college,  including  the  cultivation  of  the  16-acre  farm,  is 
done  by  students.  Recently  Knoxville  College  was  made,  virtually, 
the  colored  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  following 
statement  explaining  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity was  furnished  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.    It  would  appear  that  President  Dabney,  is 
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not  well  iuformed  as  to  industrial  education  in  the  other  colored  schools 
of  the  State  or  else  underestimates  it 

COLORED   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIYERSriT  OF  TENNESSEE. 

An  article  of  the  State  constitntion  requires  that  the  colored  race  shall  have  a 
fair  share  of  all  the  benefits  of  aU  fands  provided  for  public  education,  ''but  the 
accommodation  and  instruction  of  persons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white." 
The  spirit  of  all  the  United  States  statutes  pertaining  to  the  land  grant  is  the  same. 
The  Negro  must  have  his  share  of  the  benefits  of  these  grants,  as  far  as  he  may  be 
qualified  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  last  grant  (Morrill  act,  1890),  which  pro- 
vided additional  funds  especially  for  industrial  training  and  for  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  is  very  explicit  in  its  provisions  for  the  Negro. 

From  the  time  it  received  the  benefits  of  the  original  land  grant  the  University  of 
Tennessee  has  done  all  it  could  to  aid  those  colored  men  who  had  qualified  them- 
selves to  take  a  coUege  course. 

For  along  time  Ijie  only  place  in  the  State  where  college  education  was  provided 
for  them  was  at  Fisk  University.  The  land-grant  act  forbade  any  portion  of  the 
principal  or  interest  of  that  fund  from  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  university  had  no  money  to  purchase  a  site  or  erect  a 
building  for  a  separate  colored  department,  and  the  State  gave  it  nothing  it  could 
use  for  this  purpose  or  any  other;  it  has  never  given  the  university  anything  Irom 
its  own  treasury. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  adopt  some 
existing  institution  and  pay  the  tuition  of  the  colored  appointees  attending  there. 

The  board  had  the  precedent  for  this  in  many  other  Southern  States,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Virginia  at  the  Hampton  Institute  and  also  in  the  arrangement  which  the 
State  made  with  them. 

Not  wishing  to  expend  any  money  in  lands  or  buildings,  the  general  assembly  of 
1869  adopted  the  East  Tennessee  CoUege  for  its  land-grant  institution,  entering  into 
a  contract,  under  which  East  Tennessee  College  bound  itself  to  provide  the  land 
for  the  site  and  for  the  agricultural  experimental  farm  and  the  fund  for  extensive 
buildings ;  while  the  State  bound  itself  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  income  from  the 
land  grant  to  this  college  as  long  as  it  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  contract. 

In  adopting  another  institution  for  its  colored  department  the  university  was  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  StAte  in  this  original  arrangement  with  it. 

When  colored  men  prepared  themselves  and  secured  appointments  the  board  made 
an  arrangement  with  Fisk  University  to  educate  them.  At  first  the  requirements 
comprised  only  the  elementary  branches  of  the  common  school  course.  The  first 
colored  men  who  entered  were  sent  to  Fisk  University  about  1882.  As  white 
students  received  free  tuition,  the  tuition  of  the  colored  appointees  was  paid  at  Fisk. 
The  examinations  were  held  by  the  county  superintendents  at  Fisk  University  and 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  and  there  were  sometimes  30  or  40  of 
these  in  a  year. 

When  Knoxville  College  was  established  some  time  later,  a  similar  arrangement 
was  made  with  it  and  colored  appointees  had  the  option  of  going  to  Fisk  or  to  Knox- 
ville College.    This  increased  the  numbers  still  further. 

In  1887  the  board  decided  to  consult  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  about  this 
and  all  the  other  conditions  of  its  contract  with  the  State.  We  desireil  to  be  ad- 
vised in  a  proper  manner  about  our  duties  and  legal  responsibilities  to  the  State 
before  going  on  with  the  new  plans  then  proposed. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  a  colored  department  the  attorney -general  thought 
that  we  had  done  all  that  was  required  of  us  or  could  be  done  in  the  premises;  but 
he  advised  us  that  all  the  departments  of  the  univcrHity  should  be  located  at  Knox- 
ville, if  possible,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  original  departments,  where  they 
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eonld  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  president,  board,  and  faculty.  So  long  as  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  he  thought  this  our  plain  duty. 

Accordingly,  in  1888,  Fisk  University  was  duly  notified  not  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional students,  and  that,  as  soon  as  those  then  matriculated  should  finish  their 
courses,  the  university  would  cease  to  send  appointees  there. 

Negotiations  were  commenced  at  once  with  Knozville  College,  which  had  devel- 
oped into  a  most  excellent  school,  and,  as  soon  as  the  funds  could  be  released  ft'om 
the  other  contracts,  a  new  and  closer  contract  was  made  with  the  management  of 
this  institution. 

Under  this  new  arrangement,  which  ^ent  into  effect  in  1890,  Enoxville  College 
agreed  to  establish  a  new  department  of  the  sciences  and  industries  ''pertaining  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  to  be  called  the  industrial  department,  for  which 
it  should  provide  the  land  and  buildings,  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  should 
provide  the  equipment,  teachers,  and  all  current  expenses.  This  made  this  college 
a  complete  one  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  land-grant  act,  as  it  already  had 
fall  literary  and  mathematical  schools.  The  board  of  the  university  elects  the  teach- 
ers, makes  appropriations  from  the  income  on  land  grant  and  its  additions,  makes 
rules,  etc.,  for  this  industrial  department,  while  the  board  of  Knoxville  College  sup- 
ports and  controls  the  previously  existing  literary  department.  In  other  matters 
the  two  boards  act  together.  There  is  only  one  executive,  however,  the  president 
of  Knoxville  College. 

This  industrial  department  is  being  built  and  equipped  now.  The  writer  visited 
the  board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  have  been  the 
generous  patrons  of  this  institution  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  secured  from  them 
an  appropriation  for  the  new  building  required.  It  has  facilities  for  instruction  in 
ehemistry  and  botany,  scientific  agriculture,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  farming,  gardening,  and  shop  work  in  wood  and  iron.  The  State  appointees 
are  required  to  take  either  a  scientific  or  industrial  course  in  this  college.  They 
receive  their  literary  and  mathematical  training  in  the  other  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. The  contract  provides  that  they  shall  have  free  tuition  in  all  the  general 
departments  of  the  college,  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  other  students  of  Knoxville 
College  are  to  have  free  tuition  in  the  industrial  department  after  the  State  ap- 
pointees are  accommodated. 

So  Knoxville  College  became,  in  fact,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. 

The  tendency  is  to  bring  it  more  and  more  under  the  care  and  influence  of  the 
general  faculty  of  the  university.  Special  regular  teachers  are  employed  for  the 
industrial  department  of  Knoxville  College,  but  their  instruction  is  supplemented 
by  lectures  by  our  regular  professors  when  necessary. 

The  standitfd  for  admission  has  been  raised  and  it  is  now  the  same  (or  as  nearly 
the  same  as  possible)  for  whites  and  colored,  with  the  understanding  that  the  exam- 
iners will  be  lenient  to  the  colored  man. 

There  were  16  colored  students  last  year,  and  the  number  will  increase  largely 
when  the  new  department  has  had  time  to  illustrate  its  plans.  ^ 

The  board  of  the  university  has  created  twelve  separate  apprenticeships  in  this 
department,  worth  $50  i>er  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  and  meritorious 
students  in  getting  an  education. 

We  believe  that  this  college  now  provides  for  the  "brother  in  black''  the  kind  of 
education  which  he  needs  most.    The  schools  established  by  churches  and  benevp- 

>  The  fact  that  the  Negroes  of  Tennessee  are,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  enti- 
tled to  about  69  of  the  275  cadetships,  led  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  in 
February,  1891,  to  recommend  that  a  colored  appointee  to  the  State  University  be 
allowed  to  attend  either  the  school  at  Knoxville  or  one  of  the  four  schools :  Fiak^ 
Roger  Williams,  Central  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  or  Le  l^oyo&lcj^^AXMXib  ^X^^^t&c^t^^ 
as  he  ohose. 
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lent  poopie  at  the  North  have  naturally  aimed  to  give  him  a  literary  education 
which  would  qualify  him  to  teach  or  preach.  This  has,  wo  think,  been  carried  too 
far.  It  is  tho  aim  of  tho  University  of  Tennessee,  as  it  believes  it  is  its  duty,  under 
this  important  trust,  to  provide  indnstrial  education  for  him.  The  interest  mani- 
fested and  the  success  already  attained  encourage  us  to  expect  splendid  results  from 
this  experiment. 

BIBUOGRAPHT. 

Manuscript  history  by  President  McCuIlocli;  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  schools  to  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  February  24, 1891. 

BOOEB  WILLIAMS  TJNIYBBSITT. 

Roger  Williams  University  is  one  of  some  fifteen  schools  for  the  freed- 
men  whose  establishment  is  mainly  due  to  the  American  Baptist  Tloine 
Mission  Society.  This  society  began  missionary  and  educational  work 
among  the  I^egroes  as  early  as  1862.  In  the  summer  of  18G4  it  sent 
Rev.  Daniel  W.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  to  Nashville  to  start  a  schooL  Dr. 
Phillips  was  by  birth  a  Welshman.  He  had  come  to  America  while  a 
young  man  and  by  dint  of  unremitting  toil  and  the  closest  economy  had 
acquired  an  education  at  Brown  University  when  that  institution  was 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wayland.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  Ms  duty  to  come  that  now  brought  him  into  this 
new  field. 

For  some  time  after  reaching  Nashville  Dr.  Phillips  had  charge  of  the 
Central  Baptist  Church,  whose  membership  was  white.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  teaching  and  preparing  for  the  ministry  a  class  of  young 
colored  men,  at  first  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Colored  Baptist 
Church,  afterwards  in  his  own  house.  Being  on  the  alert  for  a  place 
in  which  to  regularly  open  his  school,  he  purchased  a  lot  near  Fort 
Gillem  and  removed  to  it  a  two-story  frame  building  bought  of  the 
Government  for  $1,000.  The  Home  Mission  Society  paid  for  the  build- 
ing, but  $6,000  or  $7,000  more  were  needed  to  pay  for  the  lot  and  to  set 
up  and  remodel  the  building.  An  effort  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
lYeedmen'^  Bureau  proved  finiitless,  as  did  also  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  fundr  Dr.  Phillips  and  Rev. 
W.  C.  Rush,  who  had  become  associated  with  him,  then  went  North  to 
raise  the  money.  Dr.  Phillips  going  to  New  England,  and  Mr.  Rush  to 
Ohio.  Their  mission  was  successful  and  in  1867  the  Nashville  Normal 
and  Theological  Institute  was  opened.  As  its  name  implied,  its  primary 
object  was  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers  and  preachers. 

The  school  prospered  and  with  its  prosperity  the  need  of  larger  and 
better  accommodations  grew  imperative.  Dr.  Phillips  determined  to 
buy  a  site  on  Fort  Gillem,  the  fort  crowning  the  hill  on  whose  side  was 
situated  the  institute.  He  went  to  New  England  to  raise  the  purchase 
money.  After  securing  enough  promises  to  make  it  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  collect  the  whole  sum,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Nash- 
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ville  to  make  the  purcliase,  but  only  to  learn  that  he  bad  been  forestalled 
by  Fisk  University.  Dr.  Phillips  was  sorely  disappointed.  The  now 
urgent  needs  of  the  school  demanded  immediate  action.  Eev.  Dr. 
Simmons,  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
came  to  Kashville,  and  with  Dr.  PliiUips  spent  a  mouth  in  canvassing 
for  a  location  for  the  school.  At  last  the  present  location,  on  the  Hills- 
boro  turnpike,  2  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  selected.  There 
were  a  mansion  house  and  outbuildings  and  30  acres  of  land  beautiftdly 
situated  on  elevated  ground.  The  Mission  Society  was  not  able  to  pay 
the  price  asked — $30,000.  Thereupon  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  and  wife,  of 
New  York,  offered  to  furnish  the  means,  and  the  place  was  bought.  Two 
stories  were  added  to  the  mansion  house,  making  it  four  stories  in  all. 
Plans  were  made  and  work  begun  on  an  additional  building,  to  cost 
$10,000  or  $12,000.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop  again  stepped  in,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  three  times  as  much  was  erected  instead.  Centennial  Hall^ 
as  this  building  is  called,  is  a  four-story  brick  exclusive  of  basement, 
49  feet  in  width  by  185  feet  in  length.  The  basement  is  used  as  a  board- 
ing department,  the  first  floor  for  school  pur],>08es,  and  the  three  upi)er 
floors  as  donnitories  for  young  men. 

The  Mansion  House,  also  a  four-story  brick,  is  48  feet  in  width  by 
80  feet  in  length,  and  furnishes  apartments  for  some  of  the  teachers  and 
dormitories  for  the  young  women.  The  Mansion  House  and  Centennial 
Hall  are  united  by  a  hall  way  and  at  a  distance  present  the  apx)ear- 
ance  of  a  single  structure.  Since  these  buildings  were  erected  two 
residences  have  been  built  on  the  grounds,  one  for  the  president  and 
one  for  the  principal  of  the  normal  schooL  The  institute  was  removed 
to  its  new  location  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1876.  In  1883 
it  was  incorporated  as  Roger  Williams  University.  Dr.  Phillips  de- 
plored the  change  of  name;  no  good  would  come  of  calling  the  school 
what  it  was  not;  i)oase8sed  of  the  name  of  a  university  it  would  ape 
the  ways  of  a  university;  its  true  scope  would  be  lost  sight  of  and  its 
true  aim  i)erverted. 

At  the  top  of  the  curriculum  stands  the  college  course  of  four  years. 
Next  below  is  the  college  preparatory  course  of  three  years.  Then 
comes  the  normal  course,  and  still  lower  the  English  department,  fur- 
nishing elementary  instruction.  There  is  also  a  theological  course  of 
two  years.  The  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  taught;  the 
college  course  is  not  verj-  full  and  not  very  advanced.  The  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  B.  S.  are  conferred  upon  graduates.  Bachelors  of  three 
years'  standing  who  in  the  mean  time  have  been  engaged  in  literary  or 
scientific  x)ursuits  are  admitted  to  the  master's  degree  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  suitable  thesis.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  given 
to  such  as  complete  both  the  college  and  the  theological  course.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  In- 
dustrial training  for  both  sexes  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  from  the  Slater  fund. 
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Every  student  is  required  to  do  work  for  the  university  amounting 
to  one  hour  daily  or  pay  $2  per  month  in  lieu  thereof.  The  whole  ten 
dency  is  to  dignify  labor.  Another  thing  in  which  Roger  Williams  is 
like  the  other  colored  schools  of  the  State  is  this :  All  of  them  are 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Christian  organization,  and  religious  edu- 
cation is  deemed  of  paramount  importance;  Roger  Williams  has  daily 
classes  in  Bible  study,  and  every  student  is  required  to  attend  one  of 
these  classes.  '^  Recognizing  the  importance  of  exercise  in  student 
life,  a  military  company  has  been  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  regular  drill  is  given  in  military  tactics."  The  enrollment  of 
Roger  Williams  has  reached  nearly  300;  in  188S-'89  it  was  286;  in 
ISSO-W,  273;  in  ISdO-'Ql,  226.  Among  these  is  found  a  number  of 
"  State  normal "  students.  Tlie  m^ority  of  the  students  teach  school 
during  vacation  and  many  of  them  do  so  during  a  part  of  the  school 
year. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  at  the  head  of  the  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological 
Institute  until  1882,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  William  Stewart. 
Dr.  Phillips  retained  his  professorship,  however,  and  when  the  institute 
was  incorporated  as  Roger  Williams  University  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  April, 
1890.  liev.  William  Stewart  was  president  of  the  school  until  1884. 
Rev.  Edward  0.  Mitchell  was  then  president  _pro  tempore  for  one  year. 
Prom  1885  to  1887  the  position  was  filled  by  Rev.  William  H.  Stiffler. 

In  1887  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Owen,  the  present  president,  came  into  office. 
Dr.  Owen  was  for  seven  years  president  of  Denison  University.  Six 
male  and  5  female  teachers  assist  him  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The 
iloger  Williams  property  is  valued  at  $100,000.  With  its  splendid  site 
and  handsome  buildings  the  university  adds  no  little  to  the  beauty  of 
Nashville's  environs.  Moreover  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  make 
Nashville  the  educational  center  of  the  South  for  blacks  as  well  as 
whites. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

See  Baptist  Home  MissionMonthly,  November,  1888;  The  Freeman, 
Indianapolis,  July  20, 1889;  Slater  Fund  Reports. 

HOFFMAN  HALL. 

Hoffman  Hall  is  the  living  attestation  at  once  of  the  zeal  of  a  great 
church  for  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  kindly  feelings  of 
brotherhood  that  exist  between  two  denominations  of  Christians.  It  is 
a  theological  college  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  educa- 
tion and  practical  training  of  colored  candidates  for  the  ministry  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  and  located  in  proximity  to  Fisk  University, 
a  colored  institution  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Episcopalians 
have  no  school  in  Tennessee  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro,  and 
by  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Fisk  they  founded  their  theolog- 
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ical  school  by  tlie  side  of  the  Fisk,  where  their  students  enjoy  at  the 
same  cost  the  same  advantages  as  Fisk  students.  '^Undergraduates 
reside  in  the  hall,  and  either  pursue  the  full  classical  course  at  Fisk 
TTniversity,  taking  their  degree  (recommended  wherever  possible), 
or  pursue  such  partial  course  at  the  university,  supplemented  by 
studies  at  the  hall,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  principal.''  The  past 
year,  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  Uoffman  Hall,  there  were  four 
theological  and  four  undergraduate  students.  The  regular  instructors 
are  Bev.  Meredith  O.  Smith,  b.  d.,  principal  of  the  hall,  and  Archdeacon 
Golbraith  B.  Perry.  Four  "honorary  professors,''  pastors  of  chui'ches 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  are  in  residence  annually  from  two  to 
three  weeks  each,  during  which  time  they  give  daily  instruction.  Hoff- 
man Hall  is  so  named  in  honor  of  Eev.  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  D.  D.,  by 
the  aid  of  whose  munificence  it  was  built.  A  small  debt  still  remains 
unpaid. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TENT^ESSEE. 

By  TuADDEUs  p.  Thomas,  M.  A. 

PAILURE  TO  RECOGNIZE  IMPORTANCE    OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL3. 

One  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  the  system  of  public  schools 
in  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  entire  South  has  been  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  laying  a  good  educational  foundation. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  eft'ectiveuess  of 
the  higher  education  depends  largely  upon  the  vitality  of  the  common 
schools.  In  New  England  colleges  were  organized  before  there  was  an 
efficient  public-school  system ;  but  if  New  England  was  the  first  to  nmke 
the  error  she  was  also  the  first  to  rectify  it.  In  the  West,  owing  to  the 
wise  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  educational  system  "  was 
built  from  the  bottom."  In  the  South  the  case  has  too  often  been  the 
reverse.  In  addition  to  this,  public  sentiment  in  all  the  earlier  history 
of  the  State  was  never  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  State  man- 
agement of  common  schools,  but  it  was  believed  that  these  would  suc- 
ceed better  in  private  hands.  It  is  largely  due  to  these  causes  that  the 
public-school  system  of  Tennessee,  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  system, 
has  no  real  history  before  1873.^ 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  TENNESSEE  CEDED  TO  THE  STATE. 

In  1790  North  Carolina  ceded  all  the  land  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  State  to  the  General  Government.  In  1796  Tennessee  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  but  the  General  Government  retained  the  public 
lands.  It  was  not  until  1806  that  Congress  ceded  these  lauds  to  the 
State: 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  edaoation  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
case  of  Ohio,  but  differing  in  one  Important  particular.  In  Ohio,  and  in  the  other 
States  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  town- 
ship was  designated  and  conveyed  direct  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  township.  The 
admirable  system  of  United  States  surveys  definitely  located  the  grant,  and  the 
title  was  vested  in  the  township.  Tennessee,  which  had  been  admitted  ten  years 
before  its  land  cession,  had  not  been  reached  by  this  system  of  surveys.  The  town- 
ship and  section  could  not,  therefore,  be  designated,  and  Congress  did  not  vest  tit\^ 
in  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  district.  The  provision  was  in  the  following 
words:  ''And  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall,  moreover,  in  issuing  grants  and  perfect- 


*(See  paper  on  "Education  in  the  South,"  by  W.  R.  Garrett,  in  the  ^^Proceedings 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,''  at 
its  meeting  in  Washington,  March,  1889.) 
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infi:  titles  locate  640  acres  to  every  6  miles  square  in  the  territory  hereby  ceded  where 
existing  claims  'vyill  allow  the  same,  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  foreyer."  This  provision  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  State,  bnt  failed  to  vest  the  title  in  the  subordinate  civil  division.  Tennessee  had 
no  series  of  civil  divisions  of  6  miles  square  corresponding  to  the  township.  The  grant 
was  not  thus  definitely  located  and  vested.  In  tho  mean  time  much  of  the  land  had 
been  taken  up  by  valid  claims  and  with  the  rapid  stream  of  inmiigration  which 
poured  in  the  squatter  preceded  the  surveyor.  Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature to  protect  the  school  lands,  but  from  the  vague  nature  of  the  grant  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  failure  to  appreciate  its  value,  the  opportunity  to  utilize  it  was  lost.* 

The  same  act  of  Congress  provided  that  100,000  acres  of  land  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  academies,  one  academy  for  each  county; 
and  IOO,(K)0  acres  for  the  use  of  two  colleges,  which  have  since  devel- 
oped into  the  Peabody  Normal  College  and  the  State  University  at 
Knoxville. 

ACT  OP  1830. 

Though  the  messages  of  the  governors  constantly  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  definite  plan  for  a  system  of  public  instruction  waB  attempted 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January  14, 1830,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  laying  off  school  districts.  Five  trustees  were  to  be 
elected  in  each  district  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  trustees  were 
to  select  commissioners  who  were  to  divide  the  school  money  appropri- 
ated for  their  county  among  the  several  districts.  The  trustees  were 
to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  then  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 
An  important  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1834  was  the  one  which 
provided  that  the  common-school  fund  should  be  ^^  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  principal  of  which  should  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appro- 
priations." But  the  school  money  was  used  for  private  purposes  more 
than  once,  and  in  one  case  this  was  done  by  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Bobert  H.  McEwen,  who  had  been  elected  in  1836.  A  largo 
part  of  the  school  fund  was  also  lost  on  the  faUure  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  which  had  been  created  in  1838  and  in  which  the  school  fund 
had  been  invested.    But  the  State  has  made  good  these  losses. 

THE   WAR. 

Previous  to  the  war  there  was  no  real  vigor  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  State  superintendent  did  not  have  sufficient  executive  power^ 
but  was  merely  an  agent  to  look  after  the  school  fund.  The  system 
was  characterized  by  a  lack  of  unity  in  its  organization.  Th^  interest 
on  the  school  fiind,  amounting  to  $90,000  annually,  was  distributed 
among  the  counties;  but  the  sum  was  so  small  and  so  injudiciously 
used  that  the  schools  were  generally  maintained  only  a  few  weeks  out 
of  the  year.  During  the  war  education  was  practically  suspended 
throughout  the  South.    The  evils  resulting  from  the  war  continued  for 


^  Education  in  the  South,  W.  R.  Garrett. 
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many  years.  Historians  are  accastomed  to  give  vivid  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  devastation  of  property  caused  by  war,  but  they 
frequently  fiedl  to  point  out  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  a  nation.  The  cause  of  education  in  the  South  had  to 
wait  until  the  people  began  to  regain  their  material  prosx>erity;  for  it 
is  invariably  true  that  the  wants  of  the  body  must  have  attention  before 
those  of  the  mind.  In  addition  to  the  other  burdens'  left  as  a  legacy  of 
the  war,  the  State  found  its  population  largely  increased  by  the  eman- 
cipated Negroes,  who  must  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  white 
people,  as  they  were  unable  to  contribute  towards  their  own  education. 

ACT  OF  1S67. 

In  spite  of  all  difKcultied,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1867  establishing  a 
State  system  of  public  schools.  The  ofSce  of  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  which  had  been  filled  by  the  treasurer '  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  discharged  its  duties  with  energy  and 
ability.  The  law  was  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  but  it  had  been  enacted 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  it  soon  failed.  The  i>oint  had  not 
yet  been  reached  where  the  people  were  either  willing  or  able  to  tax 
themselves  to  maintain  a  first-class  educational  system.  There  was  in 
many  quarters  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

THE  ACT  OF  1870. 

The  law  of  1870  practically  repealed  the  law  of  1867.  The  State 
relinquished  all  efScient  control,  and  virtually  turned  over  the  whole 
subject  of  common-school  education  to  the  different  counties.  The 
result  was  that  in  1872  only  twenty-nine  out  of  the  ninety-three  counties 
of  the  State  levied  any  educational  tax  whatever.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  one-fifth  of  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State  had  any  means  of 
education.  ^^  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  counties  visited  there  was  not  a 
single  school,  either  public  or  private,  in  operation;  nor  were  there  any 
efforts  being  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.' 

THB  ACT  OF  1878. 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1873  is,  with  some  amendments, 
the  one  which  is  in  operation  to-day.  After  it  was  once  established 
there  was  a  marvelous  advancement  in  the  efSciency  of  the  schools  in 

*By  tho^ct  of  1844  the  office  of  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  had  been 
abolished  and  the  duties  of  the  office  transferred  to  the  treasurer.  By  the  act  of 
1867  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  created,  to  be  filled  bienni- 
ally by  the  vote  of  the  people.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1870  and  the  superintend 
dent  given  ninety  days  in  which  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  his  office.  The  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  recreated  February  3,  1871 ,  but  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  was  made  superintedent  ex  officio.  It  was  made  a  separate  office  ]i>y 
the  act  of  1873. 

*  See  report  of  State  Superintendent  John  M.  Flemingi  1874. 
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spite  of  prejudice,  opposition,  and  monetary  depression;  and  the  sys- 
tem is  one  of  wbicb  the  State  may  well  be  proud.  In  accordance  with 
its  provisions  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendents,  and  district  school  directors.  The 
State  superintendent  is  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  The  county  superintendent  is  elected  biennially  by  the 
county  court  and  is  paid  for  his  services  by  the  same  body.  There 
are  three  directors  elected  biennially  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
district.  It  is  their  duty  to  enforce  the  school  laws,  employ  and  dis- 
miss teachers,  take  care  of  the  school  property,  and  use  the  school 
money  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  school  age  is  between 
6  and  21  years. 

THE  SCHOOL.  FX7KD. 

The  school  fund  is  a  legal  fiction.  There  is  no  real  fund  in  existence, 
but  the  State  pays  out  of  its  taxes  the  interest  on  $2,500,000  semi- 
annually for  the  support  of  the  schools.  To  this  are  added  the  proceeds 
of  all  escheated  property,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture, of  all  lands  sold  and  bought  in  for  taxes,  and  of  the  permanent 
effects  of  intestates.  Every  male  inhabitant  is  subject  to  a  poll  tax  of 
$1,  and  a  tax  of  1^  mills  on  the  dollar  is  annually  assessed  upon  all 
property  subject  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  These 
taxes  are  collected  as  other  taxes  are,  and  are  paid  over  to  the  county  trus- 
tee in  the  county  where  collected  and  distributed  to  each  school  district 
according  to  scholastic  population.  When  these  taxes  are  insufficient 
to  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months  in  the  year  in  the  districts  of 
the  county,  <<  the  county  court  shall'  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  or  shall  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and 
may  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  schools  beyond  the  five  months;  said  tax 
to  be  levied  on  all  property,  polls,  and  privileges  liable  to  taxation,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  entire  State  tax."  The  mayor  and  board  of  alder- 
men of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  can  establish  high  schools  and  are 
emi)owered  to  levy  an  additional  tax  for  the  purpose. 

AMENDMENT  OF  1891. 

An  imx>ortant  amendment  to  the  original  bill  was  passed  in  1891, 
providing  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  schools:  Primary  schools, 
consisting  of  five  grades,  and  secondary  schools,  which  give  the  same 
instruction  that  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  and  have  three  addi- 
tional grades.  The  primary  schools  teach  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  Tennessee,  and 
history  of  the  United  States.  Yocal  music  and  elocution  may  be 
taught.  The  secondary  schools  teach  these  additional  studies:  Ele- 
mentary geology  of  Tennessee,  elementary  principles  of  agriculture, 
elements  of  algebra,  elements  of  plane  geometry,  elements  of  natural 
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philosophy,  bookkeeping,  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  ele- 
ments of  civil  government,  and  rhetoric.  Practice  is  also  given  in  elo- 
cution and  vocal  music  may  bo  taught. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  ^statisticR  from  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Frank  M.  Smith '  for  the  year  1890  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  schools: 

Total  scholastic  population  between  the  agos  of  6  and  21: 

Whites 510,589 

Colored 175,721 

Total 686,310 

Number  of  teachers  employed 7,911 

Number  of  white  schools 5,395 

Number  of  colored  schools 1,536 

Total  number  of  schools 6,934 

Number  of  schools  controUedbj  city  boards 117 

Number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  year 402 

Number  of  teachers  attending 4^749 

Number  of  applicants  examined 8,916 

Number  of  teachers  licensed 7, 824 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year: 

White  malee 168^678 

White  females 156,477 

Colored  males 47,152 

Colored  females 47,797 

Total 420,104 

Average  daily  attendance: 

Whites 235,166 

Colored 61,599 

Total 296,765 

Total  amount  of  money  received,  together  with  $620,752.29  ou  hand  . .  $2, 038, 558. 35 

Total  expended $1,300,351.67 

Number  of  schoolhouses  erected  during  the  year 265 

Total  value  of  school  property $2,380,319.61 

Average  number  of  days  taught 86-f- 

Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  month $31. 24 

Average  cost  of  tuition  jMr  pupil  per  month $0. 74 

'The  following  are  the  names  of  the  State  superintendents  since  the  establishment 
of  the  present  system  of  schools:  Jno.  M.  Fleming,  1873-75;  Leon  Trousdale,  1875-^81 ; 
W.  S.  Doak,  1881-'82;  Dr.  Doak  died  in  office  and  his  unexpired  term  was  filled  by 
O.  W.  S.  Crawford,  1883-^88;  Iliomas  H.Paiue^  188^*87;  Frank  M.  Smith,  1887-'91; 
W.  B.  Garzott,  1891. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

One  of  the  most  powerfcil  anxiliaries  to  the  public  schools  has  been 
the  system  of  institates  established  in  connection  with  them.  These 
were  first  regularly  organized  in  the  summer  of  1874  through  assistance 
obtained  from  the  Peabody  education  fund.  County  institutes  were 
also  organized  and  the  scope  of  the  work  has  steadily  increased  since 
then.  In  1891  $1,500  was  appropriated  by  the  State  and  $2,000  by  the 
Peabody  education  fund  for  carrying  on  institutes.  These  appropria- 
tions were  distributed  between  the  two  races  in  the  ratio  of  their  scho-- 
lastic  population. 

In  a  free  country  the  success  of  the  schools  depends  largely  uxK)n  the 
confidence  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  masses,  and  the  value  of 
these  institutes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  ^<  educated  the 
educator  "  in  better  methods  of  instruction,  but  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a  vast  improvement  of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
schools  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education 
more  effectively  than  any  other  agency  has  ever  done. 
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LETTER  OF  TR^VNSMITTAL. 


Department  (»f  the  Interior, 

BuREAx^  OF  Education, 
Wnahhujtou,  T).  C,  March  i,  1SD3. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  lor  i)uhliciition  as  a  Circuhir  of  Iii- 
foruiatioii  the  niainisciipt  of  a  iri.storyof  Ili^hor  Education  in  Iowa, 
by  Prof.  Leonard  F,  Parker  of  the  eliair  of  History  in  Iowa  College, 
located  fit  (hinnell  in  that  State.  This  dornment  constitutes  No.  17 
of  the  series  of  contrilmtions  to  American  Ktlucational  History,  pre- 
pared under  the  editorial  su]HTvision  of  Pofessor  llerbert  B.  Adams, 
of  Johns  Hoi>kins  University,  a  series  'to  wliich  I  have  heretofore 
called  y(mr  attention  as  a  notable  numuinent  of  the  a<lniinistration  of 
my  predecessor  in  this  ollice,  the  Honorable  N.  IT.  It.  Dawson. 

Besides  tlie  lo(ral  interest  lo  whieli  such  a  work  appeals,  tliere  is 
much  in  the  educati(»nal  history  of  Iowa  which  is  instructive  to  ail 
students  and  observers  of  edn<ational  progress,  since  within  her  limit-s 
there  has  appeared  from  the  rime  of  the  earliest  s<^tth*ments  a  note- 
wortliy  zeal  in  founding  institutions  of  learning  and  in  providing  in- 
sti  uction  for  all  classes  of  the  people. 

In  behalf  of  tlie  author  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  Ids  work  was  com. 
l»leted  and  delivered  to  this  Bureau  early  in  ISlil,  which  date  should 
be  understood  as  the  concluding  j)eriod  of  the  various  sketches.  He 
has  been  able,  h<iwever,  in  some  instances,  to  incorpiaate  later  in- 
formation in  the  ])rcM-ess  of  revi^ng  the  proof. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

W.M.  T.  Harris, 

CoinmlHsioner. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior, 


EDUCATION  IN  IOWA. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IOWA. 
CIVILIZED   CLAIMANTS   OF   IOWA   TERRITORY. 

Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  were  the  first  wliito  men  who 
ever  stepped  ou  what  is  now  Iowa  soil.  Maniuette  claimed  the  i^gton 
for  his  sovereiga,  Louis  XIV,  of  France.  Since  tlicn  the  sovereignty  of 
the  territory  has  been  claimed  by  France,  or  by  others  as  derived  from 
France,  as  follows:  (1)  By  France,  l(i73  to  17f»3,  by  right  of  discovery; 
(2)  by  Spain,  1703  to  1800,  by  cession  from  France;  (3)  by  France,  1800 
to  1803,  by  cession  from  Spain  j  (i)by  tlic  United  States,  1803  to  the 
present  time,  by  purchase  from  !NaiH)leon  for  $15,0(M),000. 

In  1803  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  Am(»rican  settlers  along  the 
Oliio  Eiver.  The  Mississipi)i  was  their  only  available  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Serious  complications  had  arisen  from  the  foreign  <!ontrol  of  the  mouth 
of  that  stream.  The  interests  of  American  trade  in  the  West  demanded 
that  that  barrier  should  be  removed.  The  purchase  of  Kew  Orleans 
and  adjacent  territory  seeme<l  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  ;Nai)oleon 
was  becoming  eager  to  sell  all  the  French  territory  in  the  Mississipxn 
Valley.  France  might  be  unable  to  defend  it  against  hostile  and  com- 
'  biuiug  Eunipe.  Fifteen  milli<m  dollars  would  be  very  helpful  in  the 
growing  financial  embarrassments  of  the  French.  The  American  Ee- 
public,  now  more  than  doubled  in  size  by  the  .icciuisition  of  that  immense 
territory,  might  become  England's  resistless  antagonist.  So  thought 
Napoleon.    The  bargain  was  made  Avith  little  delay. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  has  never  assumed  thfit  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  Inul  no  rights  to  the  soil  of  Iowa.  It  has 
induced  them  to  surrender  their  claims  by  treaty,  commencing  with 
that  of  1821,  reserving  a  tract  for  halt-breeds,  and  ending  with  the  treaty 
of  1842,  by  Avhich  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  relinquished  all  the  territory  of 
Iowa. 

ITS  (;OVERNMKXT  SIXCK  1S03. 

Lead  was  discovered  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  Spanish 
mines  were  opened  by  Frenchmen  at  Dubuque  in  1788.  A  tract  of 
nearly  G,000  acres  in  Clayton  County  Avas  allotted  to  another  French- 
man, Basil  Giard,  in  1795,  and  four  years  hiter  the  Sx)ani8h  author!- 
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rif-M  ]t^:r ntiW'A  -XUl  finorhf-r  Frr-ii/limaii.  ly»Tii^  Ilonori:  Tt-.ssoii  "»r  Fres- 
•'on  />!  i  f--.o;i  .  "tr)  f:.  t^iU\l-h  U'lUn^fAi'  nT  the  Lead  of  Till-  KFpi»l>  ot'  the 
nv#T  J>''i  Moiisf-."  i?i  Ijv  (lf»n:ity.  -t'l  w;itfh  tlif!  Infliai!-  aji'l  to  keep 
thf-lfi  ill  til*;  fid»'lity  '.\Iii«li  thf:y  o'.vi;  to  lii-i  'Sjjiiiii.sli'  iiiaif-ry." 

TliM  'JV-.-:ori  flaini  l;r:ran:*-  faiiions  in  tin*  1u«li«isil  avA  L'luiatinii.il 
IiMtory  of  fov/a  a^.  tli<;  Half  lUt-i-A  Tra-t.  Tlii.-r«:  vn-ir  wlnfi-  iTCiiiiant-; 
of(-Hf\i  of  tli«-.-c  ^'laiit.s  in  I>0:5. 

WliJit  i.H  now  lo;va  v.jis  inr'linl«-d  in  the  District  f»f  I-oui'»:;uia  iV  »n! 
lH4)i  to  l'*,0.'i,  in  till-  TMTitorv  ol  Louisiana  from  L^i"/  to  l^^li*.  ami  ilu-n 
ill  tho,  'iVuitoiy  of  3Iis«onri  from  l^lii  to  iSi'l. 

Tlift  lli.-.tii<f.  of  Loni-iiii.'i  was  wntlei"  th«f  control  of  thi- irovi'Vimr  an<l 
jfi'l^^es  of  Ifitliana  'iVrritory,  and  that  irovcrnor  rras  then  no  Ii'S>  :i  iu.-r- 
wman*'^  than  William  lii-nry  Iljiirisoii,  who  lose  afterward  to  a  .liiuieral- 
nliip  iind  to  th<'.  riiiifhncy.  The  white  residents  in  this  part  of  tin- 
Northw*'.-it  had  novoiee  in  Us  ;:;ov<-rnm<-nt  nntil  it  beeaine  theTc-nit«a'y 
of  Mirt-ioiiri,  when  they  eliosc  a  house  of  n*prfseiitatives,  and  that  house 
named  ei;;iiti-en  pfr>ons,  from  whom  the  President  selected  nine  to 
eon.Htilute  the  Territorial  erjnncil. 

The  Stale  of  Miss/mri  was  admitted  into  the  Tnion  iu  18:il,  and 
*'  fowa  was  Ii-fl,  for  the  tinn*  lK'in;;r,*a  jifditiral  cuphan/"^  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  allo;;etIn-r  without  law,  for  one  provision  at  least  of  the  ^lis- 
Kouri  eompromisf;  .sei-ms  to  have*  applied  to  it,  that  one  which  prohibited 
Hhiverv  in  all  Terriloric-.;  of  the.  Tidted  States  north  of  the  south  line  of 
Missouri. 

Iowa  was  fomially  ojiened  to  the  whites  in  J8i)3,  and  in  18,'U  settle- 
ments wiTc  rapi<liy  doltiniLC  the  western  ])order  of  the  Mississippi  au<l 
the  nnuj*  central  jjarls  of  (he  Hlack  Hawk  ])urehase.  These  needed 
the  protci'lion  and  ciMilrol  of  tlu'  National  Government.  The  Iowa  ot 
to  day  was  r(»nsc(pu!nlly  madi'  a  part  of  Michi-^an  Territory  from  183-1 
to  July  .'5,  ls:5«i,  llu'n  a  part,  of  Wisconsin  Territory  from  1830  to  July  3, 
I.s:J.s.  It.  was  tln-n  inrjiidcd  in  Iowa  Territory  from  1S;)8  to  December 
li.S,  ISKi  wIm'ii  it  was  admlttefl  to  the  rni<m  as  the  tweutv-niiith  State. 
Its  inhabitants  took  no  part  in  an  eh'cliou  until  18''>(»,  when  it  was  a 
part  of  Wisconsin  T<*rritory,  and  when  for  the  Ihst  time  the  right  of 
Hiilfra^ce.  in  the.  Northwc'st  was  not  limited  by  -i  property  qualilication. 

TIIK    WHITK    PnlM'I.XTluN. 


Till'  whites  have  constituted  the  only  appreciable  sdiool  fa<*tor  in  the 
hi'^l  M\v  of  Iowa.     The  number  of  ne<^ro<'s  has  been  snnill.     Tlie  non-In- 
dian population  at  s«»veral  important  periods  has  been  astbllows:- 
is:u; n»,  :.:{i     \si-a) ♦;7:i.  77i) 

\K\s L'l'.s:,!)  '    ISTO 1,11S.207 

iHiii.  n)L'.:;ss    isso ijiM.iWH) 

1S;hI IIM.SSI   I    ISIIO l.JUl.S'Hi 

'  llnii.  C'.  C  \«n:r  .'s  Ii»\v;i  :ni>l  ili'»  ( 'mtiMini.-il.  ]i.  I. 

■"Io\\:i.  Ill:  iiirir.-.i  i-iul  ('oinp.ii-iti\  i'  fonsiis,  ls;>l>-lS80,  pp.  xv-xvi.  ^~*X 
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Imiiiigmtion  was  at  its  ilood  tide  about  1855.  It  increased  345  per 
cent  from  1840  to  1850  and  1,465  per  eent  from  1840  to  ISGO.  The  earliest 
settlers  came  very  largely  from  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
more  northerly  of  I  he  Southern  States;  Pennsylvania  soon  furnished 
a  lar^e  contingent,  and  after  the  democratic  disappointments  in  tho 
Eumpeau  revolts  of  1818,  many  earnest  rei>ublicans  from  the  Old  World 
became  citizens  of  Liwa,  About  1854  iar;j:e  additions  were  made  to 
the  population  from  New  England  and  from  its  earlier  overflows  into 
Kew  York  and  northern  Oliio.  This  increase  was  facilitated  that  year 
by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  thcMississip[)i  and  by  later  exten- 
sion into  the  State. 


Chapter  I. 

EDUCATION  IN  IOWA  BEFORE  1838. 

Education  witliin  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  limited  to  the  Indian^s 
wigwam  and  to  the  miuer's  cabin  until  after  the  United  States'  pur- 
chase from  Napoleon.    It  was,  indeed,  almost  thirty  years  after  the  , 
purchase  of  Louisiana  before  the  lirst  school  was  organized  here. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  the  most 
painstaking  and  most  trustworthy  historian  of  i)ioneer  days,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  earliest  American  settlement: 

IJefon*  any  peniianont  scttl<»niciit  lind  been  made  hi  tlic  Territory  of  Iowa  or  Wis- 
consin,  AvLitc  and  vciitnroiiH  trappi^rs  and  traders,  many  uf  whom  were  scattered 
alon^  the  MiisBisi«ip]ii  and  its  trilmtarics  as  agents  and  employes  of  the  American 
Fnr  Company,  intermarried  with  the  females  of  tlie  Sac  and  Kux  Indians.  Many  of 
them  were  respectable  people.  The  first  settlement  and  the  ono  productive  of  the 
greatest  results  was  made  in  Lee  County  in  1820  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  a  surgeon 
in  Iho  U.  S.  Anny,  stationed  at  Fort  Edwards,  now  AVarsaw,  111.,  who  built  (b  cabin 
on  the  site  of  Keokuk.  The  doctor  had  been  educated  at  Kdinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
was  a  man  of  striet  inte^ity  and  irreproaehablc  character  and  very  popular  in  the 
army.  Pie  had  fallen  in  love  and  married  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  to  whom  fonr 
children  were  born,  one  of  whom,  an  honored  lady,  still  lives  in  Keokuk. 

In  reply  to  an  order  of  tho  AVar  Dei)nrtment  for  all  army  oi^cers  and  soldiers  to 
cast  off  their  Indian  wives  Dr.  Muir  said :  "No.  May  (iod  forbid  that  a  son  of  Cale- 
donia should  ever  desert  his  child  or  disown  his  clan,''  and  at  once  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  retired  to  private  life.  He  erected  the  first  cabin  in  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Keokuk. 

The  lirst  s<»hool  was  on  the  "half-breed  tract."  During  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Iowa  those  limited  tracts  of  land  oi)ened  to  the  whites 
within  the  prescjit  limits  of  Clayton  and  Dubuque  counties  sustained 
no  important  relations  to  education.  No  school  sprang:  ui)  on  the 
grant  to  Louis  Honoro  Tesson,  at  IVIontrose,  during  his  time.  Neither 
the  man  nor  the  environment  was  specially  favoi*ablc  to  education.  In 
1824,  however,  when  the  Sfics  and  Foxes,  in  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  reserved  for  their  halt-breiMls  119,000  acres  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  present  Leci  County,  tliey  pra(?tically  opened 
tliat  locality  to  white  settlement  and  to  schools.  The  first  school  on 
Iowa  soil  was  taught  on  the  half-breed  tract,  at  Galland,  and  near  the 
land  confirmed  by  the  United  States  to  Tesson's  representatives. 

THE   FIRST   SCHOOL. 

It  is  less  than  sixty  years  since  tlie  first  s<*hool  was  opened  within 
the  limits  of  Iowa,  nevertheless  several  claimants  have  been  presented 
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for  the  uoiior  oi  bein^  regarded  tlie  first  teadier.  The  evidence^  now 
seems  eoiiclusive  iu  favor  of  Mr.  Berrynian  .leniiiugs.  Prof.  T.  S. 
Parviii  Las  f^atliered  the  facts  on  this  point  with  jrruat  eare  ajid  skill, 
and  from  one  of  Mr.  Jennin*^s's  letters  to  him  the  following:  extracts  arc 
taken : 

I  do  not  ri;iiii-nil)or  tin*  uiiinrs  of  tho  piipils  of  my  sohool  or  of  my  i>;itioii8,  but  I 
do  reiiifinbor  tli:it  I  tau[;1it  scliool  in  Loo  County,  Iow;i,  in  1KJ<\  ami  tli:it  it  was  tlio 
first  srh<»ol  t.in;;ht  north  of  Missouri  ami  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  a  very  hir^o 
sehool  distriot,  oxtomliirj;  to  Canada  on  the  north  and  to  tho  I'aoific  Ocean  on  tho 
vrcHt,  when?  there  an-  now  some  thirteen  or  more  iStatos  ami  Territories. 

•  «  k  #  •  #  » 

I  wiis  residing;  on  th.*  half-breed  tract,  now  part  of  Lee  County,  in  Ls30.  Dr. 
Isaac  Oalland,  an  eminent  phyAieian  and  oiti/.eii,  losioed  six  or  <-i>j;ht  miles  abovo 
tlio  present  siti*  of  Keokuk,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  near  whero  re.siiled  several 
Amcriean  citizens  who  had  eliildr/ii  of  a  sehool  ajje.  llie  clcitor  lo-evaib-d  ui»on  me 
to  tea  eh  ii  thr«M' months*  jsehool.  Dr.  CaHand  furnished  ronuis,  fmd.  furniture,  and 
board  in  hi-s  family.  While  ti-.nhin;;  hv  ;ravc  me  th<?  use  of  liis  mcdieal  books  (with 
wLieh  ho  was  well  .sup]died)  to  read,  and  after  yrhoid  I  continued  to  read  until  mil- 
BUHimcr  of  1831,  whf'U  I  was  taken  ;iiek;' cuuvaleseinjj,  I  returned  to  my  father  in 
Warren  County,  111. 

This  Hchoolroom  was  as  all  otlwr  buildinjVA  in  that  new  rouutry,  a  log  eabin  built 
of  round  lo;rs  or  polos  notehod  elosi^  and  mudded  for  comfort,  lo^a  cut  out  for  doors 
and  windows,  and  also  for  fireplaces.  The  Jamb  baek  of  the  lire]dac.e  was  of  packed 
dry  dirf,  tho  chimney  to]iped  out  with  Kticks  and  nuul.  This  ealdn,  like  all  others 
of  that  day,  was  covered  with  clapboard.  This  was  to  economi/e  time  and  nails, 
which  were  scarce  and  far  between.  There  were  no  stoves  iu  those  days,  and  the  tiro- 
place  was  used  for  ci.»okin<;  as  well  as  comfort. - 

This  letter  jrives  ns  a  ji^limpse  of  the  first  school,  of  the  tirst  school- 
teacher, and  of  the  first  scho(dh«»usc  in  Iowa. 

OTIIKU    S('I^O()L^J. 

It  is  '^  int^restinjLT  to  know  that  schools  ^veretanjjht  in  Iowa  four  years 
befoH'  our  connection  with  Mii'hijjan,  six  earlier  than  onr  union  with 
Wisconsin,  and  i»i^lit  l)clorc  Iowa  had  an  iiidependent  orpinization." 
Prof.  Parvin  says  he  has  **  the  names  and  places  (»f  no  less  than  forty 
teachers  who  taught,  .school  in  Iowa  i>iior  to  th(»  orp:anization  of  the 
Territory,  »July,  ls:>S."  Tli(»se  earliest  schoi»!s  were  maintained  in  the 
present  count ios  of  Lee,  Van  Bun»n,  I)es  Moines,  Henry,  3Iuscatine, 
Hcott,  ( -iinton, ')acks<»n,  and  Dubuque.  ' 

Tho^:e  early  teacihers  w«»re  not  i)rofessioiuds ;  those  early  schools  were 
neither  hi;^li  schools  nc»r  8tate-sui)i)orted;  those  early  .sclu»olhouses 
were  not  palaces.  The  teach(4\s  were  u.sually  peripatetii?;  the  schools 
were  mixed  in  «;rado  and  .sometimes  in  color;  there  was  in  them  little 
of  c(»lle<je  or  of  di'licate  "culture;''  there  was  olten  much  of  the  brawn 
and  tlie  brain  that  build  empires. 

'Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  A'ol.  xii,  pp.  'JVu-'Jll.  Iowa  lIiMnrir;i!  K'l ci.rd,  Vol.  v, 
pp.  l!t»l-LML». 

-'Written  from  On'i;on  rity.  Oroj^im,  Novembrr  JS.  ISSl. 
^lowsi  llisioriial  Kecord.  V<d.  v,  p.  L*U. 
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Esu'ly  sc'hoolliou.sos  wore  lop:.  Ira]al;j;:niiits  i)uslieil  acToss  the  Mis- 
Bissipi  and  sometimes  across  the  Iiuliau  Irontiers  even  in  the  face  of 
Uuited  States  sohliors  sent  out  to  repel  them.  Tlu»y  were  on  the  west- 
ern hank  of  the  Mississippi  })et\>re  the  Llaek  Hawk  i>nrcliaso  of  1832; 
they  pressed  their  way  more  tlian  TiO  miles  west  of  that  river  before 
the  treaty  of  li<M  opened  that  more  distant  territory  to  the  whites, 
and,  when  the  midnij^rht  ^•-ignal  in  184o  indicated  that  the  reeentlands 
of  the  Srcs  and  Foxes  were  theirs  no  lonj^er,  waitinjr  men,  women,  and 
children  instantly  rushed  forward  into  the  newly  opened  proves  of 
central  Iowa. 

Pioneer  skill  eonld  l»nild  honses  for  civilized  men  out  (»f  standing; 
trees  with  ftw  implements  beside  tlie  ax.  It  did  do  it.  And,*^wher- 
evci'  a  little  settlement  was  made,  the  sehoolhoiise  was  the  first  united 
public  act  of  the  settlers,  and  the  rud«^  i^rimitive  structure  oi'the  early  ' 
time  only  disapi'.eared  when  the  communities  had  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  and  Av<-n'  able  to  replace  them  with  more  commodious 
and  conjfortable  buildings.'' 

One  of  those  primitive  sti'uctures  lias  lu-en  (b\scribed  Ihus: 

It  wna  Iniilt  of  loiiiifl  lo;;;;,  tho  siki-.c-j  lji*r\v«'.'ii  \\w\n  rhiuknl  ninl  tlu>n  fluubed 
with  iinul.  About  H  iVrt  fVoin  tin*  wi-r  wsiU  on  tlir  iiisi«lr  juhI  Jibniit  H  foot  hij^h 
uiiotluT  lo^  W'.iB  j»1ji(.('<1,  :r:i\  niniii!ij;j  rlvnv  :i(ii»ss  tin*  bnildiii;;.  Puucliroiis  were 
then  lixctl  on  this  htij;  and  i:i  th(^  wrst  wnn  on  wliich  the  cliinincy  w;is  built.  Fuol 
conld  then  b«^  usimI  <>t*  ::ny  li-iiJ^lh  not  f^rcalcr  than  lhc»  width  of  iho.  building,  and 
wheu  it  wiiH  bnrnrtl  throuj^b  in  ihi^  inidiUftht-  ends  w«re cjowilod  toiLffUnT.  In  thid 
manner  was  avuide'l  tb«'i!ci  rs.iity  <A'  ri}  niucb  \v«i(»d  ohoiiping.  Theru  w;is  no  danger 
of  bnrninii;  tlio  floor,  as  then'  was  non<\  Tin*  j-eats  were,  made  of  i.tool.i  or  bcnelics 
constrn<"ted  by  si)littinii  a  loir,  he-win;^  oil'  the,  splinters  from  tlie  llat  j-ide  and  then 
])ntting  four  pe^s  into  it  from  the  round  side  f<»r  lejijs.  The  door  was  made  of  clap- 
boards. On  I'ither  riiile  a  pi'-cr  of  oiu- lu-;  was  vn*  out  and  ovi.r  tlm  aperture  was 
pasted  "icrca.scd  paper,  which  answ«-ied  for  a  window.  Woodi-n  jtins  weriMlriveninto 
the  lo'^  rnnnini;  li-ngthwisc  iinmediatrly  beneath  ihi*  windows,  upon  whith  w:ia  laid 
n  board,  and  tliis  constitiit(d  tlh*  wriliui;  dtsk*. 

Dcmbtless  many  lo^  schoolhonses  were  better  than  llie  one  thus 
deseribed:  it  was  cei'tainlv  the  substantial  tvpe  oi  vervmanv. 

The  exact  number  and  hind  of  sch<)olliouses<*an  not  be  ;uiven  year  by 
vear  until  after  tlie  orj.»:anization  of  the  Stat*'.  llo\vev<M',  thev  Avere 
invariably  lo^- bnihlin;L,^<  until  1S40,  when  the  lirst  frameschoolhou.se 
was  built  at  Muscatine,  where  also  the  lirst  brick  schoolhouse  was 
ei'eeted  ten  years  later.  While  tht\s(!  loi,^  schoolhouses  increased  abso- 
lutelv  in  uund)er  until  \>>(\'2^  when  the^^  were  803  of  them  in  the  State, 
they  seem  to  have  diminished  relatively  tVom  earlii-st  territorial  years. 
In  185-1:  they  were  about  half  of  the  whole  number,  and,  when  most 
numerous  in  18fi2,  they  were  only  about  one-fourth  of  all.  The  entire 
number  has  now  (1800)  dropix'd  down  to  MK  or  to  nn-rely  1  out  of  420, 

SCIIOOLIIOT'SES,  ClIUKCIIKS,  OR   TOAVN    IIAI.LS. 

The  first  buildings  elected  by  the  Iowa  communities,  and  for  them 
were  either  sehoolhouses  or  churches,  ])robably,  but  it  was  oftevv(5A55\- 
cult  to  tell  what  to  call  them.    They  Avete  w^ed  tov  vXY  v^^Avt  \!>^^>^\y^'«*^ 
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irH]e^:fl.  au'l  oitMi  phiiined  and  built  for  more  than  odo  kind  of  public 
s«!rvj*r#'.  Ouo.  building;  rrrwt<:d  in  DubuqiU'.  in  l.>33  or  1^34.  sometimes 
i-all'd  t.li<* '" i'ii>.i  ftirliOiilliouM* in  IinbHipic.  and  lirst  in  the State,"is  also 
(;alW?d  by  r-Jiiiy  Iowa  writi-isa  •■(•huicli,"  a  ••nicKinglioiise,"  and  even  a 
"^•ourt-lioiis(t.*'  i'oitnnijh-ly  lor  tlu;  «iuc-»tion  bi-foiu  us  that  log  struc- 
tur«*  was  Ijiiilt  l>y  subsr-ription,  and  tli«;  ori;:inal  sulistriptii.n  paper  is  the 
property  of  the  lowji  Stati*  llistorirjil  Society.  That  j^aper  shuws  that 
the  biiildin^c^'i^  creetc^l  f«ir  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  church,  and  when 
not  oc-(rni*ied  by  that  ehureli,  mi'rlit  ''lie  used  for  a  common  school  at 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees."  It  was  used,  as  it  seems,  as  a  town 
hall  also. 

William  Ji.  lN>ss,  tin*  ^enth-niau  wlio  <r<-cted  the  first  srhoolhouse  at 
Flint  Jf ills  (now  iJurlingtun),  said  tliat  in  ls3:>  he  built '•a  h»g  cabin 
for  a  sclioolhouse  and  lor  l»rea«•hin;;^"  Probably  ho  himself  could 
scarcely  tell  wlii(;h  object  was  hrst  in  his  own  thought.  It  is  still  more 
probable*  that  lie  never  atti'Uiptcd  to  analy/.e  his  thought  in  that  respect. 

in  the  history  of  Denmark  there  is  a  notice  of  *'a  shanty  sanctuary 
which  was  to  be  a  sclioolhouse  as  well  for  eiijht  years,"  one  at  first  used 
*'  without  door,  lloor,  or  wind(»ws."  looking  '-as  though  all  the  materials 
hud  bcten  taken  fmm  tin*  stump  within  twenty -four  hours."* 

The  Kchoolliouse  in  Clrinnell  was  h)ng  the  only  building  for  public 
use.  It  was  church,  t<iwn  hall,  lyceum,  and  universal  pubbc  reception 
HMim.  In  general,  the  carli(*st  schoolhouses  were  private  (or  semi- 
publi(r)  prop(*r1y  and  for  various  uses.  After  schoid  laws  were  in  force 
buildings  were  often  recognizable  as  distiiuftively  schoolhouses  or 
churches  only  by  det<rmining  who  built  and  who  controlled  them. 

HCIIOOL   Li:(JISLATI<)X   r.KFOIJi:   rUK   OII«A^'lZAT10N   OF  IOWA  TERRl- 

TOKV. 

The  or<linan<o  of  17S7  was  enact«'d  for  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
Hipi)i;  n(^vertlieless,  itsbenetlcentprovisicms  were  quite  asetlicient  west 
of  that  river.  Iowa  was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  ordinance  ever 
after  its  connec't ion  with  Michigan  Tenitory.  The  school  legislation, 
however,  of  Michigan  Territory  was  valueless  to  Iowa.  ThatTcrritory 
ereat<'il  the  ollice  of  ** superintendent  of  conunon  schools  "  in  1835.  He 
"Was  to  take  chargt*  of  the  schocdhouses  and  general  school  interests, 
and  t<»  report  annually  whatever  might  appear  to  him  ''necessary 
and  proper  for  the  advancenn^nt  of  education."  At  that  time  there 
were  M'lnMils  in  the  Iowa  district  in  both  of  its  two  townships  of  Flint 
Hills  and  »Iulien,  which  constituted,  respectively,  the  counties  of  Des 
Moines  and  Dulnupie,  but  no  Territorial  ^*  superintendent"  ever  visited 
them. 

Th(»  edueat  ional  legislation  of  AVisconsin  Territory  was  more  aspiring, 
though  scarcely  nnai'  elVcctive  in  i)roducing  permanent  results  in  Iowa. 

'  Pr.  Mii^uuu'd  *' Asa  Turner  ami  His  Times,"  i».  ll'G. 
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Its  act  to  prevent  trespass  ou  school  lands  was  worth  little  anywhere. 
It  was  passed  in  1836  and  made  it  a  '*  trespass  to  cut  down  or  destroy 
or  haul  from  off  the  sdiool  lands  any  timber  or  wood  of  any  kind,  pro- 
yided,  the  act  shall  not  bo  so  construed  as  to  i)iolnbit  any  person  from 
nsini^  any  of  the  timber  ou  said  school  land  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vating such  land."  Thus  a  hiw  to  prevent  trespass  on  school  lauds 
made  one  trespass  curative  of  itself  and  of  a  j)recedini»:  one.  Original, 
aboriginal  legislation,  iiulced! 

The  same  legislature  tried  its  hand  at  university  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississipjn,  but  its  Wisconsin  I^niversity  at  Belmont 
was  a  prompt  failure.  The  next  year,  DecenilxT  l.*5,  1837,  the  legisla- 
ture voted  "to  establish  the  Wisconsin  University  of  (Ireen  Bay,"  but 
altogether  in  vain,  tlumgh  the  same  body  was  eminently  successful  in 
actually  establishing  **theUniversity  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  at, 
or  near  Madison/'  the  institution  which  is  now  Nourishing  as  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin. 

January  15, 1838,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  seminary  scliemes  for  Iowa 
in  that  legislature.  Ou  that  day  Dubuque  Seminary  was  established 
(so  far  as  it  could  be  by  a  legislative  body)  in  Dubuque  County ;  Mount 
Pleasant,  in  Henry  County;  Farmingt<m,  in  Van  Buren  County; 
Augusta  and  Union,  in  Des  Moines  County,  ami  West  Point  and  Port 
Madison,  in  Lee.  These  seminaries  were  for  both  sexes  and  to  teach 
science  and  literature,  but  thev  had  no  foundatitm  more  substantial 
than  hope  and  the  stature. 

COLLEGKS   WEST   OF   THE   3Iiy.SLSSirPI. 

That  Wisconsin  legislature,  in  January,  1838,  was  memorable  also 
because  of  its  action  for  colleges  in  Iowa.  It  was  d<mbtless  affected 
by  Iowa  influences  somewhat  readily,  since  tliat  si»ssion  was  on  Iowa 
soil  at  Burlington.  Four  days  after  its  effort  to  create  seminaries  in 
Iowa  it  vot^Kl  to  establish  the  Philaudrian  ( -ollege  and  to  incorporate 
the  Davenport  JManual  Labor  College. 

The  tirst  section  of  the  act  in  favor  of  the  Philaudrian  College  reads 
thus: 

Be  it  enacUd  hjf  the  conncit  and  hoin*f  of  nprvfteutatinx  of  thv  Ttrfitonf  of  JVhconsin, 
Thnt  then)  sliuH  ho  cstiihlished  in  the  town  of  Doiimark,  in  Drs  Moinrs  County,  a 
college  for  the  pnrjjoso  of  f(lnc'}itin;Lf  yonth,  llio  stylo,  n:inu',  and  title  wheroof  shall 
be  *'Tlio  rhilanilri.'in  (.'ollcj^o  of  the  town  of  Donniark."'  which  <olh'jro  shnll  hcnuiler 
the  direction  of  sovim  tnistecs,  to  wit :  Kov.  Joroiniaii  I'oitcr,  Sannirl  liarrctt,  James 
P.  Stutirt,  Kohert  A.  LoeiK!i\  Timothy  I'ox,  Lewis  Kjjps,  and  A.  M.  Dixon. 

Elsewhere  it  was  provided  that  the  institulion  should  l)e'^oi>ento 
every  religious  denomination/'  and  that  **iio  i)ersoii  as  l^resident,  pro- 
fessor, instructor,  or  pupil"  should  **ever  be  refused  admission  for  his 
conscientious  ])ersuasious  in  matters  <d* religion." 

Tho  Looper  family  circle,  in  which  thi.s  be]>arate  cnter)>rise  originated,  wiis  Scotch 
Presbyterian — ^psalm-singing  variety — and  settled  first  in  llond  County,  111. ;  thea 
at  Jacksonville.     The  father  gave  largely  to  lU\t\o\s  CoW^^o.,  vv\\\  m^x^si^^s.^^  ^^^ 
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locatiou  thoro  mi  plaeo  of  Vandalia.  Kinbarrassin*;  himself  by  x)ayiu^  up  LU  pledgoH 
to  it,  ho.  ri.'ini»ve<l  to  Princetou,  and  1  mi  It  thero  grist  and  saw  mills  and  a  carding 
machine.  All  flic  rirrlo  became  i\t  Jacksonville  zcalou.s  for  manual-labor  collogoH, 
nnd  th<?  proceeds  of*  the  Princuton  property  were  to  make  the  riiilandri'.in  aiwU  a 
college  lor  Iowa.' 

The  Lecpers  put  their  hearts  and  tlieir  purses  so  completely  into  the 
work,  that  they  sentan  ajrent  to  ilu*  East  to  s<»ciire  "twelve young  men 
or  more  to  eonie  and  build  aejuleniies  as  feeders  to  the  Philandrian/'- 
He  faiU'd  to  obtain  either  men  or  money.  The  Leepers  soon  lost  their 
Princeton  buildings  by  fire,  and  the  college  trustees  piobably  never 
held  a  meeting. 

The  Davenport  Manual-Labor  College  was  to  i)romote  '^  the  general 
interest  of  education  and  to  qualify  young  men  \o  (»ngagein  th(»  several 
employments  and  professions  of  society,  and  to  discharge  In  mora  My 
and  usehillv  the  various  duties  of  life.-' '  A  writer  of  the  historv  of 
Daven])ort  has  sai^l: 

This  sehemo  was  ti  line  one,  but  it  never  amounted  t(»  anything,  for  <  wo  n-asous — 
a  lack  of  students  and  n  wnnt  of  mom-y. 

It  came  to  its  death  by  anaemia,  a  jdague  not  limited  to  Iowa. 

A  writer  has  voiced  the  thought  of  many  concerning  this  jx-riod  of 
Iowa  history,  and  concerning  this  legislation  for  higher  education,  by 
saying : 

It  is  a  little  strange,  wondrous  strange,  indeed,  thiit  a  legislahiio  composed 
almost  wholly  of  Kastern  and  numy  New  Kngland  men  should  begin  at  llio  top  and 
foolishly  try  to  buihl  downwards  to  the  bottom.  At  that  i>eri«>d  tliere  weio  not 
youth  of  both  sexes  of  suilieiGi^t  nund)er  and  advanccmeut  to  const  itnte  :t  collt'!>iato 
preparatory  departnu'nt,  or  even  a  high  s<diool,  in  all  the  Territory. 

That  those  New  Englanders  should  begin  at  the  top  does  not  seem 
quite  so  strange  when  we  recall  the  faet  that  their  pre<lecessors  in 
Massachusetts  began  exactly  in  that  way.  The  general  court  of  Mas- 
sac^husetts  Bay  colony  originated  Harvard  College  six  years  before  it 
provided  for  comnum  schools,  and  when  there  were  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  many  white  inhal>itants  in  the  colony  as  there  were  in  I«>wa 
in  1838.  lint  the  i>eople  in  Iowa  were  scattered  widely,  with  no  marked 
common  center  and  no  one  <listinct  educational  nucleus.  Attempting 
to  establish  many  plac(»s  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  they  gave 
permanent  life  to  none. 

'Dr.  Alagoun's  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  i>.  213 
*l)r.  Magoun's  A:*a  Turner  and  His  Times,  p.  211. 
-Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  ]».  275. 
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EDUCATION  IN  IOWA  TERRITORY,  JULY  ii,  1838-DECEMBER  a8,  x840. 

SCIIOiiL    I-i:iilSI.AT10N. 

Tlu'ie  wore  three  Governors  in  Iowa  Territory  during  its  eight  years 
of  existence. 

(1)  Kobert  Lneas  was,  fortunately,  the  first  of  these,  from  1S38  to 
1841.  It  was  still  more  fortunate  that  he  came  from  public  life  in  Ohio 
when  that  State  was  just  taking  advanced  educational  measures  under 
the  lead  of  its  distinguished  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Samuel 
Lewis.  Iowa  and  Governor  Lucas  also  wi're  inde1>ted  (and  how  deeply 
we  may  not  siiy)  to  a  young  clerk  ^  an  editorial  assistant  of  ]\rr.  Lewis 
in  Ohio,  who  became  the  (irst  private  clerk  of  (iovernur  Lucas  in  Iowa. 
The  first  report  of  Mv.  Lewis  was  madein  January,  183S,  ami  the  educii- 
tioual  recommendations  of  (Jovernor  Lucas  in  his  first  message  to  tho 
Iowa  l(»gislature  in  Xovember,  1S38,  seenuMl  very  nuich  like  an  echo 
from  that  report.     The  governor  said: 

The  twelfth  sccticni  ol' tli«^  art  of  ('on»^r«'ss  cstubUHhing  our  Territory  declares 
"That  tlio  eitizeiis  of  Iowa  sliaH  enjoy  uU  the  rights,  privileges  and  imnmnitioii 
heretofore  granted  and  Hreured  td  ilio  Territory  (»f  Wisronshi  and  it»  iuhahitanta." 
This  oxtPiids  to  ns  all  the  ri«^lits,  privilojjes,  and  innnunities  Hpeeilied  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  C<»n;;n-.'»s  of  tlie  i:illi  of  .hily,  17iS7. 

The  third  arlirlo  of  thw  ordinaueo  deeiares,  ••  That  reli'xion*  morality  and  knowl' 
tdgv,  1>L'iii<f  neressaiy  to  ^r)04l  <rovi-rniniMit  and  the  liai>[)in(*.ssof  mankind,  tfvhools  and 
aU  tho  means  of  ediicatiou  Rhall  be  iorever  eneonraged." 

-  Congress,  to  earry  out  this  declaration,  have  granted  one  section  of  laud  in  each 
township  to  tho  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  purposes  of  srhooln  theroiii. 

There,  Ls  no  subject  to  which  I  \\\>*h  to  call  yonr  attention  more  emphatically  than 
the  subject  of  est ablisliin,!^  at  the  connneiici'ment  of  our  polirieai  exi"<teuce  a  w«'ll- 
digcsted  systeui  of  common  seho«ds.- 

He  also  recommeiuled  the  orj^^anization  of  townships  '-as  without 
proper  township  re<j^ulations  it  will  be  extremely  ditVicult,  it*  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  establish  a  n^jjfnlar  school  syst<Mn."  I  n  this  (irst  State  paper, 
under  the  newly  or^anize<l  government  of  Iowa,  do  we  find  the  town- 
ship system  recojrnized  and  enl\)rc«*d  as  the  basis  of  a  school  orpiniza- 
tion.^ 


*  Now  Trof.  Theodorij  S.  Tarvin,  of  Cedar  Kai>idH,  Iowa. 

'  Superintendent  Abernetliy*»  Iowa  school  report  for  lS71-'75;  i»ii.  22,  2'A. 

^  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  277. 
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The  first  legislature  was  not  in  liarinony  with  the  governor  on  some 
imiiortiint  points,  nevertheless,  it  responded  very  readily  (though  only 
partially)  to  his  educational  recommendations.    It  enaf  ted — 

a  law  providing  for  the  formation  of  districts,  tbo  ostAldishiug  of  scbools;  and 
authorized  the  voters  of  eufli  district,  wht-n  lawfully  nssemljlcd,  to  levy  and  collert 
tbo  ncc(\ssary  taxes,  *'  either  in  cash  or  good  niercbnntablo  property,  at  cash  price, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  resj)ective  districts,  not  exceeding  one-half  ])er  centnm, 
nor  amounting  to  more  than  $10  on  any  one  i»erson,  to  do  all  and  ON-vrything  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  within  the  same." 

Mark!  ^* Taxes,  either  in  cash  or  good  nuTchantable  property."  It 
is  recalled  in  honor  of  young  Erasmus,  that  he  once  said,  '•  As  soon  as  1 
get  any  money  I  shall  buy  (ireek  books,  and  then  I  sluill  buy  some 
clothes.''  It  should  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  these  Iowa  pioneers 
that  they  proposed  to  build  schools  before  they  got  money. 

The  second  legislative  assembly  enacted,  January  16,  IS  10,  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive Law  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools;  a  law  containing  many  excel- 
lent features.  Its  provisions  wore,  however,  in  advance  of  the  existing  jmblic  s«'n- 
timent,  on  the  subject  of  education ;  making  ample  provision  as  it  did  for  hoe  public 
6chools.     Kvcn  the  people  of  Iowa  were  scarcely  ready  for  such  a  law.* 

No  succeeding  Territorial  legislature  to<»k  any  advjinced  step  of  ])er- 
manent  importance.  The  third  attempted  to  do  so  by  creating  the 
ollice  of  supeiintendcnt  of  public  instruction. 

The  governor  immediatidy  tendered  the  appointment  to  T.  S.  Parvin,  who  had 
been  his  private  secretary,  and  whose  views  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  had 
learned  when  preparing  his  iirst  message.  The  ap])ointment  was  declined,  and  then 
ti'udered  to  Dr.  WUliam  KeynoUls,  a  gentleman  of  education  from  the  Kast,  but 
wholly  nnacrjuainted  wkh  the  West  and  her  people.- 

He,  however,  did  what  he  ccmhl  under  the  circumstances.  He  hehl 
the  olUce  only  a  single  year  and  mach?  but  one  report  to  the  legislature, 
and  that  was  dated  December  20,  1S41. 

He  recommended  lej^islation  tending  to  the  creatinu  of  a  i)ernianent  scliool  fund, 
and  disenssed  the  pr(»i»ri«*ly  of  jiroviding  for  **  e<impulsory  e<lucatiou."  even  at  that 
early  day.  lie  adtbrd  that  the  territory  was  settling  with  such  astonishing  rapidity 
that  the  b'gislatun;  should  take  early  steps  more  etiiciently  to  organize  schools  in 
the  territory. 

A   STEP  BACKWAKD. 

The  senate  committee  on  education  indorsed  the  supeiintendcnt  and 
the  superintendiMicy,  but  the  school  committee  of  the  house  of  re])re- 
sentatives  took  a  very  dillerent  view  of  tlie  subject.  It  reported  that 
free  schools  conhl  be  successful  only  in  poi)uh)us  localities,  that  '*  no 
permanent  aid  on  the  part  of  the  legislature"  could  be  given  to  i)ri- 
mary  scho(>ls,  and  that  tlie  olliccof  superintendent  should  be  abolished. 

All  the  r(*ciuuuieiidatious  of  this  astute  committee  seem  to  have  been  a(b>]»ted; 
us  no  action  was  taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  several  successive 
sessions,  s<  liool  1(  ^islati«»n  was  rather  retrogressive  in  character/* 


'Inir.i  Srlnfol  lii'poi't  1874-75,  p.  Z\. 
'lowu  \oniinl  Monthly,  xii,  p.  279. 
^Ilon,  Alonzo  Aheinethy  iu  Iowa  School  Tlevort,  l^lV-l's  v.^S> 
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This  was  true  during  the  live  r<Miiaiiiiug  years  of  tlie  Territorial 
period,  although  Governor  Jolm  Cliainbers  (iu  of1iccl841-45)  urged  the 
legislature  of  1S41-A2  to  a«lvanced  action,  saying: 

I  moiit  euruerttly  re<:oniinoiid  the  subjcfrt  to  your  cousideration.  If  tbo  school  Bys^ 
tout  16  defuctivo  it  oii^ht  to  he  promptly  altered  or  aniviidi'd,  niid  it*  those  to  whom 
the  duty  of  carrying  it  iuto  ollect  has  b«^oii  ctmiiiiitted  cau  not  be  iiHluced  to  act 
under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  biw.  otliers  shoiibl  bo  adopted  of  sufticicuU force 
to  insure  the  performance  of  every  duty  necessary  to  l>riiig  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion. The  subject  is  one  upon  ^vhich  no  dchiy  or  neglect  in  any  dopartuiont  of  the 
f^overnuieut,  or  on  the  part  of  any  persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  for  its  regulations  ou|rht  to  bo  tolerated. 

SCHOOLS   IN    IOWA   TERRITORY. 

Prof.  Parvin  says  of  this  period: 

Cluldren  of  Bclit>ol  a>j^u  not  otherwiso  employed  wore  so  scarce  that  in  a  town  of 
100  people  there  was  but  one  child,  and  to  prevent  biui  from  bein^  lost  iu  the  bushes 
his  mother  tied  a  small  liell  about  bis  neck.  Ami  even  after  the  erection  of  the  first 
Rchoolhonse,  which,  in  its  day,  was  the  lar^rest  ouly  framt^  sclioolh<mse  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, we  remember  having  gathered  wild  strawberries  iu  the  streets.* 

Pioneering  was  lively  business,  and  ohihlron  h;id  their  full  share  in 
all  iiulustries.  Nevertheless,  Superintendent  Reynolds  was  uot  pre- 
vented from  saying  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  in  ISll: 

The  interest  taken  in  schools  and  the  scho(d  law,  aluiost  universally,  and  the  fact 
that  the  interest  is  daily  increasing,  cau  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
person  who  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  wo  shall  have  a  good 
"systeni  of  public  instructitui,*'  and  the  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  iuto  ellect. 
The  Hood  of  emigrants  that  is  so  rapidly  settling  our  territory,  seems  to  bring  with 
it  the  right  spirit,  and  there  are  very  few  neighborhoods  where  there  are  a  dozen 
or  twenty  children  that  can  be  collected,  iu  which  there  is  not  a  s«'hool,  and  if  it  is 
not  of  the  best  kind  it  is  the  best  they  can  get,  and  consequently  creditable  to 
them.     *     *     • 

The  three  counties  which  have  rei)orted  are  Clayton,  Lee,  and  Des  Moines.  In 
inayt<ni  there  have  been  schools  taught  in  two  places  ouly,  neither  of  which  have 
reported. 

There  are  several  good  schools  in  Des  Moines  (.'ounty,  and  th<\v  are  liberally  sup- 
ported. The  city  of  liurliugtou  has  seven  schr)ols;  <»ne  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  an  English  education  and  the  chissies  are  taught,  and  another  devoted  to  the 
education  of  voung  ladies. 

Lee  County  has  thirteen  townships,  ouly  four  of  which  appear  to  have  reported. 
These  are  Denmark,  West  Toint,  Washington,  and  Van  Ibiren.  These  townships 
have  been  divided  into  districts,  luost  of  whicli  appear  to  have;  orgaui/cd  and  are 
acting  under  the  law,  and  in  Denmark,  Wasiiington,  and  A'an  linren  the  })rospcctB 
appear  very  Uattering.  Taxes  have  been  votc<l  iu  several  instances,  as  ilu-  reports 
will  show. 

In  Louisa  County  several  schools  have  been  taught  «luriu'i  the  past  sumnnT — some 
very  gooil — and  there  are  several  in  operation  tliis  winter,  flu-re  ajjpcar.s  no  want 
of^eal.  Want  of  8choolhouM<'s  and  teachers,  and  tln^  s(m( tered  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants plead  excuse. 

Our  larger  towns,  Hurlington,  Dubuque,  Mount  Pleasant,  Fort  Madison,  and  Iowa 
City,  aro  all  very  creditably  sup])licd  with  schools.  In  the  latter  lli«*re  are  fou.r 
schools.    One,  just  commencing  operation  under  u\>*  i>\\v\  v^\\\)«^.Y\\\V^\\'\v\\<JA£,\>^\t^s\^g^R^ 


'Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  KU,  v.*ri%. 
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to  lio  a  pfTmancnt  iustitutioii,  and  to  ufTord  to  youth  of  both  eoxos  every  facility  for 
acquiring  all  tbo  braucUoH  of  nn  academic  education;  and  as  far  as  opportunity 
oflerB  it  will  be  made  useful  to  those  who  may  wish  to  qualify  thcni8«:lves  to  teach. 
One  of  the  other  scliools  is  devoted  mostly  to  tho  interests  of  female  education  and 
the  others  are  conunon  schools.  > 

Tho  ITnitecl  States  census  of  1840  indicati^.s  the  existence  of  03  pri- 
mory  aud  conunon  schools,  with  1,500  schohirs,  in  the  Territory,  and  one 
acaileiny  in  Scutt  County  with  25  ])upils.  When  the  Territory  became 
the  State  it  contained  about  100,000  people,  20,0<K)  of  scliool  i\^e 
(between  5  and  21),  400  school  districts,  aud  100  schoolhouses,  valued 
at  81*35  each. 

Dnrinji;^  the  t<»rritorial  period  a  proodly  number  of  academies  and  sem- 
inaries were  incorporated,  but  it  has  been  said  that  "  it  wonld  require 
an  anti^iuarian,  witJi  a  surveyor  and  his  compass  and  chain,  at  this 
date  to  find  some  of  those  seats  of  learning  of  fifty  years  a^o.  Some 
of  them,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  came  up  at  night,  flcmrished  for  a  season, 
a  very  brief  one,  and  withered  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.*'  Some  of 
them  survived  until  graded  and  high  schools  dei)rived  tluMu  of  patron- 
age. One  and  only  one  of  these  still  lives,  and  of  Denmark  Academy 
a  word  must  be  said  when  existing  schools  are  named. 

SCHOOLS  BEFORE  TAXES. 

The  peoide  did  not  wait  for  legislation  nor  depend  upon  it  in  earliest 
school-building.  This  has  been  obvious  already,  yet  it  deserves  formal 
notice.  The  older  towns  steadily  maintained  and  enlarged  their  schools 
by  snbscrii)tion  when  no  law  enabled  them  to  levy  a  tax,  and  the  newer 
towns  opened  idaces  of  instruction  in  their  earliest  ciilnns  or  beside 
them. 

What  eftort  and  what  sacritice  they  cost  them  n<»ne  of  this  genera- 
tion can  knowiind  few  can  well  imngine.  If  we  could  h)ok  into  their 
cabins,  closed  ch)sely  enough  against  a  king  but  far  too  oi>en  to  IVost 
and  storm,  if  we  could  sec*  the  i>eople  ithul  in  homesj)un  or  in  deer- 
skins, and  at  meals  as  frugal  as  Marion's  historic  dinner,  and  if  then 
we  sh<»uld  hear  them  (as  we  might  have  heard  them)  volunteer  to  build 
another  cabin  for  a  school  and  to  live  even  more  meagerly  in  order  U) 
pay  a  teacher,  we  might  have  some  ai)proxiuuite  appreciation  of  their 
regard  for  education. 

» Iowa  School  Iteport,  1874-75,  pp.  27-28. 
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The  history  of  popular  education  in  the  Stato  may  bo  divided,  very 
proi)erly,  into  two  periods,  the  one  before  and  tlie  other  aUer  tlie  adop- 
tion of  "  the  township  school  system"  in  18,>S.  Before  that  year  and 
before  the  school  hiw  then  adopted  there  was  a  tendency  toward  agree- 
ment in  educational  priuci[)le8,  a  growin|(  consensus  of  fundamental 
ideas;  since  1858  the  progress  has  been  largely  evolutionary,  the  flow- 
ering and  the  fruitage  of  the  legislative  germs  of  that  and  of  previous 
years. 

HDIX'ATIOX  IX  THK  CONSTITrTION  i)V  184fi. 

Iowa  assumed  statehood  under  a  constitution  which  indicated  and 
demanded  high  educational  rank,     ft  required — 

(1)  The  election  of  a  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tlie  ^oneral  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  cloi-tion  hy  tbo  peoi)lo  of  h  Riiporiu- 
tendcnt  of  piihlic  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  otlicc  for  thrcu  .veura. 

(li)  The  creation  of  a  schrnil  fund: 

Tho  general  asseinhly  shall  cnconra^^e  by  nil  pnitnblomeanH  the  promotion  of  inteh 
lectiml.  HcientifH'i  moral,  and  a^rioiiltural  improvDmciit.  Tlie  proci^eda  of  all  lauda 
that  have  been  (»r  hcreutter  may  be  granted  by  the  Tnitt'd  Stateh  to  this  iStato  for 
the  support  of  aehooln,  which  shall  hen-after  be  pold  or  disposed  of,  an<l  the  500,000> 
acres  of  land  grantrd  to  tho  uew  states  *  -  »-  nm\  ^11  ««states  of  deecased  ]>erH0n8 
who  may  have  died  without  Jeavin>;  a  will  or  lieir,  and  also  sneh  per  cent  as  may  bo 
granted  by  (.•on;^ress  on  tho  snloof  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  aiul  remain  a  perpet- 
nal  fand,  the  interest  of  whieh,  to;^ether  with  all  tho  rent^  of  tho  unsold  lands,  and 
such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  .shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  th(?  8n]ipori  of  common  sfhools  throughout  the  .state." 

(3)  A  system  of  common  schools. 

The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  syst(*m  of  (iwnnioii  schools,  by  which  a 
aoliool  shall  bo  keiii  up  ami  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months 
in  every  year. 

TUK   FIRSr   GOVERNORS   OF   TIIK   STATK. 

The  llrst  two  j]:overnors  of  the  State  were  in  otVice  fcmr  years  each, 
and  the  third   three  years,  and  not  one  of  them  was  an  educational 

'Mr.  .lostice  Miller,  of  tho  ITnifod  States  Supreme  (^ourt,  made  a  mistako  in  saying 
in  his  artiele  in  tho  July  (1S8.4)  number  of  Har]ier*s  Monthly  Ma\r'jL7:A\v^  \Vya\»  VNalv^ 
grant  of  500,000  acres  vraa  for  a,  university. 
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brak email.    The  first,  Hon.  Ansel  Erig^s   (December  3,  1846-Decem- 
bcr  i,  1850),  in  his  message  to  the  first  general  assembly  said : 

Our  laws  relative  to  commun  schools,  in  my  jiidgiiioiit,  call  for  your  iiiiiiKMliato  iiu<l 
cnrefiil  attention.  Tin*  people  of  Iowa  have  over  nianifestod  an  farnost  and  <:oui- 
mendablo  zeal  In  th«?  8])read  of  education,  and  espocially  in  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  permanent  system  of  common  Kchool.sJ 

Again,  in  his  last  message  in  1850,  he  said: 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  a  very  considorahle  portion  of  your  time  and  attention  will 
be  expended  iu  etfortf*  to  perfecrt  our  system  of  eimuiion-school  education. 

Tlie  first  general  .assembly  (November  30,  184C-Fel)ruary  25,  1847) 
was  faithful  to  its  constitutional  duties — 

And  its  first  act  was  entitled  '•Chapter  1  —.School  Fund,'*  and  nj»pn>v*d  December 
14  of  that  year.  Chapter  JH)  is  entitled  "Common  Schools,"  an<l  this  act,  which  is 
declared  in  its  title  to  bo  "  Supplemental  and  amendatory  to  that  of  January  ll>, 
1840,  provides  for  th«;  election  (as  jirovided  for  in  the  constitution)  of  a  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  at  the  next  township  ele<'tii)n  [which  occurred  April 
6, 1847].  In  this  law  of  nine  pa^es  provisiun  is  made  for  the  erection  and  organi/a- 
tiou  of  school  districts,  election  of  directors  and  defminjx  their  duties,  raising  of 
moneys  and  bnildin<2^  of  schocdhouses,  inspection  of  schools,  recci])taudcli.sl)ursemcnt 
of  the  school  fund,  examination  (by  the  inspectors)  of  teachers,  levying  of  taxes  lor 
thoflupport  of  schools,  defining  the  duties  of  State  snjjerintendent.  whose  ofiice  wjis 
established  permanently  at  the  scat  of  government,  proper  conticd  of  the  school 
fund  of  the  State,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly,  stjitiiig  fully  and 
minutely  no  less  than  seven  important  matters  ttmching  his  olllico  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  The  school  fund  commissioners  of  each  county  had  the  management 
of  the  county  share  <if  public  moneys,  and  had  to  report  to  the  su]tcrinteudent  in 
some  nine  particulars,  carefully  guarding  the  funds  ami  providing  for  the  best 
interest-s  of  the  8ch(»ols. 

In  this  law  the  township  was  not  then  nor  before  nor  since  made  tlie  absolute 
basis  of  the  system,  as  recommended  by  Governors  Lucas,  Grimes,  and  the  super- 
intendents. Nor  was  the  system  of  county  Kuj)erintcndency  engrafted  u})on  the 
system,  nor  yet  that  of  graded  schools  and  teachers  institutes,  the  outgrowth  of 
later  laws  and  recommendations.  These  were  wisely  ]irovided  for  and  ably  enforced 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Kevision  of  the  Laws,  Mann  and  I>ean.  in  1S57.  A  further 
act  was  passed  the  same  session  and  ai)proved  February  1.'5.  IS  17,  jnoviding  more 
fully  for  the  **  management  and  distribution  of  the  school  fund." 

At  the  nest  session,  January' 25,  1818,  an  act  was  ]>assed  to  authorize  a  district 
school  tax,  **bolh  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  building  of  sch(M)lhouses."- 

TlIE   FriJST   STATE   SIPERINTENDENTS." 

The  first  IStiitc  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  James  Ilarlau, 
was  once  an  Indiana  fanner  boy,  then  a  self-supporting^  student  in 
Asbury  University,  and,  in  1840,  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-six,  president 
of  Iowa  City  ColIe<;:e.  In  the  flush  of  young;  manhood,  and  with  a 
teacher's  best  ambition,  he  was  located  in  the  shadow  of  the  statehouse 
and  in  daily  contact  with  the  members  of  the  first  «:cncral  assembly. 
Deeply  interested  in  its  educational  leg:islati<Mi,  he  could  scarcely  decline 


'  Iowa  Schocd  IJei»ort,  187  l-'To,  p.  31. 
-'Io\v:i  Normal  Monthly,  xii.  \^:iy\L 
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to  enter  the  canvass  for  the  State  superinteiuleuey.  Tlis  oonii>etitor 
was  tlie  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  of  Burlington,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
snprenie  court  of  the  State,  able,  learned,  popular,  and  a  member  of 
the  majority  party.  Young  Harlan  was  genial,  an  attractive  speaker 
and  an  energetic  canvasser,  the  only  Whig  candidate  then  elected  to  a 
State  office.  He  gave  himself  with  zealous  devotion  to  his  otlicial  duties. 
A  school  fund  was  the  first  and  prime  necessity.  The  munificent  Land 
grant  by  the  National  Government  and  lati*r  provisions  by  the  Stat« 
made  the  prospective  fund  immense;  nevertheless  its  immediate  income 
was  practically  nothing.  It  was  absolut(^ly  nothing  fnun  the  rent  of 
lands,  and  almost  nothing  from  criminal  prosecutions  while  la wyers  ( who 
were  not  land  agents)  were  starving.  The  legislature^  was  forced  to 
offer  the  school  lands  for  sale,  and  devoted  the  interest  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  Rupi)ort  of  schools.  To  this  fund  he  gave  his  first  attention. 
His  lectures  on  popular  education,  his  judicious  counsel  while  organizing 
and  visiting  schools,  and  the  contagion  of  his  educational  interest,  were 
of  permanent  value. 

He  held  the  oilice  abimt  thr(»e  months,  when  tlie  eleetion  at  which 
he  was  chosen  was  declar(»d  invalid.  Of  what  distinguished  ability  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  were  then  deprived  we  may  judge  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harlan  was  an  Iowa  S«'nator  in  the  United 
States  Congress  from  1855  to  187,3,  except  during  a  single  year,  when 
he  was  President  Lincoln's  Seeretary  of  the  Interior.  Since  then  he 
has  held  other  imi)ortant  olhces,  among  whieh  is  that  of  jnesiding 
judge  in  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims. 

The  second  State  superintendent  was  Thomas  Hart  IJenton,  jr., 
lS48-'54.  The  State  wiped n tendency  has  been  illustrious  for  the 
strength  and  efficiency  enlisted  in  its  work.  Col.  B(»nton  is  eminent 
among  superintendents  also  for  the  length  of  service  in  the  office,  for 
he  bore  the  title  of  "su]>erintendent-'  six  years,  and  its  equivalent, 
"secretary  of  the  board  of  education,''  four  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  i>eople,  a  i)ractieal  teacher,  of  refined  tastes  and  rare  <*ommon  sense, 
diligent  and  aggressive,  ami  has  left  a  brilliant  record  in  the  educa- 
tional foundations  of  Iowa,  tlnrngh  sonunrliat  slnulowed  by  the  name 
and  the  fame  (»f  his  great  uncle,  the  *'•  Ohl  Bullioif'  of  American  history. 

Mr.  Benton  endeavored  to  complete  all  that  was  so  well  bc»gun,  and 
to  complete  it  by  reconstruction.  His  first  report  was  comprehensive, 
persuasive,  and  advocated  the  passage  <»f  a  new  school  law.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  (December  4,  lS18-,Ianuary  l.">,  1,S41»),  largely  thnmgh 
the  personal  influence  of  the  su])erintendeiit,  ))assed  '*an  a(rt  to  (\stab- 
lish  a  system  of  common  schools,"  which  made  inijMirtant  provisions  for 
schools,  for  the  school  fund,  and  for  school  libraries.  Wliile  it  nuist  be 
confessed  that  negroes  were  excluded  from  those  schools,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  their  property  was  not  taxed  for  scliool  purposes. 
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T7iV.   TKKND   TOWARD   FREE   SCHOOLS. 

Governor  Stephen  Hempstead  said  in  his  niossui^c  of  December,  1852: 

Tho  first  groat  (»l>j(.«ct  of  i>iil>1ic  si'hunl.s  sliduld  hv  to  jiIium'  within  tlio  rein'h  of 
every  cliilil  in  tho  Stato  the  opjiortuuity  of  artpiirin*:  those  indisjx'nKablo  elenurnts 
of  odiK'ation  which  shall  lit  him  for  the  cnlijihtj-ned  discharge  of  Iho  civil  and  social 
duties  to  wUieli  he  may  ho  called. 

Two  years  hitor  \w  renewed  thr  sujrgestion  that  "knowled^r"  shimld 
be  "]»hi(!e<l  witliiii  the  reach  ol"  all/' 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  thinl  <^overnor,  James  W.  (Irimes, 
to  be  the  Columbus  of  Iowa  free  schools,  for  he  led  the  way.  Of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  lie  had  learned  to  love  education  for  himself  and  for 
others  with  Irish  warmth  and  Scotch  persistence.  He  had  been  in  the 
common  s(!hools,  in  the  academy,  and  in  the  collejxe,  and  knew  tho 
value  of  each.  He  thought  till  he  had  convictions  and  then  had  the 
conrapfe  of  his  convictions.  This  was  shown  while  <;(»vernor  by  his 
bold  advocacy  of  free  schords,  of  prohibition,  and  of  the  nonextension 
of  slaviM'y,  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  liis  calm  and  daring, 
though  now  honored,  defense  of  Pi-esident  Andrew  Johnson  (»n  the 
impeachment  trial. 

In  his  inaugural  message  December  !),  1854,  his  tirst  topic  was  pre- 
sented thus: 

Government  is  l■stahli^^hcd  for  the  protection  of  the  ;?overned.  lUif.  that  protec- 
tion does  not  consist  nien-ly  in  the  onforcenient  of  lawH  agjiinst  injury  to  the  i»eis4)n 
and  property.  Men  do  not  make  a  volnntary  ahnejrntion  of  tlieir  natural  ri^htn 
simply  that  those  rights  may  Im*  protected  ])y  the  hody  ]»oliti<-.  It  veacln'S  more 
vifcil  inti-rests  than  those  of  j)roperty.  Its  greatest  oi>j«*c.t  is  to  i-levate  aiid  rnnohle 
theciti/rn.  It  would  fall  far  short  of  its  desi>;n  if  it  did  not  disM'Uiinati'  iutelli- 
gcnce  and  luiild  u]»  the  moral  rner«;ies  of  the  ]»eu]de.  It  is  or^ani/id  !<•  istal»li>h 
justice.  )»ronif»ti' tlu«  iiuldir  welfare,  and  se«.-nre  tin'  bh'ssiuj:s  of  liln  rty.  It  Is  (U»- 
HignOfl  tc)  foster  tin-  isistincts  «»f  truth,  Justice,  and  philanlhro]»y.  that  aro  inipla:ite«l 
in  our  very  iiatnies.  and  from  which  all  constitutions  and  all  law^  deiis  t*  tli«'ir  \  alid- 
ity  and  value,  it  should  allord  moral  as  well  as  ]diysical  protcctiou  hy  idiicatiui; 
th*^  rising  ji:ciicrat ion,  hy  eniMiur.iging  industry  and  ;jid>riety,  by  steailfastly  adlirr- 
ing  to  the  riglit,  an«l  hy  bring  ever  true  to  the  instincts  of  freedom  and  huiuiinity. 

To  accomplish  these  high  ainiM  <»f  governnientj  th«."  tirst  rocpiisite  is  anii)h'  ]»rovi- 
Biou  ftir  tin;  cdiicalion  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  The  conmion  school  fnntl  c»f  the 
Strto  HhouldbeHcru]Milon8]y])reservedy  and  a  moreenicitMit  systi^moi'  couinion  schools 
than  wo  n«)\v  havj'  shonhl  I.m»  adopted.  The  State  Hhould  see  to  it  that  the  eh.-mi  iits 
of  education,  like  the  elements  of  nnivei'sal  nature,  are  above,  ariuunl,  and  beuealh 
aU. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  safety  and  pt'ri>etiiity  of  unr  republican  institutions  de]»end 
upon  tho  dilfusion  id'  inlelligen<o  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  statistics 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  alm.shouses  thvonghont  the  eountry  alnindantly  sh(»w  thtit- 
odacation  i.s  the  best  preventive  i>f  ])uu]ierism  anfl  crime.  They  iilmw  also  that  ihcj 
prevention  <d'  tliese  «'vils  is  nnich  leas  expensive  than  the  punishment  of  tin*  ouj'.  and 
the  relief  of  tin'  other.  Education,  too,  is  the  groat  e(|uali/:cr  id*  human  conditions. 
It  places  the  ])Oor  on  an  equality  with  the  rich.  It  subjerts  the  appetites  and  i)as- 
Bions  of  the  rich  to  the  rcrstraints  of  reason  and  conscience,  ami  thus  [)re]»arcs  each 
for  a  care<-r  of  nset'ulness  and  hmnu*.  Kvery  consideration,  therefore,  of  duty  and 
jfoJ/rr  j/npcJa  ii.-i  to  sustnin  the  comuion  schools  of  t\ie  ^t'.vVe.  \\\  VV\vj  \iV\;Vvvv>l.  ^msiivblo 
e/Uciouay. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  public  schools  shouhl  be  aupportcil  by  taxation  of  prop- 
crty,  ami  that  the  present  rate  system  Bhonlil  be  abolished.  I'lider  the  ]ircsent  Hya- 
tem  of  a  per  capita  tax  upon  the  scholars,  ehildren  of  the  poor  :iro  in  u  measure  ox- 
eluded  from  the  benelit  of  tlie  schools,  >vhilst  the  chiblrcii  of  the  opulent  are  with- 
drawn from  them  to  be  educated  in  ]irivate  institutions.  Property  is  the  only 
legitimate  nubjert  of  taxation.  It  lias  \Ui  duties  as  well  as  its  ri;;ht8.  It  needs  tho 
conservative  influences  of  education,  and  should  be  ninde  to  pay  for  its  own  protec- 
tion.' 

nEvisiON  OF  Tin:  school  law  in  puosPErT. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  »Tiily,  1S50,  (Tovenior  (Iriiiies,  at  an  extra 
session  of  the  .legislature,  ••  reeommended  that  three  etnapetent  per- 
sons be  selected  to  revise  all  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
school  lands.-'  The  assembly  hastened  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  sncli  commissioners,  and  Governor  Grimes  selected  the  well-known 
Horace  ^rann,  then  of  Ohio;  Amos  Dean,  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
chancellor  (if  Iowa  State  University,  and  an  author  of  note,  and  P. 
E.  Bissell,  an  atttu'ney  of  Dubuqiu?,  to  nuike  the  revision. 

In  January,  1857,  and  before  the  report  of  th<»si*  commissioners  was 
made,  an  imptn^tant  law  was  enacted  '*for  the  better  reticulation  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  densely  populated  school  districts." 
It  provided  that  any  city,  town,  or  school  district  containiuff  200  or 
more  inhabitants  might  be  orp:anized  into,  a  single  school  district, 
whoso  ''board  of  eduration''  should  '•  establish  an  adequate  number  of 
primary  schools"  and  *'a  suitable  number  of  i»ther  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  or  gi-ades.''  Its  boar<l  was  empowered  to  '•  decide  what  l>ranches 
shall  be  taught  in  <*ach  and  all  of  said  schools,  provided  that  no  other 
language  than  the  Knglish  shall  be  taught  therein,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  said  bcKird."  Puiuls  of  the  district  were 
to  be  admitted  to  those  higher  graders,  and  the  board  had  i)ower  to 
admit  "other  pupils  upon  surh  terms  or  upon  the  payment  of  such 
tuition  as  they  may  i>reseribe.-'  Such  a  graded  school  was  to  be  kept 
"in  operation  not  less  than  thirty  inn*  nune  than  forty-four  weeks  in 
each  year,''  and  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  "  5  mills  on 
the  dollar  upon  the  taxable  property  of  tin?  district,"  supplemented  by 
a  rate  bill  if  ni'cessary. 

Two  things  in  this  school  law  deserve  special  iM»te — 

(1)  It  nmde  the  highest  of  high  schools  possible.  Two-thirds  of  tho 
boanl  could  introduce  any  language  whatever  into  the  course  of  study, 
and  a  majority  of  them  could  authorize  the  intnxluction  of  any  other 
study  which  they  might  please. 

(2)  It  Avas  possible  that  sonu»  of  the  schools  would  be  supported  by  tho 
tax  then  authorized — ^that  they  would  be  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  law  was  a  long  stride  in  jnepa ration  for  the  ctmiing  re- 
vision. 

The  superintendents  of  public  instruction  were  of  essv!\\l\v\V 'W5L\.xSKfe 
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at  this  point.  Altboiigli  the  third  superiiitoudont  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  removed  for  loaning  (and  thus  lessening)  the  school  funds 
without  duo  authority  of  law,  that  mismanagement  led  to  the  very  wise 
measure  of  transferring  those  funds  from  the  care  of  the  educational 
t<)  that  of  the  linancial  oflficers  of  the  counties  and  of  the  State.  Super- 
intendent Maturin  L.  Fisher,  a  cultured  gentleman  of  the  olden  time, 
widely  read  and  always  thouglitful,  so  conservative  as  to  ol)j(ict  to  co- 
education in  college,  yet  so  progressive  as  to  yield  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable,  and  to  be  aligned  with  the  foremost  public-school  men,  otli- 
eially  and  zealously  seconded  the  lulvauce  movements  from  June  0, 
1857,  until  the  superiutendeucy  was  abolished  in  December,  1858.  It 
was  well  for  the  schools  that  Governor  Grimes  and  Governor  Lowe  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  great  political  parties  and  Superintendent  Fisher 
to  the  other,  that  the  proposed  legislation  might  not  seem  to  be  a  par- 
tisan measure. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  presented  to  the  general  as- 
sembly  in  Deceiuber,  1850.  It  was  i)repared  without  tlie  co(iperati<m 
of  Mr.  Bissell,  who  was  unable  to  act  on  the  committee.  The  other  two 
commissioiu^rs  aimed  to  make  an  elemcntar}''  education  possibh>  and 
free  for  every  child  in  the  State,  to  provide  for  secondary  schools,  and 
to  carry  their  work  ui)  to  the  State  University.  Popular  i>rejudices 
compelled  them  to  build  on  old  foundations.  They  even  proposed  that 
further  concessions  should  be  made  if  they  should  seem  necessary  in 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  which  they  had  prepared.  "This  school  law 
is  for  Iowa  and  not  for  Massa<*husetts,  and  Iowa  needs  must  give  it 
shape,"  said  Mr.  Mann  to  one*  of  the  Iowa  Senators,  implying  a  general 
truth  too  easily  forgotten. 

Superintendent  Fishers  report,  in  November,  1857,  indicated  the  need 
of  such  a  hiw,  and  an  apparent  readiness  annmg  the  iieoj)!^  to  give  it 
a  <*heei'lul  wclconu*.     lie  said: 

III  scvenil  counties  th«?ro  iircvmls  a  laudable  zeal  on  the  subject  of  education,  whicb 
has  ]>ut  their  8<'lnMds  in  a  liif^li  state  of  improvement.  Hut  in  ^emral,  my  inquiries 
h'ud  me  to  believe  that  our  common  schools  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  rotate.  There 
is  nKuaily  no  examination  of  teachers,  and  frequently  most  unsuitable  perstm-^  are 
employed  as  instructors,  and  there  is  seldom  any  visitation  of  s<hools  to  insure 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  to  inspire  emulation  on  the  i)art  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  i^ratifying,  however,  to  find  so  larj^e  a  sum  (.-f??  1,784. 58)  raised  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts by  voluntary  subscription.  It  indicates  on  the  part  of  tin*  people  a  desire  for 
better  schools  and  a  readiness  to  submit  to  the  taxation  requisite  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Altliough  the  general  a.ssembly  of  18.')G  took  no  conclusive  action  on 
the  commissioners'  report,  there  were  indications  that,  in  the  main,  it 
was  ai)i)roved  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  and  l>y  the  legis- 
lature that  received  it. 


'lion.  J.  H.  Orinnell. 
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THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  ENACTED. 

Tho  historic  honor  of  introducing  this  well-rounded  school  system 
belongs  immediately  to  the  general  assembly  and  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  1858,  as  also  to  Governor  Kalph  V.  Lowe,  though  chiefly  per- 
haps to  Governor  Grimes,  and  very  largely  tt>  Thomas  II.  Benton  and 
others,  who  had  preceded  and  cooperated  Avith  them  in  fostering  educa- 
cation  and  the  educational  system,  it  can  be  aoeorde<l  to  no  one  man 
and  to  no  one  hour.  Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean  deserve  distin- 
guished consideration,  but  they  AV(»re  app()int4'd  commissioners  by  Gov- 
ernor Grimes  because  of  their  well-known  opinions  as  well  as  for  their 
ability,  lie  understood  what  kind  of  a  law  they  would  report,  and 
appointed  them  for  the  sake  of  that  report.  Then,  too,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly,  on  January  12, 18"»8,  two  days  l)efore  laying  down 
his  olhce,  and  as  his  last  word  on  this  topic,  he  said: 

I  cau  not  forbear  ropcatinjj  tlio  o]iiiiioii  cxpressiHl  to  tho  ^oiicral  assembly  threo 
yearn  ago  that  '•tho  piibllo  schools  Kliouhl  bo  supported  by  taxation  of  property, 
and  that  tho  pruMeiit  ratn  Hysteiii  or  per  cax>ita  tax  upon  scholars  shoiiUl  bo  abol- 
ished." I  have  8«'en  no  reason  t'>  change  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  but,  on  tho 
contrary,  I  have  bem  every  day  more  streugthe.m'd  in  tho  convietiou  that  it  is  tho 
only  >viH0  and  politic  method  of  educatin;^  tlu!)  people.  Tlie  ])creapitasyK(em  is  based 
npon  the  idea  that  education  is  a  ])crsonal  beiiclit,  for  Avhich  those  ^vIlo  receive  it 
shonld  pay,  while  the  true  theory  of  ]>opnhir  education  is  that  it  is  a  public  benefit 
for  whieh  tho  public  should  pay.^ 

A  few  days  later,  when  Hon.  Gran  Faville  became  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and  asked  ex-dovernor  Grimes  Avhom  ho  should  make  chairmain 
of  the  senate  ooinmittce  on  schools,  Mr.  Grimes  replied: 

Make  the  man  <rhairinau  wlio  was  ele<rted  on  the  issue  of  free  schools  and  who 
knows  no  such  word  as  "  fail  " — .T.  15.  r>iinncll,  of  I'oweshiidc  County, 

^Ir.  Grinnell  was  mad(;  chairman  and  did  not  fail.  He  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  lloraco  Mann,  understood  his  views,  an<l  heartily 
sympathized  Avith  them.  His  interest,  personal  and  local,  was  all  in 
the  direction  of  good  schools.  He  used  all  his  tact  and  talent,  all  his 
wit  and  wisdom  in  the  advocacy  of  the  bill.  Snt-h  able  coadjutors  of 
his  in  the  senate,  also,  as  William  (jr.Thomi)son,  of  Linn  County;  Alvin 
Sannders,  of  Henry  County ;  Jonathan  \V .  Cat  tell,  of  C<*dar,  and  Charles 
Foster,  of  Washington,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  eommissioners'  rei)ort  Avas  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  an  ar^i;nment 
for  it,  and  their  bill  in  the  main  became  a  Liw,  as  it  was  believed,  by 
the  approval  of  Governor  IJalph  1\  Lowe,  March  12,  1S5S. 

But  now  a  new  obstacle  ai>pcars.  The  new  constitution  of  1857  had 
provided  that "  the  educational  interests  of  the?  State,  including  connnon 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment (»f  a  board  (»f  education;"  and  further,  that  "  the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  liavt*  fml  i^owcr  and  autlnnity  to  legislate  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  rt^gnlations  in  relation  to  comiuou  sc\vwaV?» 'A\\<\.  v5\>^^\l  ^x^cjol- 
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catioiial  institutions  that  aro  instituted  to  receive  aid  from  the  school 
or  university  fund  of  this  State,  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly." 

Obviously  the  general  assembly  had  no  power  at  that  time  to  origi- 
nate general  school  legislation,  though  it  Avas  fnlly  authorized  to  mod- 
ify or  repeal  all  acts  o'f  the  board  of  education,  and  even  to  abolish  or 
reorganize  the  board  itself  at  any  time  after  18C3.  For  this  reason  tlie 
supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  law 
of  the  assembly  unconstitutional,  but  the  board  of  education^'  at  it« 
first  session  in  December,  1S58,  reiinacted  it  substantial!}',  and  thus 
made  it  the  foundation  and  framework  of  subsequent  legislation. 


*Tli(J  lioanl  of  ofliR'iit  it'll  was  ]>rovi(U'd  for  by  the  coii8tihition:il  roiivcution,  March 
5,  1857.  It  was  hc>i;c«l  that  iiicn  wouhl  In?  chosrii  as  iiuvubcrs  (if  ir  who  had  Hprcial 
fatness  for  school  l«';^ishitioii,  and  that  thoy  wouhl  bo  able  to  luaturtj  a  system  more 
coiiiplote  and  satisfactory  tliaii  the  larger  and  more  iifisceUaiieous  {;:cneral  assembly 
could  ngroo  upon.  It  \\n.»  niado  imposxildo  to  chan;;*^  the  board  be  lore  18lM,  that  it 
might  have  aniph)  opportunity  to  iuaugurato  and  io  iiii])rove  the  contemplated 
(jcliool  Kystcin.  Wo  may  be  permitted  to  beUeve  that  its  <rreation  and  abolition  wero 
lM)th  ivisi*,  that  it  doveh)ped  a  better  Hystem  ami  made  it  more  HtabU^  than  wouhl 
have  l>een  jiossiblo  by  other  means. 

It  hehl  three  sessionH,  tho  lirst,  December  6-25,1858;  the  second,  December  5-24, 
1859;  tho  third,  December  2-1*0,  1861,  and  was  abolished  March  2:^,  1861 

Among  its  memlx-vs  were  such  men  of  note  as  lion.  Charles  Mason,  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  Ti^rritory,  a  man  of  varied  knowledge  and  judicial  emi- 
nence, and  Samuel  I\  Cooper,  an  ex-teacher  of  reputation,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
affairs,  chairman  c»f  tlio  most  important  committee  of  the  board,  and  sectmd  in  help- 
ful iutluenco  to  none.  8nch  incTi  as  these,  listening  to  sneli  secretaries  of  their  l>oard 
OH  Maturin  L.  Fisher  and  Thomas  II.  nenton,  jr.,  wonbl  adopt  no  lasli  measures  and 
make  no  ncedh^ss  changes.  To  create  a  good  system  was  ])(^rha])S  not  so  dilhcult  as 
to  maintain  it  tlH  tbe  people  becanio  uceustomed  t^)  it.  Its  creation  required  wis- 
dom, however;  its  maiuteuunco  taxed  Judicious  patience. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  FREB-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  UNDER  WAY. 
TIIK    NKW   SCHOOL   LAW. 

Tlio  chief  i)rovi>4ioiis  of  tln^  new  law  wero  tlie  following: 

1.  The  (Toatioii  of  township  districts/  osich  civil  township  being  de- 
clared Ji  school  district,  Avhich  n)i<;ht  consist  of  several  subdistricts. 

2.  The  schools  Avere  opened  to  all  residcMits  t>f  the  district  between 
the  affCK  of  5  and  21.  Colored  children  Averc  then  (and  ever  after) 
admitted  to  the  pnblic  schools  on  the  sann*  conditions  as  the  white. 

3.  Schools  were  to  be  supported  by  taxation.  The  late  bill  was  aban- 
doned.    *'  Property"  must  educate  the  children  of  '*  i)overty." 

4.  The  board  of  directors  of  each  district  conld  tleterniine  the  branches 
to  be  tauy:ht. 

5.  Graded  and  union  schools  Avere  continued. 

0.  The  county  sui)erint(Malcncy  was  created  for  the  exiiniination  of 
teachers  and  visitation  of  schools. 

7.  Aid  Avas  offere<l  to  ti'achers'  institutes. 

8.  County  hijjfh  schools  Avere  authorized. 

0.  Districts  could  luirchaso  \V<d)sler's  Dictionary  and  libraries. 

10.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  took  the  idace  of  the 
suijerintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction.  (In  force  from  1 S59-1 801,  A\iien 
the  latter  title  Avas  restored.) 


*Thc  orj^uni/atioii  ot*c'iti<^s  u\u\  iiicorporatetl  towns  into  in(1o]>cn(lont(liHtHctH  was 
perniittofl  in  1^5S.  Sim-u  thou  tliis  poi'mis^ion  lia.s  boen  greatly  (<xtcn<U'tl.  The 
auticipnted  evils  of  this  l:ii-<;c  ]>uruMS8ion  luivi'  Iuhmi  renlizud.  Si'liool  otlii-cr-s  liavo 
oxplaintMl  and  (nnpIiasi/iMl  them.  SniM:rint('nd('nt  Sabin  i);;n^cs  with  liis  preduccssurs 
in  ])rotc8tiug  a;{ainsfc  tho  plan  and  the  ]>rai'ti('i>.  llo  kiv.s  in  his  biennial  report  iu 
1889: 

"AVLilo  the  law,  strirtly  s]M'aking,  i)r()vide.s  for  but  two  kinds  of  districtH,  it 
practically  allows  of  four,  ^i/.,  tho  distrirt  township,  the  independent  t«>wnship 
distrirt,  tho  city  inde]>endrnt,  and  the  rural  inflependml.  In  addition,  tlie  district 
township  may  consist  of  one  subdistritt,  or  in  another  form  of  two  Kubdistricts, 
under  separate  provisions  of  the.  law;  it  may  consist  of  one  independent  district 
nlone,  which  may  be  divided  into  wards  for  s<'hool  ]uirposes. 

'*  Tho  only  foasibio  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  return,  aa  soon  as  possible,  to  tho 
provisions  of  tho  organic  law  of  IK*)*^,  makin;^  each  ei\  il  township  a  district  for  school 
parposes.  This,  including  tho  city  independent  districts,  w  ouhl  reduce  the  number 
of  districts  to  a  little  over  1,000  in  the  State.  AVhcther,  uiuler  all  the  light  ahed 
upon  this  (pie8tu)n  by  this  and  preceding  reports,  tho  change  is  desirable,  is  a  plain 
business  proposition,  with  Avhich  tlie  legislature  alone  can  deal.'* 

One  iu  finest  of  the  greatest  defect  in  tho  Iowa  school  system  need  uot  go  boyoud 
tho  i»i:ovisious  for  iudepoudent  districts. 
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The  constitution  of  1S57  was  adopted  and  the  school  Liw  of  1858  was 
enacted  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  stringency  of  extreme  severity. 
Many  men  of  considerable  property,  even,  were  scarcely  able  to  pay 
their  taxes,  and  nearly  all  in  Iowa  were  forced  to  restrict  their  families 
sharply  to  necessities.  The  school  law  contemplated  a  large  addition 
to  taxation  for  schoolhousea,  advanced  studies,  and  more  school  ofli- 
cers.  It  was  a  severe  test  of  popular  interest  in  education.  It  required 
legislative  courage  to  enact  the  school  law ;  it  showed  high  aspiration 
and  resolute  i)urpose  to  sustain  it. 

The  law  was  largely  a  novel  one;  it  seemed  c(mii)lex,  and  was  being 
put  in  force  by  about  8,000  novices  in  sueh  nu^thods.  They  stumbled, 
of  course,  and  not  always  toward  the  light. 

^Nevertheless  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruetiou,  lion.  Maturin 
L.  Fisher,  was  able  to  report  in  December,  1858 : 

Our  oxpericuco  of  rix  months  indicatos  tho  inoKt  aiis]>icious  results.     There  is 
abundant  proof  of  tho  improvement  tho  law  lias  made  iu  tho  srhonls  of  tho  State. 

Eight  months  after  the  law  came  into  full  operation  Governor  Ralph 
P.  Lowe  said,  iu  cautious  phrase: 

Our  school  system  has  operated  na  KUcccssfuHy  as  we  couhl  rt-asoiKibly  oxpeot. 

Some  years  later  Supt.  Abernethy  said  in  warmer  t*»rms: 

The  law  awakened  enthusiasm  among  th«^  peoide  and  gave  a  grand  imj^etus  to  the 
cause  of  popuhir  education. 

It  was  so  well  received,  inde<»d,  that  governors  and  superintendents 
were  lavish  in  their  inaisesof  the  popular  zeal  which  eiuxbled  the  pub- 
lie  schools  to  "resist  the  shock  [of  the  civil  war]  perhaps  more  success- 
fully than  any  other  interest." 

The  law  needs  no  higher  eulogy  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  contained  the  distinct  germs  of  all  that  is  best  in  latest  legislation. 

We  may  now  give  less  attention  to  su(?cessive  nuKliticatious  of  the 
law  and  notice  institutions  and  methods  nune  esjiecially. 

THE  STATE   SUPERINTENDKNCY   OF   PUnLlC   INSTRUCTION. 

Mere  law  never  created  schools ;  men  have  always  been  their  build- 
ers. Those  at  the  head  of  the  Iowa  school  system  liave  deserved  most 
honorable  mention,  and  of  those  since  the  creation  of  free  schools  the 
first  two  have  been  notic^cd. 

Hon.  Onin  Faville  was  a  wcnthy  suc<*es8or  of  ^lessis.  Tisher  and 
Benton  from  18(>:i  to  ISGS,  when  Prof.  1).  Franklin  Wells  accepted  the 
oilice.  Mr.  Wells's  life  in  Iowa  was  wholly  educational,  having  been 
spent  in  charge  of  a  Muscatine  school  and  at  the  head  of  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  university  before  assuming  the  State  superin- 
tendeucy  in  Avhich  he  died,  lie  accomi>lished  much  for  the  common 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  au<l  nornial  instruction. 
Supt.  Abnim  S.  Xis.sdl  i)assed  fvoui  the  superinteudeiicy  of  the 
schools  hi  Davenport  and  iu  Scott  County  (.silitev  v\\>\\vil*\vi\,\iXN^>^Vft 
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tlio  State  supcriiitoudcucy  in  1«SG9,  and  hold  Ibe  oQico  until  1872. 
Kottid  for  system,  propulsive  force,  and  inspirin«j  power,  he  left  his 
mark  on  all  his  work.  The  training  school  in  Davenport  Avas  his  crea- 
tion. St^te  Supt.  Sabin  has  just  said  that  '*  his  report  (as  Stat<5  sniper- 
intendent)  was  very  ably  Avrilten,  and,  after  tlie  lapse  of  eighteen 
years,  it  jwssessos  a  valne  which  attarhes  to  few  such  documents.'' 
He  adoi)ted  the  Prussian  maxim:  ''Whatever  you  would  have  api)ear 
in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  x>iit  into  its  schools.-'  Tie  accordingly 
advocated comi>ulsory  education, instruction  in  Chiistian  morality, and 
the  most  liberal  and  advanced  courses  and  methods  in  all  schools. 

Supt.  Alonzo  Abernethy  (187--'70)  entered  the  oflice  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  l)es  Moines  Baptist  College  antl  after  four  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  civil  war,  where  he  became  a  i/oloncl.  lie  was  successful  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1874 which  pronded  fin*  normal 
institutes,  and  also  the  legislation  of  1870  which  established  the  first 
I)ermanent  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls. 

Supt.  0.  W.  Yon  Coelln,  of  (ierman  birth  and  educated  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin,  bore  into  his  oftlce  the  experience  of  a  teach(»r  in  public  schools, 
in  institutes,  and  in  Jowa  College.  His  thiee  terms  (187C-'S2)  were 
specially  useful  in  promoting  better  caie  of  Ihe  school  funds  and  wiser 
work  for  and  in  the  country  schools.  County  institutes  also  were 
materially  improved  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  graded  course  of  study. 

Supt.  John  W.  Akers,  another  soldier  through  the  civil  Avar,  and  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  College,  had  ac<[uired  a  thorougli  knowledge  of 
schools  and  their  needs  during  his  superintcndencies  of  several  city 
schools. 

The  Iowa  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans 
was  creditable  alike  to  Supt.  Akers  and  to  Prof.  T.  11.  McBride,  of  the 
State  University,  in  whose  immediate  care  it  Avas  ])laced. 

The  present  in(?umbent,  Sui^t.  Iltmry  Sabin,  of  Xcw  England  birth, 
education,  and  experience  as  a  teacher,  Avas  taken  out  of  an  eighteen 
years'  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Clinton  to  superintend 
the  schools  of  Iowa.  He  stands  high  as  a  thinker,  speaki-r,  writer,  and 
man.  lie  is  noAvinhis  second  term  of  ofUcial  life.  His  instructions 
to  county  superintendents,  his  pojuilar  addresses,  and  his  judicial 
decisions  are  meeting  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

The  necessity  and  realized  utility  of  the  State  superintendency  are 
unquestioned.  Although  the  dominant  party  has  (with  ])ossibly  a  sin- 
gle ex(jeption)  placed  one  of  its  OAvn  number  in  the  oftlce,  the  people 
have  been  sufficiently  nonpartisan  to  insure  a  s<miewhat  careful  selec- 
tion among  men  competent  for  the  place. 

THE   COUNTY   SUPEKINTENDKNCY. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  examination  of  teachers  %»  Ok  t^&t. 
of  their  QuaMcationiS  before  the  law  of  1859r,\>ut  \y,\?w?.  \^yv5l\l\ar:a>\^  w^ 
Bn  attempt    Persona  incompetent  for  ai\yt\i\tvg  ^V«»^  ^viv^  \wi  QSX««i^ 
3005  JA 3 
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rlcemod  coiuiKitcnt  to  teiu-li.  As  early  as  1851  the  sui>eriulciulout  of 
public  instruct  ioii  Wius  given  "a  general  supervision  of  all  the  district 
scliools,"'  but  was  not  directed  to  visit  tliem  or  to  exaniine  their  teachers. 
That  wa^s  left  to  the  board  of  directt>rs.  Superintendent  Ka<ls  rtjcoui- 
mended  in  185G  thiit  the  county  school  fund  coniniissioner  should  beeonie 
a  county  superintendi'nt  to  examine  teachers  and  visit  their  schools. 
The  legislature  lailed  to  take  the  desired  action. 

Th(»  county  superintenden<y  was  created  thirty-three  years  u*^o.  Of 
the  iirst  superintendents  in  the  State  and  of  their  first  nieetin.ii:,  at  Iowa 
(^ity,  September  2L>-ii3,  ISriS,  State  Supt.  Fisher  said: 

Tho  pi'oplo  lijivo  p'litTnlly  t?lfi'tc<l  t.j  ilio  ofiico  of  county  STipori:itiMul«*nl.  in  llu-ir 
ivsi)cctivo  cuuiitic-H  iikmi  of  proa t  mornl  worth,  superior  tab'uts,  ami  higli  lilcniry 
attaiuuionts,  who  liavo  devoted  much  iitteutiou  to  tlio  subject  of  education.  'I'liey 
liave  come  from  diffcront  »Stiitos  of  tho  Ui)i«iii,  audhuvo  had  an  op]>ortunity  t.j  l)«'i'<niu5 
ac(iuaiut(.'d  with  tlic  educational  hnva  of  difiTcrcnl.  States,  and  they  aro  ahln  to  coiii- 
paro  1hei^Hystem.^  with  ours.  At.  tho  eommenccuieutof  th<'ir  olVicial  term  they  were 
o1di<ced  lo  assume  tho  laburious  work  of  ]>uttiii;;^  in  operatiou  a  syst^-m  witli  ^^hich 
the  i>eoplo  wiu'ciiot*  familiar  and  of  wliieh  thoy  had  not  tht'Juselvo^  yot  learnod  the 
deiaiht.  They  Vicro  perplexed  l»y  a  multitude  «>f  ipiestiouM,  naturally  arisin;^  umU^r 
a  new  law;  they  wen^  embarrassed  hy  Iho  omissions  and  ambiguities  that  were 
uuavoidabh^  in  an  act  enmprehendinj^  sueli  a  variety  of  ]U'iivisi(Mis.  Moreover,  thi-se 
ilifilruUies  have  excited  in  many  ]»laees  an  ii:c»msiderat<»,  often  lactiouM,  opposition 
to  the  hiw,  whicli  they  hav«!  been  compelled  to  encounter. 

l^y  tlio  fifty-hfth  Bcction  of  the  scho<d  law,  these  county  superintendents  are  re- 
quired annually  to  aasc^mble  together  in  order  ''to  accumulate  valuable  fat-ts  relative 
t4>  commou  seliools,  to  compare  vie\vt»,  disru.ss  principles,  and,  in  j^cuer.'il,  to  listen 
to  all  co:nmuni:'atio:>s  iind  su'^'^icstions,  and  enter  into  all  discussions  rclativv"!  to 
compeiisatio!i  ;in  I  (pi.-iliticMtitm  of  teachei-s,  branches  taught,  nu»th«Mls«ifinst Miction, 
text-boohs,  <listriit  librarii^s,  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  and  thinj^s  enjbraccd 
iu  tt  common  sehool  .syotem.''  In  accordance  with  this  provision  a  convention  of 
count}'  snj)crinti:iidents  w;is  held  at  low;i  City  ou  tho.-d  and  l*Iid  of  S«'pt ember  hist. 
The  ctMivcntiou  was  well  attended.  Sniierintendents  were  there  from  the  Missonri 
line  and  the  conlines  of  MijiiK-«,»ta,froni  tho  banks  of  tin:  Mississipj)!  and  from  those 
of  the  Missouri.  The  alacrity  with  which  they  left  their  Inmies  at  a  busy  sc.i»(»n  of 
tho  year  and  came  a  fj^vr-.tt  distance  at  much  expense  manifests  their  zeal  in  tlic 
euuse  of  education.  There  has  probably  never  assembled  in  Iowa  a  body  of  m*n 
better  etlucated,  more  iutelhctual.  or  more  practical  tban  ibis  conventitm  of  county 
8Ui»erintcndents. 

It  is  fortunate  th.'it  tho  borjrd  of  educatio7i  can  have  tliM  aid  of  the  experii-nce 
of  sneli  an  aHsembly  in  j^erA'cting  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  State. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  hns  saitl  of  thjit  ass(;mbly: 

Xo  convention  since  has  had  a  greater  number  of  efficient  and  able  educators  upon 
its  roll  of  members.  Superintend(^ut  Fisher  pi^esided,  and  among  his  associates  \v«t 
recognize  Joseph  Dysart.of  lU'uton  County,  since  licnLenant  gf)Veriior,  and  a  citi/en 
of  large  activity  and  usefulness;  Dr.  J. Maynard.of  Cedar  County,  (uu^  of  the  lore- 
mo**t  of  our  educators  at  that  period,  actively  cimnected  with  our  union  schools, 
leachers' institutes  and  a.ssociations;  "William  V.  Novell,  of  Dubuque,  an  able  man 
:ind  usefnl  at  home  and  abroad;  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Fayette,  always  an  :n-tivc  worker  in 
JSunday  and  week-day  schools  and  later  regent  of  the  university;  .lacksoii  (Mr,  of 
Greene,  late  a  prominent  nuMuber  of  Congress,  and  now  of  Colorado ;  Samuel  L.  Howe, 
of  Ilvury,  iJn\  first  nnwng  hln  equals  sis  au  educator  in  the  connuon  schools  and  iu 
/uj^ItfTcuInc!  tiuu.    Ho  it  was  who  organized,  way  bac\vuv\)KJO,  V\iViV\v«X  \iw\v\V^  VvavOcvvx^* 
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asBOcfat-ion.  H.  W.  Lathrop,  of  Joliuson,  a  teaclicr  in  early  limes  of  youth,  in  later 
years  of  men,  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruits,  nnd  those  things  W'hieh  minister  to 
our  pleasure  and  comfort  and  the  iiiatc>rial  wealth  of  the  State.  Barrett  Whitcmoro, 
of  Jones,  the  hjiuio  who  taught  the  second  if  not  the  lirst  school  in  Dubuque  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  ISd-l,  and  whoso  interest  in  the  work  had  known  no  iihat'O- 
meut  daring  the«>e  twenty-four  yrars.  J.  M.  Longhridgc,  of  Maqnokria  [Mahaska], 
lat<'r  judge  of  the  district  court  and  moniber  of  Cougro  ;s,  W.  F.  ]>r:innan,  of  Musca- 
tine, jud;;c  of  the  distri^'t  court  years  earlier  and  now,  and  regent  of  tlio  university, 
\rhcre  his  voice  was  heard  fur  ;;ood  in  behalf  of  higher  education.  Trof.  L.  F. 
Parker,  of  Poweshiek,  one  of  the  jironiinent  educators  «)f  Iowa  in  all  its  history. 
^  •  "  A.  S.  Kissell,  of  Scott,  who  first  iiitrodiiocd  '■  training  schools"  into  Iowa, 
superintendent  of  Davenpiirt  Kihools,  which  he  lifted  ahfivo  all  others  cf  his  day, 
president  of  the  ass<iciation  and  State  superintendent.  J,  W.  MeDill,  of  Tnion, 
judge,  member  of  Congress,  rnilcd  States  Senator,  ctit.,  ho  w;w  yet  u  teacher  and 
educator  of  the  first  class.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Hulis,  late  lieutenant  governor,  and  many 
years  a  most  active  and  useful  moinher  of  the  board  of  regents,  where  his  largo 
experience  has  told  for  gooil.  ()f  others,  too,  we  niiglit  sjieak  who  labored  diliijcntly 
in  their  calling.    That  was  a  memorable  body,  and  thj'V  labored  not  in  vain.' 

Those  siiperLiiteiidents  in  cunvontioii  reported  diffienltie^,  oaiivaysed 
methods,  imiiiirod  Avhat  was  i>ossil)le,  and  wore  romarkahly  iiiuiniinoiis 
as  to  wliat  was  best  to  attenipt.  They  returned  to  their  counties  to 
ICRScn  niiScipprehensioii  and  niisrcprcsentatiou  of  the  law,  and  to 
increase  enthusiasm  for  it.  »Si>c  luontli.^  later  the  attitude  of  a  eoanty 
towards  that  eiiaetnient  was  usually  a  very  fair  test  of  its  sui»erintcnd- 
ent's  efticicjuev. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  objeetions  have  been  made,  here  and 
there,  to  the  system  or  to  the  offieers  as  a  body,  several  times  in  the 
legislature,  sometimes  in  the  Stat«  Teachers'  Association,  even,  but 
altogether  fruitlessly.  The  criticisms  have  generally  siirung  from  some 
local  or  i)ersonal  consideration  rather  than  from  a  broad  view  of  the 
duties  or  the  work  of  the  oflieers.  Probably  no  school  oflieial  is  more 
thoroughly  intrenched  in  i>oi)ular  esteem  than  the  county  suiKjrintend- 
oiit.  The  oi)inion  of  Sui)erint<indent  Sabin  is  the  common  opinion. 
Ho  says : 

1  do  not  iMilieve  that  tho  time  will  ever  coiuo  in  Iowa  when  wo  can  atVord  to  ahol- 
isli  the  office  of  county  suporinieudeut. 

THi;  i>i  TiKs  «)fc'  Tni-:  county  Ki'i*i:i:iNTi:N"nF.NTs. 

The  county  superintendents  are  cdected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  They  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers  feu*  the  schools  of 
their  counties,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  decidt*  appeals  from  boards  of 
directors,  tojiold  normal  institntes,  and  to  make  annual  reports  4)f  the 
statistics  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

Tin: III   FIDKLITY. 

Superintendent  Sabin  says: 

During  the  hiHt  two  yivirH  l  have  been  brought  into  close  relations  with  most  of 
thcni.    I  have  met  them  in  associations  and  in  theiT  cowwVNf  «w\»^T\\\\,^iw\v*\\\^  wx^^V 
in^;  J  have  aeen  them  in  their  inntitutes,  nnd  have.  c.oTTe.AVo\\CLC:i\  V\Wv>\\^\w\^«^^_^ 

'  lowii  Nonnid  Monthly,  xu,  \>v  ^-Si'i/^^^- 
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Ibcliovo  that  tlio  lar^e  majority  of  them  have  dnvottMl  themselves  to  their  work  with 
nntiriiig  energy,  and  have  displayed  a  rare  fidelity  to  their  trusts;  an  energy  and  a 
fidelity  worthy  the  highest  eommoudatiou. 

Desiderata. — It  is  generally  ooncodetl  that  the  time  has  fnlly  come  when  wo  can  and 
onght  to  increase  liis  [the  conntj'  snpcrintendont's]  remnneration.  lengthen  his  term 
of  office,  and  enlarge  his  powers,  to  the  end  that  wo  may  ohtain  the  best  possible 
results  from  his  labors.  An  educational  and  moral  <inalificati(in  should  be  fixed 
upon,  and  no  one  should  bo  eligible  to  the  oflice  who  does  not  reach  the  required 
stiindard.  The  odice  ought  to  bo  strictly  non])artisan;  no  other  oflice,  in  its  admin- 
istration, couH'S  so  near  tho  most  vital  interests  of  the  people.  The  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  chosen  upon  his  merits  alone,  regardless  of  party  afliliations.' 

The  desire  that  (•(lucational  positions  shall  bo  unaffected  by  partisan 
considerations  may  seem  like  a  wish  for  the  *'  age  of  gold,"  neverthe- 
less individuals  and  parties  have  risen  to  that.height  of  excellence  at 
times.  It  is  very  common  for  voters  to  do  this;  political  county  con- 
ventions, even,  have  not  always  been  radi<»ally  partisan. 

WOIVIEN   AS   SUPKKI^'TEN1)K^'TS. 

In  1870  the  general  assembly  enacted  that  '*  no  person  shall  bo  deemed 
ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  any  school  ollice  in  the  State."  Since 
that  time  several  women  have  been  elected  school  directors  and  county 
8Ui)erintendents.  Opposition  to  tliLs  law,  or  to  such  a  choice  for  school 
officers,  if  it  exists,  is  unspoken. 


L.' 


ti:a('iiki:s'  sta'jk  ckrtifioates — lifk  diplomas. 

All  annual  examination  oi*  the  best  qualified  teachers  by  a  county 
superintendent  was  long  an  apparent  imi)ertinence,  and  their  certiti- 
cates  were  usually  renewed  without  a  question.  To  avert  tliis  evil,  and 
as  an  incentive  to  attain  higher  scliolarship  and  superior  iiedagogic 
skill,  a  law  was  enacted  in  ISSL*  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners^ 
and  authorizing  tho  issuance  of  State  certificates  valid  for  five  years, 
and  of  State  diplomas  in  force  during  the  life  of  tlui  holders.  For  a 
Stale  certificate  the  teacher  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  of  drawing,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  i)hysiology, 
botany,  physics,  civil  government,  and  the  school  laws  of  Towa,  and 
have  had  at  least  three  terms  of  successful  exi)erience  in  teaching  in 
addition  to  instniction  in  i»edagogics  in  some  accreditt^d  institution. 
Two  years  of  additional  teaching  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  study  of 
I)edagogics. 

For  a  State  diploma  candidates  are  examined  in  all  the  branches 
just  named,  and  also  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  zoology, 
geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  psychology,  rhetoric,  English 
literatin^e,  general  history^  and  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

*  Superintendent  Sabin's  Iowa  School  Report  for  1888-*89  p.  53. 
'Tbia  hoard  consists  of  the  State  saperintendent,  the  president  of  tho  Stato  Uni- 
verslty  and  of  the  Stato  Normal  School,  and  twopciaowa  UY-^omt^OL  by  the  executive 
^    oonncil,  one  of  Mhom  shall  ho  a  woman. 
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Thoy  must  also  furnish  evidence  of  having  taught  ten  years  success- 
fully (three  of  these  in  Iowa),  and  ])re.sont  original  theses  of  from. three 
to  five  thousand  words. 

Increasing  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  these  evidences  of 
superior  qualifications  J  school  boards  and  the  general  public  appreci- 
ate them  highly. 

iiion  s<;iT<)oi.s. 

"Graded'-'  or  ^Minion"'  schools  were  n^commended  by  State  Superiu- 
tendeut  Benton  in  1818;  direct  legal  i)erini8sion  for  higher  grades  in 
the  public  schools  Avas  obtained  in  IS4t).  The  first  graded  school  was 
organized  under  the  snperintendency  of  (reorge  B.  Dennison,  at  Mus- 
catine, in  1S51.  The  number  of  graded  schools  befon*  18G8  is  unknown. 
The  State  superintend(»nt  said  in  LS54: 

I  have  had  tho  ])1ca8urc  diiriug  thi^jKi^t  soasoii  of  visiting  a  large  iiuiiilior  of  uiiion 
or  graded  schools  in  the  largo  towns  of  tho  State*,  and  l»av«i  hwn  highly  gratified  in 
witnessing  tho  many  advantagrn  tiiey  possons,  whon  ]»roperly  conduitod,  over  those 
BchoolA  which  maintain  tsi^paratn  organi/atioiiM. 

Two  3'ears  later  th(j  largest  graded  school  in  the  Shite  was  said  to  be 
C.  C.  yestlerod(»'s,  at  Tipton.  Several  sprang  nj*  at  that  time  and  near 
it,  and  created  a  demand  for  the  act  of  1857.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Gat- 
tell,  of  Cedar  County;  Mr.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  J'oweshiek  County,  and 
others  in  the  legislature  favored  the  law,  for  they  framed  it  for  their 
immediate  local  wants  J 

The  (rrinnell  school  Avas  substantially  rei)resentative  of  severjil.  A 
young  colony  was  in  its  third  year  and  was  aiming  to  buihl  **  Grinnell 
University.''  A  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  had  been  com- 
menced, and  land  had  be(Mi  purchased  by  settlers  near  the  village, 
under  the  contract  to  pay  one  dollar  an  acre  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  c<mtemplatt»d  university,  provided  its  i)rei)aratory  school  should 
attain  certain  in-oportions  in  a  specifitMl  time.  It  was  thought  that  the 
public  ^:chool  could  be  utilized  as  that  i)reparatory  or  preliminary  de- 
partment. The  citizens  desired  that  this  should  be  dom\;  the  school 
was  graded  and  ready  to  admit  students  from  other  towns,  and  the 
teaclu^rs  were  authorized  to  admit  anv  studies  that  *Miniversitv"  inter- 
ests  might  seem  to  recpiire.  The  law  of  1857  met  the  <!ase.  In  form, 
that  school  was  i)nblic;  in  fact,  it  Avas  so  complet(?ly  i^reparatory  for  the 
"  university"  that  the  district  court  compelled  a  land-buyer  to  pay  his 
subscription  to  the  **  university"  (which  was  conditioned  on  "univer- 
sity" instruction  in  specified  studies  within  a  few  years)  on  the  ground 
that  the  public-school  work  met  the  conditions  of  his  subscrix>tion. 


*The  fonn  of  the  hill  was  prepared  hySnperintendent  C.  C.  Xestlerode,  of  Tipton; 
it  was  presented  by  MesHPH.  Wright  and  Cattell,  of  Cedar  Connty.     *     '^     *     It  was 
ftamed  to  strengthen  the  haudu  of  tho  dircctorH  of  the  Tipton  schools,  who  Isl^sL  v^^ 
established  a  union  graded  school  with  a  h\g\\  boAiwA  ^^.^^\u\T\;\lwl\.\ ,    \>viXsi\3Lv>^^  A^>^ 
eBtahlished  a  high  school  tho  same  year.— Supt.  W .  Y .  etvmi«it,*i^^\o>xxC\Vs^^2^^=^^^5sA^ 
Ja  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  433-434. 
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<;itAi>i:D  sdioor-s  multipi.y. 

Tlio  law  of  1808,  requiring  ft  better  grjulc  of  teachers  and  encourag- 
ing^ teachers'  institutes,  aroused  local  and  personal  ambitions,  \rhicli 
f^reatly  improved  both  teachers  and  schools.  Graded  schools  increased 
ill  number  and  enlargt^l  their  courses  of  study. 

•lir<JU  SCJIOOL,'"  A  VKliY    INDl-riXlTK  TKKM  fNTIL  AFTKK  1S70. 

The  highest  department  of  union  or  graded  schools  was  often  called 
<'tho  high  school,"  although  it  Avas  frequently  no  higher  than  the  gram- 
mar schoolof  to-day,  and  sometimes  even  belowit.  The  term  continued 
to  bo  very  indefinite  until  after  1870. 

TJIE  TKllM    ••HIGH   SCHOOL"   llE<!OMK8   UKASOMAIILV    HKI-IXITK. 

1.  The  teachers  as  represented  in  the  State  Teachers' Association 
agreed  that — 

[a)  The  work  of  an  avenge  class  for  one  year  shall  be  accounted  a 
grade. 
(/;)  The  ninth  grade  shall  be  deemed  the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 

2.  Covrae  of  tifady. — The  teachers  of  the  State  have  never  sought  to 
make  high  school  ccmrses  absolutely  uniform,  or  merely  preparatory  for 
colleges  or  for  the  university.  The  result  of  discussions  during  several 
years  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  intheAssociationof  Prin- 
cii)als  and  (-ity  Superintendents  was  the  following  outline  of  a coiuseol 
study  for  high  schools  as  x»rei)ared  by  a  committ(»o^  of  tluj  latter  body 
in  1877: 
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On  this  topic  the  latest  word  of  marked  importance  from  a  group  of 
teachers  was  uttered  by  tht^  Educational  Council,^  and  adopted  by  the 
State  Teachi'i'S'  Association  in  1888,  as  foHows: 

'TIh'  CDininittco  roiisiRtecl  of  City  Su])<'riiitoiicleiit  C.  1*.  J^o;i<»rH,  of  Marshal  I  town, 
*Stat«*  Su])orinten(lcnt  C.  W.  Von  CocUn,  and  City  Siipcriut^iiuU-nt  .1.  11.  Thompson, 
of  l>t's  Moines. 

"A  hinndiii};  connnittee  of  the  Stato  Tearhore'  AsBOciation,  iriueBOutiug  the  Stato 
Uiiiveisity,  the  Normal  ISvhool,  tho  colleges,  and  city  h\g\\  sviUooU, 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 


.'"*«=«/=?: 
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* 


.    ■  -  CLA>SiriCArifiN'   «IK   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

1.  High  schools  shall  be  class! lied  as  ftillows : 

(a)  First-clam  hijj^h  schools,  having;  a  four  yoarn*  conrHc. 

(b)  Seconil-clnss  high  schooht,  having  a  throe  years'  coiirKe. 
(r)  Third-class  high  schools,  haying  n  two  years'  course. 

2.  The  details  of  minimum  of  work  for  high  schools  that  nro  to  bo  considered  08 
worthy  of  claiMiricatioii  as  tirnt  cla.ss  shall  bo  as  foUowH: 

(a)  Higher  algebra  thron)L|:h  (luadrallcs. 
(ft)  Plane  geometry. 

(c)  Latin:  Ca'sar  (four  books),  Vir;;il  (six  books'),  Cicero  (fonr  orations);  prose 
composition  and  rcadin;^:  of  easy  Latin  at  sight. 

(rf)  One  year's  (Jreek  for  admission  to  clasMi<-al  course  iu  colleges,  or  equivalents 
in  (iennan;  or  plane  tri;ronometry,  solid  and  H]>herirnl  ^reometry,  and  structural 
botany. 

(f)  Physiology,  ])hysieal  g»'o;;ra]>hy,  deseriptivt^  liotanv,  elementary  physics. 

(/)  Rhetoric  and  literature.  eipiivaU-nt  to  iViur  t«*nu.s'  work. 

(ff)  Civics;  general  his  tor  v  ;  drawing. 

3.  As  cqnivalents  for  the  Latin  iu  an  r.nglitjh  roursi>  of  four  years  the  following 
studies  luay  1>e  Hubstitutetl:  ]>ookk(eiun(;  an<l  (-o::iiii(  rcial  aiitlimetie,  zoology, 
political  economy,  dcsrriplive  :i.slrououiy,  «'le!neiit.M\v  f  hi-uiisiry. 

4.  The  rank  of  a  high  rcbool  ^liall  be  d<-termiue(I,  on  its  application  and  presenta- 
tion of  course  of  study  to  the  .^uperintemleut  oT  public  instruction,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  seven  members,  to  bo  constituted  as  follows:  Tlie  su]>erintcndeMt  of 
public  instruction  to  bo  clmiruian  vx  o/Trct),  three  members  to  bo  appointed  by  the 
college  and  university  department,  and  three  by  the  department  oi'  Mecondary 
instruction. 

ItKI.ATlONS    or    men   SCIlCtOLS. 

All  students  graduating  from  first-rlnss  high  schools,  being  jtroperly  ccrtiticated 
by  principals  or  su]»orinten(lenl..i..  kIkiU  b:'  admitt«-d  to  the  freshman  cl:i,ss  iu  college 
conrso  on  trial,  or  probation,  without  further  evidence  of  preparation. > 

Tlieso  and  kindred  siigij:ostion.s  luivc  had  ^reat  iiiilneiUM^  in  determin- 
ing  local  courses  of  study  and  in  giving  deilnitc  signiiicanoc  to  the 
name  "high  school.'^  As  employed  in  Iowa  it  is  a  term  of  more  exact 
description  than  either  college  or  university. 

These  courses  will  continue  to  vary,  seliool  boards  will  give  a  chang- 
ing emphasis  to  work  preparatory  to  c<dlegc  or  university,  industrial 
elements  may  be  introduced  more  or  less  extensively  tlian  li<r(^toforc. 
Nevertheless,  all  indications  are  that,  tlic  i)resent  high  standard  of  town 
and  city  schools  will  he  fairly  maintained,  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  serve  lotjal  interests  by  reasonably  close  ronnection  with  the  institu- 
tions above  them. 

The  number  of  "high  s<diools,''  i)roperly  so  caHcd,  in  187J,  us  given 
by  Snx)t.  Kissell,  was  40,  yet  only  123  of  these  had  "  well  defined  courses 
of  study."  At  that  time  there  were  liSt)  graded  schools.  There  are  in 
Iowa  at  the  present  time  something;  over  VJO  lii;L;h  sclunds.' 

>Sapt.  Sabin's  Iowa  School  ICeport,  ^'ovemher  1. 188H-'8!),  pp.  70-71. 

'Snpt.  Sahin,  iu  Iowa  School  K<])ort.  1S88-'S9. 

A  later  leaflet  from  Supt.  Sabin's  otlice'includcs  the  names  of  somo  170high  Hchotds, 
1»it  even  that  list  is  incompleti*.     Then^  nro  ]>robably  2(H)  lii(;h  schools  iu  the  State 
whJeb  claim  to  haro  a  course  of  t  wo  years  or  move ,    <>u  V\\e  vA\vv\t  \v\v\\^\\.*v^  v>\*vN\i\^^:i- 
alsjB  tbmtno  high-school  coiirse  i.s  reported  iw  Ickh  1\\;\u  vV  \s,  \v\\t\  WyaV  svawv^  xsOwsvJsa 
^hB  unable  to  umintain  thoir  reported  standard  yc>?it  uiVvt  ^vwt. 
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IOWA    II  Kill    SCIIlH>LS    AS   TIIKY    A  HI',   AND   AS   TIIKY    AKK   NOT. 

A  somewhat  recent  aiticle  on  "The  Stiit(»  of  Iowa,'-  written  by  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  circulated  widely  in  a  pojuihir  magazine,  must 
be  noticed  here  to  present  its  facts  and  correct  its  errors  concerning 
liigh  schools.     On  this  topic  the  author  says : 

Tho  purpose  of  this  scliool  Hysteiii  was  primarily  to  (Mliu-atc  llio  youth  iu  tUo  ele- 
ments of  an  Enj^lish  education — roading,  writiiij;,  arithmetic,  orthoo;raphy,  geogra- 
phy, grauuunr,  history.  In  soiuo  of  the  more  nuihitious  towns  and  cities  there  has 
been  engrafted  upon  this,  and  paid  for  from  the  same  source,  what  is  often  caUed 
the  high  school  or  grammar  school,  in  which  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  Buhject>s 
Jnst  mentioned  the  dead  languages,  often  Latin,  sonietinic.i  (h'cek  and  (■ernian  and 
Frencli.  These  high  schools  in  the  larget  cities  are  to  sonio  exti-nt  the  equivalents 
of  lower  grades  of  coUcgcs,  which,  ])orhaj)s,  should  never  have  l>een  started,  li  is, 
however,  becoming  a  question,  and  a  grave  one,  in  tlie  State,  whether  these  high 
schools  are  not  a  violation  of  the  s]>irit  and  purpose  found  in  the  statutes,  which 
were  intended  to  establish  what  we  understand  hy  thcj  wonls — a  connnou-school  sys- 
tem.' 

SOMK    niGFl   SCHOOLS    EQUAL   LOW   CfI{AI)i:   C:<»LLK(;KS. 

Ex-Governor  Doutwell.  of  ^Massachusetts,  once  said: 

Tliere  are  75  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  to-day  wliei*ea  hettei  »'duralion  can  he 
obtained  than  at  Harvard  iorty  years  ago. 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  arc  several  high  schools  in  Iowa  where 
a  broader  and  better  education  can  be  obtained  than  at  some  institu- 
tions bearing  a  college  name.  Boards  of  directors  are  selecting  si)ec- 
ialists  for  the  high  schools.  Jt  is  not  enough  for  them  usually  that  one 
is  a  good  general  scholar.  He  must  emphasize  something;  if  he  em- 
phasizes it  enough  to  mak(^  him  lop-sided  even,  it  Avill  not  be  a  fatal 
objection.  Prof.  Samuel  Calviii,  of  the  State  University,  Avas  tak(»n 
from  the  Dubuque  city  schools,  and  he  entered  them  from  Lenox  College. 

Prof.  Bohumel  Shimek  went  from  the  Iowa  City  high  school  to  the 
University  of  X<d>raska  as  a  specialist. 

NoNPARTISANSIIir    IX   UUiil   SrilOOL   MANAOKMENT. 

School  interests,  and  those  alone,  are  mc»re  likely  to  be  decisive  at 
the  election  of  directors  in  populous  districts  than  in  the  smaller.  City 
school  boards  have  been  very  stable.  In  Dubuque,  for  instance, 
Thomas  Hardie,  esq.,  has  served  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
secretary  of  the  school  board.  Partisan  considerations  have  often  been 
carefully  ignored,  and  sometimes  by  formal  agreement  an  ciiual  num- 
ber of  directors  have  been  (jhosen  from  each  of  the  great  political 
parties.  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  has  done  j^eoman  service  in  this  resi)e(jt, 
while  Hon.  John  P.  Irish,  formerly  of  Iowa  City,  and  now  of  California, 
led  his  party  to  make  the  agreement  of  nonpartisanship  at  school 
elections,  and  then  left  his  seat  in  the  legislature  of  1808  to  hold  his 
party  friendti  to  their promif>c  and  at  the  polls  when  they  were  clearly 


'ITnrjwr'a  Now  Monthly  Magazine,  Jn\y,  V^V>,  v-  Vi'i. 
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in  the  msyority.  With  such  aii  environment  it  hiis  been  possible  for 
worthy  teachers  to  remain  for  many  y(»ars  in  high  schools.  Bnrlington 
retained  Siipt.  K.  G.  Saumlerson  eighteen  years,  an«l  until  his  death, 
and  Dr.  Poppe  has  been  in  the  hij;;:h  8cho<il  still  longer  than  that.  In 
Davenport  Sui)t.  J.  1>.  Young  and  Miss  Jennie  Cleaves  have  been 
employed  twenty- three  years;  principal  J.  .1.  Xagel,  twenty-two 
3'ears,  and  iirincipal  H.  T.  r>u8hnell,  eight«*cn.  Supt.  W.  W.  Jameson 
abandoned  his  Keokuk  classical  school  in  1808  and  took  most  of 
liis  pupils  into  the  city  liigh  school  where  he  has  servtMl  ever  since. 
Dubuque  takes  jUvSt  pride  in  retaining  T.  M.  Irish  as  principal  during 
a  score  of  years,  while  others  have  honored  one  position  tliere  longer 
than  he.     Supt.  C  P.  Eogers  seems  ess«'ntial  in  Marshalltown  schools,* 

SPKCIAI.    AII>S. 

High  schools  are  adapting  themselves  to  local  needs  and  receiving 
aid  from  all  local  facilities.  The  Davenport  schools,  for  example,  are 
receiving  inspiration  from  the  Dnvcnport  Academy  of  Sciences,  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  State.  That  Aca<lemy  has  led  the  way  in  Iowa  (and 
probably  in  the  nation)  in  oi)euing  its  valuable  collections  to  the  older 
pupils  in  the  public  scliools.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  tiie  curator  of  the 
academy,  has  given  them  courses  of  lectures  on  '^  Teeth,''  **  I^rimitive 
Kocks,''  **  Tlie  Story  of  a  few  Pebbles,'-  ^*'  The  Mound  Builders  and  their 
Works,''  and  oth(»r  topics,  illustrating  them  by  the  (!olle<*tions  in  the 
academy.  During  one  year  GOO  pupils  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these 
lectures.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  l)y  the  students  by  personal 
observation  and  comparison  under  skillful  guidance  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  inspiring. 

The  less  welcome  ])orti(m  of  the  i)aragraiih  <iu<»ted  on  i»i)ge  40  is  left 
for  consideration,  viz:  its  errors.  They  are  so  recent  and  from  an 
author  so  eminent  that  they  will  seem  to  future  readers  as  at  least  half 
truths,  unless  somewhat  formal  objection  shall  be  nuule  to  them, 

niGU    SCHOOLS    WKKK   NOT   KNGRAFTKI*   ON   THK   SCHOOL   SVSTKM. 

Supt.  Sabin  says : 

It  haH  been  lately  said  that  the  hi^li  Hchool  was  engrafted  ii]ion  llio  system  at  some 
time  Buljfieqiiout  tu  its  formation.    This  idea  is  entirely  without  fniindation.- 

.The  establishment  of  high  sehools  is  not  in  any  sense  a  violation  of  the  i>ur])08e 
and  spirit  found  in  the  statutes,  but  on  tin*  contrary  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  organic  law.^ 

The  history  of  p^aded  schools  already  given  in  these  pajj:es  Justilies 
a  still  stronger  expression,  viz:  High  schools  were  provided  for  in  the 


^ITiis  paragraph  was  written  in  1890  and  now,  in  1893,  most  of  the  teachers  named 
iu  it  still  retain  their  places. 

"Iowa  Sehool  Rei»ort,  lR88-*89,  p.  69. 

»Iowa  School  HepoTt,  188^'S9,  ]).  70.     Supt.  M>eTne\.\\>'  \\\w\\c>  w  ^VvW *^xv^\vle« >6N»J«r 
went  on  tbia  point  in  bin  report  for  1871-'7r>,  p.  '38, 
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purpose  of  tlii'  lo^^^islators  and  in  the  words  oi'  the  statute  before  tlio 
oriCJ^Tiio  law  of  1S5S.  They  hare  apjKiared,  in  fact,  by  no  process  of 
grafting  or  budding,  but  in  accordtinec  Avith  the  law  of  ^growth.  Pri- 
iirary  schools  first  arose,  and,  as  they  reached  upward  into  the  higher 
branches,  Iowa  lawmakers  removed  all  doubt  of  their  riglit  thus  to 
grow  by  distinctly  and  emi>hatically  asserting  it.  This  was  stated  un- 
equivocally iji  the  law  of  1849,  and  rei)eated  in  detail  in  IS."*?  and  in 
1858.  The  legislation  on  this  point  is,  indeed,  quite  remarkable.  No 
backward  step  has  (^ver  been  taken.  The  law  has  steadily  recognized 
and  authorizetl  existing  high  schools,  and  the*  highest  studies  in  them. 

nir.ii  sniooLS  i>o  not  skkm  to  isk  NOTicr.Am.v  inwki.comi:. 

Sometimes  graded  schools  have  been  juislied  upward  too  rajn'dly. 
Aml)itious  teachers  and  directors  have  introduced  the  higher  branches 
into  schools  where  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  l!ninter- 
ost4*d  and  slightly  protitotl  classes,  consisting  of  one  or  two  juiinls,  have 
been  maintained  at  large  expense.  These  have  been  nnpoi)ular  and 
ought  to  be.  Tins  evil  was  so  manil'est  thirteen  years  ago  that  8tat4> 
Supt.  Von  ( -oelln  then  sai(^ : 

The  fjfoiioral  tonclem'v  1  o  dilVuso  and  to  cnlarfi:o  beyond  tli'^  Ihiiuicial  nbility  and 
tlio  iHMM'Ssitics  of  the  cns«  has  in'ovokwl  some  antai^onism  to  tbo  liigh  soliool  sy»t('in, 
wbic'l],  wo  boj)^,  \viU  not  destroy  tho  schools,  but  lead  tluMU  to  tlirir  lcj;itini:)(o 
spbcni.  A  to'.vn  shonld  not  attenijit  to  Hnpport  a  coniso  Mhirb  torniinjitcs  wilh  a 
singlo  .scholar  or  two,  or  tbiTc. ' 

The  inesent  State  sui)erin  ten  dent  in  his  report  says: 

I  am  convinced  that  then*  is  a  tcndcMicv  in  nianvofonrMmallcr  towns  to  introdnco 
more  of  these  higher  Htndies  than  tho  kIzo  and  conditions  of  tho  scboids  warrant." 

Thirteen  years  ago  that  costly  ambition  *' provoked  some  antago- 
nism to  the  high  school  .system:"  to-day  ro  such  elfect  is  apparent  t<> 
the  State  superintendent. 

men  SCHOOLS  UNorrosKi)  iiv  tiik  ikikxi>s  ok  aiai>i:mij:s. 

Opijosition  to  high  schools,  if  it  ex  ist<*d,wouhl  appear  most  naturally 
in  the  tone  of  their  most  direct  competitors,  that  is,  in  academy  circles. 
The  i)rogress  of  graded  schools  during  the  decade  before  1870,  and  the 
deveIo]>m<Mit  of  high  schools  made  the  death  of  unendowed  a<'ademies 
seem  quite  pro])al)le.  Tublie  interest  was  drifthig  steadily  from  acade- 
mies and  select  schools  toward  the  expanding  public  schools.  Some 
discussion  arose  then  and  Sjjread  over  into  the  next  (h'cade,  but  with 
that  impending  death  struggle  there  was  scarcely  a  word  of  antagon- 
ism to  high  schools.  The  most  intelligent  friends  of  academies  did  not 
oppose  them.  It  is  a  specimen  fact  that  even  under  the  felt  ])ressure 
of  the  times  and  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  building  for  Denmark  Acad- 
emy in  1807,  at  the  i^lacc  and  at  the  time  when,  if  ever,  we  might  expect 

'Ifnvn  Srhool  JJeyxnt,  lS7S-";\>,  v- "^V^- 
•lown  >c]:o(»l  IJoport,  18S8-S^>,  V-IV. 
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to  find  cxpressiou  of  such  opposition,  tbo  representative  of  tlic  occa- 
sion.  Dr.  George  F.  Magoun,  president  of  Iowa  College,  said: 

Our  chief  want  in  Iowa  is  iicadcinicH.  *  *  «  Sncli  a  Btato  na  ours  will  need 
shortly  in  every  county  of  the  nincty-niuc  as  g(H)(l  an  academy  as  this,  including 
nnder  tho  name  high  Hchools,  normal  schoolH;  ]iroparatory  departments  for  colleges 
and  commorcial  schools,  whicli  are  all  of  nearly  the  panic  grade.  A  high  school  in 
our  )Stu to  system,  for  example,  is  simply  an  academy  under  tho  public  or  govern- 
mental,  iustc^ad  of  private,  or  associated  control . 

Tlie:>o  v.erc  words,  not  of  oppositiori,  but  oi'conliiil  recognition. 

But  the  best  i)roof  as  to  grave  questionings  in  Iowa  minds  is  found 
in  w^bat  Iowa  men  do.     Here  four  facts  deserve  mention : 

1.  High  schools  were  never  more  i)rosperon8  than  now.  Their 
classes  were  never  more  advanced,  better  taught,  or  more  numerously 
attended. 

2.  Higli  school  buildings  are  increasingly  elegant,  commodious,  and 
costly.  The  Des  Moines  high  school  building  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
the  best  in  the  8tate. 

3.  High  school  salaries  are  rising. 

4.  This  increasing  expenditure  is  voted  directly  by  those  who  pay 
the  money,  and  without  any  impulse,  inducenu^nt,  or  reward  from 
State  law  for  sustaining  such  schools. 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  be  no  question,  but  a  i)rofound  i)opulaT 
conviction  that  high  schools  should  be  as  good  as  brain  and  money  can 
make  them.  No  resident  of  Iowa  can  discov(»r  a  question  of  any  sort 
in  the  State  as  to  the  right  «>f  the  high  school  to  exist  in  the  common- 
school  system. 

cor  NT  Y  nuiii  SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  were  first  proposed,  oflicially,  by  school  connnissioucrs 
Hora^jc  Mann  and  Amos  Dean  in  their  reports  as  follows: 

Your  commissi  oners  can  not  regard  any  system  of  public  instruction  as  complete 
without  some  lihoral  provision  for  Institutions  of  learning  higher  than  tho  primary 
school,  where  the  sim^dest  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught.  They  have  therefore 
made  jirovision  for  a  high  aeademie  or  pol^-techuic  school  as  soon  as  the  popula- 
tion  ola  county  reaches  the  numher  of  20,000. 

Supt.  Fisher  in  his  report  of  1H57  foHows  up  the  commissioners' 
recommendation  with  these  words: 

High  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  should  he  fstahlislied  in  all  1h«r  ])opulouM 
and  wealthy  counties.  A  cituiity  contaiiiiug  2().(K)0  inhabit  an  Is  or  niont  should  be 
riMjuired  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  arcommodatioii  of  such  a  school,  mid  to 
raise  not  less  than  .'!!l,(XK)  annually  for  the  support  of  it. 

In  March,  1858,  the  general  assembly  authorized,  but  did  not  "re- 
quire," tho  county  Iward  of  district  pre^sidents  to  establish  such  a  school 
if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

When  such  a  school  should  be  established,  the  school  ofiicers  of  eacilv 
district  were  ref]uired  to  select  its  best  \>\i\>\V  ^Kv.w  W\vi  %v!\\vAa\^^v^  ^^^ 
sAi'd  diatrict."    Tho  holder  of  that  sclio\ai^\i\v  ^^  ^^  ^^  ii\i\h5Cist^  "^ 
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tiiJit  *".«'iv  #'#iijiiv  .*-I,omM  jiiovioe  ior  tin-  tiaiijiuj  «»:"  :♦  .»•  ':.t.-:^  t-itiior  in 
u  Myi'iji  y  Jji^Mi  -'h'^o].  ill  >'/[n«r  <:\istiijjr  -'Ii'M']  i':  tli*-  .••;:.'".■.  •.:  \\i  a  |iri»- 
lf;i':U:'i  \i-.i*ii*\  •*  i(j>tituT4*.  A  li.'w  iijonth'i  l.tt*;:  :;.»-  '?•••. ii-i  ••:  '-'In'-atiou 
fujJc'J  lo  i««-/jJJi«:f,  lljut,  |irovi.*i'/ii  ol'tij*-  f:t.-i:L*];tl  a>*i;ii:'i':y.  ai.'i  it  bcL-iiiue 
a  iU  a'j  Ji'tt<'r. 

*iUi'.  j»f<*-«-ijt  foiiuly  lii^ili  .-rljr><,l  law  \7as  Mj.kTi**!  in  l^Tn  and  aiiioinled 
ill  I'^VX  A  c-oimi.v  v.itlj  a  j)Oj,iilatioij  of -JMju  «ii  iii'iii*  ihlKil»i!aiiT>  may 
I'.-t.iMi.'.li  II  \\\'^\i  N'liooJ  Tor  iljr;  }if.'jj<.-ljt  ofjiioii:  advain*  li  j»!iiiils  aiiil  lnr 
ijoriiKtl  ill-tin*  tinii.  <. oil  *•;.'•  s  and  <ily  \\\\i\i  ><-li«»nl*.  ]inv.«.'V»r.  Wfie 
IIkij  >o  luiiiii'ioii-;  and  \\«-n- ho  .-.uc«iv-^fn))y  rovcriu;;  Ihf  ;ir'>iMal  (.(jntiiu- 
plahil  hyllii:-*'.  roiiiiiy  M-Iioojs  lliaL  only  a  sin;:!!;  county  Las  availed 
jlhili'of  Lliis  ii-.viv*il  \u\\\\i'\*,i% 

Till-  <JiilIiri<*  ruuniy  lii;^li  wrliool  has  doiii*  rxftdlrnt  work.  Its  pMxl 
iiifliM'iicr  is  Ml  ill  Um)  srliooJs  ui'  Hit;  <;ouiity  and  clM'where.  It  lias 
Hi'iil.  a.  coiisidrrahN)  iniiiili(^r  1.o  rolL<'^(*.  Its  tcaclicrs  have  ranked  hi^h. 
One  of  l.hi'iii,  I 'rot'.  iC.  I>.  rionrs,  iH  a  ])roiiiiiient  niendjer  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Illinois  Normal  School  at  Normal,  and  six  of  his  former  pupils  iu 
Iowa  have  jii.^l  ^ra<liiati'd  at  onr  college  in  this  State. 

'ini:  i.oi  A'lhiN'  or  nnai  schools. 

TIm^  uccoiiipanyiii^  maps  of  the  State  show  the  location  of  liigli 
NchonlMJn  l.sii.'iand  in  ISiM).  IntoMapI  thcconnly  high  school  at  Albion 
is  introduced,  allhoujL;h  it  had  been  closed  before  l«St»3.  The  Guthrie 
roiinty  hi^h  school  at  l*an«»ra  is  given  a  place  somewhat  prematurely. 
The  tlgiires  indicate  the  date  (»f  the  origin  of  the  liigli  school  named 
near  them;  puh,  shows  those  which  are  strictly  public  schools,  and  pr, 
those  sustained  by  private  means. 

Ill  Map  II  the  tlgures  denote  tlio  number  of  years  in  the  course  of 
the  high  schtxd  to  whose  name  they  are  attached. 
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free  tuition  in  tlic  county  liigU  school,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to 
engage  in  teaeliing  after  graduation.  On  this  subject  the  State  super- 
intendent said  to  the  board  of  education : 

This  Bystem  of  hi;j:li  schools  ami  scliolarsliii>.s  is  not  a  coiifcption  ol'  the  legislatiiro, 
or  of  any  momluT  of  it;  noither  is  it  a  conooptiou  of  this  generation.  It  is  tho  iden- 
tical phm  recommended  hy  the  immortal  Jol!orsou  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  tho 
next  year  after  ho  "wrolo  the  Dcehiration  of  Independence.  l(»wa,  then  tho  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  prince,  afterwards  annexed  to  tho  United  States  hj'  his  far-seeing 
policy,  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  his  statesman-like  system  of  pr.Mie  instruction. 

In  several  counties  efforts  were  promptly  made  to  create  such  scliools, 
and  Marshall  County  provided  for  one  beiore  the  faihir<»  of  the  law. 
A  building  was  erected  at  Albion  and  a  school  organized.  But  few 
counties  seemed  able  or  ready  to  undertake  this  work.  Kven  the  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents  in  1S58  couhl  not  be  induced  by  the 
known  preference  of  its  presiding  oflicer,  the  State  sii])eriiitend(;nt,  by 
tho  hint  from  the  legislatui'c,  or  by  the  able  arguments  of  Mr.  A.  S, 
Kissell,  of  Scott,  and  of  Hon.  W.  Y,  Lovell,  of  Dubuque,  to  give 
unqualified  advice  to  counties  to  erect  them.  A  resohition  to  tluit  effect 
was  offered  in  that  body,  but  was  so  amended  as  to  recommend  only 
that  every  county  should  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  either  in 
a  county  high  school,  in  some  existing  school  in  the  county,  or  in  a  pro- 
tracted teachers'  institute.  A  few  months  later  the  board  of  education 
failed  to  reenact  that  provision  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  became 
a  dead  letter. 

The  present  county  high  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870  and  amended 
in  1873.  A  county  with  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  may 
estsiblish  a  high  school  for  the  benetit  of  more  advanced  i)upils  and  for 
normal  instructiou.  Colleges  and  city  high  schools,  however,  were 
then  so  numerous  and  were  so  successfully  covering  the  ground  contem- 
plated by  these  county  schools  that  only  a  single  county  has  availed 
itself  of  this  revived  privilege. 

The  Guthrie  County  high  school  has  done  excellent  work.  Its  good 
influence  is  felt  in  the  schools  of  tho  county  and  elsewhere.  It  has 
sent  a  considerable  number  to  (»oll(jge.  Its  teachers  have  ranked  high. 
One  of  them,  Prof.  R.  D.  Jones,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Illinois  Normal  School  at  Normal,  and  six  of  his  former  pupils  in 
Iowa  have  just  graduated  at  one  college  in  this  State, 

THE  LOrATIOX   OF   IIICJU   SCHOOLS. 

The  accompanying  maps  of  the  State  show  the  location  of  high 
schools  in  1805  and  in  1890,  Into  Map  I  the  county  high  school  Jit  Albion 
is  introduced,  although  it  had  been  closed  before  18(5o.  The  Guthrie 
County  high  school  at  Panora  is  given  a  place  somewhat  prematurely'. 
The  figures  indicate  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  high  school  named 
near  them;  ^;m/>.  shows  those  which  are  strictly  public  schools,  and  pr. 
tJjoso  sustained  by  private  means. 

In  Map  11  tho  iigiires  denote  the  immbct  ol  >  ^iai^  \\\  ^i\i^  vivi\sct^<^  vA 
t^o  hiffh  school  to  whose  name  they  are  attaeheOi. 
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in  the  majority.  With  such  an  ciivironineut  it  has  becu  possible  for 
worthy  teachers  to  remain  for  many  years  in  higli  schools.  Burlington 
retained  Supt.  K.  G.  Saundersou  eighteen  years,  an«l  until  his  death, 
and  Dr.  Poppe  has  been  in  the  high  school  still  longer  than  that.  In 
Davenport  Sni)t.  J,  IJ.  Young  and  Miss  Jennie  Cleaves  have  been 
employed  twenty-three  years;  ]>rincipal  J.  .1.  Nagcl,  twenty-two 
3'ears,  and  principal  II.  T.  liushnell,  eighteen.  Supt.  W.  W.  «lameson 
abandoned  his  Keokuk  classical  school  in  1808  and  took  most  of 
his  impils  into  the  city  high  school  where  he  has  served  ever  since. 
Dubuque  takes  just  pride  in  retaining  T.  M.  Irish  as  principal  during 
a  score  of  years,  while  others  have  honored  one  position  there  longer 
than  he.     Supt,  C.  P.  Eogers  seems  essential  in  Marshalltown  schools,* 

SPhXlAl.    AIDS. 

High  schools  are  adapting  themselves  to  local  needs  and  receiving 
aid  from  all  local  facilities.  Tlu^  Davenport  schools,  for  examph^,  are 
receiving  inspiration  from  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  perhai)3 
the  best  in  the  State.  That  Aca«leniy  has  led  the  way  in  Iowa  (and 
probably  in  the  nation)  in  opening  its  valuable  collections  to  the  older 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Mr,  W.  H.  Pratt,  the  curator  of  the 
academy,  ha^  given  them  courses  of  lectures  on  *'  Teeth,"  **  l^rimitive 
llocks,"  "  The  Story  of  a  few  Pebbles,'-  "  The  Mound  Builders  and  their 
Works,''  and  other  topics,  illustrating  them  by  the  collections  in  the 
academy.  During  one  year  GOO  pupils  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these 
lectures.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  by  the  students  by  personal 
observation  and  compailson  un<ler  skillfiil  guidance  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  inspiring. 

The  less  welcome  portion  of  the  paragraidi  (juoted  on  page  40  is  left 
for  consideration,  viz:  its  errors.  They  are  so  recent  and  from  an 
author  so  eminent  that  tiny  will  seem  to  future  readers  as  at  least  half 
truths,  unless  somewhat  formal  objection  shall  be  made  to  them. 

UKJII    SCHOOLS    WKUE   NOT   ENGRAFTED   ON   THE   SrHOOL   SYSTEM. 

Supt.  Sabin  says: 

It  lias  been  lately  Haiti  that  tlio  high  Bchool  was  eugraftcd  upon  tho  Rystom  at  some 
time  Bul>8C(iuont  to  IId  formation.    This  idea  is  entirely  without  foundation.* 

.llie  CHtablishnient  of  high  schools  is  not  in  any  sense  a  violation  of  the  i)urpose 
and  spirit  found  in  the  statutes,  but  on  the  contrary  is  in  fjill  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  organic  law.^ 

The  history  of  graded  schools  already  given  in  these  pages  justilics 
a  still  stronger  expression,  viz:  High  schools  were  provided  for  in  the 


*Thi8  paragraph  was  written  in  1890  and  now,  in  1893,  most  of  the  teachers  named 
iu  it  still  retain  their  places. 

«Iowa  School  Report,  188H-'89,  p.  69. 

'Iowa  School  Iteport,  3888-'89,  i».  70.     Supt.  MM-xneUi^'  m\jLvV\i»  v\  \sV\\\ vX,xc^\\'^^x yX»X»r 
ment  on  tbia  point  in  bia  report  for  1874-'75,  p.  '3^. 
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jmriK>sc  of  til'*  lt:;^is]atoi s  and  in  thr  wf.nls  oi'  the  stiitiitc  before  tho 
organic  law  <^f  IS5S,  They  luive  a])[K;ai('<.l,  in  fact,  by  no  x>roce.ss  of 
^jraftin;;  or  buildinfif,  but  in  a<-(ordan<:e  with  the  law  of  jf^rowth.  Pri- 
mary schoj)ls  iirsi  aiosr,  anil,  as  llicy  i cached  upward  into  the  higher 
branclKrs,  I<iwa  lawmakers  reinoved  all  doubt  of  tlnir  right  thus  to 
grow  by  distinctly  and  enjphatiraily  asserting  it.  This  was  stated  un- 
equivor-ally  in  tho  law  of  1.S41),  and  repeated  in  detail  in  Ktl  and  in 
1.S.1S.  The  legishifion  on  this  point  is,  indeed,  quite  n'niarkable.  No 
liaekwiird  sirp  has  «'ver  been  taken.  The  law  has  steadily  rerognized 
and  autlun-izetl  existing  high  s("ho<ds,  and  the  highest  .studies  in  iheni, 

iSonietinies  grii<le<l  schools  have  been  i>ushed  upward  too  rapidly. 
And)itious  t<*achers  and  «lircetor.s  have  introduced  the  higher  branches 
into  schools  where  then*  was  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  (Tninter- 
est4*d  and  slightly  ])ro(ite<l  classes,  ciuisisting  of  one  «»r  two  i)U])ils,  have 
bi»en  maintained  at  large  exjiense.  These  liave  been  nni)o]>ular  and 
ought  to  be.  Tiiis  evil  was  so  mnnifest  thirte4*n  yeai's  ago  that  State 
Su])t.  Von  (Joelln  then  sai  J  : 

Th**  j^<*ii«'ral  trmloiwy  h)  (lifi'iisr  :iml  to  onlar^<?  boyoml  tli»>  liiiaiK  ial  uliility  und 
till'  ii<'rf::sitics  of  ilic  v.nstt  Ikis  provuknJ  8o::io  niita^onisiu  tt>  tho  )ii^h  sfhool  systciii, 
wliicli,  wo  lioj)i',  will  not  (h'stroy  tlio  scliools,  Imt  IraA  them  to  thrir  ]oi>:itiiiiat«> 
HphtM-'j.  A  town  hIioiiM  iiof  aitcin])t  to  Hiipport  a  ronrso  wliich  trrininntrs  with  a 
Hiii^i^ht  s'holar  or  two,  or  thn-o. ' 

Th(^,  ])reseiit  State  sujierintendcnt  in  his  rejxut  says: 

I  am  (-oiiviiK'cil  that  th'Ti-  is  a  tiMHieiu-y  in  many  ofonrsinaUor  towns  to  intruduco 
tuoi't!  fit' tlit'.su  hi<;h<*r  sindirs  th:in  t1if5  size,  and  ronditions  of  tho  .srhools  warrant.' 

Thirteen  years  ago  that  eostly  and)ition  '' pi-ovoked  some  :intago- 
nism  to  tlu^  high  se>hoo]  system;''  to  day  lo  such  eilect  is  ajiparent  to 
the  Stat(^  sup«»rint(»ndent. 

men  s(  iinuLs  rxorrosr.H  nv  tiik  ri:iK\i»s  i>r  At'Ain:Mii:s. 

Opposition  to  high  schools,  if  it  existed,  would  appear  most  naturally 
in  the  to\w  of  their  most  dire<^t  eompetituirs,  that  is,  in  academy  circles. 
The  pn)gress  of  gr;idcd  schools  during  the  decade  before  187t),  and  the 
deveIop!n(»iit  ofhigh  s(;iiools  ma<le  the  death  of  unendowed  academies 
seem  (juite  ])ro)»abh».  I'uldie  interest  was  drifting  steadily  from  acade- 
mies and  select  schools  toward  the  expanding  pubbe  schools.  Some 
discussion  a rost'  then  and  spread  over  into  the  next  <lecade,  but  with 
that  impen<ling  <leath  struggle  tluM'e  was  scarcely  a  word  of  antagon- 
ism to  high  schools.  The  most  intelligent  friends  of  aeiidennes  did  not 
op])ose  them.  It  is  a-  sjiecinu^n  fact  that  even  nnder  the  felt  i)ressuro 
of  the  times  and  at  the  dedi(*:]tion  of  a  new  building  for  J)enmark  Acad- 
emy in  bS()7,  jit  (he  i)lacc  and  at  the  tinu*  when,  if  ever,  we  might  expect 


>Imv:i  Si'hool  IiN'port.  1K7S-'T^».  v  •^•*' 
ItfWii  School  Krpnrt,  1SS8-V.^  v,l\. 
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to  find  expression  of  sucli  opposition,  tlio  representative  of  the  occa- 
sion, Dr.  George  F.  Magoun,  president  of  Iowa  Coilege,  said : 

Our  chief  >vant  in  luwa  is  ncadcmicK.  »*  "*  •  Snch  a  Stato  ns  ours  win  need 
shortly  in  every  couuty  of  the  nini'ly-iiiuu  ns  good  au  ncndeiny  u.s  this,  including 
under  the  uumo  high  Hchools,  normal  K(>hool»,  iiroparatory  departments  for  colleges 
and  commercial  Hchools,  which  are  nil  of  nearly  the  kuitio  grade.  A  high  school  in 
our  State  Hvstem,  for  example,  is  Kimply  an  acadomy  under  t ho  ])uMlc  or  govern- 
mental, institad  of  private,  or  assoriatvd  control. 

Tlie^e  vrerc  words,  not  (if  oppositio'i,  but  ot'tordial  recognition. 

lint  the  best  proof  as  to  grave  qnCvStionings  in  Iowa,  minds  is  found 
in  what  Iowa  men  do.     Eloro  fonr  facts  deserve  mention : 

1.  High  schools  were  never  more  i)rosporous  than  now.  Their 
classes  were  never  more  advanced,  better  taught,  or  more  nnmcronsly 
attended. 

2.  High  school  buildings  are  increasingly  elegant,  commodious,  and 
costly.  The  Des  Moines  high  school  building  is  one  of  the  latent  and 
the  best  in  the  State. 

3.  High  school  salaries  are  rising. 

4.  This  increasing  expenditure  is  voted  directly  by  those  who  i)ay 
the  money,  and  without  any  impulse,  inducement,  or  reward  from 
State  law  for  sustaining  such  schools. 

In  all  this  there  se<»ms  to  be  no  question,  but  a  i)rolbund  popular 
conviction  that  high  schools  should  be  as  good  as  brain  and  money  can 
make  them.  No  resident  of  Iowa  can  discover  a  question  of  any  sort 
in  the  State  as  to  the  right  of  the  high  school  to  exist  in  the  common- 
school  system. 

COT'NTV    IllOn    SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  were  first  proposed,  ofiicially,  by  school  commissioners 
Uoraee  Mann  and  Amos  Dean  in  their  reports  as  follows: 

Your  connnlssi oners  can  not  regard  any  system  of  i>uhlic  instruction  as  complete 
without  some  lihoral  provision  for  institutions  of  learning  higher  than  the  primary 
school,  where  the  aim  pleat  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught.  They  have  therefore 
made  provision  for  a  high  academic  or  pol^'techuie  school  as  soon  as  t lie  popula- 
tion oi'  a  county  reaches  the  number  of  20,00('). 

Sux)t.  Fisher  in  his  report  of  1857  follows  uj>  tlie  rommissioners' 
recommendation  with  thes(^  words: 

lligli  schools  for  the  education  of  teaclier.-t  should  ho  established  in  all  th**  ]>opuIoiis 
and  wealthy  counties.  A  county  containing  l^O.tKX)  inhabitants  or  moro  shonhl  bo 
riMiiiired  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  siicb  a  school,  and  to 
raibe  not  less  than  --f:  1^000  annually  for  the  su])))ort-  of  it. 

In  March,  1858,  the  general  assembly  authorized,  but  did  not  'h'e- 
quire,"  the  county  board  of  district  pre^sidents  to  establish  such  a  school 
if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

When  such  a  school  should  be  established,  the  school  ofiicers  of  each 
district  were  retpiired  to  select  its  best  pv\\>v\  ^^  ivw  \\\vi  ^cAi\vv:Jv*ect>^v^  ^V 
Bsud  district. "    The  holder  of  that  sclio\ata\i\\)  \^^  \^  ^^^  v^XLN^JOtfi.^  ^» 
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free  tuition  in  tLc  county  IukIi  school,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to 
engage  in  teaching  after  graduation.  On  this  subject  the  State  super- 
intendent said  to  the  board  of  education : 

This  syGtom  of  lii^li  schools  ami  Kcholnrsliips  is  iioi  a  ronicprioii  of  the  lejijislatiiro, 
or  of  any  inrmhtT  of  it;  neither  is  it  a  concejttioii  of  tliis  g<  in*ratioii.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical plan  re»;oni mended  by  the  ininiorti'il  JelVerson  to  the  legishiture  of  Virginia  the 
next  year  after  he  >Yrote  the  Deehi ration  of  Indei>endence.  Iowa,  then  the  ptiasea- 
Bion  of  a  f«)reign  in'inee,  afterwards  annexed  to  the  United  Stat«'S  by  his  far-seeing 
policy,  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  his  statesman-like  system  of  ]n:blie  instruetion. 

In  bcveral  counties  eilbrts  were  promptly  made  to  create  such  schools, 
and  Marshall  County  provided  for  one  betore  the  failur*'  of  the  law. 
A  building  was  erected  at  Albion  and  a  school  organized.  I^ut  few 
counties  seemed  able  or  ready  to  uiulertake  this  work.  Even  the  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents  in  1858  could  not  be  induced  by  the 
known  preteience  of  its  presiding  officer,  the  State  superintendent,  by 
the  hint  from  the  legislatui-e,  or  by  the  able  arguments  of  ]Mr.  A.  S. 
Kissell,  of  Scott,  and  of  Hon.  W.  Y.  Lovell,  of  Dubuque,  to  give 
unqualilicd  advice  to  counties  to  erect  them.  A  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  offered  in  that  bi>dy,  but  was  so  amended  as  to  re<»ommend  only 
that  every  county  should  provitle  for  the  training  of  teachers  either  in 
a  county  high  school,  in  some  existing  school  in  the  county,  or  in  a  pro- 
tracted teachers'  institut<5.  A  few  months  later  the  board  of  education 
failed  to  reiinact  that  provision  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  became 
a  dead  letter. 

The  present  <'ounty  high  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870  and  amended 
in  1873.  A  county  with  a  popuhition  of  2,000  (»r  more  inhabitants  may 
establish  a  high  school  for  the  benetit  of  more  advanced  pupils  and  for 
normal  instruction.  Colleges  and  city  high  sch(K»ls,  however,  were 
then  so  numenms  and  were  so  successfully  covering  the;  ground  contem- 
plated by  these  county  schools  that  only  a  single  county  has  availed 
itself  of  this  revived  privilege. 

The  Guthrie  County  high  school  has  done  excellent  work.  Its  good 
iutlueiK^e  is  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  c<mnty  and  elsewhere.  It  has 
sent  a  considerable  number  to  college.  Its  teachers  have  ranked  high. 
One  of  them.  Prof.  R.  D.  Jcmes,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Illinois  Xormal  School  at  Normal,  and  vsix  of  his  former  pupils  in 
Iowa  have  just  graduated  at  one  college  in  this  State. 

THK   lAKATlON   OK   UKJU   SCUOOLS. 

The  accompanying  maps  of  the  State  show  the  lo(?atiou  of  high 
schools  in  18()5  and  in  1800.  Into  Map  I  the  rounty  high  school  at  Albion 
is  introduced,  although  it  had  been  closed  before  18G5.  The  Guthrie 
County  high  school  at  Panora  is  given  a  place  somewhat  prematurely. 
The  figures  indicate  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  high  school  named 
near  them;  j)ith.  show^s  those  which  are  strictly  public  schools,  and  pr, 
those  sustained  by  private  means. 

In  Maj)  II  the  ligures  denote  the  number  of  years  in  the  course  of 
tiie  high  school  to  whosa  name  they  are  attacVievV. 
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SCIENTIFIC   TEMPERANCE  INSTEUCTION. 

The  law  (enacted  in  1886)  requires  that  physiology  and  hygiene,  in- 
clading  <<  special  rcferouee  to  the  ettects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants, 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,"  shall  be  "  regularly  taught  to 
and  studied  by  all  pupils  in  common  schools,  and  in  all  normal  insti- 
tutes and  normal  and  industrial  schools  and  the  schools  at  the  soldiers^ 
orphans'  home  and  home  for  indigent  children."  It  also  makes  it  the 
duty  of  county  superintendents  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  every  teacher 
who  fails  or  neglects  to  comi)ly  with  these  provisions  for  temperance 
instruction. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  State  superintendents  have  given 
repeated  and  explicit  injunctions  that  its  requirements  must  be  obeyed. 
Superintendent  Sabin  says  to  teachers: 

It  is  of  especial  importance  *  »  •  that  you  give,  if  possible,  a  strong  bent  to 
the  child's  mind  against  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  *  *  *  In  aU  your  work 
core  should  be  taken  to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Total  abstinence  should  bo  taught  as  the  only  sure  way  to  escape  the  evils  arising 
from  the  use  of  alcoholio  drinks  and  tobacco.^ 

Superintendent  Sabin's  opinion  that  this  "law  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor,  and  that  its  jirovisions  have  been  generally  complied  with 
by  our  teachers,"*  is  doubtless  correct,  although  a  teacher  now  and  then, 
while  professedly  obeying  it,  has  recommended  moderate  use  of  beer  as 
a  daily  beverage. 

ABBOB  DAY. 

In  this  prairie  State  Arbor  Day  has  been  and  is  of  great  interest,  No 
law  in  favor  of  planting  trees  about  schoolhouses  was  enacted  before 
1882,  but  i>ublic  attention  had  often  beeii  called  to  its  imx)ortiince.  The 
earliest  official  appeal  in  this  behalf,  so  fiir  as  yet  noticed,  is  found  in 
the  report  of  a  county  superintendent,  as  follows: 

"Trees  for  the  prairies,'*  shout  the  nurserymen.  "Trees  for  the  schoolhouse" 
should  be  the  rallying  sliout  in  early  spring  time  of  every  man  and  boy  in  a  sub- 
district  whose  sohoolhouse  is  perched  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sun,  and  is  withont 
shade  in  summer  or  shelter  in  winter.  Let  the  children  learn,  as  they  may,  to  love 
the  schoolhouse  tree  as  tenderly  iis  Morris  loved  the  monarch  of  his  early  home. 
Trees  would  be  promotive  of  comfort,  tind  a  valuable  adjunct  in  a  humanizing  edn- 
cation. 

"But  trees  will  need  protection!"  None  the  worse  for  that.  Fence  them  then, 
and  train  the  children  to  keep  their  hands  and  knives  off  from  them.  This  dis- 
cipline in  a  love  for  nature  and  in  a  N-igorous  self-control,  is  possible,  and  should  be 
ennobling.  Let  trees  grow  about  the  schoolhouse ;  let  birds  build  nests  in  their 
branches  and  sing  solos  to  the  children  while  at  study  or  play,  and  join  in  their 
choral  songs  morning  and  evening.  Is  this  a  fancy  picture?  Not  at  all.  It  has 
been  done,  and  can  be  repesited,  and  where  it  is  done  the  school  Avill  bo  no  nursery 
of  Catilines  or  of  ruffians.^* 

'  Iowa  School  Report,  1888-'89,  p.  24. 
°Iowa  School  Report,  18m-'S9,  p.  23. 
'Report  of  County  Siiporinteudent  of  Vo-weaiuok  eQ\m\»^' , l»Ka,  \^. ^- 
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The  law  now-  I'ciiulrcfl  tliat  twelve  or  iiwro  trees  sball  l»o  i>lanU'<l  on 
ejieli  aclioolhouse  sitr.  TJio  Ktiite  KnpcrintciultiiitK  Imvo  desigiiatud  a 
doy  in  Bpriiig  for  tific-plimtitig,  and  have,  iiiiiiicd  it  Arli«r  Day.  Tliey 
hnvo  alao  issued  leaflets  aiiiiually,  full  of  <-.hoiccst  (iiiut^ilions  contieniing 
trees.  These  liavo  stimulatod  Utorary  exercises  on  that  oecasion,  and 
have  given  direi^tiou  t^o  them.  Tho  result  has  l)eeit  luost  Iia^ij^iy  iu  sur- 
roundins  si-lioolhouKea  with  grovew,  iiud  in  familianxiii^  the  children 
with  tho  names  and  llio  thoaslitw  of  Koiiie  ol'  oar  liest  writcra.  The 
trees  Kct  out  have  sometimes  been  designated  liy  the  names  o(  literary 
men,  and  have  thus  tiecomu  their  Itvinj^:  niiiemonic  cyinltols. 
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riTAPTER    V. 
THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  State  of  Iowa  1ms  fostered  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  from  the  first  and  continuoiisly.  It  has  done  this  through 
teachers' institutes,  normal  schools,  and  normal  instruction  in  the  State 
university. 

The  State  was  not  two  months  ohl  when  (February  2o^  1847)  its 
legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  "  a  profc8sorshii>  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  common  schools,"  as  the  first  chah'  in  the  then  contem- 
plated State  university.  The  establishment  of  this  chair  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instru(?tion;  but,  whenever 
that  should  be  done,  fifty  students  were  to  be  taught  annually,  free  o^ 
charge,  in  the  theory  and  i)racti(re  of  teaching.  The  opening  of  the 
university  was  delayed  by  the  lack  of  funds,  but  th(»  instruction  of 
teachers  could  not  be  delayed. 

teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

The  teachers  themselves  anticipated  the  action  of  the  State  in  pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  teachers  by  holding  an  institute  at  Du- 
buque in  1840,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof,  (now  ex-President)  J.  L. 
Pickard.  The  teachers  of  Ilenry  County  had  a  similar  meeting  in  1850 
and  those  in  Jones  County  attempted  to  hold  one  the  same  year.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instructicm,  Hon.  Thomas  IT.  Benton,  jr.,  in 
bis  rejKirt  dated  December  2  of  that  year,  urged  the  legislature  to 
appropriate  8150  for  teachers'  institutes,  ^^to  be  drawn  in  installments 
of  850  each'^  for  the  beni^fit  of  thn»e  such  teachers'  meetings.  lie  pro- 
nounced them  "the  most  eflectual  means  thjit  we  can  at  i)resent  adopt 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  our  schools." 

At  that  time  there  were  less  than  COO  teachers  in  the  State  and  male 
teachers  were  receiving  the  beggarly  pittantjc  of  814.70  a  month  and 
females  were  paid  about  three-fifths  as  much.  The  legislature  did  not 
seem  to  think  that  teachers  would  be  in  haste  to  expend  a  large  part 
of  their  annual  surplus  (if,  indeed,  any  suri)lus  were  possible)  for  any 
better  preparation  for  such  nonpaying  service.  That  body  left  the 
superintendent's  recommendations  unhcedcil  until  LS5S,  when  there 
were  about  5,000  teachers  in  the  State  and  tln^ir  average  salaries  had 
nearly  doubled.  The  general  assembly  then  appropriated  81,000  annu- 
ally to  county  institutes,  intending  to  give  850  to  each,  which  has  been 
the  amount  received  to  the  ju'esent  time. 
30C5  lA 4 
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President  II.  H.  Seerley,  oftbe  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls, 
lias  Avritten  at*  follows: 

Thv  juviutr  t'onditvior  and  invtruvtor, — The  Mrtli  imd  tho  tU'VclopiiU'iil  dt*  the  Iowa 
institute  ran  not  1ki  truly  (.onuidorcMl  a2)art  from  the  grand  Rervircs  of  the.  pioncera 
in  fdncation.  'I'lio  early  lalhers  opcn«'d  np  the  >Yay,  Ix'tjan  the  batth.'  a^^aiUHt  ijjno- 
rauro,  and  laid  the  foiindationhi  of  our  Kidiool  syKtem  l»road  and  deep.  The  names 
most  prominent  in  these  early  days  of  Iowa's  educational  history  are  Jonathan  Piper, 
J.  L.  KnoH.  C  C.  xSost lerodo,  Moses  In^alla,  iSihbell  Maynard,  H.  K.  Kdson,  I).  Frank- 
lin "Wells,  Daniel  Lane,  T.  ?.  Parvin.  S.  X.  r«lln\vs.  I-.  F.  Parker,  S.  J.  Huck,  T.  W. 
Mnlberu,  AVm.  MeClain,  R.  M.  Haines,  A.  J.  Kane,  Jerry  F.  Kverett,  and  A.  S.  Kis- 
sell,  who  as  conductors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  did  grand  work  in  favor  of  a  pyr- 
fect<*d  8<'hool  system  and  better  teachers  for  the  youthful  Commonwealth.  These  set 
forth  the  doctrines  of  methods  of  instruction  with  the  voice  of  an  evangel,  and  did 
n  work  at  a  time  and  under  eircumstjinces  that  pay  a  tribute  to  their  memory. 
There  was  a  unity  of  r^onl  in  a  ndghty  purpose  as  they  went  about  the  laud  proa^rh- 
iiig  the  goKi>«d  t>f  enlight4)nment  that  rcmdered  Bubsequent  jiro^n'ss  an  absolute 
uoceyf*ity. 

-I  tifpirnl  inKtifHir. — An  iurttituto  was  held  at  Tipton,  Cedar  County,  l>oginning 
Monday,  I><'C<»mber  20,  18,56,  remaining  in  scHsion  for  one  week.  There  wen*  three 
daily  wssions,  beginning  rc.sp<'ctively  at  0  a.  m.,  1 :16  ]>.  m.,  and  G  }>.  m.  C.  C.  Nt^stlo- 
roile,  tlie  conductor,  was  as*>isted  by  P..  Le  Doynton,  Wni.  MeClain,  and  »Sibbell  May- 
nard  as  instructors.  The  branches  taught  were  orthography,  reading,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  geogiaphy,  Knglish  grammar,  and  physiology.  The  i»rogramme 
granted  one-half  hour  to  each  recitation.  Each  day  the  conductor  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  'theory  and  ])ractiee  of  teaching '^  and  the  evening  sessions  weix>  devoted 
to  lectures  by  the  nu)st  prominent  men.* 

THE   NOUMAI.   INSTITUTE. 

The  Kt-^rnis  of  the  normal  institute  were  doubtless  discoverable  in 

mo.st  of  the  earliest  teachers'  institutes,  vet  these  institutes  were  ntH-es- 

sarily  very  brief  and  devote<l  lar/iely  to  a  review  of  elementary  braiiehes. 

The  ikhhI  of  loujrir  sessions  was  obvious,  if  any  eonsiderabh^  normal 

work  should  be  done;    nevertlieh»ss  some  was  done.      8ueh  institute 

tearhers  lis  flames  L.  ICno.s,  a  graduate  in  tin*  iirst  elass  of  the  State 

Koimsil  )^rh<'ol  (tf  !New  York,  and  sueh  as  Xestlerode,  AVells,  Kissell, 

and  riper  eould  not  teaeh  classes  of  teachers  without  emphasizing  hnv 

to  teaeh.    An  elfort  memorable  both  as  to  time  and  methods  was  made 

at  O.^kaloosa  in  1S.^)7  and  another  still  more  noteworthy  in  18(»7,  the 

hittrr  ui:der  the  care  of  JcTry  1\  Everett  and  Jonathan  Piper,  who 

were  aided  in  the  teaching  by  Abijah  Hull.     IMr.  Everett  was    then 

superintenchMit  of  IMahaska  County  and  ^Ir.  Piper  was  giving  most  of 

his  time  to  institute  teac-hing.     They  advertised  an  institnte  of  four 

weeks  in  h-ngth  lor  the  ben  ell  t  of  those  ]\rahaska  County  t<\»(hers  who 

ecaild  all'ord  to  pay  two  dollars  for  their  tuition.     Fifty  teachers  re- 

si)oiided;  !Mahaska  schools  became  ])etter,  but  tlie  jMickets  of  ^le.ssrs. 

Ever(»tt  and  Pipt-r  were  moie  nearly  empty. 

In  1S<>7  and  ISljS  similar  institutes  were  held  at  Fort  Dodge  by  Jona- 
than lMi>er  and  H.  31.  Haines. 
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Methods  of  toacbinxi:  received  special  aud  increasing  attention  else- 
where also  aud  from  otliers,  but  remained  the  niinoi'  element  in  im^ti- 
tutes  until  1870,  wlicn  the  j^ui>eriutendeut  of  Washington  County,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Eldridgc,  made  them  the  leading  f(»atnro  at  Washington. 

That  first  distinctively  normal  institute  originated  in  a  i)lan  of  Supt. 
Eldridge  for  a  county  institute,  one  wliicli  l)roaden(»d  into  a  call  to 
a  training  school  for  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  invita- 
tion was  attractive.  Two  hundred  and  six  came  in  from  sixteen  c»oun- 
ties.  A  model  school  was  maintained  as  a  part  of  tlic  institute.  Profc 
Jerome  Allen  was  the  conductor  and  was  assisted  by  Supt.  D.  W. 
Lewis,  of  Washington,  and  by  Supt.  F.  IVI.  Witter,  of  Muscatine,  Ilia 
lectures  and  training  in  methodology  wrought  a  revolution  in  county 
institutes.^ 

That  normal  and  ti'ainrng  school  of  two  weeks  was  extensively  imi- 
tated in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  often  in  longer  terms.  State 
Supt.  Abemethy  was  impressed  by  its  central  idea,  and  the  institute 
law  of  1874  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  that  Washington  experiment. 
The  most  conspic-mms  a<lvorate  of  that  liiw  in  the  legislature  was  Sen- 
ator E.  B,  Kephart,  then  president  of  Western  College. 

During  the  next  nineteen  years,  besides  sui)erintending  a  private 
normal  school  most  of  the  time,  Mr.  EldriJgo  conducted  the  first  State 
normal  institute  at  Des  Moines  and  seventy-four  county  normal  in- 
stitutes spending  in  th(»m  the  equivalent  of  about  four  entire  years. 
He  was  employe^l  in  some  counties  for  the  eighth  lime.  Since  1888  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  tlio  Alabama  Stato  Xormal  School  and  of  the 
Peabody  Static  Normal  Institute  in  Alabama. 

Prof.  Allen  (now  Ph.  D.)  introduced  into  the  Washington  Institute 
those  normal  methods  which  have  aided  in  giving  him  a  national  repu- 
tation as  the  author  of  several  books,  as  the  editor  of  Barnes'  Educa- 
tional Monthly  and  r»f  the  New  York  School  Journal,  as  conductor  of 
instltntes  in  Towa  and  in  New  York,  and  as  the  president  or  a  professor 
ill  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Gencseo,  the  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  post-graduate  department  of 
the  Universitv  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Normal  institutes  wen*  more  useful  than  tlicir  predecessors,  but  it 
soon  became  ii'ksome  to  exjiericnced  teachers  lo  listen  to  tlie  annually 
repeated  exijosition  of  methods  of  olenu  ntary  teaching.  In  187.5  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  requc^sted  that  a  State  institute  should  be 
called  '*  for  teachers  in  the  higher  gi'ades  of  schools,''  and  selected  State 
Superintendent  Von  Coelln,  Superintendent  K.  It.  Eldridge  of  Grand 
View,  and  Superintendent  J.  W.  Akers  of  Cedar  Kapids  to  take  charge 
of  it.  Superintendent  Eldridge  was  its  conductor.  Other  State  insti- 
tutes foll(»wed,  but  a  modification  of  countv  institutes  was  also  de- 


•  Snpt.  Eldridge  and  Prof.  Allen  ecrni  to  hiive  been  prodestinvd  to  lie  IMYl»»XvB^]^ 
and  to  achiere  eminent  Bucctsn  in  inoTo  thnn  ov.o  State.    'l^Aiv^^^  Va^  \>vA\v  \^«."^  «».^ 
talait  for  normal  training,    Tho  former  (now  au  l.lul>.')  \vtta  *ri  >-«ii4xi^  o\^  S».'NS\^- 
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manded.  Several  conductors  of  these  training  schools  attempted  some 
system  of  gradation  or  classification;^  nevertheless,  County  Superin- 
tendent X.  W.  Boyes,  of  Dubuque  county,  may  be  accorded  the  honor 
of  originating  the 

GRADED   COUNTY  NORMAL  IXSTIXrTE. 

The  Dubuque  phin  was  practically  indorsed  by  the  next  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  a  four  year's 
course  of  study  for  graded  institutes.  Tlie  methods  recommended  by 
that  committee  in  its  report  have  been  very  generally  ai^cepted  since 
that  time,  though  Avith  such  reasonable  changes  as  experience  and  cir- 
cumstances have  suggested. 

The  course  of  study  as  recommended  by  Superintendent  Sabin  in  1889 
is  as  follows : 

Graded  course  of  study  for  normal  insiituies. 


Matlnwnatica.  < 


Lasgiiage. 


Science 


DIductlcB. 


Fiint  year. 


Primary  niotho<ln. 
A  review  of  e^^aen- 

tial  principles,  to 

percentage. 


Methofla     in   Ian- 

giiacc  leAHona. 
Orthography. 


Gcogniphy. 


Or^nnization  and 
Htudy. 

Kocitutiui)  and  gov- 
ern mt'nt. 

School  Ikw  afiecting 
teachers. 


General... 


Penmanship. 
Drawing. 


Second  year. 


Perw^nta^e. 
Applications  of  per- 
centage. 
Oral  test  reviews. 
BiuineHB  Ibruia. 


Third  year.         |       Fourth  year. 


lialio  and  propor- 
tion. 

Involution  and  evo- 
lution. 

General  review. 


EltMuonts  of  alge- 
bra. 


Elements  of  compo- 
sition. 

MetlicNls  of  teach- 
ing reading  and 
orthography,  with 
dictii>nary  work. 


Grnmmar  (analysis). 

Keading  and  or'iliog- 
raphy.  wltli  u«e 
of  books  of  reliT- 
cuce. 


Elements  of  rhet- 
oric. 


I 

Physiology  and  by-  Physiology  and  by-  '  I'lcnicnti*    of    Bcl- 

giene.     Including  I  g'icnc,  w'itli  refer-         eiico. 

stiniulnnts     and  cucf    to   luw.s    <>f     PbyHii-ul     gcogra- 

narcotics.                j  sanitation.                    p'liy. 


PrinciploK  and  meth- 
ods  of   teaching, 
with  reference  to 
special  duties. 


PrincipleH  and  Mctli-'  llistory  of  cduca- 
ods  of  teaching.      ,      tion. 


Tlnited  States  hiri-  ! 

torj'. 
Map  drawing. 


C'ivil  government. 


Vnited  States  his- 
tory, as  taught 
l»y  Giograpliy  and 
in  literature. 


INSTITITK   srcCKSS. 


A  clue  to  the  success  of  these  institutes  miiv  be  fouiul  in  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  decade,  while  the  number  of  piil>lic-.^ch(K)l  teachers 
has  iiicrea.sed  about  -5  per  cent,  the  number  of  trachcrs  in  attendance 
at  iustitutes  has  risen  to  over  18,000,  an  advance  of  oO  i)cr  cent,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  best  qualified  lias  been  still  greater. 

*  Cojiiity  Siipcrinienclent  E.  H.Ely  wa.sonc  of  tlirsc  leaders,  aiul  he  ti*lls  ii«  that  ho 
received  the?  llrst  hiDt  of  tho  plan  from  Dr.  Gcorgo  ThacLer  just  before  ho  became 
vres/dcnt  of  the  State  Vuiversity. 
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County  institutes  are  under  the  <*are  of  county  superintendents  who 
employ  conductors  under  some  degree  of  supervision  by  the  State 
8ui>erintendent.  An  improvement  is  i>roposed  by  the  exercise  of  a 
closer  super\ision,  and  by  a  more  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  cliaracter 
and  qualifications  of  the  instructors. 

The  funds  for  institute  support  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
teachers  who  pay  81  for  that  object  when  enrolled  in  an  institute,  and 
a  dollar  also  when  they  apply  for  an  examination  for  a  certificate. 
The  State  approi>riates  the  pittance  of  $50  annually  to  each  county 
institute,  the  exact  sum  which  it  allotted  thirty  years  ago.  Superin- 
tendent Sabin  asks  that  this  apjiropriation  shall  be  increased  to  $200, 
and  that  resident  teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  institute  in- 
struction. 

iNo  money  expended  by  the  State  has  ever. been  so  productive  of 
direct  and  highest  good  to  the  public  schools  as  have  the  appropriations 
for  these  training  schools.  They  have  always  created  pedagogical  am- 
bition and  enthusiasm,  and  (in  their  earlier  history  especially)  their 
lecturers  and  instructors  have  been  the  most  influential  guides  of  local 
educational  interest. 

Every  instructor  has  been  in  the  presence  of  sharp  critics  pecuniarily 
and  i)rofessionally  interested  in  making  the  sharpest  criticisms.  Such 
an  ordeal  ha«  been  death  to  many  an  undesirable  hobby,  a  multiplied 
life  to  many  an  improvement  in  teaching. 

THE   STATE   KOKMAL   SCnOOL. 

It  was  thirty  years  before  there  was  a  State  normal  school  in  Iowa. 
The  normal  instruction  furnished  in  the  State  University  and  in  early 
colleges  and  academies  long  delayed  the  necessity  for  such  a  school; 
but  it  was  not  long  b(;fore  the  higher  objects  of  the  university  compelled 
it  to  drop  its  model  school  and  its  elementary  normal  instruction.  Prof. 
S.  N.  Fellows  took  <liarge  of  the  normal  department  in  18C7,  and  soon 
afterwards  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  independent  normal  school 
was  needed  for  primary  teachers,  at  least,  and  that  a  chair  of  didactics 
for  advanced  students  in  the  university  would  be  most  seemly.  State 
Superintendent  Wells,  the  former  professor  oltlie  normal  department, 
was  then  recommending  the  creation  of  such  a  school,  and  many  were 
demanding  it.  The  general  assembly  entertained  the  proposition 
again  and  again,  but  without  favorable  action  until  ISIO.  At  that  time 
the  long  felt  need  was  at  its  maximum ;  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Uome,  at 
Cedar  Falls,  was  available  for  the  school;  a  bill  creating  it  was  carried 
two  to  one  in  the  senate  and  by  a  bare  constitutional  majority  in  the 
house,  where  lion.  n.  C.  iremenway,  of  Black  Hawk  county,  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  "The  Father  of  the  Normal  School."' 

niOFKSSOU  CILCHKISTS  ADMINISTKATION.  lh7G-*t>C. 

The  scrhool  was  opened  Sei)tember  14, 1S7G.    Its  first  faculty  ^'.csw^ve^iwi^ 
of  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  A.  31.,  2>iiiicipal  and  proto&^OY  ol  Tii^V\\?«^>eivK3si  «a^^ 
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dklactics;  M.  W.  Bartlotl,  A.  m.,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and 
natural  science;  I).  S.  Wriglit,  A,  3i.,  mathematics  and  English  litera- 
ture; Miss  Frances  L.  Webster,  teacher  of  geogi-aphy  and  history;  and 
E.  W.  ]>urnham,  professor  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Principal 
Gilchrist  had  been  at  the  head  of  «ity  schools  and  of  normal  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  West  A'irginia;  Pr<»f.  BurtlcU  'svasa  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  had  been  a  proi'essor  in  AVestern  College  and  in  Den- 
mark Academy;  Prof.  Wright  went  to  Cedar  Falls  fiom  the  ])resideney 
of  Whittier  College,  and  Aliss  Webster  broughthonor  from  her  student 
life  at  l^ostdam  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School  and  fromteaehingin  the  Nebraska 
State  Normal  School. 
The  objects  aim«*d  nt  were, 

(1)  Scholarshii>. 

(2)  Professional  culture. 

A  fair  common  acliool  e<lucation  was  preroquisit(>  Ibr  admission  to  the 
elementary  course  of  two  years,  but  this  c-ourse  was  drop]M»d  a  few  years 
later.  The  curriculum  end)rac(Hl  a  didaeti<*  course*  of  three  years  ulso, 
and  a  sc^ientifie  course  of  four  years. 

The  facult V  met  27  students  on  the  lirst  dav  of  the  jirst  l«'rm,  88  beibre 
the  tin'm  closed,  and  15,j  before  the  end  of  they«'ar.  Tne.  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  ten  years  of  Principal  Gilchrist's  ;idmini.>tration  are  of 
interest : 
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This  marked  pro.uress  was  due  to  tin*  students  as  well  as  to  the  fac- 
ulty and  was  made  by  their  cond>ined  c*tlbrts  and  merits.  Po])ular  favor 
was  given  because  it  wjis  W(m  and  the  school  h;is  always  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  unusually  large  pro]M»rtion  of  diligent  and  self-de])end- 
ent  students.  The  industrial  classes  have  sup]>lie«l  about  Ibur-lirtlis 
of  these,  and  those  from  lu'ofessional  circles  have  also  been  industrious. 

No  other  Static  normal  school  in  Iowa  lias  tempted  studi'Uts  fn)m  this 
oiu*:  nevertheless  it  has  always  had  a  spirited  competition.  Princij)al 
(iihdirist  enumerated  his  comjjetitrirs  in  ISS.'i  as  follows: 

1.  Tbcn*  nro  mvi.tjiI  jironiiiifnt  luinnal  sfliools  ii»  low.'i  iiinna|[;iMl  l»y  jirivnio  :»sso- 
ciutiouH  ami  s('rliiii;;;)»atl*oii«jrc. 

2.  Till?  iii>nn:il  aj'liools  nf  iiiljacoiit  :ni(l  irinoti-  Stut*-^  rcrcivi'  coiisidfT.-iMc  ]>.'itn)n- 
agc  from  Iowa, 

S.  NiJirly  rvi'iy  o(»llri^i*  ii>  our  ^^taL^  has  a  noiuial  iltrpai'tiiifiit,  and  iiihUt  tliat 
giiiw  :ittrii(tb  stiidriits. 
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4.  The  State  Unircrsity  of  Iow;i  has  a  chair  of  didactica. 

5.  Some  high  Kchuolf)  havo  set  uj)  a  normal  dcpartiiuMit.  ^ 

6.  The  Domial  institutes  give  diplomas  at  tho  completion  of  a  conrso  of  study  which 
requin's  only  eight  or  ten  weeks'  attendance  in  four  Hhort,  yearly  sessions.  These 
diplomas  in  many  counties  1>ocomM  pc^rmanont  liccnsos  to  the  holders  to  teach.  ^ 

The  accoiiimodatioiis  fur  increasing  numbers  were  usually  straiteued, 
and  were  exliaustecl  in  1882;  the  State  then  appropriated  $30,000  for 
the  South  Hall  and  the  people  of  Cedar  Falls  added  $10,000  to  that  sum. 
The  chapel  in  that  hall  will  seat  700  persons. 

Principal  Gilchrist  retired  in  1880  and  |?ave  four  years'  service  to  the 
local  normal  school  at  Algona.  At  the  same  time  his  daughter  with- 
drew from  the  faculty  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Wellesley  College. 

PRESIDENT  nOMEU  U.  SEERLEV'S  ADMINISTIIATIOX,  lySG-*M. 

President  Seerley,  as  his  board  now  designate  him,  has  had  a  remark- 
able career  as  a  insin  and  a  teacher.  As  a  farmer  boy  in  Indiana  be 
learned  the  hard  lessons  of  industry  and  economy,  acquired  the  habit 
of  iMjrsistence  in  what  he  undertook,  jind,  without  a  particle  of  dash, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  sturdy  manhorKl.  His  first  school  did  notim- 
press  his  county  superintendent  very  fav«>rably,  for  lie  ])ublished  the 
following  report  of  it: 

Union  district  No.  :^,  Liberty  Township,  Homer  II.  Scerloy,  teacher;  salary,  $30  a 
month.  Order,  poor;  nietliod  (if  instrnrtion,  middling;  f^oneral  eon  dit  ion  of  school, 
bad. 

In  that  young,  timid  teacher  tliat  county  superintendent  could  not 
see  the  educational  leader  of  to-day.  Mr.  Seerley  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  State  I7nivcrsity  in  187.'3,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  carried  into  his 
subsequent  schools  a  special  inspiration  and  education  derived  from 
Jonathan  Piper,  the  institute  conductor  and  a  nmn  of  idea8,  and  from 
liis  university  instructors  in  didactics,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Loughridge  and 
Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows.  Tic  became  assistant  i)rincipal  of  Oskalocsa  High 
School  in  1870,  the  principal  in  1874,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  in  1S75. 

His  radical  characteristics  arc  maidy  thoroughness  and  thorough  man- 
liness, lie  quietly  and  profoundly  impresses  and  inspires  pupils  and 
teachers  in  the  schord  room  iind  in  the  normal  institute.  He  lias  risen 
to  the  front  rank  in  the  State  Teaclicrs'  Association.  His  address  as 
its  i)resident  in  1881  was  of  marked  ability  and  his  ])a per  before  that 
body  in  1885  on  the  *•  Tobacco  habit  and  its  eilect  on  school  work" 
showed  tliat  he  was  (piite  as  anxious  to  mold  the  moral  as  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  young. 

The  invitation  to  become  rnnci])al  Gilchrist's  successor  at  Cedar 
Falls  was  entirely  unsought  and  unexi)ected. 

Prof.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  the  lirst,  says  of  Mr. 
Scerley's  a(;cessi<m  to  the  presidency: 

Important  changes  in  the  institution  fo11owo<l.  IHie  school  wns  placed  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  educational  a<^eu('ies  of  the  State.     The  per  cent-s  of  coavLti'^ 

»Kcport  of  tho  State  Normal  School  «ot  m\-*>S:>,  ^.Y^. 
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anperiutcndents  were  recoivod  as  evidonco  of  iitncRs  for  admission  to  the  school.  A 
special  cmirso  of  stiidy  was  created  for  the  accommodation  of  grndnatos  of  approved 
high  schools,  in  which  grades  Arom  snch  scIiooIh  were  duly  received  and  credited. 
This  has  proved  a  popular  feature  and  has  invited  a  superior  class  of  students  to  the 
institution.  Another  special  course  was  marked  out  for  the  beuotit  of  teachers  of 
experience  and  ability  who  could  spend  but  a  siuj^le  term  in  a  school  of  methods. 
The  entire  curriculum  was  revised  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  upon 
candidates  for  State  diplomas  and  State  certiiicates.  The  old  system  of  visitation  by 
the  State  examining  board  was  discarded,  and  in  its  place  an  arrangement  was 
effected  by  which  candidates  for  graduiition  might  enter  a  S]>eeial  examinatiou^held 
in  the  normal  buildings,  by  the  State  examining  board,  for  a  State  certificate  or 
diploma. 

By  act  of  the  twenty-first  general  assembly,  the  superintendent  of  public  instmc- 
tiou  was  made  a  member  and  ex  officio  jiresident  of  the  board  of  dircrtorn  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  manifest  wisdom  of  this  action  is  already  realized  by  the 
school  and  the  future  m^ist  add  incalculably  to  its  power  for  good. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  two  regular  courses  Jilnglish  grammar, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  United  States  history,  i>rimary  methods,  etc., 
are  completed,  and  after  that  the  student  in  either  general  coiu'se  may 
take  an  English  or  a  Latin  subcourso.  Latin  may  be  studied  three 
years  in  this  school;  history,  five  terms ;  geometry  and  literature, four; 
and  botany,  geoh)gy,  zoology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  logic,  psychology, 
etc.,  a  shorter  time. 

Didactics  (including  pedagogical  methods  and  principles,  school  leg- 
islation, and  educational  history)  runs  through  all  courses.     Students 
from  accepted  high  schools  are  admitted  to  appropriate  classes  and 
graduates  from  reputable  colleges  may  pursue  the  i)rofessi(mal  studies^ 
and  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Tlie  completion  of  the  dida(*tic  course  entitles  the  stud(Mit  to  a  State 
certificate  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics;  a  graduate  from  the 
four  years'  course  will  receive  also  the  degree  of  master  of  didactics, 
and,  after  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  tcaching,a  State  diploma 
from  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  total  annual  enrollment  an<l  gradnatifjns  since  1S8G  have  been 
as  follows: 


j    Eiirollcil.    (troduatcd. 


1P80-S7 4.:-) 

18.S7-HH '  4M2 

IgXK  8l» ,  042 

W8tt-00 C5C  I  G9 


23 
53 


The  senior  class  now  numbers  85.     The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
present  faculty,  with  their  years  of  service  in  the  school,  are  as  follows: 

Yoara. 

Homer  II.  Sfcrlcyi  a.  m.,  president,  proffssur  (jf  psyrliolo^^y  iiiul  (li«l;ntio« 4 

Moses  Willard  IJiirthtt,  a.  m.,  professor  of  Kiiglish  liuigimgo  ami  litcranirc 11 

D.  Sands  Wright,  a,  m.,  i»roies»or  of  mathematics U 

8.  Laura  Ensign,  a.  m..  professor  of  bistorj'  anil  ci  vir8 12 

Anna  K.  McGovcni.  n.  s.,  ])rofes8(>r  of  methods 10 

Albert  Lougbrid^e,  a.  m.,  professor  «if  Latin  language 3 
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Abbott  C.  Page,  rii.  ».,  professor  of  ])liyBicnl  science 1 

Melvin  F.  Arey,  a.  m.,  professor  of  natural  scieuco 0 

Loouurtl  Woods  I'sirisb,  H.  a.,  ])rofeHsor  of  didactics  and  methods 0 

Sura  M.  Riggs,  1%.  1>.,  instnictor  in  Eujrlish  langaagc 4 

Lnra  E.  Cb:i8e,  b.  d.,  instructor  in  niathomatics 3 

F.  Ella  Bnckingbatn,  «.  s.,  instructor  in  pcnmunsbip  and  drawing 2 

Lnlia  E.  Cnrtiss,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 2 

Margaret  Baker,  «.  s.,  instnntor  in  elocution  and  i»bysical  culture 0 

Marian  McFarland,  «.  l.,  instructor  in  npplicd  Kuiiliwh 0 

A»  long  as  President  Secrley  is  able  to  retain  such  coadjutors  as 
Messrs.  liartlett  and  Wri»jht  and  Miss  Ensign,  and  to  add  to  their 
number  men  so  favorably  an<l  so  widely  known  as  Profs.  Luughridgey 
Arey,  and  Parrisli,  tliepe  will  not  be  a  faculty  in  the  State  which  has 
a  higher  moral  purx)ose  or  a  more  inspiring  influence  than  his.^ 

UinLIOOJtArHY. 

St4ite  Normal  School  catalogues. 

Stat«k  Normal  School.  roi)orts  to  siipcrintrndcnt  of  trducation 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  mi,  ]>p.  ;jL*I)-;j:i">. 

llistory  of  I'dackhinvk  County,  pp.  ^Ol/MVJ-'MO, 

rUIVATK   NOUMAL    SCHOOLS. 

These  have  been  so  numerous,  especially  since  tlie  onaetment  of  the 
free  sehool  law  in  1838,  and  oft<3n  so  ephenieial  that  their  names  even 
need  not  be  recorded.  Tlie  character  of  some  existing  schools  is  so 
complex  and  so  changing  that  it  is  difhcnlt  to  classify  them  either  as 
normal  schools,  business  college.s,  academies,  or  inchoate  colleges.  Of 
those  called  normal  a  few  should  be  noticed. 

NOUTIIKUX    IOWA    NOKMAL   SCJlO(»L. 

Algona  is  one  of  those  hajjpy  Iowa  towns  where  education  and  char- 
acter have  always  been  po])ular.  The  jirst  county  superintendent  of 
Kossuth  County  (now  allectionately  renuMubered  as  "  Father  Taylor'') 
was  a  citizen  of  Algona,  and  Avalked  a  large  part  of  200  miles  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  of  county  superintendents  in  1S58,  and,  in  that  con- 
vention, was  warmly  cheered  for  his  educational  sjurit. 

Through  his  iuiluence  ^liss  Lucy  Lconanl,  a  cultiued  woman  from 
Potsdam,  X.  Y.,  rendered  memorable  servi<e  in  the  i^^blit;  schools  of 
Algona  during  1SG(>-0H,  and  was  followed  by  jMiss  31.  Helen  Woostcr, 
who  was  soon  chosen  county  superintendent.  Miss  Wooster  erected  a 
school  building  and  boarding  hcmse  and  maintained  a  private  school 
two  years,  but  Avas  then  induced  to  become  a  teacher  in  Algona  College, 
which  had  been  i ncorporated  in  1870.     A  few  years  hxU'r  she  took  charge 

'There  is  a  totsil  attr'n«lanri.«  ofSll  in  ISIKJ,  71I:»  o^^vhnnl  an*  Ntrirtly  normals, 49  are 
in  the  proparatory  dcpartnu-nt  and  J!)  in  llio  trninini;  school.  The  faculty  now 
iiuiuhcrH  17  J  115  Boniorrt  have  just  j;ra«luat«Ml.  Graduates  r«M'<-ivo  what  is  equivalout 
to  junior  classiik'ntion  in  such  institutions  as  Michi^^an  rniverHity,  It)\ra  State 
University  jmkI  Iowa  Colle;j:e.  A  largo  and  iucrrasin;;  nuniher  of  undcr^^radutes  arc 
preparing  to  entor  then 
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of  Adiuns  (/olh»giat4*  Institute,  X.  Y.,  iiiid  is  now  toadiing  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

For  a  iuwi^  Alcona  College  w:ia  niuler  the  direc^tion  of  Prof.  O,  H. 
Baker,  and  through  his  efi'orta  and  those  of  others  it  beeame  "the 
pride  and  hope  of  Algona  eitizens  and  also  of  northwestern  Iowa.'' 
But  continued  college  life  denuxnded  something  more  tangible  and  per- 
haps nnu'o  sordid  than  prido  and  hope,  and  that  something  ^yas  not 
then  very  abundant  on  the  idains  of'tho  Northwest.  Although  the  col- 
lof[y.  was  closed  ^  educational  asjurations  did  not  cease.  They  assumed 
a  new  direction. 

Algona  desired  to  have  a  normal  school  in  18S0.  Principal  (iilchrist 
had  acqiuretl  high  honor  by  his  work  at  C'edar  Fall.s*as  a  teacher,  a 
superintendent,  a  solicitor  of  funds  from  the  legislature  and  from  citi- 
zens, and  even  as  an  architect,  qualities  of  the  higliest  imi)ortifnc(^  in 
laying  foundations,  lie  was  seen  to  be  available 5  was  invited  to 
Algona,  and  opened  the  Northern  Iowa  Nonnal  School  at  that  place, 
Sei)tembcr  14,  1880.  In  1887  the  school  district  ere(^t(»d  a  building  for 
the  nonnal  scho(d  on  the  10-acre  tract  donated  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Call. 

Tlie  courses  of  study  were  nanie<l  dida<*tic,  scientific,  and  didacri<j 
Latin,  extending  thrrmgh  four  years.  Three  years  of  Latin  were  pro- 
vided for  iu  th(\  didactic  Latin  course,  but  made  elective  with  Ccrman. 
The  i)ubli(;  schools  of  Algona  were  oi)ened  to  the  normal  students  for 
observation,  and  furnished  them  with  classes  for  personal  instruction. 

Two  students  graduated  iu  1887,  eight  in  1888,  and  seven  in  188S). 

Tho  legislature  seemed  almost,  but  not  altogether,  ready  in  1890  to 
grant  Algomi  the  State  Nonnal  School  it  had  so  long  sought,  l^rof. 
Gilchrist  Avas  lured  awav  to  the  new  Methodist  Universitv  at  Sioux 
City,  and  Prof.  P.  1).  Dodge,  of  Perea,  Ky.,  accei)tcd  the  <iiair  v»hich 
was  thus  vacated.  Ill  healtii  renewed  the  vacancy,  and  Prof.  IMeCul- 
lom  became  jH-incipal  of  the  school  in  1801. 

Little  ellbrt  is  now  made  to  enlarge  tbe  institution^  It  is  niaiiitaii!e<l 
as  5!  magnet  and  as  a  nucleus  for  the  normal  school  whicli  ir  is  si  ill 
liojicd  that  th<»  Stat<*  will  soon  locate  there. 

nii:  NoKTnwKSTi:K\  N()i:,mal  scuorn,  ani>  liisiNr.ss  ('oi.i.i:«;i:. 

A  few  years  ago  Schools  in  northwestern  Iowa  were  rapidly  mult  i- 
idying  and  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  altogether  inad 
ccjuate.    .1.  A\'ernli,  of  Le  31ars,  though  abnost  GO  years  old,  could  not 
resist  the  Lenii)tation  to  oi)en  a  normal  school  in  that  town  in  1887.- 

'  Algona  Colh'ge  is  :ig:iiii  noticed  in  tlio  cliaptcr  cnlitlod  "Nccioloj^y." 
■Ml*.  Wt'inli  wa>*  ii  follow  countryiiiuii  4il'  Postalozzi,  a  grailnate  ol"  Dr.  AiiguMtin 
KrUi-r's  iHivin.-:]  scIkmiI  in  Switznlaiid  and  a  Icachcr  for  livf  yoars  in  liis  iiulivo  lantl. 
1I«*  linn  ln'»aip.i'  a  faiun:r  in  "Wisconsin,  l)nl  was  soon  rallod  .sntrrtssfnlly  and  sni!- 
i:t*ssi\4ly  in  ;\  i-oniitry  .srhool,  to  tlio  cDnnty  Bnpcrint«.:ndrn(y,  to  a  ^lilwaukro  ]n'in- 
ripal.'-lii}),  and  to  tin*  assistant  priiicipalnliip  t>f  tho  AViscon.^in   Normal  ^i^chotd  at 
Platti'viU**.      Aftfi"   lliat,   brtwccn  ]><M-iod8  of  ill  hoaltli,   liis  priucipulsliip  of   tho 
CMi^rnj.tn-JCn^lish  Ai'r.ii.i]  ScIjooI  at  tialc-na,  III.,  uidod  in  iiilarging  the  att^'ndanor  at 
IIjc  .srliat,!  to  ovw   U  i).     >^v\v\\[kv\\   ycav.s   in   Iowa  M\o\\*jv\,  \\\  fe\\v\\  \\\>WV\vVvi  vo.v^ 
Bchitol  ^yurk  hh  u  tn-nii-inviilUX  lould  do  hiiforo  he  ovvjuv'aV \k\* \>vi ^Vooc>i wvjvmvA. 


• 
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The  citizens  of  the  place  contributed  81,000  to  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Weruli  supplied  all  other  funds  for  the  normal  building  and  its  furnish- 
ings.   The  enrollment  was : 

1887  (spring  tenii) 29 

1887-'88 125 

1888-'89 192 

tS89''90 205 

Prof.  Wernli  set  out  to  jiay  '^special  attention  !o  the  branches  of  study 
required  by  law  to  bo  taught  in  the  common  jichools/'  andtho  methods 
to  be  employed  were  announced  as  '•  the  most  a])provcd  and  the  most 
l)erfect  used  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.'' 

The  course  of  study  embraced  three  years.  The  first  year  was  de- 
voted to  the  "branches  required  in  the  common  schools  by  law,''  and 
the  final  studies  of  the  tliird  year  were  geometry,  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  English  literature,  history  of  education,  and  mental  philos- 
ophy. 

Once  niore  ill  health  has  comi>elled  Sui)t.  Wernli  to  retire  from  the 
schoolroom.  The  school  passes  iuto  the  care  of  Profs.  A,  W.  llicJi 
and  J.  F.  Ilirsch  as  associate  i)rincii)als,  assisted  by  IVIrs.  A.  W.  Rich 
Mrs.  Luella  C.  Emery,  and  C.  Jay  Smith,  and  witli  (continuing  pros- 
perity. 

sDurmir.N  kava  normal. 

The  citizens  of  liloomfieUl  in  1874  resolved  to  supply  themselves  and 
the  Burroniuling  region  with  a  nonual  and  scientitlc  school  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  public  school.  They  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Southern  Iowa  Normal  Institute  at  that  time.  The  property  con- 
sists of  nearly  half  a  bhK'k  in  Bloomiield,  with  a  substantial  tbree-story 
brick  building  upon  it. 

It  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  whi(!h  was  incorporated  in  1884, 

The  principals  of  the  school  have  Iwen :  ^lessrs.  Axlinc  and  Cullison, 
1875-'78;  Messrs,  Shotts  and  Conrad,  1878-\S0;  Messrs.  Somers  and 
Conrad,  1880-'82;  Messrs.  Longwell  and  Strite,  1882-'8«1;  IMessrs.  St  rite 
and  Conrad,  1884-'8.'>;  Prof.  Strite,  188.1-87;  Prof.  Jl.  S.  Galer,  1887. 

The  nonual  course  embraces  among  other  studies  aritlmu^tic,  algebra, 
plane  geometrj',  United  States  and  general  history,  ]>liysical  geography, 
natural  j)hilosox)hy,  literature  (English  and  American),  botany,  zoology, 
and  didactics. 

lu  the  scientific  course  Latin  (Tjcsar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero's  orations) 
or  German,  surveying,  astronomy,  ijolitical  economy,  geology,  and 
chemistry  arc  added. 

The  commercial  course  and  the  conservatory  of  nnisic  receive  high 
commendations  from  the  hx'al  papers. 

Under  Principal  Caler  the  courses  have  hcen  (^nlargcd,  instructiou 
mademoi'e  thorough,  and  the  annual  i\tteivA\\i\ee\vA^T\^sAiw\.v\'V^^* 
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KASTKRX  IOWA  NOItMAL   SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Edwin  K.  Eldiidge  opened  a  normal  school  at  Grand  View, 
Louisa  County,  in  1874.  Seven  years  later  Columbus  Junction  oflfcred 
such  general  and  special  attractions  as  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  that  i)lace,  but  was  able  to  retain  the  professor  in  Iowa  only 
seven  years  longer.  About  2,500  pupils  were  under  his  care  through 
his  connection  with  the  Eastern  Iowa  Normal,  though  several  times 
that  number  of  pupil-teachers  enjoyed  his  instruction  in  State  and 
county  institutes  during  the  same  time. 

•  Important  as  his  work  in  Iowa  was,  the  call  to  Alabama  State  Nor- 
mal School  was  an  invitation  to  a  field  of  still  wider  iuliuence.  Ho  ac- 
cepted it  in  1888. 

NOIJMAT.    r<)I,LK(JES. 

Three  scliools  in  the  State  bear  the  name  of  **  normal  college."  They 
areall  youngand  thus  far  the  "norma  1"  element  in  themseems  tobe  more 
pronounced  than  the  "  college."  Information  concerning  them  is  given 
through  advertisements  instead  of  catalogues. 

imXTEU   XOIIMAL   lOLLKGE. 

A  normal  school  was  opened  at  Dexter  in  1880.  In  1888  it  reported 
11  instructors,  300  pupils  preparing  for  teaching,  45  in  the  commercial 
department,  and  a  total  attendance  of  4(K).  The  next  year  500  were  said 
to  be  in  attendance. 

Xo  model  school  is  maintained,  but  its  didactic  classes  are  permitted 
to  visit  the  jniblic  schools  of  Dexter  to  learn  from  the  work  done  in 
them.     The  following  is  taken  from  the  announcement: 

The  plan  of  tbo  roiirsns  of  study  is  modeled  after  that  (»f  the  best  iioriiial  sehools 
in  the  West.  The  full  eourso  includes  three  years,  but  each  year's  eourao  is  a  unit 
in  itself  from  whieh  students  regularly  p-aduate,  llio  first  year  is  a  eourse  of 
common  branches,  the  second  an  advanced  eourse,  the  third  a  eompleto  course.  The 
firet  and  second  years  lead  each  to  a  diploma,  the  third  to  a  dijdoma  andau  elemen- 
tary didactic  degree. 

The  necessary  bran<'lies  for  Stat^cortifieate  and  dii)loma  are  ineluded  in  the  full 
three  years'  course.  An  idea  of  the  hi^h  standard  maintained  may  l>e  gotten  from 
the  fact  that  an  applicant  is  re«iuirod  to  have  the  (lualitlcation  necessary  for  a  high 
grade  first-class  certificate  before  entering  upon  the  second  year  or  advanced  course. 

It  is  the  largest  normal  college  in  central  Iowa.  It  is  amtmg  the  most  thoroughly 
equipped  of  any  school  in  the  State.  The  building  is  the  largest  exclusively  nor- 
mal building  in  the  h>tate. 

It  maintains  six  different  departments. 

WKSTEIIX    NORMAL   COLM-(^K. 

This  college  is  practically  the  creation  of  Mr.  AVilliam  M.  Croan. 
lie  purchased  the  property  in  1884,  when  only  65  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  school;  four  years  later  it  was  said  that  the  enrollment  had  risen 
to  IVom  400  to  700  during  each  of  its  live  annual  terms,  and  in  188l)--90 
the  entire  li^t  f(n'  the  year  was  repoi*ted  as  oA-er  3,000. 

Mr.  Cronn  is  now  only  ill  years  old,  was  horn  in  Indiana,  became  ro- 
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bust  by  early  fieu'm  work,  and  by  self-support  acquired  pusli  and  tact 
and  confidence  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  wills.  He  be- 
came a  graduate  of  Anderson  Normal  School,  and  a  student  of  Presi- 
dent Burgess  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  University.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  graded  schools,  and  county  superintendent  before  assuming 
charge  of  the  Shenandoah  school. 

The  faculty  of  this  young  college  is  said  to  be  "composed  of  the 
ablest,  most  practical,  and  exi)eriencod  teachers  in  the  country,"  "si^e- 
cialists  in  every  department."  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  there 
are  no  examinations  for  admission.  Its  collegiate  course  of  study,  as 
remarkable  as  the  history  of  the  coll(»ge,  is  as  follows: 


Course. 


Scientific 


Classics  a. 


First  torni  (10 
•wcH-ka). 


(ieomi'trv 

Goolopy 

CaL'sar  'or    <.i**r- 

ninn. 
£ngIi.skIIi(*tory 


Seconil  t«!riu 
(10  weokH). 


Third  term 
.(10  weeks). 


yourth  term 

(10  WOfkH). 


Fifth  term 
(H  weeks. ) 


lViiiii.iiiHhi]i . . 


Trigounnu'try  ..    Aiinlytical  j  Astronomy '  Surveying. 

Chemistry ,  l*hy.-<i«:H Bot;iuy ZoSlogy. 

Ciirsar  or    Gcr-     Virgil  or  Mnrie  Virnir  nr  Wil-  i  CiceroorWll- 

Stuart.  helm  Tfll helm  TelL 


lit- 


man. 

KnifliHh    litrra-     Knulish    litcra-  Aiiu«rii-an 

tun*.                  I      tun*.                  I  eratum. 

Yor.ll  musif Drawing I)i«la('tir.H 

Tsychology '  Logio ICthicH  and  a-s-  j  rolitical    ecou-     Literary  crlti' 

'                                       tlictics omy.                  ^    cism. 

Horatro Taeit uh Juvenal. 


Political  e0On« 

omy,  review. 

Didactics. 


Sallust Cirero 

(j reek  grammar  •  Homer j  SoiihooIeM il!)i«r-hylu.H Demosthenea. 

Chuuoer Spi-ncer Muton Shakosiiearo  ...    Shakespeare. 


a  Public  lectures  at  thorloso  of  each  term. 


liI<;iir.AXl)   TAKK    NORMAL   CoLLE(fF.. 


This  institution  was  opened  September  2,  1890.  Its  president,  O. 
H.  Longwell,  a.  m.,  is  a  graduat*^  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
(at  Valparaiso),  a  teacrher  of  experience  in  coinnion  schools,  in  the 
Sonthern  Iowa  Normal  School  at  Bloomftold,  and  as  x>riii<Jil>id  in  the 
Western  Normal  College. 

This  college  is  located  in  Dos  Moines,  and  the  cam^ms  consists  of  10 
acres.  The  main  building  tor  g(»neral  school  imi'iioses  is  surrounded 
by  dormitories,  halls,  and  i)rivate  residences.  It  is  thought  that  no 
such  institution  in  the  State  ever  opened  its  first  term  with  so  large  a 
number  of  students.    Over  300  were  soon  enrolled. 

The  dcp.irtiiKMits  announced  are  preparatory,  didactic,  scientifie, 
classical,  literary,  kindergarten,  model  school,  commercial,  civil  engi- 
neering, musical,  fine  art,  telegraphic,  electrical,  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, pharmacy,  medical,  and  law. 

President  liOngwell  says: 

The  faculty  is  coinpo.ied  of  tho  ablest  tcjachors  in  tho  country — not  hoys  and  'girls 
who  have  to  demonstrate  whotlicr  they  can  toach  ornot.hntof  niiddlo-agedmenond 
womon  who  havcjnadu  a  success  in  tlio  schoolroom.  Great  earo  has  been  oxeroised 
in  choosing  men  and  '\V4imcn  avIio  are  well  educated  and  who  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  teach. 

No  school  in  Iowa  has  a  finer  library  or  is  better  «5quipped  wilh  all  kinds  of 
apparatus  thaa  Highland  Park  Xonnal  C-oUege. 

No  other  normal  college  in  Iowa  is  so  directly  accessible  C^c^yci.  ^3^. 
parts  of  the  State  or  has  a  financial  basis  so  ivvW  ol  BbVVvvce^'^V*  \i^av«\afc» 
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Young  as  Highland  Park  Xormiil  College  was,  its  second  catalogue 
contained  the  names  of  81C  different  students,  representing  every 
eountyin  Iowa  and  thirteen  States  and  Territories.  The  number  iu  its 
third  catalogue  (1892-'93)  is  l,2r»ii,  and  they  now  come  from  seventeen 
States  and  Temtories,  Of  these  2  arc  now  enrolled  as  senior  das- 
sieals,  10  senior  scientifics,  2."5  senior  didaclirs,  4  in  elassiral  depart- 
ment^ 25  in  scientific;  department,  499  in  didactic  department,  and  t^*2 
iu  the  business  departuu^nt. 

It  is  ])()ssible  that  commissions  of  impiiry  will  be  sent  tVom  other 
colleges  to  Highland  to  as(»ertain  how  such  an  attendance  is  secured. 
The  range  of  studies  furnishes  a  partial  answer,  but  there  is  evidently, 
also,  a  rare  ijower  of  **push"  iu  that  institution. 

The  following  i)aragraphs  are  taken  fiom  its  last  catalogue: 

Tin:   MANACiEMKNT. 

Tlie  triifitces  of  nighlAnd  Park  Nornial  CnHoge  fully  realized  that  ]>Uos  of  brick 
and  mortar  do  not  make  a  coUege.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious 
of  the  fact  thiit  the  eciuipmoutiiy  tlie  luuuagcniciil,  iiud  the  faculty  T^'oulil  lar<:ely  do- 
tonuino  tho  bucccjss  of  the  Kchi>«»l.  Who  shouM  phm  the  .i<-comuiod:itions;  who 
fihould  look  aft«r  the  cqnii>])ing  of  the  collojice;  Avho  should  select  the  faculty;  yrlio 
should  outline  the  coursi^A  of  study;  who,  in  a  ^vord,  bhouhl  bo  rhoscii  to  place  this 
new  i-ntcri)riso  properly  before  the  people  of  the  country  and  direct  iiud  whapo  its 
policy?  After  cutcrtJiiuiu^  mauy  propositious  fioni  s<ho«»ls  uud  iiion,  this  impor- 
tant work  was  cntrurstcd  to  O.  II.  Lougwell,  at  thai  time  prin<ip:il  of  the  Western 
Nonnal  Colli?ge,  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  generally  coiKsidered  one  of  tlie  lu'st 
teachers  and  all  round  8ch<»ol  men  in  the  AVcst.  President  Lnn.!;w«d]  enieml  ui)on 
his  duties  in  connection  with  Highland  Park  Normal  (.'ollege,  iMareli  ],  isitO,  and 
the  unparalleled  Ruccess  of  the  institution  is  the  best  evidence  that  is  neech'd  of  his 
abUity  to  plan,  organize,  direct  and  carry  to  a  successful  issuo  the  work  of  a  great 
school. 

TlIK    AIM    OF   THE    hCllOOI.. 

The  aim  of  the  seho<d  is  ti»  give  a  thorough  cdncaticm  iu  any  hramh  in  the  short- 
est time  jicssihle,  and  with  the  least  loss  of  vitality.  This  is  why  the  school  has 
been  .^•.>  ])0])ular  from  tho  very  day  of  its  opening.  Highland  Park  Normal  r'ollcL'e 
has  never  UKule  a  promi'*!^  she  has  not  kept;  hIio  has  never  nuub'  a  sfatiniint  she 
does  not  stand  ready  to  verify*  Those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  i»rivilei::o 
know  that  tho  schotd  is  all  that  it  is  advertised  to  Ik?.  It  is  no  longer  an  exjieri- 
meiit.  On  the  other  baud,  it  is  considere<l  everywhere  the  greatest  success  ever 
iichieveil  in  educational  enterprises.  A  niemb(?r  of  the  board  uttered  a  greater  truth 
probably  than  he  thought  when  he  answered,  on  being  asked  the  canse  of  tlie  unpar- 
alleled su(\'ess  fd'  the  school,  "We  have,"  said  he,  "what  the  people  want.  A  i»rac- 
tical  Nchoid  with  all  the  sham  eliminated." 

Some  of  the  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

The  didactic  can  rat: 

m 

JL'NIOll  YEAK. 


I'iirit  In  nil. 


Sceoud  temi. 


Aritlimotic. 
firainntiir' 


Aritliiiirtic. 
V .  S.  lii.^tori'. 
\l'\\l\wv  Kni^Iisli. 
(frthnisinphy.  /  ii/fxiiiHon. 

J\mmtuiHhlp.  *  J>id:irtii  H. 


Third  tirm.  Fourth  t.-nn. 


Al«;ehru.  Alsiibra. 

Anatomy   Rud  pliyMiol-      lU»t;uiy. 

o;;v.    '  '  '■   libftoric. 

rdu'lnvic.  i  rMMikKciniiig. 
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First  tcnn. 


Algebra. 

Natxirn]  philospby. 
Latin  cmDiinar. 
Knglliin  hist 017. 
UiBtiiry  of  ulamtinn. 


The  didactic  r«iir«r— ccmtinvuiL 


SEXIOU  YKAli. 


tM)C<md  trrni. 


GeoTnetry. 
('hpmi»tiy. 
liHtiii  rowltT. 
Folitiral  economy. 
Mental  philoHOphy. 


Third  tenu. 


iii'omctryaud  trignuoni' 

ftrj-. 
Zoology  and  astronomy. 
CiL-Hiir. 

ICnKlinh  literftt-nro. 
Si'iooco  ut'odiication. 


Foiirtli  term. 


Tri^nomotry  and  laud 

surveying. 
Goolo;;y. 

Ku;rliKh  1it«iraturo. 
PiTsiMM-l  i  vo  drawing. 


XoTE. — Gormua  or  Frecrli  may  be  olort<;d  for  Latin  iu  tlio  abovucourai-, 


Thv  Hfieniifiv  otnirse. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Fintt  term. 


AI|^>brft. 

?7attiral  idiflonophy. 
Latin  irramroar. 
EngliHh  liidtory. 
Penmanabip. 


Second  tt'rm. 


Geometry. 

Theorcti'rnl  rbcmislry. 
Latin  f^mmar. 
£n>;IiHli  litcnitnrr. 

IhdHCUOA. 


ThinI  term. 


Fourtli  term. 


Gooinrlry  aud  trig<moui- '  Tri{;onomelr3'. 
ptry.  B<itniiy. 


Analytical  chnniibtry. 

C'jrMjiV. 

Eoflliah  litorature. 

Tcachcni'  traiiiiug. 


CaMUU-. 

Ainoricnn  literature. 

I>ra«ring. 


SICNIOU  VEAi:. 


Analytical  geom<itry. 
PhvBica. 
Virpila  vKnoid. 
Geminil  liiatory. 
Uiatory  of  cda'cation. 


Cak'ulus. 

IMiy ftioM and  microscopy. 
Vifjtii's  JCnisid. 
I'tilitii'al  economy. 
Men  till  pliiliiHop'iiy. 


Astronomy. 
Zoology. 

Lo^jic. 

Si'ieuce  of  eilnration. 


Land    surveying    and 

civil  ongiuVering. 
(lifihiiiv. 
»SuI1uhL 

Monti  iiliiloA(»phy. 
PcrMprctivc  drawing. 


Note. — German  or  FrcuHi  may  1n>  c]oct«><l  in  tlie  aljovc  oourso  iu  tbu  jdaco  of  I.atiu. 

Tfw  litei'iirif  mumc, 
JI^-IOU  YEAli. 


First  term. 


German. 

Enclii^b  pmmmar. 
LaBii  pmminnr. 
KnjflisTi  history. 
Penmanship. 


.'second  term. 


German. 
Ilifjiior  Kn^liKh. 
Latin  r«;iiler. 
EnsIiHli  litcr.iturc. 
Didsirtics. 


Third  tenu. 


M.tiiiiStiuirt. 

Itlictori.'. 

r;i'sar. 

ICnclish  literature. 

Vucul  mnsir. 


l-'tiurth  tcnn. 


Wilhilm  TiOl. 

lilic.tnric. 

(';r'H:ir. 

Am«Ti<-nn  litrrntnre. 

ElcH'iition. 


SKNIOU  YEAR. 


(iO(th«T'*4  Faust. 
Ffwich. 
Viriiil'M  JFsUvid. 
Oononil  history. 
Uist^irv  of  (rtlucat  ion. 


Geometry. 
French. * 
Vlrjiil's  j=Eueid. 
Politl<'al  iTonomy 
rhih»li»j;y. 


Astrnnoniy 

Fn-nch. 

ric^TO. 

I^'jric. 

Drawing. 


(ioiiloc;y  or  botany. 

Fnnich'. 

Sallust. 

Monil  idiilosophy. 

I  INrsjMctive. 
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JTic  clasttical  course. 


JUNTOU  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Greek  f^'Ainmar. 
Tlrci'l  H  iEncld. 
EiiKliHh  hUtory* 

Foniuanship. 


Sotiomi  temi. 


Gr»H?k  rendiT. 
Oicoro's  orntionn. 
Greek  bistorv. 
Hi^hpr  Engfiiih. 
Didactici). 


Third  t«  nil. 


Xcno))hou*s  AiiiihuHiH. 
Sail  UK  t 

Koiiiaii  iiiHU>r>-. 
Philo.Hophy  of  rht-toric. 
Vocal  iiiuuic. 


Fourth  term. 


XrDophon's  AnalMwis. 

Tacit  iifl. 

Grcfk  and  Komon  lit- 

oratorc. 
Modem  hintory. 
£l<Hrution. 


SKXIOK  YKAK. 


IIomor'H  Iliad. 

llorarc. 

Heutnl  pliiloAophy. 

Sociology. 

History  of  i>duoation. 


Soidioclcfl. 

Horace. 

Political  economy. 

E  vidcucoA  of  ChriHtian- 

itv. 
Philolopy. 


AertchyluM. 

Livy.  ' 

Ix>gic. 

Ilixtory  of  jihiloHopliy 

Drawing. 


DciiiostlicncB. 

Juvenai. 

Afiiral  pliiloBopby. 

International  law. 

I*crHpc<"tive. 


Tlic  olaflsical  courso  is  a  continuation  of  tho  Hciontifio  course,  and  leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.).  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  comi)let«  the 
Boieutific  course  before  entering  this  course,  nor  are  any  examinntionH  fur  entrance 
re(|uircd.  Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  \vho  have  had  suAicieut  preparation 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  can  do  so. 

The  ehvtrival  tiujituvrimj  course. 
Jl'MOll  YKAK. 


First  term. 


Algebra. 
Phynics. 
Chemintry. 
Free-hand  drawing. 
ThiKiry  of  eloctricity  and 
shopworli. 


S<K-ond  term. 


Geometry. 
Phynicrt.* 
ChemiMtry. 

Insirumcnial  drawing. 
Theory  of  elcctririty  and 
hhopwork. 


Thlnl  term. 


Gconu*try  and  trigonom- 
etry. 
Elwtrica]  i-n  gin  coring. 
Chemical  lalMiratory. 
Design  in  i;  and  dr.iw'ing. 
Seminary  and  Khop\ffrk. 


Fuiirth  terra. 


Tri;;"noniotry. 
J'li\sic.\]  lalii)ratory. 
C^lK'niicisl  lahiiraton-. 
Dfsigniiiu  :ind  drawing. 
^Iat«rial.s  of  cuUHtruc- 
tion. 


SKNIOU  YKAK. 


Analyti<'al  gc<»metry. 
Phynicid  lalioratory. 
Gehiian  or  Fnmch. 
Btoam  lK»iler. 
Shopwork   And   dynamo 
tending. 


(!^a1culus. 

Physical  laboratory. 
German  or  Fi-cncli". 
Mechanics  of  engineer- 
ing. 
Machine  dcitiguing. 


Descriptive  geonietry. 
Pl>ysi<-s. 

Gei'nian  or  French. 
Mecliauics  of  engineer- 
ing. 
£K-ctrical  thi'urv. 


I 


Di'ftrriptive  geometry. 
I'livf'i'  s. 

(icruKin  or  FrtMJch. 
Steam  engine  and  other 

motur.s. 
Conlract.s,       spocificA- 

tions.   and  mauage- 

uient  of  plants. 


rrom  the.  above  rotirsc  it  will  bo  seen  tbat  >v(»  have  aiTanirod  for  a.-*  tborough 
and  practical  a  course  in  cluctricul  cngiucering  as  i^  given  in  any  of  tlie  Hchoola  of 
this  cuuutiy. 
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The  civil  cufjincering  course, 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Aljrebrn. 

Naiiirttl  pliilcwophy. 
y.ii'^lkih  granimur. 
Draw  ill  <;. 


Second  tvmi. 


Geomotry. 

Theoretical  chemistry. 
Rhctorir. 
Drawing. 


Third  term. 


Fourth  term. 


trigo- 


Geouietry    and 

noinetry. 
Analytical  chcniiHtry. 
Uholoric. 
DcHcrliitive  geometry. 


Tri;5oiionietry. 

Bot'iiny. 

Field  eu^in(H>rlnK. 

DeHeriplivc  gcomotry. 


I 


SENIOR  TEAR. 


Aualyticiil  geometry. 
liaiirrNid  eDgineeriug,  lo- 
cation, ana  earthwork, 
rhyftics. 

German  or  French. 
DvHcrixitive  geometry. 


Caloulnn. 

Railroad    engineering, 

compntations,  audof- 

fico  work. 
PhysicH  and  met^liauica. 
Gorman  or  French. 
Descriptive  geometry. 


Civil  engineering,  me- 
clianic8  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Sanitary  engineering. 

Mechanics  and  astron- 
omy. 

German  or  French. 

General  enirineoring, 
spcciH  cations. 


Civil  engineering,  dy- 
namics' of  engineer- 
ing. 

English  literature. 

(icolot:y. 

(ionnan  or  French. 

Speeiticatious  and  esti* 
mates. 


30(>5  lA- 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Iowa  A|ri*icultural  (-ollege  arose  from  a  fact  and  from  a  fancy 
born  oi'  tlie  fa(!t.  The  fact  was  undeniable  that  the  g:raduates  of  lit4>r- 
ary  colle^j^es  rarely  devoted  their  lives  to  manual  labor,  and  when  they 
did  so  it  was  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  The  illegitimate  fancy 
represented  the  literary  college  as  <' indirectly,  but  most  effectually,^ 
teaching  the  student  "  to  abhor  labor  and  despise  the  laborer.'" 

"Three  or  four  young  men  who  had  worked  their  way  through  long* 
years  of  weary  toil  into  the  legislature  of  their  adopted  State"  were 
determined  to  found  one  college  where  "all  students  should  be  required 
to  labor  as  a  part  of  the  coui^e  of  instruction,  thus  making  labor  hon- 
orable.'' 

THE  SUCCESS  OV  1858. 

The  project  met  with  determined  opposition  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  agreed  to  only  after  the  most  persistent  (>fforts  of 
its  friends  had  been  exerted  to  the  utmost.  "  We  succeeded,"  said 
Ex-Lieut  Gov.  Gue,  "in  getting  the  organic  act  with  the  appropriation 
of  §10,000,  a  sum  barely  suflicient  to  purchase  a  farm  upon  which  to 
build  up  the  college.^  It  was  six  years,  however,  before  any  further 
aid  could  be  obtained  from  the  State.  That  act  of  1858  provided 
further  that  each  student  of  the  college  sliould  engage  in  manual  labor 
not  less  than  two  hours  in  winter  or  three  in  summer. 

THE  NATIONAL  LAM)  (iRANT  OF  ISG'i. 

Congress  granted  to  each  State  (not  in  rebellion)  30,000  acres  of  land 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  that  body,  for  "  the  endowment, 
supi)ort,  and  maint«nan(!e  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  witlnmt  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legishitures  of  the  States  may  j^rescribe,  in  order  to  i)romotethe  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  cLisses  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life.'" 

One-tenth  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  those  lands  could  be 


*Ad(lrt*8s«rs  at  the  opcniii«;  of  the  AgricnU.unil  (!one;;;r,  March  17, 18^9,  p.  6. 
'^ArtdnsM  at  oj)oiiiD;Lr  of  the  Agricultural  Colloge,  p.  7. 
'Agricultural  hiud-gruut  net,  1862,  hcc.  4. 
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ased  by  the  State  for  the  purchase  of  sites  for  experimental  faruis,  but 
otherwise  it  must  be  maintained  forever  undiminished.  The  interest 
of  it  was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  college, 
but  not  for  buildings. 

IOWA  ACCEPTS  THE  niFT  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS. 

The  Iowa  legislature,  convened  in  special  session,  accepted  the  grant 
in  September,  1862.  Most  of  the  lands  were  promptly  selected.  The 
State  was  unable  to  do  more  for  the  college  at  that  time. 

A  PRKLIMIXAKY  TERM,  1808-69. 

The  trustees  were  not  ready  to  choose  a  president  until  1807.  Hons. 
B.  F.  Gue, William  M.  Stone,  John  liussell,  and  Peter  Melcndy  were  ap- 
I>ointed  to  organize  the  college.  The  experience  of  others  was  of  little 
service  to  them ;  the  growth  of  tlic  five  agi'icultural  colleges  then  in 
existence  furnished  few  hints  of  value.  Out  of  12  candidates  within 
the  State  and  17  beyond  its  borders  they  selected  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch, 
tlien  a  United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  and  formerly,  for  some 
years,  the  principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Kormal  School.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position,  to  enter  upon  its  full  duties  at  the  end  of  his  sena- 
torial term,  March  4,  18C9.  Nevertheless,  he  came  to  Iowa  in  1868, 
devised  a  course  of  study  for  the  college,  made  suggestions  as  to  the 
first  building  and  its  equipments,  and  organized  a  preliminary  term, 
which  commenced  October  25,  to  prepare  prospective  freshmen  for  the 
first  lull  college  year. 

PrtESlDENT  A.  S.  WELCH'S  ADMINISTRATION,  180i)-83. 

A  large  assembly  greeted  President  Welch  at  his  inauguration,  on 
the  broad  i)rairie,  March  17,  1809.  He  pledged  himsc^lf  to  a  candid  ex- 
pression of  his  own  views  and  to  a  faithful  performance  of  duties  im- 
posed ui)on  him.  The  plan  of  organization  seemed  to  him  to  commit 
the  college  "  to  the  promotion  of  tw^o  great  and  salutary  educational 
reforms."  "One  of  these,"  he  said,  "is  the  withdrawal  of  the  ancient 
classics  from  the  place  of  honor  which  they  have  largely  held  in  our  col- 
lege curricula  and  the  liberal  substitution  of  those  branches  of  natural 
science  which  underlie  the  industries  of  this  beautiful  State.  The  other 
is  the  free  admission  of  young  women,  on  equal  terms  with  young  men, 
to  all  the  privileges  and  lion(»rs  which  the  institution  can  bestow." 

Tin:  WOKK  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BROADENS. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  demand  for  Latin  caused  that  to  be  added 
to  the  French  and  German  introduced  at  first.  A  liberal  number  and 
amount  of  belh^s  Ictt res  studies  were  admitted  to  the  curriculum,  but 
often  with  more  or  less  hesitancy  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  college, 
the  fiicalty,  the  trustees,  and  of  its  natural  constituency.    The  sciences^ 
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especially  tboso  obviously  aiid  soinewliat  directly  related  to  the  indus- 
tries, took  a  i)erinanent  place  in  the  college  at  once  and  bavo  steadily 
maiutaiued  it. 

The  State  legislature?  in  1858  evidently  intended  to  make  tlie  college 
strictly  agiicultural  by  enacting  tbo  following: 

Tho  ccmrsc  of  iiiHtnictiou  in  said  collogo  shaU  includo  the  follu'wing  brauclics,  to 
wit:  Natural  iihilosophy,  clieuiistry,  botany,  liorticulturo,  fruit  growing,  forestry, 
animal  and  vegetable  anatomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  meteorology,  entomology,  zo- 
ology, the  veterinary  art,  plain  mensuration,  leveling,  surveying,  bi>okkeex)ing,  and 
such  meelianic  arts  as  arc  directly  connected  witli  agriculture.  Also,  such  other 
studies  as  tho  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  not  iiucousistent  with  tho 
purposes  of  this  act.  > 

The  acceptance  of  tbo  Federal  land  grant  in  1SG2  coiinnitted  tbe 
State  to  a  material  broadening  of  the  scope  of  tbo  college.  Tbis  en- 
largement was  more  distinctly  provided  for  in  18S2  by  tbe  direct  repeal 
of  tbe  provisicm  of  1858  and  tbe  enactment — 

That  there  shall  be  adoptinl  and  taught  at  the  8tate  Agricultural  College  a 
broad,  liberal,  and  practical  course  of  study,  in  which  tbe  leading  branches  of  learn- 
ing shall  relate  to  agriculture  and  tho  mechanic  arts,  and  which  shall  also  embrace 
sneli  other  branches  of  learning  as  will  most  practically  and  liberally  educate  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  i»rofessions  of  life, 
including  military  tactics. 

Tbe  campus,  and  indeed  tbe  college  as  a  wbole,  is  said  to  be  Presi- 
dent Welcb-s  truest  monument.  To  biin  is  attributed  tbe  college  fields 
and  walks  and  buildings  and  artistic  ornamentation.  Tbe  course  of 
study,  too,  was  bis  tbougbt,  as  tbo  best  in  tbe  circumstances.  It  bas 
been  claimed,  indeed,  tbat  "no  one  ever  cbangcd  ]»ut  to  mar  it." 

His  task  would  bave  been  a  dillicult  one  if  be  ba<l  oiilv  bimself  to 
satisfy.  It  was  all  an  exi)eriment,  witb  only  a  few  others  trying  a 
similar  one,  and  witb  a  liberal  sininkling  of  (arovs  or  failures  tbrougli 
tbeir  attempts.  But  tbere  was  also  bis  faculty  to  convince  and  to  lead, 
bis  trustees  to  instruct  and  to  win,  and  tbo  people  of  the  {State  to  please, 
wbile  tbe  plans  in  bis  own  mind  were  often  encircled  by  a  penumbra  of 
doubt.  Tbe  result  of  bis  tbougbt  promises  to  be  tbe  substantial  policy 
of  tbe  college  in  future. 

President  Welcb  resigned  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  during  one  year.  Mr.  Leigb  Ilunt  tbeii  beld  tbe  oflice  from 
February  1,  1885  to  July  1,  188(5. 

THE  PKKSIDKNCV  OF  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  LL.  I).,  lS8<>-'90 

Dr.  Cbamberlain,  a  classical  graduate  of  Western  Eeserve  College, 
and  during  six  years  secretary  of  tbe  Obio  board  of  agriculture,  became 
president  of  tbe  college  July  1,  188G.  His  inaugural  seemed  to  some 
too  belligerent,  witb  rapier  tbrusts  at  tbe  '*  old-time  colleges,"  but  be 
closed  witb  tbe  olive  brancb,  saying: 

But  my  "words  need  give  oflense  to  none  of  you.  There  is  scarcely  an  "old-time 
college"  in  the  State.     All  are  more  or  less  permeated  with  the?  sjiirit  of  tho  ''new 

*  Iowa  Session  Laws  of  1858,  p.  176.    Coilc  of  1873,  sec.  1G21. 
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edncAtion/'  the  "laboratory  method^*  of  instnictinn^  iu  whatever  is  taaght.  All 
have  freely  admitted  moHt  of  the  ''beneficent  scieueos"  into  their  eourses,  and  ore 
trying  to  teach  them  in  a  practical  way.  All,  I  believe,  are  trying  to  give  an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  education ;  to  train  to  do,  and  not  simply  to  bo  or  know.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  give  equal  rights  of  study  to  women.  IJut  most  of  you  are,  very  prop- 
erly, perhaps,  giving  a  larger  share  of  your  attention  to  language  and  literature,  and 
to  introspective  and  retrospective  studies,  than  is,  in  the  opinion  of  trust^^es  and 
&culty,  authorized  hero  by  the  spirit  of  the  Congressional  and  legislative  acts  that 
gave  us  our  endowments. 

•  •  «  *  »  W  Jf 

We  shall  all  have  more  students  than  wo  can  properly  care  for.  Tliose  who  desire 
an  extended  literary  and  classical  course,  with  less  of  jiractiral  science,  will  natur- 
ally come  to  you,  JuHt  as  those  who  desire  extended  courses  in  the]>liysical  sciences  and 
large,  facilities  for  drill  in  their  useful  applications,  but  less  of  literary  culture,  will 
naturally  come  to  us.* 

MISArrUKHEXSIOXS   CORRKCTKD. 

An  important  i)art  of  the  work  ot  Dr.  Chamborlain  has  been  to  cor- 
rect misapprehensions  and  misstatements  eoncerninj?  the  college.  A 
few  months  affo  a  sheaf  of  these  was  frleaned  by  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  a  former  citizen  of  the  State  and  made  public  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

The  agricultural  college,  organized  by  the  Statt*  live  or  six  years  ago  (1),  and 
supported  by  the  sale  (2)  of  land  donated  by  the  Government,  has  not  developed 
great  ca]iacity  for  instruction  in  agricultural  labor  (3)  and  science,  either  becaase 
no  sufficient  system  of  iustniction  has  been  devised  (4),  or  because  the  intestine  con- 
troversies among  the  trnstecH,  presidents,  and  professors  (5)  have  retarded  its  growth 
and  obstructed  its  usefulness. 

President  Chamberlain  endeavors  to  i)rcserve  the  truth  of  history  by 
the  following  reply  in  his  report  to  his  board  of  trustees: 

(1)  DATE   OP   OmiANIZATION. 

"Organized  by  the  State  five  or  six  or  years  ago.*'  The  facts  are  that  the  State 
act  established  tlic  agricultural  college  thirty-one  years  ago;  the  Ctmgressional 
grant,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  laid  the  basis  for  the  mechanical  and  military  depart- 
ments, and  strengthened  the  agricultural ;  and  the  college  in  its  present  form  was 
opened  for  instruction  twenty -one  years  ago. 

(2)  MOI>E   OF   Pl'PPORT. 

**  Supported  by  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  Government.*'  Tlu^  great  wis- 
dom of  our  trustees'  management  of  the  Congi^essional  laud  grant  lay  iu  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  sell  the  land,  like  most  other  States,  at  50  to  70  cents  per  aere,  but 
leased  it  at  8  per  cent  annually,  iu  advanre,  on  an  a)>]»raisal  of  about  $3  per  acre — far 
higher  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  sold  i'or  then. 

(3)  KIND   OF   INSTRUCTION    KKQCIKED. 

"Has  not  developed  great  ca])aeity  for  instruction  iu  agricultural  labor  and 
science.*'  An  untold  damage  to  this  and  every  other  agricultural  college  has  grown 
out  of  the  above  aKSumption,  that  our  chief  or  only  mission  is  to  give  ''instruction 
iu  agricultural  labor,''  to  tea<"h  mere  farm  processes,  ordinary  hand  work,  requiring 

iPresident  Chamberlain's  Inaugural  Address,  X)P'  >B,  27. 
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morely  knack  and  x>nictico.  Tliis  assumption  bus  Lnrt  us  with  the  fanners.  They 
Lave  said:  'Tnlcss  yon  do  that  chiefly  you  pervert  truKt  funds,"  It  hjia  hnrt  ua 
ivith  thoso  who  desire  other  tcelinological  and  Bcientifie  InKtruction.  They  havo 
said:  **As  you  teach  only  agriculture,  wo  ivill  go  el.seAvhere.''  The  mischief  lias 
lurked  partly  in  the  name  "Agricultural  College;"  a  partial,  inadequate,  miisleading 
name,  adopted,  not  by  Congress,  but  afterward,  simply  for  hn-vity.  Three  things, 
not  one  alone,  are  required  in  our  organic  law — agriculture,  nierhanic  arts,  military 
tactics.  *  *  *  In  absolute  fidelity  to  the  letter  ands})irit  of  our  organic  laws,  as 
passed  by  Congress  and  State  legislature,  are  all  the  aifairs  of  this  college,  iinan- 
cial,  lit<Tary,  scientitie,  and  practical,  now  managed.  Not  sini]d<'  processes  in  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  learned  better  and  more  cheajdy  in 
shop  or  on  farm;  not  these  do  we  teach  largely,  but  related  scienct*.  underlying  jirin- 
ciplcSy  and  processes  too  intricate  or  diflficult  for  the  unskilled,  uneducated  laborer. 

SYSTKM   OV  INSTKVCmOX   DEVISKl). 

"  Either  because  no  suflicicnt  system  of  instruction  has  been  devised."  Our  sys- 
tem is  tlio  result  of  the  best  efl'orts  of  the  wisest  educators  in  the  New  World  and  the 
Old  for  nearly  a  century.  Industrial  education  is  a  century  old.  Agricultural  edu< 
cation  in  colleges  is  not  half  a  century  old. 

(4)  IXTKSTIXK   (;OXTROVERSIES. 

"Or  because  the  int4>stine  ccmtroversies  among  the  trustees,  ]>residents,  and  x>ro- 
fessors,"  etc.  From  all  I  can  learn  there  has  been  less  controversy,  fewer  changes  in 
faculty,  and  greater  st^'adiness  in  jmrpose  here  than  in  most  State  institutions, 

(5)  OBSTRrCTF.n   l'.SKFir.XE8S. 

''Have  retarded  its  growth  and  obslructe<l  its  usefulness.'*  Its  growth  has  been 
retarded  only  by  the  ca])acity  of  its  doimitories  and  accommodations.  •>  *  *  its 
usefulness  has  not  been  obstructed.  Eighteen  classes  have  gnulunted  173,  L'6  per 
year  on  tin.' average.  This  year's  class  [of  1889]  graduated  4. ">  members  and  .*>  see- 
ond-degree  graduates  in  the  course — the  largest  classiutliehistory  of  the  college. 

THE    COLLEGE   ATMOSPHEKK,    INIHTSTJJIAL. 

The  statistics,  us  furnished  by  the  college,  seem  to  show  that  its 
iDflueiiee  is  very  liivorahle  to  the  manual  iudiistrie.s.  One-third  of  its 
students  in  tlie  lower  classes  entered  the  <!olle^e  to  ])rei)are  for  indus- 
trial lif«»;  ni(»rethan  one-half  of  its  paduates  before  1S<S()  became  indus- 
trialists, and  two-thirds  of  its  latest  alumni  inteiul  to  do  so.  They 
may  not  jjive  tlieir  lives  to  the  plow  or  to  the  plane;  they  may  find  it 
moro  congenial  and  more  profitalde  to  become  editors  of  agricultural 
papers,  business  superintendents,  or  civil  engineers.  The  college  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  just  such  intellectual  spheres  of  indus- 
trial life. 

THE   rorRSES   OF   STUDY. 


Tlie  subfreshman  classes  were  dispensed  with  about  five  years  ago. 

It  lias  been  found,  however,  tlmt  c(nintry  boys  can  not  bo  properly 

tau^'-ht  at  lioim*  in  '•  beginning  algebra,  advanced  grammar,  pliysioh)gy, 

and  United  StnU^i^  history y-'  and  a  half  year  \a  a^^avw \\vi\v>lvbvllo  tUeae, 
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The  coUege  course  is  built  upou  common -seliool  studies,  sucli  as  arc 
named  above,  and  incbidcs  instruction  in  such  arts  and  applied  sciences 
as  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  veterinary  science,  civil, 
mechauical,  and  eleetriciil  engineering,  military  science  and  tactics,  and 
domestic  economy.  These  stndi(*s  seem  to  be  specilically  required  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  following  are  believed  to  be  re(iuired  by  implica- 
tion: Pure  mathematics,  chemistry,  x>bysics,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
entomology,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  (animal  and  vegetable),' 
and  political,  social,  and  economic  science. 

Hhetoric,  elocution,  literature,  English  and  general  history,  history 
of  civilization,  i)sychology,  civics  or  civil  government,  and  ethics,  in- 
cluding Sabbath  sermons  or  lectures,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  as  needful  in  training  students  to  become  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, and  patriotic  citizens. 

Among  studies  permitted  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  3862,  this  college 
offers  (not  requires)  one  year  of  Latin  to  the  gentlemen  and  two  to  the 
ladies.  Also  one*  year  and  a  half  either  of  French  or  German.  Latiu 
is  offered  and  taught  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  general 
otructure  and  principles  of  language  in  general  and  tin*,  etymology 
and  meaning  of  English  words,  especially  compounds  and  scientiQc 
words  and  terms. 

One  year  of  French  is  required  of  the  engineering  students.  German 
is  offered,  especially  to  students  wlio  make*  chemical,  i)hysical,  or 
biological  science  prominent  in  their  course.  To  the  ladies  more  work 
in  Latin,  French,  and  German  is  offered,  partly  because  teaching  is  as 
yet  the  chief  and  the  best-paying  industry  f<n'  unmarried  women,  and 
a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  these  languages  helps  them  to  secure 
l)etter  iM)sitions  as  teachers.  ^Fusic^ — sight  i*eadiug  of  notes  with  the 
voice  is  taught  as  an  excellent  means  of  mental  drill,  and  in  order  to 
fit  students  ti)  be  teiw.hers  in  tlie  best  public  schools  and  for  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  in  life.' 

Tlie  courses  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  agri- 
culturej  and  the  general  course  in  the  sciences  related  to  the  Indus- 
trie's require  four  years  for  their  comjiletion.  TIioso  in  veterinaiy 
science  and  in  domestic  economy  are  two-year  courses. 

The  si)ecial  summer  school  of  science  in  lSi»0  embraced  instruction 
in  botany,  i>liysics,  chemistry,  zoiilogy,  and  entomology,  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice. 

TUK   <U)LLKGE   CAMPT^S   AND   FARM. 

Most  of  the  campus  and  farm  was  sin^ured  in  1859.  The  campus 
proper  embraces  about  lliO  acres  and  the  farm  nearly  8(K)  near  Ames. 
One  of  the  early  college  trustees  says  of  this  phice  as  he  saw  it  less  than 
thirty  years  ago: 

I  peineiiibor  well  iijy  tiijst  visiMo  tln8si)«)t.  "     V>\\v;^>^^v>Yf^A\\v^'^v»W\v:v;v*^V«r^ 

^President  CbamberlMu,  in  3I;ir8liiillto\vu  Tiuioii-Vl«\>uViVv<i«tu,  >lv\\J»>^»^  "^^  YJif^i- 
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Railroad  was  projected.  "  ^  ^  It  Beemod  to  mo  that  it  must  luivo  1)ccn  selected 
OS  a  idiico  of  exile,  where  students  would  some  day  be  hnnisluMl  remote  from  civili- 
zatiou  and  its  utteudant  temptutious  to  study  nature  in  its  native  wildness.  Stand- 
ing on  the  eminence  where  the  college  now  looms  up  we  could  only  see  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  iu  the  West,  but  almost  as  wild  as  when  Xoah's  ark  floated 
over  a  world  of  water. ^ 

That  area  of  iiii(leveloi)Cil  possibilities  lias  become  a  paradise  of 
civilization.  The  iiist  railroad  to  cross  the  State  runs  through  the 
college  grounds,  while  farins  and  towns  cover  all  the  surrounding 
prairie.  The  college  farm  is  an  experimental  station  for  cultivating 
grains,  grasses,  and  fruits  cultivable  in  Iowa.  The  shrubbery  planta- 
tions, the  grounds  for  forestry  and  the  flower  gardens  are  noteworthy. 
The  biuldings  o.i  the  campus  consist  of  barns,  veterinary  buildings, 
a  creamery,  six  dwelling  houses  for  members  of  the  faculty,  two  board- 
ing cottages,  horticultimil,  chemical,  i)hysical,  zoological  and  engineer- 
ing halls,  a  building  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  and  others 
beside  the  main  college  building  which  is  four  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  158  feet  long  by  112  feet  deep  through  the  wings. 

The  faculty  in  1890  was  as  follows:  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  ll.  d.,  presi- 
dent and  iirofessor  of  i)sychology,  ethics  and  civics;  M.  Stalker,  m.  sc, 

B.  S.,  veterinary  science;  J.  L.  Budd,  M.  H.,  horticulture;  E.  W.  Stan- 
ton, M.  so.,  mathematics  and  political  economy;  I).  S.  Fairchild,  M.  D., 
pathology,  histology,  etc.;  C.  F.  Mount,  C.E.,  civil  engineering;  James 
Bush  Lincoln,  military  science  and  tactics;  Alfred  A.  Bennett,  M.  sc, 
chemistry;  Herbert  Osborn,  m.  sc,  zoology  and  entomology;  J.  C. 
Heiner,  m.  sc,  m.  d.,  physics;  A.  C.  Barrows,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  English 
literature  and  history;  Loren  P.  Smith,  M.  sc,  agiMculture  (farm  super- 
intendent); JVIiss  Lillie  ^r.  Gunn,  French  and  German  (i)receptre8s); 

C.  W.  Scribner,  A.  B.,  m.  e.,  mechanical  engineering;  L.  IF.  Pammel, 
B.  AGR.,  botany;  Mrs.  Elisa  Owens,  domestic  economy;  Miss  Cora 
Marsland,  o.  B.,  elocution  (librarian);  Miss  Margaret  Doolit tic,  Latin 
and  English;  William  R.  Shoemaker,  b.  sc,  assistant  in  mathematics; 
Miss  P]va  F.  Pike,  music  (organist). 

STUDENTS. 

During  the  five  years  1885-90  the  number  of  students  has  been  limited 
only  by  the  ability  to  entertain  them.  That  number  is  now  about  300. 
Thegraduates  in  the  two  years  1880  and  1889  were  as  given  in  theannexed 
table : 


lri8G.        1889. 


In  thu  cuiirau  in  Hcionoe  nnd  agricultnrt* 
In  tho  oourHO  iu  iutM*haniral  oiifj^ineuring. 

lu  the  ruiirno  in  civil  cu^intHsriii;; 

In  tho  latiioa'  coufho 

lo  tlie  course  in  vi^tcriiiarv  Hcienco 


Totiil. 


20  '  24 


3 
3 
7 
4 


4 
5 
4 
7 


37  '  44 


*Hoii,  B.  V.  CtUo^  in  AddreascD  at  tho  Opeuiog  of  the  Agricultural  College,  p.  8. 
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• 

The  eiHlowmcnt  fiiuil  of  the  college  derived  directly  and  indirectly 
from  United  States  grants  is,  in  round  numbers,  665(),0U0.'  The  an- 
nual income  from  national  gifts,  as  increased  by  tlie  Morrill  bill  (which 
has  just  be<*ome  a  law),  is  875,000.  Tbo  amount  appropriated  by  that 
law  was  $15,000  in  1890,  and  is  to  be  enlarged  $1,000  annually  for  ten 
years,  and  to  be  continued  thereafter  at  $25,000  a  year,  making  the 
prospective  annual  receipts  $85,000  from  Federal  sources. 

The  total  amount  given  the  college  by  the  State  is  about  $350,000. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  E.  W.  STANTON  TO  PRESIDENT  W.  M.  BKARDSHEAR, 

1890-Ul. 

At  commencement,  1890,  the  resignations  of  President  Chamberlain 
and  several  professors  were  tendered  and  accepted.  Prof.  Stiinton 
consented  to  act  for  a  time  as  president;  it  was  hoped  by  many  that 
that  temporary  office  would  become  permanent. 

The  year  1891  opened  with  strong  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by 
representatives  of  farming  interests  with  the  course  of  study  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture.  Committees  fi'um  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance,  the 
Butter,  Cheese  and  ¥jf;g  Association,  and  from  the  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  laid  a  very  signilicant  address  upon  the  table  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  January  8.    They  said : 

There  is  no  loiigiT  any  clistiiu'tivoly  agricultural  course,  at  the  colloj^c.  Wo  And 
the  so  called  course  of  scicuce  and  agriculture  has  iu  its  entire  four  years  Imt  forty- 
two  hours  of  required  agriculture.  The  catalogue  recently  issued  shows,  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  x> receded,  that  the  attentiou  given  to  agriculture  in  the 
college  is  decreasing  each  year  until  it  can  uo  longer  be  fairly  considered  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  course.  AVe  find  the  higher  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  o<her  studies,  which  are  at  most  permissive  under  the  law,  occupy- 
ing the  time  and  attention  of  the  student  to  the  almost  entiro  exclnsion  of  studies 
that  by  the  same  law  are  made  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  college  has 
receivetl  its  munitic(>ut  endowment. 

After  commending  the  work  of  the  college  they  a<lded: 

"Without  going  into  details,  we  express  the  conviction  that  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State  imperatively  demand,  iu  addition  to  the  comx>let<)conrse  of  gradua- 
tion, a  two  years'  course  and  a  three  months'  winter  courKe,  to  which  students  shall 
be  eligible  without  regard  to  age  or  education.  Many  of  our  jjcople,  however,  are 
engaged  in  dairy  farming  and  demand  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  sch(»oI.     *     «      • 

We  are  well  aware  that  no  course  of  study,  however  comi)le<e.,  and  no  a])plianco8, 
however  costly  or  perfect,  can  secure  th<;  desired  result  unless  under  tlic  cmitrol  of 
men  who  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  secure.  We 
therefore  regard  the  election  of  president  of  the  college  as  of  etiual  importance 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  alarm  in 
view  of  these  suggestions  of  the  election  of  any  officer  of  the  college  or  any  alnm- 
nub  who  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  i^nst  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  farm 
spirit,  or  who  has  not  earnestly  ])rotested  in'  time  i)ast  against  the  measures  that 
have  brought  tho  department  of  agriculture  of  the  college  into  its  present  doplor- 


*  Each  of  nineteen  States  received  a  larger  land  grant  for  an  agricultural  college 
than  Iowa,  but  the  Iowa  fund  has  been  so  weU  managed  that  only  one  State  has  a 
larger  income  from  that  source. 
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a1»1o  condition.  Wo  hnvo  no  ttynipatliy  with  that  ft^elin^;  which  sccmB  to  prevail 
quite  liiri^rly  niiioug  tho  Silniunna  that  thrir  diplomud  would  take  on  additional  vnluo 
if  th«<  colloj^o  rniild  bo  still  further  divortcd  frniu  its  ori;>;ina1  design  and  tfausformcd 
into  a  nuivcFBity  supported  hy  agricultural  fund*.  We  therefore  lndirve  that  an 
entirely  new  man  nliould  be  ehoKcn,  one  of  well-known  exeeutive  ability  in  theiuun- 
ogenieut  of  au  CMlucatiunal  institution  and  in  entire  lianu'iny  withthrobj«'rt8  Hoaght 
by  thu  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  appointment  of  this  eomniittee.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  eh'rTiou  at'  Dr.  W.  M.  Beardshear  to  tlii^  position  <»f  presidmt  of  tho 
college.  Should  t]:e  board  srv.  lit  to  adopt  the  rerouiniendation  of  this  and  the  other 
coniujitteert  <»f  the  leading  farm  organizations  by  thoroughly  remodiding  the  courso 
of  study,  exrludiug  lAl  Hcicntitie  aud  elussieal  studies  that  arc  not  absolutely 
necesuary  to  tho  huecessful  pursuit  and  highest  attainment  of  a  i»raetieal  agrieul- 
tural.  nieclianiial,  aud  busiurss  edncation,  not  only  from  theeonrsc,  but  from  all  tho 
courses,  and  make  the  eollegi'  dlslinctiv«'ly  iudustrial  aud  agricultural,  eonforming 
to  the  re(|uir<un'uts  of  the  law  ot  its  organization,  establish  a  dairy  school  and 
elect  a  president  in  Bynipathy  with  tho  Tiews  wo  have  expressed,  we  arc  then  pre- 
pared to  ask  of  you  the  election  of  Ilcn.  James  Wilson  to  tho  ]>osition  of  professor 
of  agriculture.  If,  however,  tin*  i»re«ent  einirw?  is  to  1k)  retaiued  and  tho  pre«H.*nt 
conditions  at  the  college  are  to  continue,  wo  withdraw  all  ri'conniiemlations. 

Ill  aceordaiico  with  the  above  rceomnieiitlation,  tlio  trustees  promptly 
ele<;ted  Dr.  Beardshear  and  Mr.  Wilson*  to  the  posit  ions  named  therein, 
and  modified  the  course  in  apiculture  as  sug;;fOKted,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  excluded  from  the  collejre  all  "studies  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary^'  for  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  business  man  in  industrial 
relations. 

The  elements  of  the  old  question,  "Shall  the  agi'icultnral  college 
aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  citizenship  as  well  as  for  business*''  still  re- 
main. Tho  ultimate  answer  of  the  college  oHicers  to  that  query  lies  in 
the  realm  of  prophecy  and  not  of  present  history. 

J»K.  WILLIAM  M.   liKAKDSIIEAK'}^  TUKSIDENCY,  181U-93. 

Dr.  Bcardslu»ar  passed  from  the  i»residcncy  of  Western  Collcf^o  to 
the  superiiiten<lcn<!y  of  the  Dcs  Moines  ]mblie  schools,  and  irom  there 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  (V)llejr<-  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Ai-ts,  as  the  agricultural  college*,  is  now  calle<l.  One  i-igidly 
agricultural  c«mrse  extending  through  four  years  is  now  maintained  in 
the  college  and  is  largely  attended.  A  ten  weeks' cour.se,  beginning 
December  1  in  each  year  has  been  established.  A  dairy  school  for 
theoretical  and  i)ractical  instruction  in  dairying  was  i^rovidcd  in  ISOl, 
and  a  dairy  building  worth  }?17,0(M)  has  be(»n  c'rectcd.  A  four  years' 
course  in  mining  engineering  was  opened  in  1SI)1».  The  trounso  in  elec- 
trical c^ngineering  now  covers  four  years,  and  the  electrical  apparatus 

'lion.  .InuicR  Wilson  is  <»!'  sturdy  Scotch  {•.ncestry,  and  a  ncjdiew  of  liv\.  Dr.  .1. 
ili-l'osh,  lato  pn-.sidrnt  of  rriiueton  ('olh*gr.  Jlis  sihuol  edu<.'atiou  was  coniidt.'ted 
at  Iowa  C'<dle;;e.  In  li<V)i^,  w1m-u  tho  rij^ht  of  the  State  to  ngulate  railioad  tarills 
was  douhted  hy  the  ahlest  lawyers  and  judj;rfs,  it  was  his  innuence  in  the  le«:;iBla- 
ture  mainly  whieli  jdaced  it  hey<»ud  querttion,  an«l  hy  approjiriate  lejiri-slation.  His 
offorta  for  inducstrial  iuterct^ts  whilo  a  member  of  Congress  ulho  were  eonsplcuous 
uud  ell'ective. 
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has  been  increased  at  au  expense  of  $10,000.  The  new  building  for 
agriculture  and  horticulture  is  near  completion  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
Other  buildings  have  been  enlarged  as  the  recent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  337  to  547,  ha^  made  such  changes  a  necessity. 
During  Dr.  Beardshears  presidency  it  will  be  hard  for  his  faculty  or 
his  students  or  the  public  to  forget  that  the  best  industrialism  de- 
X)euds  on  the  completest  manhood  for  its  development  and  for  its  main- 
tenance. 


Chapter  ^^L 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
ITS  LANDS. 

The  National  Government  made  its  grant  of  land  to  Iowa  for  the 
prospective  university  in  1840.  The  State  in  its  constitution  in  1846 
"engaged  to  take  charge  of  those  lands,  "  to  provide  ett'ectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  ■'  arising  from 
their  sale,  and  to  appropriate  the  interest  of  those  funds  to  the  supjwrt 
of  the  ''university,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may 
hereafter  demand."  The  grant  consisted  of  two  entire  townships,  or 
46,080  acres. 

The  selection  was  delayed  several  years,  and  when  made  was  not  the 
most  fortunate.  Incoming  settlers  were  eagerly  locating  near  streams 
and  in  the  timber.  It  was  not  deemed  possible  that  the  prairies  should 
be  occupied  in  less  than  a  century,  if  ever,  or  that  the  laud  there  would 
be  as  valuable  as  in  the  timber.  Of  course,  "  lands  near  living  streams 
must  be  worth  most  in  all  the  future."  Hence  groves  were  usually 
selected,  where  timber  was  removable  and  the  surface  was  somewhat 
rough.  A  few  years  later  the  prairie  was  far  more  valuable.  The 
trustees  of  the  university  endeavored  to  protect  the  lands  from  wjiste- 
fill  sale  by  appraising  them  above  their  market  value.  The  State  legis- 
lature in  1847  authorized  the  sale  of  itsDes  Moines  Eiver  improvement 
lands  and  some  of  its  school  lands  on  long  time.  These  sales  on  such 
easy  terms  created  an  appetite  for  university  lands,  and  they,  too,  were 
pla(;ed  on  the  market  by  direction  of  the  legislature.  The  terms  oflFered 
were  against  the  better  judgmentof  the  trustees,  and  i)robably  through 
the  influence  of  interested  parties.  Fortunately,  some  menbers  of  the 
board  made  some  purchases  at  public  sale,  though  at  a  price  even  above 
the  appraised  value,  but  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eice, 
pronounced  those  purchases  invalid.  Nevertheless,  October  25,  1859, 
the  board  found  that  31,411  J  acres  had  been  sold  for  8110,582.75,  an 
average  of  $3.52  per  acre. 

The  university  received  saline  lands  from  the  State  in  1860,  amount- 
ing to  4,578  acres,  and  the  proceeds  of  saline  lands  previously  sold, 
amounting  in  notes  and  cash  to  $20,571.74. 

About  2,000  acres  of  university  land  remain  unsold  in  1890,  and  the 
interest-producing  funds  of  the  university  now  amount  to  nearly 
76 
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$227,000.  The  trustees  valued  the  university  lauds  at  810  an  acre 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  At  that  i)rice  the  invested  fuud  of  the  iustitu- 
tiou  would  now  have  been  imu-e  tlian  half  a  million. 

THE   T.OCATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Immediately  after  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  XTnion  the  location 
of  the  university  became  an  exciting  topic  in  the  legislature.  A  rep- 
resentative from  Henry  County  introduced  a  bill  in  January,  1847,  to 
locate  it  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  another  from  Jefferson  County  intro- 
duced one  in  favor  of  Fairfield.  These  bills  were  sent  to  their  tomb  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  on  schools.  Later  in  the  session  Senator 
Thomas  Hughes,  of  Johnson  County,  proposed  to  locate  the  institution 
at  Iowa  City,  and  Senator  Samuel  Fullenwider,  of  I)es  Moines  County, 
endeavored  to  secure  it  at  Yellow  Springs.  Tliese  bills  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  schools,  and  that  committee  proposed  that  action 
on  them  should  be  postponed,  and  that  ^*  a  i)arent  university"  should 
be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  State  super int<indent  of 
public  instruction.  They  also  proposed  that  the  State  should  be 
divided  into  collegiate  districts,  and  that  a  i)ortion  of  the  university 
funds  should  be  allotted  to  each  of  these.  The  plan  was  accepted  by 
the  senate  and  concurred  in  by  the  house,  but  no  further  action  con- 
cerning it  was  taken. 

The  friends  of  Iowa  City  were  not  nap])i]ig,  and  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage that  the  statchouse  there  was  i)robably  about  to  be  vacated  by 
the  legislature,  and  could  then  be  utilized  as  the  first  university  build- 
ing. Aided  by  a  petition  from  some  200  persons,  Hon.  Smiley  li.  Bon- 
ham,  of  Johnson  County,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  in  favor  of 
Iowa  City.  The  moment  was  auspicious.  In  two  days  it  passed  the 
house  and  the  senate,  but  with  a  wise  senate  amendment  giving  the 
university  trustees  the  c<)ntrol  of  university  funds,  subjetrt  only  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  house  concurred  m  the  amendment,  and  the 
location  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City  was  eflected  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session. 

A  new  danger  arose  for  Iowa  City  before  the  next  legislature  con- 
vened. The  commissioners  for  the  relocation  of  the  capital  had  chosen 
Monroe,  in  Jasper  County.  The  choice  was  unpopular.  The  next  legis- 
lature in  1849  annulled  its  previous  action  for  a  relocation.  The  uni- 
versity could  not  take  possession  of  the  capitol.  Iowa  City  must  com- 
promise or  lose  the  university.  A  compromise  was  made.  The  central 
location  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City  was  undisturbed,  but  two 
"branches,"  so  called,  were  authorized  to  be  locate<l,  respectively,  at 
Dubuque  and  at  Fairfield. 

These  branches,  however,  were  to  be  pi'actically,  two  independent 
State  universities.  Three  normal  schools  also  were  agreed  upon,  one 
each  for  Andrew,  Oskaloosa,  and  Mount  V\eaif^v\\\t.^ 


'AddrenH  of  Col,  Thommi  H.  Beaton,  jr.,  at  tU©  uuwewW^  MOYaHic\xa«av«^V  ^"^^^^^ 
^J,  1867,  pp.  9-14. 
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ITS   GO\T.KNMENT. 

The  act  approved  February  25, 1847,  Miiich  established  the  university, 
intrusted  its  government  to  a  board  of  fifteen  nienibers,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  su])erintendent  of  public  instruction,  ex  offino.  The  tr(»as- 
urer  of  State  was  made  c.v  officio  treasurer  of  the  board.  Two  years 
later  the  governor  of  the  State  was  made  an  exojficio  mem])er,  and  in 
1855  the  board  was  iiermitted  to  elect  its  own  treasurer.  The  new  board 
of  trustees,  chosen  March  12,  1858,  by  the  general  assembly,  was  found 
to  be  unautliorized  bv  the  new  constitution,  and  the  board  of  education 
elected  the  following  named  persons: 

Maturin  L.  Fisher,  of  Clayton  County ;  Hugh  D.  Downey,  of  Johnson ; 
Theodore  S.  Parv^in,  of  Muscat  ine ',  Cluirles  Fomeroy,  of  I'oone ;  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  jr.,  of  rottawatomie;  tJoseph  M.  (irifliths,  of  Folk;  and 
Leonard  F.  Parker,  of  Poweshiek. 

When  the  boar<l  of  education  was  abolished  in  ISOl,  the  legislature 
made  the  governor  and  the  president  of  the  university  cr  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  new  board  then  consisted  of  the 
governor,  William  M.  Stone,  the  president  of  the  university,  Oliver 
M.  Spencer,  Thomas  11.  Benton,  jr.,  Francis  Springer,  Nicholas  J. 
Kiisch,  Samuel  W.  Coh>,  Ensh  Clark,  Lewis  W.  Ross,  and  T.  C.  Wood- 
ward. The  legislature  substituted  a  Iniard  of  regents  for  a  boanl  of 
trust-ees  April  II,  1870,  pliK'ing  on  it  one  member  from  each  Congres- 
sional district  of  the  State,  and  adding  the  supc^-intendent  of  public 
instruction  to  the  former  ex  officio  members  (the  ex  officio  memlxTship 
of  the  superintendent  was  abolished  in  1872,  but  restored  in  1S76).  In 
188(5,  how(»ver,  the  i)resident  was  dropped  from  tin*  ex  officio  list,  thus 
removing  from  that  body  the  only  jierson  in  the  State  whose  olUcial 
duties  brought  him  into  direct  and  daily  contact  with  all  departments 
and  all  interests  of  the  university.  It  is  understood  that  the  board  of 
regents  have  reibiced  the  evil  of  this  change  to  a  mininnim  by  asking 
the  attendance  of  the  present  incumbent  of  tln^  presidential  chair  at 
their  meetings  an<l  by  giving  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

ITS   OIl(4ANlZATl()N. 

Of  the  normal  schools  (rontemi>lated  when  the  univ<Tsity  waslocatt^i 
at  Iowa  City,  only  two  took  on  even  the  send)lance  of  life.  The  Mount 
Plefi^ant  institution  was  discussed,  place<l  in  the  hands  of  a  connnitlee 
to  solicit  funds  for  it,  and  was  no  mon\ 

Tliosrhocil  at  Aiulrow  was  organized  November  21,  ISIH,  iuhIit  the  iii:ina«rcineiit 
of  Samuel  Pray  as  principal  and  Mis«  J.  S.  Doir  as  assistant.  An  edifn'tr  for  tho 
special  aeeommodalion  of  the  school,  W  by  50  fn-t,  and  two  s(«>rii-.i  liigh,  was  com- 
menced, and  over  Jfl.fKX)  expended  ni)on  it  diirinjic  that  year,  hut  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

The  triist(?es  at  (>skalooHa  orjranized  in  April,  1852,  l»y  the  j-lection  ol"  Micajah  T. 
Williams,  president ;  Mcnry  Temple,  vice-president;  and  Henry  lilaiklnnM.  secre- 
tary an<l  treasurer.     Tho  school  was  opened  in  the  court-house  t^epteinher  18,  185*i, 
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under  Prof.  O.  M.  Druko  aud  wife.  Four  ticres  of  land  adjacent  to  tUe  town  ' 
Bccnreil  as  the  permanent  Beat  of  tlie  srhool.  A  Kiibstniitial  hrick  building,  34  1 
feet,  nnd  two  Ktories  high,  each  story  12  feot  in  the  clear,  \va.s  partially  coustru 
in  1852|  and  fnii8he<l  in  1858.  at  a  cost  of  $2,473.  Tlie  school  at  Mouut  Tleaaant 
never  organized. 

Neither  of  these  Kchools  received  any  aid  from  the  uiiivensity  fund,  hut  the 
oral  assembly,  by  the  act  of  January  28,  1857,  appropriated  from  the  States  trea 
the  sum  of  $1,000  each  for  those  at  Andrew  and  Oskaloosa,  and  n^pealed  tho 
authorizing  the  ]iayment  of  money  for  their  benefit  from  the  income  of  the  nuivei 
fbnd,  afler  which  they  niiide  no  further  eftort  to  continue  in  operation  for  tho 
poses  for  which  they  were  instituted.' 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  tho  university  i)roper  at  Iowa  City 
mado  in  1854.  Tho  trusteea  leased  the  Mechanics'  Academy  (km 
more  recently  as  the  hospital)  and  electe<l  Prof.  William  C.  Larra 
president.  That  gentleman  visited  Iowa  City,  had  an  interview  \ 
the  board,  and  declined  to  servo  them.  That  act  of  his  was  not  strai 
The  prospect  for  a  "university"  Anthin  his  lifetime  did  not  seem  ^^ 
exhilarating.  In  a  State  less  than  eight  years  old,  with  only  324 
inhabitants  in  it,  and  more  than  half  of  them  in  cabins  built  less  t 
five  years  before,  without  a  foot  of  railroad,  there  was  more  immed 
demand  for  conquering  the  iiraiiie  and  bridging  sloughs  than  for  i 
tering  fluxions  or  theorizing  about  prehistoric  man. 

Discouraging  as  the  work  might  seem,  ascluxd  was  opened  in  Ma: 
1855  (and  maintained  sixteen  weeks),  by  Alexander  Johnston  as  ] 
feasor  of  mathematics,  Abel  T>each  as  professor  of  languages,  anc 
M.  Guffin  as  principal  of  the  ])roparatory  department.  No  recoit 
their  ])revious  emi)loymeut  by  the  board  can  bo  found,  though  t 
were  recognized,  supervised,  and  paid  by  the  truste(»s. 

During  that  first  tenu  the  trustc^es  invited  Hon.  I.oran  Andrews 
Ohio,  to  become  president,  but  he,  too,  declined.  Tlio  third  effort 
more  successful,  and  Hon.  Amos  Dean, of  tho  Albany  Law  School,! 
York,  was  chosen  chancellor  (or  i)residont)  and  professor  of  hist 
He  accepted  the  position,  though  ho  never  entered  fully  upon  the  du 
of  his  offic^. 

THK  ClIAXCELLORSniP  OF  DK.  AMOS  DKAX,  lsr..V'r.S. 

The  first  circular  of  the  university  was  issued  under  (-hanec 
Dean^s  supervision,  September  1,  ISrw").  Among  the  trustees  name( 
it  were  James  D.  Eads,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  Ja 
W.  Grimes,  governor  of  the  State.  The  faculty,  as  then  i)uldished,  i 
eisted  of  Amos  Dean,  ll.  I).,  president  and  professor  of  history;  A 
ander  Johnston,  A.  m.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Henry  S.  AVeltor 
M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  James  Hall,  professor  of  nati 
history;  Josiah  I).  Whitney,professor  of  chemistry;  E.  M.  GufTln,  A, 
preparatory  department;  John  Van  Yalkenburg,  normal  school. 

The  instruction  during  the  academic  year  commencing  Septembet 


'ISenton*ti  Commcucemeut  AdOnt'^s,  \^\>.  \V>-\i^. 
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1855,  was  given  by  Profs.  Joliiiston,  Weltoii,  Guffiu,  and  Van  Valken- 
biirg. 

The  circular  announced  that  "ultimately  a  very  thorough  course  of 
instruction-'  was  contemi)lated.  A  i>reparatory  course  of  two  years 
was  outlined  and  the  university  proi)er  was  organized  in  departments. 
The  five  departments  of  (1)  ancient  languages,  (2)  modern  languages, 
(3)  intellectual  philosophy,  (4)  moral  philosophy,  and  (5)  history  con- 
stituted the  pliilosopliical  course.  The  further  departments  of  (6) 
natural  history,  (7)  mathematics,  (8)  natural  philosoi)hy,  and  (0)  chem- 
istry constituted  the  scientific  course.  A  student  having  i)ursued  and 
completed  any  three  departments  of  the  philosophical  course  was  en- 
titled to  the  degree  of  bachchu*  of  philosophy.  One  who  had  completed 
any  three  of  the  scientific  (bourse  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science,  and  one  who  had  earned  both  of  the  above  degrees  was 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  one  who  had  mastered 
the  nine  departments  was  entitled  to  the  highest  <legree  conferred  by 
the  university,  that  is  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  departments  were  designed  to  bo  so  arranged  as  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  of  bachelor  of 
science  at  the  close  of  two  years,  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  close  of 
four  years,  and  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  close  of  six. 

The  first  normal  circular  was  issued  September  10,  1855,  by  Prof. 
Van  Valkenburg.  It  M'as  one  condition  of  entrance  that  *'  the  appli- 
cant must  be  12  years  if  a  female,  and  1-4  years  of  ago  if  a  male.''  Of 
the  studies  it  was  said: 

The  coiirso  of  study  iu  this  srliool  will  begin  with  orthography,  reading,  penuian- 
ehip,  English  grammar,  mental  and  writtctu  arithmetic,  geograi)hy,  and  physiology. 

Elementary  work  in  algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  history,  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  botiiny,  chemistry,  bookkee^^ing,  and  political  economy 
was  also  announced. 

The  second  general  circular  was  printed  for  the  academic  year 
185G-'57. 

The  course  of  study  had  been  changed  but  little,  but  of  the  course  in 
history  (in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  chancellor)  it  was  said  that 
<  the  department  thus  created  is  entirely  new,  and  is  to  be  taught  as  it 
can  only  be,  from  the  want  of  text-books,  by  lecture  and  examination." 

The  two  following  topics  are  quoted  from  the  circular: 

(1)  Methods  of  instruction, — The  departments  of  intellectual  jdiilosophy,  moral  phi- 
lo8oi>hy,  history,  natural  history,  natural  jdiilosophy,  and  chemistry  arc  to  bo  taught 
exclusively  by  lecture  and  examination.  The  trustees  have  been  led  to  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  by  the  considerations : 

One.  That  it  must  secure  able  professors  iu  each  department,  as  no  others  can  pos- 
sibly sustain  themselves.     Two.  It  secures  a  teaching  more  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  science,  which   is  and  must  ever  bo  progressive. 
Three,  It  enables  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  student, 
and  thua  to  ffocuro  hitt  juoro  ettectnnl  progress.     Four.  It  brings  the  living  mind  into 
direct  contact  with  Ibatuftho  student,  and  thus  a\vaVLeii»'\iVftY^\\vi\vs,'Wv\i^fe^\»A&t"tL- 
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thnsiasxn,  and  reidtlts  in  a  Iii^her  and  more  i>erfeot  tMilturo.  Fi\\\  It  ia  the  only 
method  followed  in  the  univei'5sitie.s  on  the  contiuont  ut'  Kuropo,  nud  has  there  been 
fully  and  BatL»factori1y  tested  and  its  results  approvod. 

(2)  Departments  in  ojtcratioH. — Besides  the  proparntory  and  normal  departments, 
the  trustees  have  arranged  tu  open  for  students  for  llir  ensuing  year  tlio  followiug 
departments  in  the  university  proper,  viz.  ftioso  of  the  ancient  languages,  of  the 
modem  languages,  of  the  umthenintios,  and  of  natural  jiliilosopliy.  'J'hey  have 
deemed  it  proper  first  to  organize  the  ilep-irtmeuts  ami  then  to  open  gradually  and 
Bnccessively  for  the  admission  of  students  sueh.  and  so  many  only,  as  the  extgeneios 
of  the  time  require.  They  have  organized  the  university  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  and  in  that  orgauizatiou  have  heen  more  solicitous  of  hestowing  upon 
it  the  elements  of  future  «;rowtli  than  of  present  ]k*i  tVrtion.  They  now  have  lihro- 
ries,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  cahiiu^ts  of  natural  history  to  pro- 
vide, and  will  open  the  de]»artuu-nts  for  instruction  i\h  fast  as  the  people  of  Iowa 
will  furnish  students  to  bo  instructed.  They  have  franu'd  it  for  a  higher  iustitntion 
of  learning,  and  when  the  sciences  and  their  applicatiiuis  conu'  to  he  fairly  required, 
they  iuteud  to  bo  fully  pre]>ared  to  meet  that  requirement. 

Hut  while  framed  to  furnish  the  loftiest  style  of  culture  it  can  also  adapt  itself 
to  the  lowest  by  its  rejection  of  college  classes  and  its  adoi)tiou  of  independent 
departments;  it  is  enabled  to  furnish  to  the  student  just  what  instruction  he 
requires  without,  at  the  same  tiuie.  compelling  him  to  receive  iimch  that  ho  does 
not  want.  Ordinary  colleges,  by  rendering  classical  attainments  necessary  to  the 
eutranco  of  the  8tu«lent,  e?cclude  many  who  deKJgu  to  fit  thi-niselv<>s  for  the  conuuon 
pursuits  of  life  from  their  halls  of  learning.  To  this  large  class  those  departments 
of  the  university  which  require  no  jtrevious  classical  attainnu>nt  offer  a  i*eady 
admission  and  alTord  faciliti«'s  for  instruction.  The  trustees,  thcref«»r»»,  deem  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  adopted  an  organization  which,  while  it  offers  to  c(»llego 
graduates  a  scicntilic  cimrse  of  instruction  which  they  can  imt  there  obtain,  can  at 
the  same  time  furnish  to  those  excluded  from  college  halls  the  means  of  jierfecting 
themselves  in  farming,  mechanical,  commercial,  and  other  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.* 

All  this  seemed  (to  tbe  present  writer  when,  in  the  antuinn  of  1856, 
he  was  spending  his  first  day  in  Iowa  in  the  reeitation  rooms  of  the 
university)  somewhat  rose-colored.  His  note  tlien  was:  "The  State 
university  consists  of  60  children  in  the  common  brandies."  The 
catalogue  for  that  year  (the  iirst  published  by  the  university)  indi- 
cated the  total  attendance  as  12i,  S.3  gentlemen  and  41  ladies,  of  whom 
65  were  in  the  preparatory  department,  10  in  the  normal.  Twenty-six 
studied  ancient  languages;  18,  modern;  10,  mental  i)hilos()phy;  31, 
mathematics,  and  11,  natnral  i)hilosophy.  The  students  most  ad- 
vanced were  mere  Ix^ginners  in  tlie  higher  branrhes. 

The  year  1857-'ri8  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  university. 

(1)  The  constitution  of  1857  then  becanu'  the  supreme  law  of  the 
State,  and  the  capitol  at  Iowa  City,  with  a  temporary  exception  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  rooms,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity trustees  for  univ«»rsity  us<». 

(2)  The  faculty  (exce])ting  the  chancellor)  united  in  an  able  memorial 
to  the  legislature,  asking  for  special  approi)riations  for  tht^  university. 
Tliey  urged  that  the  old  capitol  should  be  re])aired,  a  new  Ijuilding  for 
dormitories  and  boarding  hall  erecti'd,  ami  a  liberal  av>vi'ovvvA.t,NSiVi 
made  for  librari(?.s,  a])/)aratus,  and  cabinets. 

.    .  '  Circular  for  IKMi-'ol,  vi>.  V2~\v). 
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To  tliat  ai^peal  the  legislaturo  responded  by  appiopiiatiiip:  $3,000 
for  repairs  and  610,000  for  a  boardinjr  hall.' 

Other  points  in  that  memorial  are  of  historic  vahie,  the  followinjcf 
parajjraph  especially: 

It  liJSH  l:t»cii  said  lliat  tl'.c  university  is  only  a  city  scrhodl.  Owni;^  to  llio  ililiii'ul- 
ties  witli  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  its  s]>liciv  of  nscfulncss  ]ias  ind«"c«l  been  con- 
tracted, and  we  now  ni*  inorialize  the  legislature  to  reoogni/e  it  as  the  Si;itc  uiiiver- 
Bity  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  and  aid  us  tc»  enlarge  the  cin  le  of  its  u^efv.lL^ss  ami 
extend  it«  advantage!*  to  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  Iowa. 

The  St.it«;  university  should  in>t  he  the  rivaled'  the  colleges,  hut  shojihl  aid  and 
prepare.  jirotVssors  for  rolh^get*,  asnoiinal  cJoIiooIs  iirei)are  teaihers  for  comnmn  acliools. 
While  wo  need  several  c«dleg(^^  and  a]»pre<i:;te  their  usefuln»ss,  we  n»e>i  hut  one 
univernit J  .  The  .State  alone  i.s  aide  to  support  mk  h  a  uuivorsiiy  and  furnish  it  with 
means  of  instructicn  luyond  the  rt>oure(sof  cnlleges.  Such  an  institution  wtuild 
Bavi!  the  necessity  of  .sending  our  young  men  to  ;-i>ter  Stati-s  anil  arro;.r  the  Allantie. 
to  aci|niie  that  knowh'dge  which  tlie  poverty  of  j.ur  <»wn  Stat<-  iisstiliition  denies 
them  at  honn^ 

Allow  U8  to  invite  the  attention  of  <Mir  legislators  to  the  fidlowiug  i-nportnnt 
facts:  First,  to  the  large  cajdtal  investe<l  in  the  eonuneree  ot'  oar  i(;uutry,  and  yet 
no  provision  is  nuule  hy  our  h'ading  colleges  and  universities  for  giving  our  yoiing 
men  a  sound  coinmcreial  education;  Retondly,  ti>  the  heavy  and  incnasing  eai>ital 
hivestc'd  in  railways,  which  are  already  seeking  various  routes  across  the  continent, 
and  yet  the  AVef>t  has  no  fDcliotd  for  educating  civil  engineers  ami  ]>reparing  them  to 
give  a  jndieiona  direction  to  all  this  moneyed  capital;  thirdly,  to  the  wealth  of  our 
country  in  mines  and  to  its  poverty  in  mining  H<'hools;  lastly,  and  more  important 
than  all  the  others,  to  the  vast  wealtli  in  the  fertile  soil  of  our  State,  and  yet  no 
provision  Las  heen  made  for  the  education  of  our  young  farmeis  in  the  various 
branches  of  forestry  and  agriculture. 

(3)  The  fxeiienil  assembly  erealed  thirt.v-six  s<hohirship.^  in  the  uni- 
versity for  the  beuelit  of  thirty-six  yoiuift*  men  who  Avere  to  be  seh*eted 
from  the  hiji^h  schools  of  the  State  and  to  be  edr.eutLMi  v.  i;:i(»iit  diarg:e 
for  tuition  on  i)roniisin«c  to  teaeh  in  s(dne  school  of  tlie  Stati-  lor  a  term 
equal  to  the  time  duiinfr  which  they  should  i^njoj'  the  beiulii  id'  lliose 
scholarships. 

(4)  A  new  luiard  of  trustees  was  chosen.  Its  r.r  ojjUio  mcnibov^  wen* 
Chancellor  Dean,  ( Governor  lialph  P.  Lowe,  and  Superintendent  Maturin 
L.  Fisher;  the  others  were  Lauren  Dewey,  of  Henry  County:  Kd^ar 
Wriglit,  of  (-edar;  Williuni  P>urris,  of  Scott;  W.  V.  Urannan,  of  Musca- 
tine; E.  C.  Lyon,  Morgan  Eeno,  Hugh  D.  Downey,  and  W.  II.  j»jmis, 
of'lohnson;  Lincoln  Clark. of  Dubuque;  J.  B.ClrinnelKof  l-ov.(*.shiek; 
GeorjL%^  W.  Drake,  of  .Mahaska;  and  William  P.  Davis,  of  !*olk. 

(o)  At  the  nieelin;;-  of  the  bourd,  April  L'7,  isr»8,  Clianci'llor  Dean 
recoinnuMided  that  all  further  iustruetion  should  ]»e  suspended  until  the 
ineonicoftheuniversity  fund  should  besuflicicut  to  pay  current  expenses. 
The  board  of  trustees  voted  to  discontinue  iustrudion  ai  tin*  elos«' of 
tlie  academic  year  and  to  discharge  all  the  faculty  at  tlnit  time.  Tliey 
also  voted  to  exclude  females  from  the  university  after  the  ch»c  of  the 

^  Tlio  huildin;j^  which  wjis  en-ited  in  con.sefjUt'ure  of  this  a])]»ropriaiinn  v.as  used 
for  ;i  tinio  US  ii  hi»:inliii'r  hull,  luifc  is  now  devoted  to  tsoeiety  halls,  rceitation  rooms, 
clc\,  uud known  ns  tlw  6outh  Jlall. 
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current  term  a  vote  wLicli  excluded  no  one,  for  tbe  same  board  revei^sed 
their  own  a<.'tion  as  to  the  nornnil  department  at  their  meeting  iu  Au- 
gust following,  and  the  boanl  of  education  o[)enexl  theeutii^  institution 
to  the  youth  of  the  State,  of  both  sexi\-i,  the  next  December.  Since 
that  time  some  tejK'hing  monk  in  thij  university  miiy  possibly  have 
Bouglit  to  annoy  "the  girls,"  but  no  trustee,  regent,  or  legislator  haa 
attempted  to  exclude  them. 

[(\)  Thetotal  number  of  students  in  a  ttenda  nee  dnringl  857-^58,  aecor/i- 
ing  to  the  reports  of  the  faculty,  was  125,  of  whom  TJi  were  conneetied, 
more  or  l(»ss,  with  the  preparatoiy  departnjent,  and  ."»<>  with  the  nonnal. 
Forty  were  enrollnd  in  the  department  of  ancient  languages,  20  in 
modern  languages,  4L  in  nuithematics,  Thi  in  natural  philosopy,  and  l(j 
in  chemistry. 

(7)  The  fiu'ulty  felt  called  upcm  to  allude  again,  and  at  this  time  in 
their  animal  rc])ov(  to  the  trustees,  to  the  localities  from  which  their 
students  came.     They  did  this  as  foUows: 

It  ought  to  bt*  Htateil  in  thU  connortion.  as  a  matter  of  iiitcroKt  bearing  on  the 
future  ])rohpcrilyor  the  nnivursily,  that  duriii;^  the  last  yviiv  Homo  (>i^Iit  or  ten  fami- 
lies from  ililVerent  jiartM  of  tliu  Stat«?  liavo  romovt'fl  to  this  i>lac(?  ("or  tho  cxpresd,  per- 
haps the  Hoh',  ])!iri)0'.>f.!  of  oiijijyiii;;:  tlio  priviloj^oH  of  tho  university.  This  Htat<Muent, 
luoreovor,  may  ho  t:iktMi  as  evi(U:m.'o  that,  although  th«^  fitudentr*  thns  far  in  (-ounce- 
lion  ^vith  tlic  imivorsity  appear  to  havo  hoon  chiolly  from  Iowa  City  and  viciuity, 
yet  ill  reality  ciuitt-  a  nnniher  of  them  have  hailed  from  a  distance. 

'*  Chiefly  from  Iowa  City,-' is  a  very  moderate  statement.  Of  the 
12i  named  in  the  1  rst  catalogue  and  of  the  107  (all  who  are  nientioned 
in  any  discroviTaMe  lists)  for  lsr)7-'3S,  only  about  G  per  cent  were  eu- 
rolhidasfrom  outside  of  Johnson  C\)unty  and  only  abont  12  percent  wore 
froni  beyond  Iowa  City.  That  the  university  then — and  for  years  after- 
ward— should  be  caHed  the  Johnson  Connty  High  School,  was  not  in 
the  least  unnatural.  Nevertheless,  what  was  ivwo.  of  the  university  at 
that  time  in  this  i-espcct  was  also  true  of  all  kindred  Iowa  institutions. 
Very  few  youn^  peo]»le  couhl  then  leave  incipient  towns  and  opening 
farms  to  attend  a  colh^j^c  too  far  away  for  them  to  board  at  home. 

(8)  The  lirst  ilejcrees  <?iven  by  the  university  were  then  conferred, 
the  honorary  de,u:rcc  of  A.  ii.  on  Vvi^f,  1).  Franklin  Wells  and  the  degree 
of  u.  »S.  on  Dexttn*  Edson  Smith,  the  lirst  ;;raduatc  froai  a  coUe;jiate 
course  in  the  university.  Levi  Tarker  Avlworth,  Cellina  II.  Ayl worth, 
Elizabeth  S.  lfum]>hrey,  Annie  A.  Pinney,  and  Sylvia  ]\I.  Thompson 
were  then  the  first  .i^raduates  from  the  normal  department  and  received 
the  fust  normal  diplomas. 

(9)  Chancellor  Dean  resi,v:ned  at  or  soon  after  the  close  of  the  acjv- 
demicalyear,  l.S.->7-5s.  Chancellor  Dean  visited  Iowa  three  times  in 
the  service  of  the  nniversity,  but  did  no  teaching  i!i  it.  A  master  of 
details  and  a  skillful  system-bnihler,  he  was  the  author  of  its  first  plan 
of  or^ranization.  J  lis  ailvice  was  sought  by  the  l)oard  of  trustees  vvvvi 
was  j)otential  with  thcjn,  though  not  u\wv\ys.  cm\VYv^\'W\w^,  Wv^  vjc^^^^ 
them  also  in  purchasing  the  library,  iii  \>ve\>'ATViig  vvtvCl  (\a&\»\:>\vqNX\\^  ^"^^ 
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culars,  and  attempted  to  secure  an  additional  land  grant  for  the  uni- 
versity. Nevertheless,  his  faeulty  seemed  at  times  iusutticiently  mind- 
ful of  his  position,  and  the  trend  of  Iowa  thought  was  more  manifestly 
toward  eoedueation  than  was  his  ow-n.  His  retiring  disposition  and 
growing  interest  in  historical  studies,  led  him  to  resign  the  chancellor- 
ship and  soon  alter  to  leave  his  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
Medical  College  in  Albany.  Ho  iniblishcd  Lectines  on  Political  Econ- 
ojny  in  1835,  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Lif(»  in  1839,  and  Princii)los  of 
Medical  Jiurisprudence  in  1854;  but  the  colossal  work  of  his  lil'c,  to  which 
he  devoted  thirty-three  years,  the  History  of  Civilizntion,  in  seven 
octavo  volumes,  was  not  i)crmitted  to  go  to  press  till  after  his  death. 

For  all  his  eminent  service  to  the  university,  though  entitled  by  the. 
vote  of  the  trustees  to  nuich  more,  he  accepted  only  the  i)ittance  of 
J500.1 

THE  NOKMAL  PERIOD,  1858-^60. 

Th(»  vote  of  the  trustees  on  April  27, 1858,  to  close  the  university  was 
followed  by  another  on  August  4  to  reopen  the  nonnal  department. 

THE  NORMAL  ELEME^'T   A  PRIMAL   IDEA   IN   THE   I'NlVERSn  Y   PLAN. 

The  plan  for  a  university  was  maturing  slowly  and  at  a  time  when 
the  need  of  trained  teachers  was  felt  in  Iowa  most  im])ressively  and 
most  universally.  Consequently  normal  instruction,  and  that  alone, 
was  speciiically  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1847,  which  established  the 
university.     Two  of  its  sections  are  as  follows: 

Skc.  6.  That  wlicuever,  iu  the  opinion  of  tho  sniiorintcndont  of  publi**  instrnction, 
it  is  necessary,  a  iirofossorshii)  for  the  cduratiou  of  teachers  of  connnon  scliools  may 
be  instituted  in  such  manner  as  in  the  o])iniou  of  said  suporinteudent  will  best  pro- 
niolo  the  interests  of  common  schools  thr4)ughout  the  State. 

KEt".  11.  That  th(j  p'ants  and  donations  herein  made  are  upon  the  exi»resh  condi- 
tion that  the  said  university  shall,  so  soon  as  it  shall  he  in  the  enjoyment  of  revenuo 
from  the  said  f^raut  and  donations  at  the  rate  of  Sf2.<X)0  p(>r  annum,  eonimeuec^  and 
continue  the  instruction,  free  of  charge,  of  50  students  annually,  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  such  branches  of  learnini;  as  sliall  be  deemed 
best  calculated  for  the  preparation  of  said  students  for  the  business  of  connnon 
school  teaching. 

Then,  too,  the  law  of  1858  (unconstitutional  as  it  was),  which  created 
thirty-six  normal  scholarshii)S  in  the  university,  indicated  the  purpose 
of  the  legislature  to  make  earliest  provision  for  the  teaching  of  teachers. 

The  vote  to  reo])(*n  the  normal  department  was  in  accordance  with 
a  popular  demand,  no  less  than  in  harmony  with  the  general  desire 
of  the  lawmakers. 

THE  NOKMAL  DEPARTMENT,  18i>-r»0. 

A  circular  was  issued  announcing  the  plans  for  the  normal  depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  Prof.  I).  Franklin  AVclls.     It  boic  the  tinge 

^ Buryrlopit'dia  AnwricsLUiu  JF,  p.  HTl,  Col.  IW-wtoivV   aivVXxKi^a,   VV-  \S>S-^yo.,  V^i^Nv^ 
Normal  Monthly,  xn,  287,  1>K8,  1*93,  291,  314. 
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of  Prof.  Wells's  vigor  ami  exactness.     The  folliiwiiig  is  a  qaotation  from 
it: 

(1)  Both  malos  and  females  'will  be  admitted. 

(2)  The  iDstructiun  will  he  gratuitous,  but  each  Ktudeut  will  pay  $2  at  the  begpm- 
niii^  of  eafh  term  ns  au  entrance  fee. 

(3)  Applicants  must  bo,  if  females,  at  least  15,  and  if  males,  at  least  17,  years  of 
age;  but  the  professor  of  the  departruunt  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  at  a  less  ago, 
vhcn  suirtciont  maturity  of  mind  and  protieiency  in  study  are  manifested. 

(t)  Candidates  for  admission  will  h:;  required  to  sustain  an  oxuniination  in  road* 
ing,  spelling,  ]>cnmanship,  elementary  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  through 
compound  numbers  and  vulgar  fractions. 

(5)  All  pupils,  on  their  adiuissinu  to  the  normal  department,  will  he  expected  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  thoir  intention  to  teach  in  schools  of  the  State,  as  follows: 

**  We,  t be  subscribers,  «h)  hereby  declan>  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  onr- 
Belvcs  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  our  object  in 
reporting  to  the  normal  department  of  the  university  is  better  to  proi>ure  ourselves 
for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty." 

The  normal  diploma,  given  at  grailnation  from  the  normal  <*ourse,  had 
just  been  ma^lc;  by  the  legishitiire  satisfactory  lojral  eviilenco  of  the  pos- 
sessor's fitness  to  toaeh,  and  without  the  certificate  of  a  county  sui»er]u- 
tendent. 

The  new  board  of  trustees  created  by  the  board  of  education  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

Jiesolvcd,  That  we  request  each  county  superintendent  in  this  State  to  recommend 
two  persons  in  his  county,  of  thercfjuisite  ([ualiiicati4Uis,  for  admission  to  thenoruiol 
department  of  the  State  nniv<?r8ity,  and  that  the  i>rofessor  of  that  department  be  in- 
structed to  admit  8u<h  pCL'sous  in  preference  to  any  otlicrs;  and  that  persons  so 
recommended  shall  be  admitted  \\ithout  any  entrance  fee.' 

The  board  found  in  February,  1850,  only  $1,L\51)  available  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution,  though  8i),7,*50  more  was  due,  but  in  the 
extreme  pro.stration  of  all  business  was  then  noncollectible.  It  was 
clearly  unwise  to  reopen  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university, 
and  apparently  impossible  to  continue  the  normal  work. 

The  commencement  (if  ISoO,  however,  showed  that  the  buildings  were 
ill  better  condition  than  ever  before;  that  Prof.  Wells  and  his  assistant 
(Miss  Lavinia  Davis)  had  done  excellent  work ;  that  the  students  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  that  the  teaehers  were  willing  to  assume  some  financial 
risks.  The  business  sky  was  less  leaden;  the  trustees  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  department,  and  authorized  the  enlargement  of  its  facilities 
if  it  could  be  done  without  involving  the  university  treasury. 

Theodore  S.  Parvin  resigned  his  trusteeship  and  was  elected  curator 
ct'  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  librarian.  Uis  work  was  greatly 
needed  in  enlarging  and  classifying  the  growing  cabinet  and  in  caring 
for  the  library.  Under  his  sui)ervision  the  library  (of  4S  i  volumes)  and 
the  cabinet  began  to  have  definite  ••habitations''  and  a  growing  "name." 
He  accepted  the  added  duties  of  a  full  prolessorshii)  in  1S(J0  and  dis- 

'Thatprovisiiin  f:)r  the  normal  d«.)]>artmcnt  and  a  Kimilar  one  H(miewhat  later  (in 
18G1)  for  free  tuition  to  two  county  representatives  in  the  university  proper  attracted 
public  attention  and  materially  widened  the  area  of  uuiverBlty  re\)re(icnt'JLt\»^^ 
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charged  tliem  till  1800,  when  lie  resigned.  Few  men  liave  the  ability 
of  Prof.  Parvin  todrop  into  snch  a  niehe,  with  somewhat  miscellaneous 
duties,  and  to  lay  foundations  worthy  of  snch  historic  honor  as  ho  did 
during  that  time. 

The  academic  year  18r)9-'<)0  opened  under  most  favorable  auspices. 
Prof.  Wells  originated  a  model  school,  employed  Mrs.  .^T.  A.  ^IcGonegJil 
to  talvc  charge  of  it,  and  made  it  self-supi)orting.  Facetious  writers 
C4illed  it  "the  trundle-bed  department,"  but  the  '<  trundle-bed"  i)aid 
iu  all  respects  as  a  "  practice  schocd  "  for  normal  students,  no  less  than 
financiallv. 

Thtiugh  the  work  of  the  department  had  been  broadened  in  ISHO-'OO 
the  number  of  graduates  in  1800  was  C,  the  same  as  in  1850,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  Avas  80  as  against  the  90  of  the  previous  year. 

The  evil  ettects  of  fho  financial  panic  of  1857  were  so  mitigated  that 
the  trustees  in  October,  1850,  determined  to  r(H)])en  the  collegiate 
department  of  the  university  in  1800,  and  Silas  Totten,  i^.  d.,  li..  d., 
formerly  i)residcnt  of  Trinity  College,  Connecticut,  was  eleetcd  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

PRESIDENT  TOrrEN'S  AUMINISTKATION,  1800-»62, 
TUK  rN'lVKIiSITY  Iti:<)Uc>ANIZKl)  JUNK  •2^,l>.'n). 

Dr.  Totten  had  already  laid  his  scheme  for  reorganization  before  the 
general  nssem])ly  <»f  the  State,  and  on  presenting  it  to  tlie  board  of 
trustees  at  the  commencement  in  1800  it  was  ailoi)tcd.  Six  d(»part- 
ments  were  provided  for,  viz:  (1)  Moral  and  int(»llex:tual  i)liiIoso])hy 
and  belles-lettres;  (:*)  history  and  i)olitical  econ<nny;  (.*>)  annent  and 
modern  langnages;  (•l)niatheiaiitics  and  astronomy;  (5)  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy;  (0)  natnral  history.   • 

The  normal  department  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  inincipal,  Prof.  Wells,  l)ut  was  continued  so  (nily  for  a  single  year, 
when  it  was  i)hiced  under  Ihe  supervision  of  the  general  farnlty. 

Students  who  represer.tcd  comities  were  charged  no  tnition.  for- 
mal students  paid  i?5  a  term,  while  those  in  collegiate  studies  paid  81 
a  t(M-m  for  each  class  which  tln-v  entered. 

Any  stndent  v»ho  obtained  certificates  of  x)roficiency  in  t!«e  studies 
of  any  ten  classes  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  srii^nce;  in 
fourteen  classes  to  tl»o  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  eighteen 
classes  to  the  d(»greo  of  master  of  arts.  The  student  was  not  restricted 
to  any  class  or  classes,  de]>artmeiit  or  departnuMits.  His  prolicicncy, 
mental  ('apacity,  and  the  requisite  time  were  tlie  only  tests  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Tiie  plan  also  embraced  a  regular  (course  of  four  years,  consisting  of 

the  freshman,  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior  classes,  thus  cinnbining 

tJw  tM'o  systems  of  organization — departments  and  classes — and  certifi^ 

iUites  ofproQciency  were  awarded  iu  the  latto,  a^NViiW.  ^"^  \\\Uve  cilassses 
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of  the  former.    Any  student  who  completed  this  course  was  entitled 
to  the  degree,  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.' 

Tin:  NKW  i-Acri.TY. 

The  laeulty  ns  now  constituted  consistiMl  of  Dr.  Tottcin  as  president 
and  ])rofessor  of  tlic  lir^stdepsirtnicnt;  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  A.  m.,  profes- 
sor of  the  third  department  j  Nathan  Jl.  Leonard,  A.  m.,  professor  of  the 
fourth  department;  JnniesLillie,3LD.,  i).D.,prolcs.sorof  tlie  fifth  depart- 
ment.- and  Theodme  S.  Parvin,  A.  M.,  LL.  ii., curator  and  librnrian,  and 
actinir  professor  of  the  sixtli  department.  1).  Franldin  Wells,  A.  B,, 
was  elected  i)rincipal  of  the  normal  department,  and  ]Miss  Lavinia 
Davis,  nssistant:  Mi>;.  M.  A.  McGonegal,  principal  of  the  model  school; 
and  P.J.  Wliipple,  instructor  in  vocal  music. 

Tlio  academic*,  year  1800-01  wns  no  less  noteworthy  in  tlie  annals  of 
Io^^a  iollegcs  thim  in  the  history  f>f  the  nation.  On  Bcptember  19, 
1800,  was  the  beginning  of  continuons  teaching  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  biiard  of  trustees 
would  not  have  reopened  the  university  at  that  time  if  they  had  i)os- 
scssed  tlie  gift  of  prophecy.  The  civil  war  ccnivnlsod  all  business  cir- 
cles, dissipaicil  edncational  thought,  and  attracted  many  from  student 
life  i'.ito  niilitaiy  service.  Nevertheless,  172  (exclusive  of  thf)se  in  the 
model  sciiool)  entered  the  university,31  beingin  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  121  in  the  normal.  There  were  only  .*>  students,  however,  in 
the  lirst  dei)artmeiit  of  the  university  proper,  -A  in  the  third,  15  in  the. 
fourth,  and  0  in  the  fifth.  Twenty-four  in  the  preparatory  department 
were  commencing  the  study  of  ancient  languages. 

The  year  1801-02  was  th(i  last  of  Dr.  Totten's  administration.  The 
library  had  increased  to  1,500  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  8600 
was  made  Tor  liirther  increase;  the  sum  of  $o40  also  was  set  apart  for 
mineralrigical  specimens,  and  another  of  81,000  for  ])hiIosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus — a  sudden  leap  into  luxury!  The  faculty begau  to 
beg  the  board  of  education  and  general  assembly  for  such  things  as  a 
professorship  of  military  tactics  and  civil  engineering,  and  to  think 
about  gyjnnastics.  The  lawmak«»rs  responde^l  very  favorably,  i.  c, 
"as  soon  as  the  income  of  tlni  university  shall  permit." 

During  this  year  254  students  were  in  attendance;  118  males  and 
130  females,  of  whom  120  were  normal  and  104  }irei»aratories.  ^^ine 
normals  had  giaduated  in  1801, 4  of  whom  were  '-males,*'  v>'hile  13  took 
diplomas  in  1S(»2  ami  only  5  were  gentlemen. 

Hut  little  is  s:iid  about  tlu^  resignation  of  Dr.  Totten,yet  it  is  known 
that  his  salary  was  materially  reduced  and  that  tiiere  was  a  widespread 
sus]»icion  that  he  was  ^'disloyal/'  Assi»ciates  of  his  in  the  fiwiulty, 
however,  insist  that  he  was  greatly  misrepresented  and  radically  mis- 


'Col.  Rentrm's  I'liivorsity  A«i(lress.  ]»p.  MMIO. 

•Prufcasors  Lillio  iind  iSpeiic(!r  H^Il)^v«ifplcntly  fcxcA\au\»o(V  *\vT^tLY\\\\c\i\». 
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understood.    They  cherish  his  memory  with  affection  and  remember 
his  work  with  honor.     IIo  was  certainly  a  rare  gentleman. 
Prof.  Si)encer  was  transferred  to  the  i)residency 

1)K.  OLIVKU  M.  SPENCKirs  PKKSIDENCV,   lN>2-'()7. 

The  year  18Gli-'G^  is  memorabh*.  (1)  There  were  -SS  students  en- 
rolled, 87  more  la<lies  than  gentlemen.  (2)  At  eonnnenccjnent  the  lirst 
A.  1>.  degTcea  of  the  University  were  conferred  pro  merifo  on  Charles 
E.  Ijorland,  Itiisli  Emory,  and  Nettie  M.  IFart.  TIkmi,  too,  after  a  lapse 
of  five  years  a  second  B.  S.  degree  was  given,  and  lien  AV.  Clark 
received  it.  (3)  Tuition  fc^es  (except  for  music)  were  abolished,  and  a 
nuitriculatiou  fee  of  ^T>  a  term  was  required.  (4)  rresident  lSpenc<;r 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  board  refused  to  accei)t  it. 

PKi:^>inENT  srEXCER'S  EACULTY.  ISGIWOl. 

The  changes  made  in  the  faculty  and  general  sco])e  of  instruction  is 
indicated  sutliciently  by  the  list  of  University  teachers  in  lS<l3-'04:  and 
their  work.  President  Hpencer  was  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual 
I)hilo8ophy  and  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  Joseph  T.  Rob- 
ert, LL.  i).,  of  ancient  and  modern  languages;  Nathan  Iw.  Leonard.  A. 
M.,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Theodore  S.  J*arvin,  A.  m.,  ll.  n., 
of  natural  history  and  acting  principal  of  the prejiaratory  department: 
Gusttivus  Jlinrichs,  c.  r.,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry'  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  teacher  of  modern  languages;  and  3),  Eranklin  \Vel?s, 
A.  B.,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Charles  A.  JJorlaiid,  A. 
n.,  was  tutor;  Miss  Lavinia  Davis,  i^receptress  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment: Miss  S.  Louisa  Braiuerd,  assistant  teacher  in  the  normal  and 
preparatory  de])artments;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Bowen,  assistant  teacher  in 
the  nornml  department;  O.  C.  Isbell,  teacher  of  votjaland  instiumenlal 
music';  E.  K.  White,  of  gymnastics,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  (\  Tiacr,  ])rimi- 
l)al  of  the  model  school. 

niK   AGKICCLTTIIAT.  rOLM:<;K    WOOKI*,    lU'T  NnT   WON. 

C<mgres8  made  a  special  appropriation — a  grant  of  land — in  18<»-for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  diff(»rent  State's.  Tin* 
trustees  and  special  friends  of  the  university  believed  it  wouhl  be  best 
for  their  institution  and  for  the  prospective  agricultural  college  to  unite 
the  two.  An  efllbrt  in  this  direction  was  commenced  in  ISiJ.J,  and  the 
university  trustees  asked  the  general  assembly  for  money  to  opcji  an 
agricultural  department,  and  that  the  Congressional  grant  for  indus- 
trhd  instru<'tion  should  be  utilized  for  its  su])]H>rt.  The  a^lvoeates  of 
this  measure  urged  tiiatthisunion  would  obviate  the  ne»(>sily  of  niurh 
needless  duplication  <»f  classes  and  make  a  greater  spetiali/alicn  of 
work  by  the  proft»ssors  possible.  All  this  was  obviously  trne;  nc  e';- 
tlicloss,  ft  WHS  Jiolieved  that  such  a  union  would  be  only  moderately 
useful  to  the  iwiti'vinl  indiistjies,  iuasmue\\  v\s  ho\\\^  ^VvwVwV'^  \\'\\va 
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pLinning  to  engage  in  miinu<al  labor  would  be  likely  to  be  drawn  over 
into  the  more  general  seieutitiii  or  literary  courses,  and  thus  into  the 
professions.  Local  interests  had  influence,  also,  and  the  university  woo- 
ing did  not  win  an  agricultural  department.^ 

THK   rXIVEUSITV  AX1>   THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

The  university  was  i>robably  most  fully  represented  in  the  Union 
Army  m  18C4,  when,  of  its  432  students,  only  177  were  young  men,  and 
when  Tutor  Charles  B.  Borland  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  captain  with  the  hundred  days'  volunteers.  In  speaking  of  those 
student  soldiers  at  the  reunitni  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa  Infantry  in 
1880  at  Iowa  City,  A.  E.  Swisher,  csij.,  said: 

From  a  careful  comjiilatioii  of  tho  records  I  HihI  iliat  tliero  wore  at  l«»:i8t  121  boya 
enlisted,  in  the  diffoicnt  To<>:imcnt.s  who  woro  students  of  tho  nniviTsity  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  I  would  bi;  gl.'id  to  mention  tho  names  of  all  these,  as  each  and  aU  of 
thum  were  brave  and  heroic  soMiers;  but  time  will  not  permit,  and  I  mention  only 
a  few :  T.  S.  Hailey,  than  whosi*  no  life  is  purer,  with  one  empty  sleeve,  has  heen  and 
still  is  doing  tho  best  work  for  tho  Slate  and  humanity;  Capt.  C.  E.  Borland  was 
afterward  an  instructor  in  the  Tnivcrsity;  AV.  W.  Haldwin,  who  has  attained  emi- 
nent success  and  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State;  S.  Kirk  wood  Clark,  son  of 
our  townsman,  Ezekiol  Clark,  a  brave  and  true  boy,  died  of  disoase  contracted  iu  tho 
ranks;  D.  J.  Davis,  county  sui»erintendent  of  this  e(uinty.  was  killed  at  Winchester; 
C.  £.  Howe,  who  has  attained  success  as  a  minister;  K.  L.  Hoxie,  captain  iu  the 
regular  Army,  and  we,  arc  glad  to  li:»vo  him  and  Iiis  exeelh.'nt  wife  with  us  as  guests; 
Nicholas  Mrssingt-r,  one  of  the  bravc;-t  men  who  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
Bcilcd  the  walls  in  ih:it  blo(»ly  chnri^o  at  Vi<'ksbur;jf — tJod  Idess  Niek  Mcssinger;  if 
it  was  in  our  power  we  would  luakt;  y«>u  as  strong  physirally  as  you  were  then,  and 
as  you  now  are  mentally  and  mor::lly ;  (}.  A.  Kemley,  brave,  noble,  true  soldier,  was 
killed  at  Winchester;  John  W.  Porter,  onr  beloved  towusmau,  whoso  wh'de  life  was 
full  of  cheer  and  noble  dt-edn ;  J).  K.  Trine,  who  was  at  the  side  of  Messinger  in  that 
bloody  charge  at  Vicksburg;  and  the  la«t  I  shall  mention,  T.  S.  Wright,  who  has 
attained  great  success  as  one  of  tho  most  efhcient  and  trusted  mcrmliers  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  institution  ho  helped  to  defend. 

The  university  is  ])roud  of  h<*r  student  soldiers,  an<l  they  in  turn  are  its  iM'st  sup- 
porters. Of  all  tlu^  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from  this  instilution,  there 
are  none  who  have  earned  tlie  gratitude  and  e%uisideration  as  have  this  baud  of  124 
men.' 

]:x-s()U)iKi:s  ix  tiik  rNivKusnv. 

Iowa  soldiers,  as  they  returned  to  t\w  State  in  18C5,  were  made  spc- 
eially  weleonie  by  university  ollieers.  The  trustees  offered  free  tuition 
to  all  who  had  enlisted  for  tliree  years  or  durin«r  the  war  and  had 
been  honorably  dis<-li argued,  and  to  all  who  had  been  disabled  in  tho 
service,  as  also  to  all  the  ori)han  children  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  first 
opportunity  no  less  than  5.")  availed  themselves  of  this  liberal  ofler. 

'The  term  "  department'*  in  university  historV;  Jis  jij»]died  to  the  university  jiroper, 
before  Prcrtiilent  Spencer's  administration,  usunlly  fiiguitied  nothing  more  than  chair. 
After  1S65,  as  used  in  univorsity  circl*--'.  it  coiiiiiiouly  means  a  group  of  chairs,  as  iu 
tho  law,  medical,  or  dental  de]>artm('nt. 

^PTocecdinga  of  the  Tuouty -second  Keglnvcut  lowv>.YvAv\\\W«i\«^,  «A»V\\«»^  '^cw.vlvsvw^ 
pp,  S2~53. 
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ruocniEss  iuckwaud  an'j  FDinvAien  ix  i865. 

A  markod  arlvaiico  in  botli  directions  was  made  by  tlio  board  of 
tni-stees  in  18(m.  Tlio  backM'ard  movement  was  to  tlio  old-fashioned 
and  wcU-approved  system  of  college  organiznlion  by  <l:is>es,  in  place 
of  dei>aTtmcnts,  ami  forward  to  a  wiser  and  liij^her  stami:ird  of  admis- 
sion and  fcradnation.  IJelnre  that  time  a  student  eonld  become  a  bach- 
elor of  science  without  a  iKuticle  of  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  nal- 
nral  sciences,  or  a  baeheh)r  of  arts  without  knowing  a  letter  ofdreck 
or  a  word  of  Latin.  As  late,  indeed,  as  1870  a  student  obtained,  his 
clfossical  degree  in  regular  order  and  soon  after  began  t«»  regret  that  it 
rejuesented  no  Gn^ek. 

At  this  time  the  work  of  the  Normal  Dejmrtment  was  advanced,  its 
course  shortened  from  three  years  in  two,  and  its  lnwer  branches  were 
transferred  to  the  Preparatory  DeiKirtment. 

PKKSILiKXT   SPENCKU   IN   rCKOl'K,    AXI»   C.ESHJNS. 

Early  in  1800  President  Spencer  asked  aiul  was  granted  h»ave  of 
absence  for  fifteen  months  for  European  travel,  expecting  to  serve  the 
university  while  abroad  aiul  to  improve  his  health.  J  le  resigned  his 
presidency  the  next  year  and  never  resumed  his  home  work  in  the 
university.  In  accei)ting  his  resignation  the  tnistccs  made  the  follow- 
ing appreciative  expressu)n : 

It  is  l)iit  jr..st  hi*ro  to  jkIvIiowUmIj;*)  tlu;  laithfiilnods  ami  ;i]»ility  \vitl>  wliifli  Dr. 
SpciK'cr  »lls'.  li;ir;^i'il  till?  anliions  »lntios  of  tho  ]MVKi«U.ii('y.  A  man  <»!'  ioii't»'<n».;  man- 
ners, sfholiirly  Iialiit.^,  niul  :i  bi.v;lt-toiu>il  oiitlnisin^sm,  ho  contnbutcMl  in  an  unuMiiul 
degitM^  t.'>  niakr  the  iiuivorsity  a  blessin;;  and  an  honor  to  th«»  J^tato. 

Since  that  time  lie  has  rendered  the  conntrv  eminent  service  as  a 
consul  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere,  lie  has  also  made  many  able  contri- 
butions to  American  magazines  on  historicid,  ]M)lirical,  and  antiquaiiaii 
topics,  while  he  has  a<lded  greatly  to  the  jnotit  and  ])leasure  «»f  -\jner- 
iean  tourists  who  have  been  within  the  reach  of  his  generons  kiiMitiess. 

VUOV.  X.   U.   LEOVAKM),  ACTIXO  PUKSlDKNT.   is.w;.-»;s. 

Wlien  President  Spencer  left  the  university,  the  seni.jr  pKii'essor,  JNIr. 
N.  It.  liConard,  was  made  acting  }»residcnt. 

THE   i  iiOrK.^SOr.SlIIP   <»]•    TIIK   NORMAL    DEPARTMKM'   VArANT^ 

At  comm«»ncement,  lsr)(;,  the  trustees  surprised  the  stiulents  and  tho 
giMieral  public  by  declaring  the  professorship  of  the  norm*;!  dt  |>;irt- 
ment  vacant.  There  was  little  reason  for  the  action  tiuit  was  obvious, 
and  none  was  ever  given  that  was  altogether  satisfael. ny  to  tliO  j)j'-":  ons 
of  the  university.  It  was  even  said  to  b(»  tlie  blow  of  a  v  :;v\vard 
scihooigirK  \>hose  dislike*  had  been  carried  forward  into  married  life, 
where  she  ibnnd  iim  able  and  a  successful  ally. 
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TUB   FACULTY   TO  HE  EMPLOYED   BY  THE   YEAR. 

Go].  Benton  says: 

A  rulo  was  :ilso  a:Iopt('il  nt  this  nu'etint^  [in  1800]  luiikin^  it  the  duty  of  tho board 
nt  all  subsequent  annnnl  miM'tings  to  veto  npon  the  (jnestion  of  coulinning  the 
roKpcL'tivo  mcinberH  of  tlio  faculty  in  oUirc' 

That  unique  rule  seems  to  Liive  heon  adopted  to  luiike  deeapitution 
easy  for  the  trustees  and  ea.sit»r  lor  the  members  of  the  faeulty.  But 
it  apiiears  to  have  been  remembered  only  for  ii  single  year.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  a  reji:ent,  in  later  years,  approves  of  su<*li  a  scheme. 

Tin:  N<.)irrH  hall,  ok  ciiapkl,  iomi^lkted  in  isou 

The  general  assembly  in  ISOi  appropriated  $20,000  for  a  building 
to  serve  the  complex  pur^Mise  of  chapel,  chemical  hiboratory,  and  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  plan  was  soon  limited  to  the  first  two 
objects,  and  even  then,  wlu^n  completed,  cost  over  §22,000.  It  has 
been  used  for  tlu*  purposes  intended,  and  in  later  years  the  old  chapel 
room  has  served  for  chajjel,  library,  and  reading  room. 

For  this  building  the  first  important  donations  to  the  university  by 
private  parties  were  ma<le,  viz,  080  acres  of  land  by  citizens  of  Iowa 
City,  and  building  niateri;jl  worth  about  i5f3,000  by  the  city  corporation.* 

THK    PKF.rARATOttY   I>i:!'AirrMKXT   ELKVATK1>. 

In  1807  the  i>ieparatory  department  was  limitcHl  to  its  two  upper 
classes.  The  total  attendance  in  that  department  declined  nearly  50 
l)er  cent  the  following  year,  but  without  detriment  to  the  university. 
The  low- grade  students  thus  excluded  were  almost  entirely  from  John- 
son Countv. 

'i  UE  FAr:rLTY  AXD  THEIK  WOKK  IX  1867. 

The  attendance  in  1S07  dropped  down  in  the  normal  department  from 
91)  to  02,  and  the  entire  enrollment  from  0(jS  to  C40,  of  whom  -18  were 
freshmen,  20  s^idiomores,  (»  juniors,  and  5  seniors,  or  a  total  of  70  in 
the  college  classes. 

Col.  Benton  notices  the  details  of  the  faculty  organization  and  the 
work  of  instruction  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  rule  mloptcdat  tin.'  last  nnniial  niei'lin'^  [nnd  by  rcipiorit],  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiirnlty  placrd  tlioir  i«'.si.i;njiti(»ns  in  the  hancLsof  the  board.  Profs.  lieon- 
aril.  Parvin,  Hinrii-hs,  and  K^^icMt  wrre  ('()ntinncd  in  ollico,  and  A uio.s  N.  Currier,  a. 
M.,  of  Pella,  Tva^  «.'l(M-t<'d  to  tin;  pnifrssjtr.sliij)  of  anriont  langiinj^r.s,  made  vacant  by 
the  rosiyuationof  Pnif.  Uobt-rt.  I*rot'.  Leonard  wascontiniied  a?* prrsident j[)ro  tcmpiire, 
at  a  salary  of  if' 1.^^,  Jind  v.as  allo".v«;jl  {J'^OO  additional  pay  for  tlie  previous  year. 
The  department  of  niod«Tii  ]ai)<;n:i^r.s  \vas  r.iisi-d  to  a  full  profrssnrship,  and  the 


*ITon.  Thomas  H.  15«'nton.  Jr.,  a«ldn'.ss  at  •^onmnMicement  in  ISO?,  p.  8ii. 
8 President  Sbi;;le'.s  report,  in  Iowa  hichool  Keport  for  iy70-'77,  i>.  17;  Col.  Beutou's 
addresH,  pp.  73, 7 1,  76-7U. 
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Ba 111 0  Halary  allowed  as  in  case  <»f  othn*  jtrolosstn's — .fl,J(X) — ami  political  ('(Mmomy 
was  a(l<lo<l  to  tlio  studios  oiiibraced  in  it.  S.  S.  irov.'cll,  a.  m.,  was  elected  principal 
of  the  preparatory  dftpartiiiwit ;  S.  K.  MeKee,  A.  m.,  was  eleetoil  tutor,  al  a  salary  of 
^IjOCH);  Misfl  Lavinia  l)avls,  MIhs  Ellen  A.  Moore,  a.  r..,  Miss  Kniiiia  ilrown,  and  Miss 
Celitv  A.  Mooro  were  eleete<l  assistant  toaeliers  in  tlie.  in»'paratory  de[)arliMcnt.  The 
gymnasium  was  discontinued.  The  salary  of  < he  jjresjidc'Ut  was  lixed  at  .f2.000,  to 
take  elVeet  when  tlio  vacaney  was  tilled.  Leonard  V.  Tarker,  a.  m. — subsequently 
professor  of  the  (;re«'li  lanpjuagc  and  litiTature — wixa  unauiuMiusly  eh-ote«l  to  the 
professorship  of  the  normal  department,  hut  declined  the  jiosition.  At  a  sjn-crial 
meeting,  held  August  27,  1«(>7,  this  de]»artnient  was  filled  by  the  eleeiion  <»f  Stephen 
N.  Fellows,  A.  M.  The  board  were  so  well  satisfied  with  tiie  aJniinistration  of  Acting 
President  Leonard  that  they  determined  n(»l  to  lill  tlu*  vacaney  in  the  j>n-siileney, 
bnt  to  take  further  tinu*  for  the  selectiiHi  of  a  suitable  prison  lor  the  oHIce. 

Tho  faculty  at  the  eoninien<enu'nt  <»rthe  next  [fall]  term  consisted  of  Nathan  1{. 
Leonard,  a.  m.,  jiresideiit  j/rn  Unqtort,  and  professor  of  niathemati<s  ami  :istronomy; 
Theodorii  S.  Parvin,  a.  m.,  ll.  n.,  professor  of  natural  liistory;  (Justavus  llinrieha, 
C.  r.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  Cluirles  A.  Kggert,  a.  m., 
professor  of  nio<lern  hmguages  ami  literature;  Amos  X.  Curri*  r.  a.  m..  professtir  of 
Latin  ami  Greek  languages  and  literature;  and  Steph.'.-n  N.  I'ellows,  a.  m.,  jjmfessor 


music. 

Tin:  i>t:ai>  i.AN«;rAi:r.s  ui:8rsi.'rr.\TEri. 

The  circiniistanccs  of  the  stiuloiits  and  of  tlic  university  itself  made 
entliusiasHi  for  the  ancient  lanj^uages  almost  iniiiossible  al  any  time 
before  the  close  of  the  civil  Avar.  Thry  demanded  too  many  y(»ars, 
seemed  to  touch  daily  life  at  too  few  points;  other  studies  weredeenuHl 
more  practical.  The  A.  B.  deg:ree  was  most  esteemed,  hut  it  could  be 
obtained  in  the  university  Avithout  giving  nnu'li  time  to  the*  cU'ad  lan- 
guages. The  natural  and  i)liysical  sciences  were  marvclonsly  interest- 
ing, even  to  one  who  ccmld  only  give  them  a  single  term's  study.  They 
were  rich  in  surprises,  even  without  special  illustrative  material,  and 
still  richer  Avi th  cA'ery  added  juece  of  ap])aratus.  Trust  ecs  could  see  this 
at  a  single  glance  Avlieu  they  visited  the  institution.  They  did  see  it,  and 
acted  with  commendable  energy  in  giving  facilities  for  scientiiic  instruc- 
tion. 

The  modern  languages  abounded  in  the  int(*Uectal  treasures  of  mod- 
ern life,  Avere  seen  to  be  exc(*cdingly  useful  ti)  siK-cialists  in  science, 
and  might  be  hel])ful  in  business.  They  Avere  taught  in  the  university, 
and  by  enthusiastic  (lermans.  It  Avas  t»asy  tor  the  rici'man  to  become 
X)opular  in  Iowa  City;  not  (juite  so  easy  for  the  French. 

The  ancient  classics  began  to  Avin  a  more  general  and  absorbing 
interest  about  th(»  time  of  tlic  reorganization  of  the  faculty  iu  ls<»7.  The 
professor  of  ancient  langimges  Avas  no  ftrssil,  and  it  Avas  not  strange  that 
his  studies  should  not  seem  fossiliferous. 
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THE  PRESIDLXC'Y  OF  JAMES  RLACK,  D.  D.,  1808-70. 

Dr.  Black  c*amc  to  the  presidoiicv  of  tlio  university  from  the  vice- 
jiresideiu?}'  of  Washington  and  JetVer^^()n  College,  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing his  term  the  expansion  of  the  university  into  professional  depart- 
ments began,^  the  law  department  being  opened  in  180S,  and  the  med- 
ical a  few  weeks  alter  he  resigned. 

THE   LAW    l»rrAISTMi:NT   M'KICN'OTHKXS   TilE   CtH.I.riilATK. 

The  law  department  was  created  by  transferring  the  Iowa  lnwx  Seliool 
from  Des  Moines,  where  it  had  been  nuiintaine<l  three  years,  to  Iowa 
City.  Under  the  direction  of  Hon.  William  Ci.  Hammond,  LL.  ».,  it 
rose  rapidly  in  iniluenee  and  in  public  favor.  In  the  language  of  the 
legislative  visiting  committee  in  1870,  it ''added  new  strength  to  the 
university  by  widening  the  sphere  of  its  inlluenee  and  usefulness  and 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its  active  friends."  It  did  more  than  that 
eomnnttee  mentioned,  by  bringing  Chancellor  Ilannnond  into  uni- 
versity circles.  He  was,  i)erhaps  unconscicmsly,  a  constant  stinnilus 
to  literary  courses  and  to  literary  pursuits.  Philosophic  by  mituiv,  a 
scholar  and  a  constant  student  in  belles-lettres  as  well  as  in  law,  his  lec- 
tures in  his  depjirtment  were  made  popular  by  his  wide  information 
and  his  genial  appreciation  of  all  human  knowledge.  Tlie  law  students 
th^i  admired  language  and  history  and  deemed  them  useful  in  their 
profession.  Culture  studies  became  to  them  mon»  than  woixls  and 
phrases.  The  spirit  of  the  law  department  aided  in  making  belles- 
lettres  studies  more  popular  among  the  colh*giat(*s  ami  in  creating  a 
demand  there  lor  more  language,  more  literature,  and  more  history. 

DK.    IJLACKV    (IIAIIACTKKISTIC.S. 

Dr.  Black's  students  remember  him  as  an  easy,  <*ollo(|uial  speaker, 
who  seemed  to  be  thinking  his  own  way  around  and  through  his  sub- 
ject rather  than  presenting  shar])ly-delincd  and  longclu'rishcd  opinions. 
Ue  was  very  i)opular  among  them,  for  he  wns  vt»ry  all'ablc  in  persomil 
intercourse,  gentle  in  discipline,  and  reniembercjl  tli(»ir  names,  their 
faces,  and  incidents  in  their  history  Avitli  marvelous  facility.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  their  names  (as  given  him  by  tlie  regis- 
trar) in  tlie  chapel  at  tin*  oi)eningof  the  term,  requiring  ea<th  one  to  rise 
as  he  was  called.  The  glance  then  given  at  each  face  enabled  him  to 
salute  every  student  byname  when  they  next  met,  lb;  made  constant 
use  of  that  ability,  and  with  happiest  results.  Jle  addressed  them  by 
their  own  names,  or  b}'  the  names  r»f  their  places  of  residen<:e,  and 
made  frequent  allusions  to  what  they  had  said  oi*  <lone,  or  were  per- 
son ally  ho])ing  to  do. 


''fhr'i*o  may  Ix^  a  «jiicstion  whether  tliu  iiorin:il  (li'purtuK.'iit  bhoulil,  or  kIioiiM  iifit| 
be;  called  prut'cssioual. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  GEORGE  TIIACHER,  D.  D.,  1871-77. 

Dr.  Thaclior  eamo  to  the  university  direetiy  from  the  pulpit,  was 
uuaccustonied  to  scmipolitical  life,  and  unable  to  lead  niou  without 
their  eons(!iousness  of  his  leiidership.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  clear 
thoii$;ht  and  forcible  speech.  His  concex>tion  of  the  sphere  of  a  univer- 
sity was  set  forth  in  liis  inan;j:ural  approximately  as  {L^iven  in  the  fol- 
lowin^r  extracts  from  it: 

Whatsoever  truly  fiilar;;rcs  and  ilhimincM  tho  miinl;  W"lia1sr)rvt?r  discipliiu's  ami 
pcri'ei'ts  itsBOVcral  faculties;  whatsoever  enriches  llioiight,  roliiirH  Ihe  tasto,  or  rnl- 
tivaU-H  the  imagination;  wliatASoevor  elevates  man  as  a  rational  Ix.'ln;^  nnil  cxtontU 
tli«  area  of  Lis  thoughts— all  this  and  everything;  hesides  tliat  may  hi",  incluiled  in 
tho  hijiliest  and  hroailost  culture,  is  essential  U*  tUi»  realization  of  any  true  and  lofty 
couceiition  of  huuinn  well  being. 

Therefore,  the  man  of  «;uiture  is  not  eatJKtied  with  merely  so  mueh  of  intelleetiial 
diseiplino  and  acijuisiiiou  as  may  he  uiili/ed  for  the  purposes  nf  life  in  its  external 
activities  and  relations.  Money  is  not  his  standanl  of  value;  usi^  is  not  in  his  view 
the  ultimate  end  of  lei'ruin^;  ideas  he  <'steenisaliove;;old;  knowle<lge.  he  regards  as 
wealth  of  :v  higher  <iuality  than  real  estate.      *     "'     '* 

Culture,  then,  viewwl  as  <-onsi8rin;;  of  the  two  iuirreiiients,  mental  diseipliue  and 
mental  enlightenment,  is  of  tlie  greatest  valui'  to  iinlividuals  and  Boeiety.  ■■  *  * 
The  plan  of  the  American  College  eorrespontis  with  remarkahle  exaetiiess  to  the 
idea  of  culture  v  iii<h  has  Ji:.;t  hn-n  given.  Its  one  coniprehen^ivr  nhjfct  is  to  as^ist 
the  student  in  hiying  a  hroad  an«l  soli<l  fnnndatinn  071  which  he  may  luoeeed  with 
the  work  of  self-edueation  in  any  orevi-ry  direetion  after  his  eonneetion  with  the 
college  or  university  shall  liave  eloMed.     •     ♦•     *  ^ 

]>ut  esaetly  what  i-;  t<»  he  this  aeademical  course?  C'hielly  stndy,  of  the  ancient 
chissies,  nl'  the  modern  languages,  of  mathematies,  of  natural,  ]ihysi<'al,  and  polit.- 
ical  scieiiei',  of  ]diil<'Snp]iy,  and  Knglish  litcratun^s;  each  to  In*  adjiisteil  tt»  thec)thcrs 
in  such  proi)orti»>ns  thai  the  efleet  of  tbti  wludi'.  eurrieiiluiu  sliali  he  as  nearly  as 
pos.sihK'.  not  a  om-sided,  hut  a  symmi-trieal  and  well-ha]anee»l  ediH'.jtinn.     *     *      • 

The  tin!e  is  fast  eoiisl'ig  wIumi  thereeent  lou«l  oiitery  against  the  retinireil  sluily  of 
Latin  rnddreek  iji  our  tollen^-s  will  se(  ni  t«  o  ahsurd  and  t^vi-n  ludi<ions  ivt-r  to 
have  hcen  sinceic.     ' 

In  resjjiM-t  of  seli'urifie  and  otiier  r.tudies  before  name»I  as  foiiuiu!:  ]«aris  <»f  ;m 
undiTgraduate  r(ujr^«',  siuee  thrr'*  has  nf'ver  been  a  d<iu]»t  i»\]»re><«  d  in  regard  to 
their  ]M'opri<  ty  ;ni«l  necessity.  \\n  eonsideration  of  them  here  i.>  reipiired. 

One  will  not  he  h-.il  far  astray  from  the  truth  on  being  told  that  a  man  has  lu-eu 
horn  i!ito  the  world,  \\\y  he  understandri  full  well  tliat  tho  new  eouur  is  a  nuin  ^-nly 
potentially  and  prosiK:cti\ely.  t)urs,  gentlemen,  is  an  infant  university,  buL  siill  a 
univer^ity. 

Modtded  in  its  gi'ueral  plan  after  the  renowned  colleges  of  New  Kn.L;land,  it  has, 
like  them,  an  academical  dei»artment,  the  trunk  of  tho  trei'on  wliii  h  tl;«relias  ]>een 
engraftetl  already  three  additional  sehools,  living,  healthy,  frnit-lx'aring  branches. 

n      -^       * 

I  would  have  you  believe  with  me  that  intellect  is  not  the  divinest  attribute!  of 
tin*  soul.  *  '  '  The  eajiacity  for  character  hi  a  nobler  property  than  the  i»owfr 
of  thiMight. 

His  administration  was  made  historic  by  the  nuKlilicntion  <»f  the  nor- 
mal dt-parlmtjiit,  the  exjKinsion  of  the  c<dle^iaie  cnniculiim,  steps  to- 
ward the  unification  of  the  school  system,  and  by  the  Iowa  discussion 
of  Chant's  J)es  Moines  speech. 
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I'HE  NORMAL  DEI'ACTftlEXT. 

It  has  been  uoticed  already  that  tlio  normal  dcpartmont  wa»  begun 
as  a  low-grado  normal  Kchool.  The  times  demanded  such  instruction 
at  the  university  in  1855  and  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  At  that  time 
the  State  neither  made  provision  for  any  higher  noimal  course  nor 
planned  to  do  so.  The  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  public 
schools  «lik<*  compelled  the  elc\ation  of  the  standard  in  the  normal  as 
truly  as  in  the  collegiate  classes.  The  most  elementary  normal  teach- 
ing was  omitted,  and  the  model  school,  having  ceased  to  be  useful,  was 
suspended.  For  a  time  the  work  of  the  normal  depiutnnint  was  not 
low  enough  for  the  lowest  teachers,  nor  high  enough  for  the  best  prin- 
cipals and  su])erintendents  of  graded  and  high  schools. 

A  popular  demand  arose  for  more  elementary  normal  in.^tnutiou  and 
found  exi)ression  in  institutes  and  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  professor  of  the  normal  dei)artmeiit  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  this  subjcM't  by  the  State  Teachers-  Associatuni.  flis  report 
was  made  to  tliat  body  in  August,  ISOO,  and  its  essential  elements  were 
l)resented  in  the  following  i>aragraph: 

Your  comniittct*  vonld  sujrfrost  ;is  lln'  univiTsity  18  nt  tlio  head  ot'tbo  Tree  hcIiooIb, 
fto  th*>  iiornial  <li']Kirlineiit  >«1k»ii1(1  Im*  tlu*  it-rogiiiziMl  lirntl  of  llie  iiunual  schools  of 
the  Stuff- !  Ihat  then-  lie  cstiihlishciK  ulso.  from  y<'ar,  to  yr-nr  snrh  a  luimher  of  Jioi'- 
mnl  schools  as  thf  wants  of  the-  Stato  may  ri'tpiirr;  that  these  iioruial  bchoola  he 
properly  jlistrilnitcil  throughout  Ihe  State:  that  they  all  bo  of  tl:o  Kaine  <;ra<lc,  each 
having:  n  limited  eouisc  of  Btndy  ami  furuinhed  with  all  the  facilities  of  a  t mining 
Bchuoly  v.lien*  traiheis  in  large  iiuml.ier»  may  b<j  gathered  and  reeeivo  prcparniioii 
for  teaching  in  tin;  ]irininry  ^^radrs  and  in  the  common  or  district  is<'hoolH  of  tlio 
8tatc.  The  normal  d»'partment  should  have  a  more  extended  course  of  btudj' and 
facilities  for  a  more  compIet<'  Rcientific  and  x^i'ofessional  training;  eo  that  even  grad- 
uates of  the  clcn;fnt:iry  normal  s»  hools  may,  if  they  desire,  attend  the  university, 
and  in  the  normal  and  other  de]iart!iient.s  imrsuc  a  more  extended  conrKO  of  read, 
ing,  study,  and  Icriures,  professional  and  Hcientilie,  and  receive  a  certificato  or 
di]doma  corrr^ponding  to  their  ])ro:ii'iLni-y.' 

That  report  was  nnaninionsly  adopted  hy  the  association,  but  the 
teachers  wen*  in  advance  of  the  h'fiishitnre.  The  plan  of  J^rof.  Fellows 
was  presented  also,  in  substance,  to  the  National  Nornml  Association, 
at  CU»vehind,  in  1870,  and  adopted  by  that  body.  Prof.  Fellows  him- 
self  urjijed  upon  the  board  of  regents  an<l  the*  State  lep:islature  of  bSTli  the 
importance  of  a  prompt  transferenre  of  *•■  all  elementary  normal  train- 
iiifT'-  to  separate  normal  schools  and  of  ''reserving  only  to  tin;  univer- 
sity the  higher  nonnal  work."  Jle  ur<»ed  the  two  following  reasons  for 
this  action: 

First,  the  university  can  never  realize  its  hii;h  aims  by  doing  such  elementary 
work.  Kh'Uientary  jiormal  training,  if  carried  lorward  .successfully,  would  iHM|uiro 
tho  reorganization  of  classis  for  drill  in  the  conmion  English  branches,  the  recstab- 
nshmcut  of  a  niodel  or  training  school,  and  the  addition  of  all  the  a]»paratuH  and  ap- 
pliiince»  of  such  schools  in  other  States.  This  for  tho  university  wouhl  bo  going 
backward  rather  than  forwartl. 

,    '  President  Thaeher's  Ueport  tu  the  iioard  of  Uegculn,  I^IV,  VV«^'^A*^» 
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My  second  reason  ifl  the  inii»erative  doinaiid  there  is  llironpfliont  the  State  for  ole- 
mentary  nunnnl  traininp:,  t(><>:ethor  with  tho  fact  that  to  Moine  extent  this  department 
is  a  bar  to  the  estuhlishment  of  normal  schools.  (.)f  the  12.0(X»  teachers  in  Iowa,  as 
near  as  we  can  ascertain,  (K)  percent  hohl  third-fjrade  coi'titirat«'s  an<l  m  percent 
are  without  luniual  trainiu^r.  In  ehmientary  scliools  we  have  the  groat  majority  of 
ignorant  and  nnskiUed  teachers,  and  from  th<se  srhools  the  university  must  for 
some  time  to  come  receive  m-arly  all  its  students.  The  suprem*.'  iniportanco,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  the  State  hut  also  t<»  The  university,  of  ha\  ing  thi.s  elementary  work 
rightly  done  can  be  scarcely  a]»preciateil. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  bo  giv«'n  I  recommend  that  the  friends  of 
the  university  join  with  the  educators  of  Iowa  in  urging  the  legislature  at  its  com- 
ing session  to  establish  normal  schools  throughout  the  State,  securing  an  organic 
counei  tion  between  said  normal  s  ools  and  this  de]>artmcut.  and  that  tho  normal 
iustructiim  hereafti-r  given  be  ^ucli  an<l  such  only  as  is  api)roiiriate  to  an  institution 
of  tho  highest  grade.' 

President  Tbaclier  iiidoiRed  the  plan  in  liis  report  to  the  rejL!:ents  for 
18GU-'71.2    He  said: 

The  communication  of  I'rof.  Fellows  presents  a  problem  which  will  re<iuiro  very 
serious  attention  at  your  next  meeting,  for  it  involves  th«*  relations  of  the  normal 
department  to  the  l.'nivcrsity,  to  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  other  purls 
of  the  State,  and  to  tho  most  vital  interests  of  our  connnon-school  Byst»*m.  \Vhethor 
this  department  shall  be  continued  or  abandoned,  and  if  continued  in  what  form  it 
shall  be  sustained,  are  questions  on  the  settlement  of  whieh  the  most  successful 
working  of  th:it  system  maybe  found  largely  to  dcp»rnd.  Should  it  bo  di-emed  expe- 
dient to  ado])t  the  views  of  Frof.  Fellows  and  a  jdan  be  matured  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  in  our  academical  dejiartnu'iit  could  pursue  at  their  option 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  normal  study,  the  Fniversity  might  be  able  to  scud 
forth  from  year  to  year  a  supply  of  teachers  possessed  of  ran*  <iualili<ati<ui8  for  the 
government  and  instruction  of  our  high  schools  and  aratb'mitts.  aln'ady  one  of  the 
most  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  pei>]d<',  and  certain  to  become  more  and  more 
prebsing  in  pn)portion  as  the  po]mlation.  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  State 
increase. 

The  change  j>ropo.'<ed  was  adopted  and  beranie  a  i»art  of  the  impor- 
tant ehan;;:e  in  the  collegiate  ruiTi<*iilnni  in  1S7U. 

The  next  eatalogne,  that  of  ISTl'-'T^^j,  contained  t\w  following  an- 
nouncement:^ 

The  design  of  this  department  hereafter  will  be  to  ]»repare  teaehers  lor  advanced 
scliools.  llcn<:e,  only  those  academical  Bcni<irs  who  intend  to  Ix'eome  teachers,  and 
special  students  who  may  be  (jualitied  to  be  <  las^ed  \Nith  them,  will  be  allowed  to 
pursue  normal  studies. 

t)f  the  graduates  of  the  aeademieal  depart  nu  ut  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
a  majority  have  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  been  en;;:\i!:e<l  in  teach iiig.  Since 
nearly  all  of  tliese  become  teachers  of  teachers.  an<l  thus  models  fur  ]»riuiary  instruc- 
tors, it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  have  :i  thorough  iirej>.(r;jti(»n  for  the 
duties  of  the  st'hoolrotim. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  normal  and  academical  de]iartmeuts  h:ive  in  the  main 
coah'sci'd.  Tin*  reasons  are  obvious.  Didactics,  in  the  higher  sense,  is  a  liberal 
study.  It  incbnbs  th<'  ]diilosophy  of  mind,  the  Ln\s  of  mental  deveh)]inient,  and  all 
those  bnniches  of  stmly  an<l  methoils  of  instruction  that   me  i-mployed    in  general 

•  Tresident  Tliacher's  Keiujrt  to  the  Kegi-uts,  December  LM),  1S71.  pp.  Il'l,  11*2. 
•<.)ni»p.  ;V.i.  »U). 
=»0n  pp.  4(>,  17. 
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education.  *  «  *  Siieli  teachers  need  primarily  accurate  scholarship  united  with 
liberal  culture.  The  instruction  given  in  language,  science,  mathematics,  and  liter- 
ature meets  this  demand.     *    *    * 

Those  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will,  on  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.  D.,  or  B.  ni.f  be  entitled  to  a  certified  testimonial  of  qualifications  aa 
teachers,  and,  after  two  years  of  succe:isful  teaching,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Didactics. 

THE  KKSULTS. 

It  was  found  in  1880  "that  of  the  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools  in  Iowa  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  upwards,  72  per  cent, 
received  their  education  in  colleges  and  universities  and  5  per  cent,  in 
the  normal  schools."*  Yet  the  number  of  principals  and  superintend- 
ents educated  at  the  university  exceeded  the  number  from  all  the  [other] 
colleger  and  universities  in  Iowa.  From  1875  to  1881  there  were  137 
students  in  those  advanced  classes  in  didactics,  an  avenige  of  over  one- 
half  the  number  in  the  senior  classes.  ^ 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  chair  in  the  university  has  been  so  in- 
fluential as  that  of  didactics  in  drawing  students  to  the  collegiate  classes 
of  the  institution. 

CHANGE  OF  CrRRICULUM   COXTKM PLATED. 

After  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  department  in  1865  in  the 
nsual  form  of  classes  and  a  four  years'  course,  annual  variations  in  the 
course  of  study  of  more  or  less  importance  continued  to  be  made.  When 
Dr.  Thacher  came  to  the  presidency  the  "  general  plan  "  was  given  in 
the  catalogue  as  follows : 

The  full  course  of  iustructiou  in  the  acndemical  dcpartinent  occupies  five  years.* 

During  the  first  three  years  all  the  students  who  intend  to  compU>te  this  course 
"will,  with  one  exception,  pursue  the  same  studies  and  in  the  same  order,  dividing 
their  time  equally  between  literary  and  scientific  studies. 

The  studies  of  the  last  two  years  are  elective,  an<l  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
literary  and  scientiHc,  constitiiting  two  courses  of  equal  grade. 

At  the  cloatr  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  will  elect  one  of  these  courses, 
And  during  every  term  of  his  junior  and  senior  years  will  liereiiuired  to  pursue  three 
studies,  of  which  two  at  least  must  he  from  his  elected  course. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  will  be  conferrcil  on  every  student  who  completes 
the  literary  course;  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  on  every  one  completing  the 
Bcicntific  course.  '* 

The  faculty  inclined  increasingly,  in  addition  to  making  changes  in 
the  normal  work,  to  provide  for  three  di.slinct  courses  and  three  corre- 
sponding degrees  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  desire  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  school  system  was  also  assuming  form,  and  it  was  becom- 
ing a  felt  necessity  that  the  required  studies  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  should  be  such  as  the  high  schools  could  be  induced  to  adopt. 

'Education,  i,  p.  893. 

« Education,  I,  p.  400. 

^  It  commenced  among  subfrcshman  studies, 

*  University  Catalogue  of  ISIO-HI,  \)i>,*2^,^. 
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AN'   OBSTAC'LK. 


Tho  fjreatest  change  doinaiuled  in  the  existing  rurrieulum  seemed  to 
be  in  physics  and  chemistry;  that  i»,  in  i)hysical  Hcience,  as  the  chair 
was  name<l.  These  two  branches  were  then  require<l  of  all  as  one  4u>u- 
coiiriimoiia  stndy  tlirough  Uie  entire  Hubfreshman  and  freshman  years. 
Tlie  scientific  students  were  permitted  to  carry  them  forward  during 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  inofessor  in  charge  and  liis  two  assistants  were  delighted  with 
the  large  classes  they  then  had,  witli  public  notice  and  (^ven  trans- 
atlantic commendation.  They  reported  classes  for  two  yeai-s,  as  follows : 
In  ltS71-'72, 131  subfreshmen  and  01  freshmen,  while  during  each  term 
there  were  three  elective  classes  of  juniors  and  seniors,  numbering  from 
1  to  4  in  each.  In  1872-'73  in  the  two  h>wer  cla^sses  tliei'o  were  re- 
spectively lOS  and  (io,  an<l  in  those  made  up  of  juniors  and  seniors 
there  were  iVom  1  to  8  in  each,  and  16  attended  lectures  on  molecular 
sciences.* 

No  man  ever  worked  harder  than  Prof.  Heurichs,  the  professor  of 
l)hysi(^al  science.  lie  pul)lished  The  Elements  of  Physics  and  The 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  used  them  in  his  own  laboratory.  Ho 
worke<l  diligently  also  on  The  Elements  of  Cosmos.  lie  issued  a  science 
ouriial  quarterly  entitled  The  School  Laboratory  of  Physical  Science. 
Eossiter  W.  Eaymcmd,  Uniteil  Stiites  commissioner  of  mining  and 
editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  welcomed  these  publi- 
cations "as  an  earnest  of  a  bettijr  era  coming"  in  regard  to  science 
instrueti<m. 

Of  the  work  done  in  those  subfreshmau  and  freshman  years  tho 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American  says: 

This  strikes  ns  as  tho  only  HciiHihIo  way  in  which  to  impart  iiiatmction  in  science, 
and  after  it  has  Iioimi  ])ractice(l  for  one  generation  tho  coiulilion  of  society  will  be 
found  to  have  vastly  inii>i'oved.  The  best  interests  of  education  dcinaud  that  wo 
should  bc^in  at  the  bottom  of  the  Liddcr,  and  not  at  the  top.- 

The  editor  of  Nature,  the  scientiiic  journal  of  Englaml,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : 

IJy  rcsohition  of  the  board  of  rej^ents  in  1870,  tho  Iowa  State  University  has 
finally  cut  loose  from  the  old  colle;;e  ccmrse.  Only  by  this  resolution  placing  tho 
elements  of  physical  science  at  the  very  beginnin*^  of  the  <ourse,  can  instruction  in 
science  become  thorough.  Vov  tho  lirst  time  the  stu<lents  in  i)hysieal  science  have 
l>een  otl'ered  facilities  not  t-4»o  inferior  to  those  thev  have  for  ten  vcars  eiijoved  in 
other  branches  of  learning.-' 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  faculty  had  found  that  the 
methods  employed  in  teaching  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  university 
were  so  unliko  those  used  elsewhere  that  it  wa«  with  difhculty  that 


•President  'Hiacher's  li*r?port  to  the  Board  of  KcgentiJ,  Seidember  lS7:i,  p]).  17-18. 
-Dr.  Thachcr's  Hei)ort  to  tho  Kegents  of  tho  State  Tniversity,  l)erenibcr  1»0, 1871, 
p.  113. 

^j  >r.  Thachcr's  l.'eport  to  the  Kegents  of  tho  8tat«  University,  December  20, 1871, 
p,  110. 
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university  stndenta  coald  obtain  credit  in  other  colleges  for  tbeir  work 
in  physical  science,  and  it  was  with  equal  difticulty  that  they  could  ob- 
tain credit  in  Iowa  City  for  full  work  done  at  Yale  or  ilai*>'ard.  What 
was  more  serions,  i)erhaps^  it  was  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  induce 
Iowa  high  school  teachers  to  adopt  universit}' methods  iu  their  physical- 
science  classes.  They  !)elieved  also  that  while  physical  science  was  re- 
quired of  all  students  during  the  two  autesophomorc  3*ears,  an  iixjos- 
tice  was  done  to  other  classes. 

THK  DLSCrsSIOy  OF  1872. 

When  this  question  of  change  in  the  cniTiculum  was  brought  before 
the  regents  at  commencement  in  1872  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
Prof.  Henrichs  and  his  most  devoted  friends  should  feel  anything  less 
than  a  sense  of  personal  assault.  Much  that  did  not  afl'ect  the  merits 
of  the  case  found  its  way  into  newspaper  columns.  On  the  one  side 
and  the  other  bitter  charges  were  made,  boni  only  of  excited  emotion 
and  partial  knowledge.  Moderate  differences  were  magnified  into 
antagonisms  and  discussions  common  enough  in  nil  groups  of  men 
engaged  in  one  work  were  called  *'quam^Is."  Sliarj)  and  jiersonal  as 
the  discussions  were  outsid<^  of  the  faculty,  its  members  took  little 
visible  part  in  them,  and  those  newspaper  writers  would  have  been 
surprised  by  the  decorum  and  dignity  of  the  meetings  of  the  faculty. 
The  newspapers  soon  found  other  topics  for  their  columns.  The  fac- 
ulty and  regents  completed  their  work. 

THK  CURRICULUM  CHAXGED,  1R75. 

President  Thacher  recites  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents  in  effect- 
ing the  change  iu  the  course  of  study  as  follows: 

Tho  ]>ljin  of  Btudy  iu  this  drpartnieut,  a»  given  in  my  last  l>i en nial  report,  bos 
been  fuUowed  as  strietlj  an  cireiimstanccs  woiihl  allow  during  the  intervening  two 
yeuni. 

Tho  feeling,  however,  Lnving  arisen  that  that  plau  was  Husceptihle  of  great 
improvemeut,  the  regenlB,  at  their  meeting  in  June,  1872,  ai)pointed  MessrH.  Thacher, 
AdaiDH,  and  MeKenu  a  rommitteo  on  the  programme  of  study.  That  eommitteo, 
after  a  careful  edniparison  of  views  with  tin-  aeudemieal  professors,  made  a  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  in  Marrh,  1873,  and  n^conmiended  tho  ]»r()granime  given 
below,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  will  go  into  operation  at  th(i  opening 
of  the  next  university  year,  Se)»t«'niber  IS,  1S73.' 

(1)  Thojirogrammeof  this  department  rovers  a  period  of  sixyears.  (2)  Thisperiod 
inclndes  the  subfrcshman  eourse  of  two  years  and  the  usual  ec^llegc  curriculum  of 
four.  (3)  In  this  currieulum  there  are  three  courses  of  stndy  Tpcently  adopted  by 
the  board  of  regents.  (4)  Tl)ese  courses,  styh'd  tlio  elassieal,  tho  philosophical,  and 
the  seicntitic  are  intended  to  he  so  diverse  in  their  reciuirements  and  advantages  as 
to  offer  a  reaeonahlo  range  of  ehoire  to  meet  the  ditVen'ut  wishes,  neeessities,  or 
tastes  of  the  students.  (5)  Every  student,  at  tin?  <onuuene«'nient  of  his  freshman 
year,  will  he  required  to  make  an  election  of  one  of  these  courses,  with  tho  intention 
of  pursuing  it  until  graduation,  or  f^o  long  as  he  may  ho  a  member  of  this  depart- 
ment.' 


*  President  Thachcr's  llcport  U>  tho  Board  of  Regci\\»,  ^tt\)t«.w\Wx\X>,  VKV^,^A^. 
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THE  COURSE  IX  CIVIL  KNUINEERIXG,  1873-78. 

One  of  the  first  ollicial  notices  of  university  study  in  civil  engineer- 
ing is  given  by  President  Tbaclier  in  Ids  report  to  the  regents  in  1873, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Tiic  course  in  civil  engineering,  now  tir»t  establislied,  occupies  four  years. 

(2)  The  terms  of  uduiist»ion  are  the  sumo  as  those  prescribed  for  the  other  courses. 

(3)  Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  throughout  by  the  ucndcmiciil  professors 
and  their  ussintants.  (4)  llie  studies  of  the  first  two  years  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  frcHhuiun  and  sophomore  years  of  tlie  scientific  courHc,  (6)  Tlio  degree  of 
civil  engineer  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  comi)leto  the  course.  (7)  Those  who 
prefer  it  wiU  bo  permitted  to  take  a  selection  of  such  studies  as  arc  strictly  in  the 
line  of  civil  engineering,  and  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  a  certificate  of 
proiiciency  signed  by  their  instructors  and  the  president.' 

President  Tbaclier  was  inclined  to  regard  civil  engineering  as  consti- 
tuting a  separate  department,  rather  than  as  a  cbair  in  the  collegiate 
department,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  is  for  general  culture,  and  the 
other  for  special  and  professional.* 

To  regard  it  as  a  department  separate  from  the  academical  never 
seemed  quite  easy,  and  even  in  the  last  catalogue  wbicli  Dr.  Tbacher 
prepared  be  classified  the  collegiate  courses  as  classical,  pbilosophical^ 
and  scientific,  but  catalogued  enginei*ring  students  as  collegiate. 

Since  1878  engineering  has  been  accounted  as  a  collegiate  and  special 
scientific  coiu'se,  and  not  as  a  department. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  president  was  caught  nodding  a  little 
later,  when  the  statement  slipped  into  the  catalogue  of  187C-'77that  an 
efi'ort  was  made  "  to  make  the  course  [in  engineering]  as  comprehensive 
as  possible,  and  sufficiently  flexible,  also,  to  meet  the  demands  of  most 
students  seeking  a  liberal  rather  than  a  special  education." 

TIIK    INIFIC'ATIOX    OF   Till;    JSCIIOOL   SYSTKM. 

Iowa  has  never  prescribed  the  highest  limit  to  which  the  common  or 
high  school  system  may  be  carried.  School  districts  Im vo  been  permitted 
to  determine,  year  by  year,  what  additional  branches  shall  be  taught 
in  their  schools.  Schools,  and  even  high  schools,  so  called,  then  differed 
greatly  in  the  character  and  in  the  extent  of  their  courses  of  study. 
Ill  one  school  mathematical  studies  had  been  emphasized,  in  another 
the  sciences,  in  a  third  the  languages.  Nevertheless  the  law  required 
the  university  "  so  ftir  as  practicable,"  to  ''begin  the  courses  of  study 
in  its  collegiate  and  scientific  departments  at  the  points  Avliere  the  same 
are  completed  in  the  high  schools."  Without  the  saving  clause,  "so  far 
as  i)racticable,"  the  thing  required  was  utterly  imi)ra<ticable.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bridge  over  that  irregular  chasm.  The  first  who 
ought  to  be  reached  by  the  university  were,  manifestly,  high  school 
officers.  Their  teachers  and  superintendents  could  be  approached  best 
in  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


'I*rrsi<lvut  Thacher's  Report,  1H13,  vp.  ^0-'i\. 
'President  Thachor's  Uepoi-t,  Oeto\)er  \,  \^'iv>,  v-^- 
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FIRST  STEP  TOWARDS  TNIFICATION,  1^*72. 

It  was  important  that  a  distinct  roco^ition  of  the  unity  of  *'  the  pnb- 
lic-sehool  system,  including  the  (.omniou  schools,  p'ammar  school,  high 
school,  and  State  university,"  as  assumed  in  legislation,  should  precede 
all  effort  to  effect  practical  unification.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  thepresi- 
deut  of  the  association,  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  devoted  his  inaugural  to 
the  discussion  of  public  and  private  scluK)l8,  their  work  and  their  rela- 
tions. It  was  an  able  defense  of  denominational  academies  and  col- 
leges and  certainly  no  less  able  in  defense  of  high  schools  and  State 
universities. 

That  address  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Its  fundanicntal  positions 
were  reaffirmed  in  their  rejmrt  and  adopted  unanimously.  Their  most 
important  resolutions  (written  by  another  university  professor)  were  as 
follows : 

lienuh'td.  That  the  iioblo  puqiose  \>'hieli  planti'd  deiioininationul  colleges  in  this 
country,  the  lieroic  self-deuials  that  havo  contiinicd  and  improved  tlioni,  and  their 
grand  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  American  peo- 
ple command  our  confidence,  our  gratitude,  and  our  heartiest  good  will. 

Jii'sofred,  That  the  munificence  of  the  PVderal  and  State  Governments  in  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  State  universities  has  heen  timely  and  'wise,  that  the  growth 
and  influence  of  these  institutions  havo  heen  most  gratifying,  and  that  we  welcome 
them  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  our  public-school  system. 

Jiesolved,  That  in  the  oi)pon«»nt  of  this  American  school  system,  or  any  part  of  it, 
we  recognize  the  undisguised  foe  or  ill-informed  friend  of  liberty  and  progress.^ 

TUE  KEGEXTS  ADMIT  (iKADUATES  OF  UIGH  SC1I(K)LS  IN  187:i. 

I^resident  ThaclK-r  reports  the  first  action  of  the  regents  concerning  the  admission 
of  high-school  graduates  to  the  university  as  follows: 

The  board  nf  regents,  at  their  meeting  in  June,  authorized  th«»  faculty  to  receive 
without  examination  all  ajtplicants  for  admission  bringing  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion from  those  high  schools  and  academics  in  which  the  reciuired  course  of  study 
embraces  the  branch(\s  named  in  our  catalogue  as  ])reparatory  for  the  subfreshman 
course:  J^rorided,  The  instruction  in  said  schools  and  academies  be  known  to  be  of 
buch  a  charact<T  as  to  justify  this  arrangement. 

This  plan  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  aeticmof  our  State  Teachers' Association, 
in  Davenport  in  1872,  indorsing  the  university  as  tlie  head  of  our  public-school  aye- 
tern,  and  will  go  far  toward  realizing  that  idea  by  establishing  an  a(;tual  connec- 
tion between  the  univerKity  and  the  schools. 

This  proposition  of  the  regents  has  met  with  a  cordial  rcHjjonse  from  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  principals  of  our  schools  and  is  expected  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  economy  of  the  university,'' 

TIIK  STATE  TEATHEKS'  ASSOriATloN  TAKES  ANOTHER  STEP.  1S74. 

The  State  Teaclms'  Association  in  1874  took  the  following;  action  as 
a  direct  step  toward  practical  unification: 

Whereas  public  high  schools  have  been  ttstabliKlied  and  arc  vigorously  main- 
tained in  the  x>rincipal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  as  a  natural  local  head  of  the 
free-school  system  and  constitute  an  essential  link  in  it:  Therefore, 

'  University  Reporter,  Vol.  v,  p.  4. 

«  PrcBideut  Thacher's  Kex>ort  to  the  Kegeuts,  SepU\ii\>w  \v>,\%'\'i,\>'^.Y\-'NSfc- 
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Besolred,  Tliat  high  fiohoolH  should  bo  cncoii raged  to  tako  tho  rank  of  aradcmiea 
and  Fcniiiitanes  in  the  ]>roparation  of  Htnilcntn  lor  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  and  in 
fitting  them  for  tho  uuivcrsity ; 

lieaolrtd,  That  wo  re^-ogiiize  tlin  recent  action  of  the  oiliccrA  of  tho  nuivdrsity  as 
an  iiniiortant  movement  in  this  direction; 

Itenohid,  That  a  eounnitteo  eonsistiug  of  Ivev.  George  Thacher  and  Mevflsrs.  W. 
W.  Jameson  of  Keoknk,  W.  E.  Crosby  of  Davenport,  J.  11.  Thompson  of  Dcs 
Moines,  A.  ArniRtrong  of  Council  BlufTR,  W.  II.  lieaeh  of  Pnbuqne,  and  C.  V,  Kog- 
en  of  Marshalltown  be  appointed  to  devise  and  refommend  the  best  means  for  a 
speedy  and  complete  uuiiicution  of  our  tjchool  8yHt4^ui  and  to  report  at  our  nest 
annual  meeting. > 

UK-U   SCHOOLS  ^•o  sri;STITi:TE    vow  'J  UK    rXIVKHSlTY  PRLPAJIATORY    DEPART- 
MENT IX  ISTS. 

After  the  appoiiitincnt  of  the  committee  on  unification  by  tlie 
Teachers'  Association  and  before  they  made  their  report,  Dr.  Thacher 
had  occasion  to  report  to  the  I'niversity  re«;ents  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
transferring  the  work  of  the  preparatoiy  department  to  the  high  schools. 
On  this  pointy  he  said  : 

The  argument  [that  the  preparatory  department  interferes  with  thepublie  sehools] 
19  this:  The  university,  liy  utVordin^  faeilitieH  for  the  stndy  of  elementary  Knj^lish, 
Latin,  Oennan,  algebra,  geometry,  and  history,  uses  its  <^re:it  iniiucnce,  as  a  leading 
cdneational  institution  of  the  Stat«>  to  entice  to  its  own  ])re]i.-iratory  department 
those  who  would  otherwise  pursuit  these  studies  at  the  hi<;h  schoctls.  In  this  way 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  behools  through  the  loss  of  m:iny  of  their  best  pu]>iIS| 
whoso  attondsim  o  and  profieieney  in  study  Uw  two  «ir  thne  years  would  give  char- 
acter to  tho  school  and  rejuitation  to  tho  instructors,  and  create  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus for  the  fostering  of  these  local  institutions  in  every  part  of  tho  State.  Thus  the 
university  is  said  to  exert  a  di.'-einiraging  and  rejini-sive  inlluence  on  the  sehools. 

In  answer  to  all  this  it  U  suMicir-nt  to  say:  First,  that  there  areprobjibly  not  more 
than  forty  scliools  in  the  whole  Stjite  whose  grnch*  ol'  Instruction  entitles  them  to  1)0 
Tanked  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  primary  and  graninur  kcIiooIh.  'Jlio  unha])py 
Tcsultsof  thoiniluenceof  the  nniversitv  on  the  interests  of  «Mluc:iliou  must  be  Hmitedi 
therefore,  to  the  eountii's  in  which  these  schools  are  hicrited,  fi»r  the  remaining  sixty 
eounties  have  no  scliools  of  which  our  prei)av  »tory  <'our.se  can  be  deenu'd  a  rival. 

Hut  tho  ease  is  much  stronger  than  this,  for,  secondly,  of  these  forty  high  Mchools 
only  tifteen  have  means  of  fitting  their  pupils  for  <»ur  freshman  elass.  Tlio  report 
of  the  State  sujierintendent  for  1S71  contains  c:irefully  ])re]iared  statistics  on  thia 
point  and  shows  that  of  all  the  graded  schools  within  tin-  Imnleis  of  Iowa  there  is 
only  this  small  number  in  which  Latin  and  (lerman  are  taught,  two  htu«lies  without 
which  no  one  can  hecome  a  member  of  cm  t  her  c»fonr  collegiate  coinx's.  except  with  very 
great  iliflb'ulty  to  tln^  .student  and  great  inconvenience  to  bis  iiistructors,  on  account 
of  the  nhsoluto  necessity  of  devoting  his  time  after  his  admission  to  the  work  which 
he  should  have  done  before.     *     * 

In  truth,  onlj'  a  very  few  iind  their  way  Irom  these  high  schools  to  our  prepara- 
tory ilasses.  l)uring  the.  la>t  two  years,  i»ut  «»i  our  hundreds  of  subfreshmeii,  only 
10  came  from  theso  few  Jiighly  favored  portions  of  tho  State.  The  students  that 
eonie  to  us  from  them  ueaily  always  enter  tho  fresliman  or  some  higher  collegiate 
elass. 

It.  is  v.'orthy  of  lemark  that  of  the  ScI  freshmen  t^I'  wcie  ]'romoted  irnm  the  siib- 
freshi::an  class  and  r-very  one  of  the  other  17  was  obliged  to  ]inrsn.>  some  subfresh- 
man  stinlies  during  his  collegiate   course  in  order  to  make  up  i)revious  dcfieicneios 
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and  from  a  careful  oxamiuatiou  of  thu  luatter  it  ih  believed  that  tlio  Baiiio  is  snb- 
Btantially  true  every  year.' 

If  this  is  true,  it  would  soem  to  l>p  iicnrly  ficlf-ovidciit  that  with  no  preparatory 
classes  \re  conld  have  no  college,  because  up  to  this  tiuie  the  latter  has  j^rown  firom 
the  former  as  a  tree  from  its  roots.  If  Iho  root  be  destroyeil  what  will  become  of 
the  tree!  If  we  cut  ott'  from  the  university  the  year  or  two  of  preparatory  work 
which  furuishea  more  than  seveii-eighthH  of  our  collegiate  Ftudcuts,  how  long  will 
the  college  exist  or  be  worthbustainiugf- 

UNLFK'ATION  SKEMEl)  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  1875. 

President  Tbacher's  eoiiiniittee  (appointed  in  1874)  could  not  have 
been  more  wisely  located  or  more  careliilly  chosen  by  the  State  Teaehers' 
Association.  Their  investigations  resulted  in  a  very  elaborate  report  in 
1875,  but  a  very  discouraging  one.  They  found  ''  scai*c*ely  a  trace  of 
anything  worthy  to  be  called  a  system.'*  The  schools  had  ''no  uniform 
standard  of  study,  no  two  of  them,  perhaps,  being  alike."  They  said, 
also : 

It  is  true  that  of  .'ill  the  high  schools  iu  the  State  there  arc  nuly  fifteen  which  make 
any  protcnso  of  teachiup^  the  studies  requisite  for  niluiissiou  to  the  UuiverHity  fresh- 
niau  class,  aud  there  is  no  evidence  that  even  tliese  few  ^ive  suiUcicut  attention  to 
them  to  enable  the  pu])i]s  to  make  ralequate  ])r(>])ariitiou  for  that  class.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  university  can  not  make  (ircek  a  prcre(|uiHite  to  colle^^e,  hecause  that 
language  is  not  allowed  in  most  srhools  to  be  tnught  at  all. 

Then,  too,  the  atmosx)here  of  high  schmils,  "  the  habit  of  feeling  that 
is  fostered  in  them,"  was  said  to  be  **one  of  indiflerencc  or  of  virtual 
opposition  to  colleges,"  even  though  the.  sui)erintendent  should  he 
friendly.  One  gentleman  (probably  one  of  the  committee)  had  taught 
a  rdassical  school  and  S(»nt  «)ut  classes  from  it  to  college  annually  ti)r 
live  years,  and  then  passed  into  the  high  school  of  the  same  city,  and, 
from  its  four  years'  (rourse,  had  been  able  to  send  only  1  student  to 
college  in  eight  years,  only  1  from  1(J  graduat<\s. 

They  thought,  also,  that  there  were  not  as  many  students,  on  an 
average,  as  one  to  a  county  who  were  suffi<?iently  anxious  to  pursue  a 
college  course  to  undertake  a  preparatitm  for  it  "without  behig  urged 
to  do  so." 

In  conclusion,  they  said: 

Just  aH  soon  as,  hy  the  eontiuiml  agitation  of  the  subject  and  the  multiplication 
of  worthy  collej;e  graduates  and  other  pos.sible  agencies,  there  should  <'ome  to  be  a 
l^en nine  and  prominent  demand  for  other  larilities  of  preparation  for  c(dle«;e  thau 
those  now  in  existence  they  will  be  furnished.  The  law  of  supply  aud  demand  will 
hold  iu  this  matter  ha  well  as  any  other.  Itut  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  forced, 
or  that,  if  forced,  they  will  prove  otherwise  than  a  failure.  Time  only  can  ivnicdy 
the  presi'ut  evil.  Aud  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  are  compelled  to  conclade 
by  afhrming  the  im])(»ssibility  of  devisinu:  the  means  of  a  speedy  and  complete  uuitl- 
cntion  of  our  scliotd  svstem.^ 

'About  40  per  cent  of  the.  Tniversity  rreslniien  are  still  obli^jjed  to  make  uxi  some 
deficiencies  <'ither  in  a  local  school,  or  under  the  direction  ofbome  of  the  University 
teachers. 

-  President  Thaclier*s  Kt?]>ort  to  the  Hcgents,  September  ir»,  l8"o,  v^.^-%. 

^Common  School,  iij,  pp,29,30. 
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That  conclusion  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  in  the  university  and 
to  many  in  the  hi^h  schools.  They  believed  that  the  ilemaiid  for  pre- 
paratory training  could  be  intensified  and  that  the  supply  could  be 
hastened.  The  subject  was  accordingly  contiinie<l  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  conmiittee,  consisting  of  L.  F.  Parkor,  Iowa  City;  S.J. 
Buck,  Grinnell;  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  Waterloo;  J.  11.  Thompson,  Des 
Moines;  and  J.  E.  McKee,  Washington.  On  that  committee  there  was 
one  representative  from  the  university,  one  IVom  the  denominational 
colleges,  one  from  the  academies,  and  two  from  the  high  schools. 

THE  liEI*()KT  OF  187«  MOUK  Ol'TIMISTH.'. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  n^preseiitative  of  the  university,  of  the 
colleges,  and  one  from  the  high  schools,  the  one  last  mentioned  being 
then  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.'  It  was  unanimous.  It 
recognized  the  theoretical  school  system  and  the  practical  lack  of  sys- 
tem from  the  general  failure  of  high  schools  to  connect  wit  h  anything 
above  themselves.  It  acknowledged  that  absolute  uniformity  of 
studies  in  the  high  schools  was  probably  unattainable,  and  even 
allirmed  that  it  wouhl  be  un<lesirable. 

The  following  extracts  i)resent  the  vital  i)art  of  the  subject : 

Wo  are  now  to  treat  of  tlivm  [high  schools],  espoelully  as  links  between  primary 
ami  collegiate  education — that  ii«y  to  treat  them  as  tliev  uere  intended  to  ho  made  in 
our  legal  system.  Tho  real  ]»roblem  now  is,  what  eau  he  doiit«  to  iiirreaso  their  efli- 
cieney  as  preparatory  schools  without  sacriliciiig  local  interests,  or,  if  possihlo,  how 
can  this  be  done  while  enhancing  those  interests. 

It  is  obvious  thai  some  genuine  high  schools  ought  not  to  be  carried  along  to  fresh- 
man work,  while  others  in  the  larger  cities  should  go,  as  they  do,  u]»  among  college 
studies.  Tho  former,  tli en,  should  not  aim  to  become  links  between  tho  primary 
school  and  a  full  c«»lU'ge  course,  yet  even  they  may  Hometinnrs  make  close  connec- 
tions with  the  last  subfrcshman  (or  senior  prejiaratory)  ye:ir,  and  wc  l^elievo  some 
of  the  more  advanced  high  s<'ho(ds  may  profitably  jirepare  pui>ils  for  college,  and 
that,  too,  without  introducing  a  single  additional  study.  The  State  Tniversity  is 
peculiar  in  ]dacing  about  two  years  of  (Jernian  among  its  iniTfipiisitcsfor  freshman 
standing,  and  deferring  (Ireek  to  the  freshman  year,  while  other  ccdlegiato  institu- 
tions in  Iowa  re<|uire  sonuj  two  years  of  jireparatory  (tivek.  Th()se  t  wi»  high  schools, 
then,  which  provide  for  about  two  years  of  (Ireek  and  a  liltb*  more  than  that  of 
Latin  have  all  in  their  courses  that  is  neci'ssarv  to  fit  students  fur  the  denomiua- 

t 

tioual  colleges  of  tin*  Slate,  and  the  rither  four  that  have  8ome  (J reek  nee<l  only  to 
add  a  few  terms  in  that  single  study  to  attain  the  same  honorable  position.  The 
twenty  s<diools  in  which  two  years  or  more  of  Latin  and  (merman  are  already  tanght 
can  t>asily  become  titling  schools  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  University  by 
a  little  adjustnuMit  of  the  studies  now  taught  in  them,  and  a  similar  change  would 
a4lapt  sev<Tal  id  hers  to  the  wants  «>f  tho  last  sjil)  freshman  class,  while  those  with 
still  less  of  language  can  ]»repare  for  the  scientitic  courses.     *     -     * 


'It  may  be  noteworthy  that  those  three  committeemen,  some  duz«'n  years  before, 
constituted  the  acting  faculty  of  Iowa  College.  This  and  similar  aeti<»n  (and  par- 
ticularly as  to  unifxration)  illustrates  the  harmony  which  has  been  charaeteristio  of 
tho  odu<'ational  history  of  Iowa.  Colleges  were  and  are  profoundly  interested  m  all 
these  acts  and  tojucs. 
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Tho  only  practical  difficulty  iii  the  way  of  this  atljustim-iit  will  ^irobably  bo  witli 
tbe  lingnistic  studies.  *  *  ^  If  the  studies  HbonM  be  suarruugcd  that  Latin  and 
Greek  orLatiu  and  German  can  bo  carried  forward  simultaneuusly,  the  third  and 
fourth  studies  can  be  supplied  by  algebra  and  geunietry,  by  the  natural  sciences  and 
history,  and  then  the  student  will  be  in  tho  way  uf  direct  ]iroparatiou  for  tho  colle- 
giato  course.  This  will  probably  necessitate  occasiontil  pi-rinission  to  these  prospec- 
tive collegians  to  take  studies  from  different  years  of  the  course  as  arranged,  and  no 
change  whatever  beyond  this.  An  irregularity  so  slight  scarcely  deserves  mention 
in  connection  with  advantages  so  important. 

Where  the  high  school  course  embraces  many  studies  more  than  those  which  are 
strictly  pre])aratory  for  college,  wo  would  recommend  that  those  who  propose  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school  into  college  should  do  so  usually  as  soon  as  tho  strictly 
preparatory  studies  are  comi)leted,  and  be  griintod  a  sjiccial  diploma  without  com- 
pleting the  entire  local  course. 

■\Vc  now  recommit  this  subjet't  to  you,  and  commend  it  especially  to  your  indi- 
vidual action,  for  upon  your  action  ns  individuals,  rather  than  as  members  of  this 
association,  will  actual  uniiication  depend.  No  question  takes  precedence  of  this 
one  of  secondary  education  in  the  minds  of  American  teachers;  none  is  more  vital  to 
the  high  schools  themsclve^  to  the  colleges  above  them,  or,  indeed,  to  tho  very  safety 
of  our  mighty  and  motley  nation.  We  commend  it  to  your  individual  action,  and 
also  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  tlir  association  of  principals  and  city  super- 
intendents, for  they  are  most  directly  and  professionally  concerned, 

A    VARYlXr'f    IXirU'ATIiiN    KI''rKCTi:i». 

Superinteudents  mid  principals  coiitiuiied  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
nniiieatioii  at  their  meetings,  an<l  to  agitate  for  preparatory  studies  in 
tbeir  school  districts. 

No  high  school  courses  were  created  i)rimarily  to  connect  the  lower 
with  the  higher  education,  yet  many  were  modified  f(u*  that  puri^ose. 
Ill  some  college  towns  tliey  were  aftected  by  the  preparatory  course  of 
tbe  local  college.  College  and  university  conditions  of  admission  were 
materially  inllueiu-ed  by  high  school  possibilities. 

It  may  be*  said  with  much  reason  that  uniiication  was  eflected  some 
dozen  years  ago  and  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  IMckard,  although 
few  if  any  high  school  courses  even  yet  include  all,  and  only  all  the 
studies  required  for  th<».  freshman  class  of  any  college,  or  of  the  State 
university. 

PUKSIDENT  CRAXTS  SPEPX'U  AT  DES  M()INP:S  IN  1^75. 

It  is  rare  that  a  speech  by  a  President  of  the  United  States  before  a 
military  organization  sustains  such  relations  to  educaticm  as  to  deserve 
a  notice  in  the  educational  history  of  a  State,  and  still  more  rare  that 
it  can  be  introduced  with  i)ropriety  into  the  history  of  un  institution, 
Nevertheless,  the  spcMM'h  of  a  soldier  at  an  annunl  gnlhering  of  soldiers 
in  Iowa  in  1875  so  touched,  or  si'cmed  to  touch,  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  university  question  of  the  hour  as  to  become  an  important 
element  in  the  history  of  the  Stat«  University. 

President  Grant's  speech  at  Des  Moines,  September  29^  1875^  "v^ja*  ^ 
surprise.    He  addressed  ex-soldiers,  bis  ioraieT  c«iM^fe^  Va.  XX^^sSJ^^si 
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of  tbo  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  tbeir  reunion,  and  on  an  cducatioual 
rather  than  a  military  topic.  It  was  probably  the  longest  speeeh  of 
his  life,  and  was  read  unimpressively  from  a  ])eneiled  manuscript.  It 
opposed  State  aid  to  any  sectariiui  strliool,  and  earnestly  advocated  free 
sciiools.  One  sentence  in  that  speech,  as  it  reached  the  jrcneral  xmblic 
iu  newspapers,  ma^iizines,  and  bound  volumes,  was  as  follows: 

Rcsolvo  that  iifitli<>r  tlio  St:ito  or  iiatioTi,  nor  both  rombined,  Khali  support  iiisti- 
tutloiiH  of  learniii*;:  «»tlior  than  thoKo  snrti(ri*'!it  to  afford  evory  child  growing  np  in 
tlio  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good  rommon-school  education,  unmixed  with  fiec^ 
tarian,  pagan,  or  athciatir  trnrTS. 

To  Iowa  that  sentence  was  the  most  surprising  one  in  the  speech 
and  the  strangest  fact  about  it. 

A  STORM  CENTER. 

An  Iowa  writer  had  occasion  just  then  to  oppose  a  declaration  that 
"the  State  is  to  take  control  of  all  the  educational  forces."  In  doing  so 
he  used  the  following  language  in  alluding  to  that  Des  Moines  speech: 

That  he  [Cicn.  Grant]  should  doclaro  ngainnt  it  [State  absolutism  in  the  higher 
education]  at  all,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  shows  that  the  pushing  of  theories  baa 
made  itself  felt  among  very  uutheoretical  men,  and  that  a  notable  **  turning  of  the 
tide*'  IS  at  Iiand. 

Gen.  Grant  says :  **  Neither  State  or  nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  insti- 
tution;* (if  learning  other  than  common  hcIiooIs."  Thin  istho  short  of  it.  Which 
position  has  the  American  j)co]dc  hitherto  favored?  Which  will  it  take  nowf  The 
issue  is  a  br(»ad  and  distinct  one,  not  to  bo  blurred  or  blended  with  indeiinite  notions 
or  Aviukcil  out  of  sight.  It  has  been  making  up  for  some  time, :»  all  ukmi  might  have 
seen. 

G«in.  (irant  thinks  ho  H«-.es  that  po^mlar  education  must  unload  the  ui)pc.r  tiers  of 
instittitions  which  have  bi  *mi  jiiled  upon  it  of  late  years,  in  order  to  save  common 
schools  from  (.'atholic  assaults.' 

A  professor  in  the  State  I'niversity  made  the  foregoing  extmcts  the 
basis  oi  a  paper  read  ]»efore  the  State  Association  at  its  next  meeting, 
JDecemhcr  'M),  1875.    That  pajn^r  was  widely  noticed  and  reproduced. 

Dr.  Tliacher  caused  it  to  be  republished  for  use  in  the  State  Jegishi- 
tuie.  A  somewhat  sharp  and  widesjuead  discussion  of  tiie  paper  and 
of  the  right  of  the  State  to  sustain  Institutions  of  learning  above  com- 
nn)n  schools  followed.  0(*casional  articles  have  been  Avritt(»n  in  Iowa, 
anil  now  and  tlien  an  address  ma<le  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  sustain 
higiier  education,  but  no  other  discussion  of  that  thcMne  has  been  no 
cxten.sivc  as  that  which  originated  from  Gen.  (Irant's  speech. 

TIIK   .STOK.MV    KMCMI'-NT  AN'    INTERPOLATION. 

So(m  after  thi^  delivery  of  that  speech  there  was  a  very  ciuiet  hint  in 
the  air  (and  «»f  unknown  origin)  that  Gen.  Grant  did  not.  write  it,  or 
that  a  forgery  liad  be<'n  jK'ipet rated  somewhere  in  the  suspected  sen- 
tence, i  till  i  t  was  well  known  that  several  reiunters  were  present  when 
the  speecli  was  delivered,  and  that  all  rei)orts  which  attracte<l  public 
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attention  contained  the  identical  words  just  quoted.  Then,  too,  the 
President  remained  in  Des  Moines  until  after  his  speech  was  printed, 
and  it  was  said  he  probably  saw  it  in  type,  and  never  uttered  a  word 
of  objection  to  the  report. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the  State  Teac'hers'  Association  the  writer 
said:' 

Without  considering  tho  report  that  that  speech  was  fnshioneil  iu  Des  Moines  or 
that  an  unpresideutiul  hand  introduced  a  few  words  into  it  which  the  speaker  did 
not  notice  and  would  not  approve,  the  speech  itself  docs  not  scenn  to  sustain  these 
extreme  andiiositivo  declarations.  Ouly  u  sin^^lc  sentence  in  all  tho  speech  can  by 
any  possibility  be  tortured  into  opposition  to  all  education  by  the  State  except  that 
iu  common  schools,  and  that  one  is  sandwiched  into  an  argument  against  sectarian 
education  and  made  a  part  of  it.  It  was  this  sectarian  education,  and  this  only,  as 
we  believe,  at  which  ho  aimed  all  his  blows.  However,  it  niiist  be  conceded  that 
no  mau  competent  to  weigh  words  fairl}-.  and  resolved  to  statu  his  convictions  hon- 
estly, could  aflinn  that  the  intention  of  the  speaker  in  tin:  use  of  tho  words  in  ques- 
tion is  absolutely  unquestionable.  If  he  intended  all  tlie  hostility  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  State  which  his  words  could  mean,  they  are  curiously  out  of  placo;  if 
he  did  not  they  are  certainly  infelicitous. 

It  was  well  known  tliat  Gon.  Grant  had  b(jen  no  lifc-louji:  student  of 
words.  He  might  havolxion  unfortunate  in  speech,  and  possibly  some- 
what confused  in  th<mglit.  He  himself  certainly  knew,  substantially, 
what  he  inten(le<l  to  say.  By  request,  the  governor  of  the  State  asked 
tho  President  to  state  exactly  what  lie  did  say,  what  he  desired  to  ex- 
press.   His  reply  was  as  follows: 

What  I  said  at  Des  Moiiu*s  was  hastily  noted  down  in  pencil  and  may  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  imperfectly.  I  have  not  the  manuscript  before  me,  as  I  gave  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  society.  My  idea  of  what  I  said  is  this:  ^' Resolve  that  the 
State  or  nation,  or  both  combined,  shall  furnish  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land, 
the   means  of  acquiring  a  good  common-school  education,^*  etc. 

Such  is  my  idea  and  such  I  intended  to  have  said.    I  feel  no  hostility  to  free  educa- 
tion going  as  high  as  tho  State  or  National  Oovornnicnt  feels  able  to  provide — i)ro- 
tecting,  however,  every  cliihl  in  tlic^  )niviloj^o  of  :i  (^onnnon-schotd  education  before 
public  means  are  appropriated  to  a  hi^^her  education  for  the  few. 
Yours  truly, 

r.  S.  Grant.* 

This  might  seem  eonelusive  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  further 
inquiry,  but  the  address  seemed  to  bo  a  semi-state  pai)er,  and  all  pos- 
sible doubt  concerning  it  sliouhl  be  remove*!.  President  (irant's 
thought  was  unquestionable,  but  there  remained  a  possible  question  as 
to  what  he  wrote.  An  investigation  tbllowed,  and  resulted  in  showing 
that  lie  wrote  as  he  intended  to  wiite.  '  Tho  proof  of  this  was  found  in 
order  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  i>rinted  report  of  the  address  as  publislied  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  the  Ainiy  of  the  Tenness<'e,  Gen.  L.  M.  Dayton, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  put  in  type  directly  from  the  rresident's  manuscript 

(b)  In  the  written  report  to  the  incsent  writer  by  Hon.  W.  Flint,  of 
flew  York,  who  examined  the  manuscrii)t  at  the  AVhite  Jlouse,  Mai*ch 
6, 1870,  after  it  was  forwarded  to  Washington  by  Gen.  Dayton. 

» L.  F.  Parker *»  Higher  Kducatiuu  by  tho  ^\.a\Ai,  \)Y.*i^»^^» 
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(c)  In  tlio  photograph  of  Gen.  Grant's  manuscript  as  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Belknai)  in  1870,  who  was  tlien  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Tlie  original  manuscript  can  not  now  be  found,  but  the  following  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  President's  i)encilings  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  rei>ro- 
duited  from  Gen.  Belknap's  photograph,  which  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  original : 

The  presentation  of  the  facts  already  given  may  be  ample  for  educa- 
tional history;  nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  history  in  general,  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  error  and  of  the  method  of  its  dissem- 
ination is,  perhaps,  demanded. 

One  of  the  Des  Moines  reporters  of  the  preceding  speech  is  confident 
that  his  report  of  it  as  i)ublished  in  a  Des  Moines  paper  was  .accurate, 
and  as  given  in  the  preceding  facsimile,  for  he  copied  it  from  Gen. 
Grant's  manuscript.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  number  of  that 
paper  containing  that  report  is  now  discoverable  in  any  public  or  private 
collection.  The  misleading  report  originated  as  follows:  (1)  One  re- 
porter copied  Grant's  manuscrii)t.  (2)  His  copy  was  put  in  type  and 
struck  oil*  in  slips.     (3)  All  telegrams  were  made  from  those  slips. 

That  perversion  was  made  very  easily,^  whether  done  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  wiiether  by  the  copyist  or  the  compositor,  and  was  then 
scattered  over  the  world  just  as  easily. 

Its  acceptance  as  tnith  is  even  yet  nearly  universal.  It  is  reproduced 
almost  invariably  in  every  reprint  of  that  speech,  antl  will  continue  to 
be  by  those  who  depend  on  the  magazines  and  the  annuals  of  1875  for 
the  facts  concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beginning  to  be  ranked  with 
"frauds  of  the  most  surprising  character,'' with  such  forgeries  as  those 
of  Kapoleon  and  with  the  American  roorback  of  1S44.^ 

tJias\VOLl>   roLI-ElJE   PI{OL'(>SK.S  TO   AFFIMATK    WITH   THK    rXIVEKSFTY. 

Distrust  of  the  educational  character  and  moral  inlluence  of  the 
State  University,  if  it  existed,  would  be  likely  to  appear  most  notice- 
ably in  the  region  of  Iowa  colleges.  During  Dr.  Thacher's  adminis- 
tration there  were  two  remarkable  incidents  indicative  of  the  opposite 
feeling.  For  a  time  Central  University  did  not  attempt  to  graduate 
its  students,  but  advise<ltlicm  to  take  their  degree  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  in  March,  1H77,  Griswold  College  proposed  to  unite  with  it 
in  close  aftiliation. 

The  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Griswold  College  was  [ucsented  by  r>ish()i)  W.  8. 
Perry,  and  contained  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  that  board: 

RvHolvcdj  That  the  oxecutivt*  coiniiiittcc  ho  aiitht)rizr(l  mid  instructed  to  memo- 
rialize the  board  of  re;x*'nt8  of  tho  University  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  take  such 


'It  was  effected  hy  the  introduction  of  two**«'s"  and  the  three  words  "other 
than  those/' 
2  See  Prof.  Hammond's  I^ieber's  liermeueutics^  p.  74. 
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action  after  mutual  ronferenco  and  agreement  with  the  said  exccutivo  committer, 
the  said  action  to  bo  finally  approved  by  this  board,  'whereby,  on  tho  graduation  of 
stndents  in  arts  and  Bcieuce  in  Oriswold  Cullo;;e,  tho  degree  of  A.  J3.  or  B.  S.  shall 
bo  coiiferrod  on  tho  terms  established  by  the  university  professors,  and  only  after 
examiuatiDii,  'written  or  oral,  conducted  by,  or  iu  accordance  'with  the  instructioiis 
of,  the  said  university  faculty,  eniiiowcred  to  confer  tho  said  degrees;  it  being 
nnderstooil  and  stipulated  that  tho  said  degrees,  "when  thus  conferred,  shall'  be 
given  by  the  university  over  and  above  their  bestowal  by  Griswidd  College. 

Jieaolred,  That  in  this  eflbrt  to  secure  aiUliation  'with  the  l^niversity  of  the  State^ 
the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Oriswold  College  ])ledge  themselves,  on  reopening  the 
college  committed  to  their  charge,  to  provide  such  a  course  of  instruction,  and  to 
give  evidence  of  such  sympathy"  '\%'ith  the  highest  education,  as  to  render  this 
afTiliation  a  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  said  trustees  and  the  church  tlu^y  represent* 
in  the  advance  of  education  and  culture  throughout  the  State,  to  their  highest 
possible  development. 

Among  tho  arguments  for  the  arrangement  proposed,  Bishop  Perry 
presented  the  following  considerations: 

The  existence  within  the  State  of  eighteen  so-called  universities  or  colleges,  largely 
denominational  in  their  origin  and  constituency,  with  varyin*;  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, and  each  and  all  alike  possessing  the  degree-giving  po'wer,  can  not  but  render 
all  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  high  standard  of  educational  attain- 
ment as  contemplated  by  the  university  practically  in(»]>erntive.  Too  often  the 
degree  will  be  songht  where  it  can  most  readily  bo  obttiined.  The  exaction  of  a 
high  standard  of  attainment,  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  by  the  university,  can 
and  will  at  present  aflect  only  those  who  from  love  of  study  and  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  denominational  prejudice  personally  attend  the  university  an<l  avail  them- 
selves of  its  superior  l^ri^  ih'ges.  Could  the  university  be  multiplied  and  its  advan- 
tages be  offered  at  each  of  tho  many  educational  centers  now  existing  'within  the 
State,  it  would  certainly  be  productive  of  far  greater  goo<l  than  is  now  possible.  Is 
it  not  pwieticablo  to  secure  8u<'h  a  result?  *  •  *  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
these  scattered  and  often  rival  educational  institutions  being  admitted,  the  ques- 
tion for  our  American  educators  seems  to  be:  Can  there  be  attained  by  their  united 
and  uniform  efl'orts  the  grand  result  which  the  State  Tniversity  is  felt  and  known  to 
have  in  view?  Can  steps  be  taken  whereby  a  degree  from  each  and  every  college 
in  Iowa  shall  reprenent  a  certain  and  well-defmed  amount  of  attainment  in  learning 
and  letters,  and  the  standard  of  the  State  University  be  thus  maintained  throughout 
the  State? 

Your  memorialists  resi)ectfully  submit  that  they  believe  this  result  to  be  bothpos- 
Bible  and  eminently  desirable.  With  a  view  to  bring  about  this  result  they  respect- 
fully propose  in  the  reopening  of  tho  college  under  their  charge,  which  will  take 
])la<'e  the  present  year,  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  granting  the  de- 
gre<'8  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S.,  i.  c,  the  graduating  degrees,  save  on  terms  to  bo  deter- 
mined by  the  faculty  of  tho  State  University,  and  after  examinations,con<lucted  either 
by  representatives  of  the  said  faculty  of  the  .State  University  in  iicrson,  or  in  such 
strict  accordance  with  their  re<iuiremcnts  as  to  meet  fully  and  without  any  reserva- 
tion tho  prerequisite  standard  of  the  university.  And  they  ask  of  the  regents  that 
upon  tho  students  of  Griswold  College  who  sliall,  after  exaininntions  conducted  as 
aforesaid,  fulfil  these  requirements,  as  prescribed  by  tlie  faculty  of  the  university, 
for  graduation  either  in  arts  or  science,  there  shall  bo  given  by  tlie  authorities  of  the 
university  the  degree  to  which  they  have  ]»roved  themselves  entitle<l.  To  effect  this 
result,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  a  course  of  study  and  a  standard  of  instruction 
must  be  maintained  at  Griswold  College  equivalent  to  that  olleretlat  the  university. 
Practically,  therefore,  it  will  be  the  addition  to  tho  State  University,  and  in  closest 
affiliation  with  it,  of  a  well  officered  and  thoroughly  effiuleutt  \:^^v]it\L<^x  mN^oA^Ane^ 
cational  field. 
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The  board  of  regeuts  i^laeed  the  propositiou  in  the  handa  of  a  com- 
initteeof  conference,  but  no  union  was  effected.  It  remains  in  history, 
however,  as  a  very  significant  vote  of  C/onfidence. 

PKOF.   THACIIKll   RESIONS. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  long  the  victim  of  the  brain  disease  which  termi- 
nated hiH  life,  though  for  several  ye;u*8  unaware  of  it»  Its  existence 
was  too  manifest  in  1877  to  lie  longer  ignored.  He  resigned  at  com- 
mencement of  that  year. 

Within  an  undemonstrative  exterior  he  carried  a  strong  brain  and  a 
gi'cat  heart.  Conservative  by  nature,  he  was  a  progressive  in  fact^ 
high  minded,  with  a  generous  sinrit,  most  obvious  to  those  in  closest 
relations.  lie  was  never  overappreciated,  even  by  those  most  deeply 
indebted  to  him  for  intellectual  guidance  or  moral  aid. 

HOX.  CHRISTIAN  W.  SLAGLK'S  PRESII>ENCY,  PRO  TEM,  1877-'78. 

IJon.  C.  W.  Slaglc  acc^epted  the  presidency  reluctantly  and  only  for 
a  single  year.  His  report  to  the  board  of  regents  in  1877  was  of  special 
historical  vahie. 

At  that  time  there  were  nine  professors  in  the  collegiate  department, 
beside  the  professor  of  military  science  and  six  instructors.  The  stu- 
dents representee!  sixty-six  counties  of  the  State  and  eight  States  of 
tlie  Union.  They  were  from  thirteen  colleges  and  an  unusual  number 
of  them  from  high  s<-liools  and  academies  who  entered  advance<l  classes. 
Their  exi)rcss«»d  religious  j>r<*ferences  were  Episcopalian,  10;  Cliristian, 
23;  Congie^ational,  75;  Catholic,  1);  Lutheran,  2;  Bai)tist,30;  Univer- 
Siilist,  5;  Presbyterian,  ()0;  Unitarian,  1 ;  Metliodist,  75;  United  Breth- 
ren, 1 ;  United  Presbyterian,  5. 

The  discussion  of  h»cal  coeducation  by  l^resident  Slaglc  in  that  report 
has  never  been  equaled  in  fuihiessor  in  v.alue.  After  enumerating  the 
wauls  of  the  university,  and  alter  emphasizing  tin*  needs  of  the  chairs 
of  uatunil  and  ])hysical  scien<'e  aiid  the  engineering  department,  he- 
added  : 

Tliore  is  liere  no  di.spara«;oineiit  iiitondnl  of  tho  ^wiii  valno  of  tho  work  of  othrr 
cbiiirH  in  tlio  univerKity,  nor  is  thcro  intendnl  oven  the  institution  of  :i  comparison 
as  to  the  vnlu<3  of  tlio  st^veral  I'liairK.  The  liori/on  of  cnltun*  is  as  1ionnilIc!«s  an  the 
uttribntcs  of  the  Ronl^  ami  it  is  u  narrow  view  to  tako  of  idin.-ation  that  there isany 
field  cxi'lusively  itM  own. 

TlIK  FIKST  KXDOWMKNT  JlY  THK  STATK.  1878. 

The  first  act  of  the  general  assembly  granting  an  endowment  for 
the  university  wcs  passed  in  1878.  It  was  very  largely  the  result  of 
President  Slagle's  eflorts  and  of  his  great  ))opularity.  The  vote  was 
signilicant,  although  the  annual  sum  a])propriated — 8-0,0(K) — may  seem 
small. 


THK   8TATS   UNIVERSITY.  Ill 

MR.   SLAOLE's  SERVICR  TO  THE   "DIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Slagle  was  a  member  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  tlie  Fairfield  branch  of  the  university;  1849  to  1853,  and  then  a 
iTnstee  (or  regent)  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City,  1866  to  1882.  lifo 
man*  ever  served  the  institution  in  such  a  variety  of  relations  for  so 
lonp;  a  time  or  with  such  unvarying  grace,  wisdom,  and  integrity  as 
Mr.  Shigle;  no  one  ever  left  the  board  of  regents  with  such  universal 
regret,  and  with  such  good  reason  for  that  regret,  as  he  did.  The 
applause  with  which  students  welcomed  him  to  the  chapel  ever  after 
his  acting  presidency  was  significant  of  more  than  esteem. 

PRESIDENT  JOSIAII  L.  PICKAUD'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1878-'87. 

Dr.  Fickard  came  to  the  university  with  a  life  of  fifty-four  years  of 
learning  and  teaching  behind  him.  lie  had  spent  tliirtecu  years  at  the 
head  of  Platteville  Academy,  in  Wisconsin,  four  in  the  State  superin- 
teudency  of  Wisconsin,  and  tliirteeii  years  in  charge  of  Chicago  public 
schools.  His  many-sided  educational  experience  was  especially  valu- 
able to  the  university. 

THK   I'KKl'ARATOUY   1>EPARTMEXT   DUOPPED. 

The  university  had  l>€en  studying  to  make  its  preparatory  require- 
ments such  as  the  high  schools  could  adopt  witli  advantage,  and  the 
high  schools  had  been  inclined  more  and  more  to  conform  their  courses 
to  each  other  and  to  jidapt  them  to  college  and  university  work.  The 
number  of  students  ])roparod  in  high  schools  for  all  univ^ersity  courses 
was  in(!reasing.  The  pressure  ontsi<le  the  university,  and  the  inclina- 
tion within  it,  to  dispense  with  the  preparatory  department  grew 
steadily  until  they  culminated  in  the  requirement  of  the  general  assem- 
bly to  abandon  it  in  1879.  The  regents  accordingly  dropped  the  lowest 
subfreshman  class  in  June,  1878,  and  the  highest  disapx)eai'ed  the  next 
year. 

PRESIDENT  PICKAHD  AMOXG  THi:   IIUJII  flClIOOLS. 

The  theory  of  uniticatiou  was  prevah^nt;  it  had  been  acccmiplished  in 
some  high  schools.  Dr.  Pickard's  knowledge  of  the  niinutiie  of  high 
school  needs  and  adai>tationsandhis  gentlemanly  bearing  was  all  that 
was  needed  in  university  circles  to  complete  practical  uuilication  as 
rapidly  as  was  reasonable. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

Beibre  1872  50  ha<l  been  graduated  from  the  collegiate  department;  of 
the.se  10  had  taken  the  B.  S.  degree;  15  the  B.  TIT.,  and  LTi  the  A.  B.,  1 
having  taken  two  degrees.  In  1872  19  graduated,  0  taking  B.  PIT.  and  13 
A*  B.    The  degree  of  B.  S.  was  probably  in  no  higher  repute  among  the 


»  Unless  it  should  bo  lion.  L.  \V.  ^Loaa. 
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university  tcacliers  of  scienrc  than  auiong  the  students,  for  it  seemed  to 
them  to  be  conferred  at  some  institutions  for  very  inferior  attainments. 
The  B.  PH.  course  in  the  university  ^vas  as  near  to  the  scientific  of  to- 
day as  to  any  other.  It  was  certainly  taken  by  some  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  science  in  general,  and  even  of  x>hysical  science 
in  particular.* 

During  the  live  years  after  the  change  in  the  curriculum  in  1873,  the 
professor  of  physical  science  issued  schedules  to  the  scientific  students, 
lie  was  himself  somewhat  discouraged  about  the  scientific  coarse  and 
some  even  felt  dissuaded  from  taking  it  when  they  consulted  him.  The 
classification  of  students  in  187-A-'7o  was  as  follows: 


(lus    I    rhilo-    I  Sclen- 
Hicul.  '  suphicul. '    tiflc. 
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The  catalogue  of  187G-'77  gives  the  following: 
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Tin:  SCHOOL  of  lkttkks  and  tiik  school  op  kci i:\ck. 

The  regents  had  secured  the  largest  possible  appropriation  from  the 
legislature  for  scientific  instrnction,  an<l  had  been  liberal  in  their  allow- 
ances for  scientific  chairs.  >'everthel(»ss,  students  continued  to  take 
scientific  studies  without  choosing  scientific  courses  or  scientific  degrees. 
There  was  a  desire  that  more  should  become  si^icntifur  in  course  as  truly 
as  in  fact.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Pickard  sccuhmI  the  <livision  of  the  gen- 
eral collegiate  faculty  into  two  subfacilities.  Tlu^  i)roressors  whose 
studies  were  most  distinctly  classical  or  philosophical  were  grouped 
together  as  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  letters,  and  those  most  inter- 
ested in  scientific  or  engineering  studies  were  organized  as  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  scien(»e.  These  schools  were  to  have  charge  of  the 
immediate  interests  of  the  courses,  of  the  <'lasses,  an<l  of  the  students 
which  they  represented  most  directly,  while  the  general  interests  of 
the  <lepartment  remaine<l  in  the  care  of  the  general  faculty.  This 
organization  made  no  change  in  the  instnu'tion  or  in  the  independence 
of  the  various  chairs,  and  the  schools  made  no  very  important  change 
in  the  requirements  of  the  different  courses  for  graduation. 


*  Frank  E.  Nipher,  professor  of  physical  scienrc  in  Washington  Universityi  St 
Louis,  and  Frank  Springer,  esq.,  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  were  of  this  gronp. 
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The  stndents,  however,  still  came  with  marked  preferences  for  a 
classical  or  a  philosophical  degree,  iievertbeU'SS  their  preparation  liad 
fitted  them,  usnally,  more  fully  for  the  scicntitio  courses  than  for  the 
literary.  By  the  consideration  of  this  fact  some  were  probably  induced 
to  seek  a  scientific  degree.  An  approximate  equalization  in  numbers 
in  the  two  schools  was  the  result.  These  schools  were  maintained  from 
1878  to  1885,  when  the  general  faculty,  at  the  request  of  the  scientillo 
Bubfaculty,  asked  the  regents  to  discontinue  tliem. 

The  enrollment  in  these  schools  had  beea  as  follows: 


lS7i4-'70.     l^TO-'jiO.     l!^0-'Sl.     l>jJl-'i5L\     1SS2-W.     1883-"e4. 


ScIkkiI  of  lettpm- 
Sc'hu«'l  of  science 
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TUE  XATT'KAL  SCIKXCK  Ul'ILniNC.  Ij?SJ-V. 

The  board  of  regents,  in  a  plea  to  the  legislature  in  188;^  said:  "The 
growth  of  the  university  in  the  dire<'tion  of  study  in  science  is  marked. 
In  five  years  the  number  has  trebled."  "  Students  of  letters  have  not  at 
all  decreased."  They  then  asked  for  two  new  science  buihlings.  Tho 
legislature  responded  by  giving  them  means  for  one,  /.  f.,  950,(HK).  That 
baUding  was  devoted  to  natural  science,  including  the  museum. 

TUE  ERA  OF  DOUIJT,    18t<5-'87. 

The  management  of  the  university  during  its  first  thirty  years  was 
remarkably  free  from  general  criticism.  The  years  1SS.">-\S7  were  as 
remarkable,  perhaps,  for  the  rise  and  difi^'usion  of  doubt. 

(1)  A  deficit  of  $20,000  was  discovered  which  bafll<Ml  the  skill  of  tho 
most  expert  accountants.  It  was  tho  Iowa  pouft  nsinorum  for  book- 
keepers. The  treasurer  had  vouchers  for  every  dollar  he  had  paid  out, 
and  yet  the  deficit  remained. 

(2)  An  undignified  report  (which  would  have  done  little  discredit  to 
a  professional  wag)  was  written  by  that  committee  of  the  board  of 
regents  which  should  have  been  most  representative  of  its  dignity, 
candor,  and  learning;  that  is,  by  tho  committee  on  teachers  and  teaeh- 
ing.  It  alluded,  for  examine,  to  elocution  as  the  thing  called  "  orat- 
ing," and  to  "the  belated  people  who  study  Greek."  That  report 
reached  the  press  and  was  commented  on  veiy  severely  from  Bostcm 
to  San  Francisco.  It  was  accepted  in  many  cases  as  indicating  an  in- 
ability or  an  indisposition  to  take  a  broad  and  scholarly  view  of  grave 
university  interests.  That  unfortunate  paper,  though  ))robably  writ- 
ten in  a  free  and  easy  way  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  sessions  of 
the  board,  and  with  no  exiiectatiou  that  it  would  be  read  by  anyone 
else,  will  scarcely  be  duplicated. 
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(3)  A  very  radical  cbaiige  '  in  tlie  personnel  of  the  collegiate  faculty 
was  then  lUiule  in  part,  possibly,  by  voluntary  resignations;  in  the 
main,  probably,  by  removals  or  by  resignations  on  iuvit^ition  by  tbe 
regents. 

Th(»  reasons  for  the  thre«*  removals  iu  1S87,  which  excited  most  dis- 
cussion,  as  given  l)y  nu'mbers  of  the  board,  were  "  lack  of  harmony,'^ 
"  iiieonii)et4*nce,''  ''jmlitical  activity,"  the  desire  to  give  the  new  presi- 
dent the  privilege  ofselciting/MH'W  men,-' aiid'*  could  do  better.-'  Unfor- 
tnniit«'ly,  the  first  reason  cimld  by  no  possibility  api^ly  lo  those  remov- 
als, as  was  attested  by  Dr.  Pickard  befoivthe  investigating  committee. 
As  to  incomi>etency,  the  president  had  assured  the  board  of  regents  in 
August,  188,"),  that  the  professors  were  a  "thoroughly  (pialified  body 
of  men  and  women,  the  peers  of  those  in  any  institution  of  similar 
character,*'-  and  the  regents  had  re])orted  in  January,  1S8C,  that  their 
instructors  were  *'  the  peers  of  any  found  in  other  institutions.''  ^  Then, 
too,  the  collegiate  alumni,  by  a  vote  of  14.">  to  8,  remonstrated  against 
those  three  removals,  while  the  undergraduates  united  in  similar  action 
unanimously  as  to  one  professor,  and  with  oidy  three  dissentients  as  to 
tbe  other  two.* 

An  investigation  of  the  aflairs  of  the  university  was  ordered  bj-  the 
legislature  the  lu'xt  year,  and  it  took  a  wide  range,  iiieluding  the  defi- 
ciency, the  erection  of  buildings,  the  cost  of  lobbying,  and  the  nmnage- 
ment  of  the  medical  and  dental  dei)artments  as  well  as  that  of  the 
collegiate.  They  found  the  deliciency  "^Minexplained  and  ai)parently 
unexphiinablc;-- •'  that  some  buildings  were  remarkably  well  and  others 
very  poorly  built,''  and  that  the  J?!, 500  of  university  funds  spent  for 
lobbying  to  secure  the  jneccding  api)ropriati<m  was  an  uncommonly 
large  amount  for  unusual  services  in  an  exc(»ptional  emergency."  They 
decided  that  far  tin'  givater  i)art  of  the  charges  against  the  medical 
dei»artnieiit  showed  '»  either  an  unpardonable  ignorance  <u' a  criminal 
recklessness  in  making  grave  charges  without  a  i)article  of  truth  to 
sustain  them.''  Tlie  dental  <lei)artmcnt  was  more  unfortunate,  and  they 
prommnced  its  managenn^nt  *•  most  execrable.''*'' 


'Ill  Ft'bvuary,  li*H'^,  Dr.  Piclirtiil  v/roti!  of  tliosi-  climi^i^:  •*  Ximicroiis  oliuinivs 
have  talvcii  placo  within  tin*  ]>nsi.  two  or  tliivr  yrjiis  in  somo  of  tlir  siu'ciiil  lacnltii'S. 
Tills  is  «initc  iioti<.'(':il»U^.  both  i:i  llio  (•ollo'rijito  jin,l  I't-nljil  fncnltios.  The  roUi'^^into 
iaculty  rontiiiiis  fourtfH'n  full  iirofossors  juul  srvi'ii  :r.sist:nit--.  Of  this  iiuiabiT  lour 
only  h:nl  servcil  inon*  than  thrrc  years  at  tht*  hoijinnin;; uf  the  t-nm-nt  <'ijnc;;o  year." 
(See  hiwa  Xtiriual  Mnnihly.  xn.  p.  iilS.)  Since  he  wrulo  X\ir  ixhow  ho  also  has  witli- 
drawii  i'iitiri.'lv  lr«»ni  nnivor^>itv  -work. 

•  ■ 

^Koport  of  the  Stnto  Univoi^ity  of  Iowa,  Aii^nst  15,  issr»,  pp,  L'S,  2l». 

"Sui>iihMni'ntal  Jvoport.  of  tho  State  Universily  «>f  lowii,  Jannaiy  S.  lssf>,  p.  10. 

**Vitlotte  JJrportrr  (univorsity  stnih'iits'  paper \  Juno  -.'♦.  1SS7. 

^'K(f]iort  of  thi;  joint  committor  to  investijxatc  tlu'  Slate  University,  1>S9,  p.  10. 

'  Keporl  of  tlie  joint  comniittec.  18S0.  p]>.  10,11. 

^  Keport  of  ihe  joint  eoinniitlcc,  1SS9,  ))p.iri,  10. 

"Jieport  of  Iho  joint  connuitlee,  18SJ),  pp.  18,19. 

'^Report  of  tho  joint  committee,  18S9.  pp.  LV»-28. 
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A$  to  the  iiianageiueut  of  tbe  collegiate  deixirtinent,  it  Lad  been  al- 
leged that  there  had  been  a  tiuge  of  politics  iu  the  changes  of  1S87, 
especiall^k'  of  prohibitiou  politics. 

The  legeuts  had  passed  a  resolution  iu  18S5  declaring  it  unwise  for 
professors  to  interfere  in  matters  of  prohibitiou.  That  was  considered 
a  warning  to  all  the  professors,  and  more  i>articularly  a  menace  to  two, 
one  of  whom  had  made  frequent  speeches  lor  prohibition,  and  the  other 
was  then  plaintiff  iu  a  liquor  case.  The  action  of  antiprohibitionistsin 
urging  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the  university  and  in  voting  for  it 
the  next  year,  and  then  in  demanding  and  prophesying  the  removal  of 
the  two  obnoxious  professors,  led  to  a  very  general  expectation  that 
they  would  l>e  removed,  and  to  a  belief  in  university  circles  and  else- 
where that  there  was  some  understanding  of  that  kind  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  The  views  of  the  new  luofessors  on  political 
and  prohibitiou  ciuestions  seemed  to  some  to  confirm  that  opinion. 

On  these  points  the  investigation  committee  said: 

After  .1  rnivfiil  iuvestigation  of  tlii:»  qut'Stiuii  of  a  dool,  wo  fiml  no  oviiloucu  what- 
crcr  to  sustain  i;,  and  wc  do  not  lu-sLcati'  to  sny  that  \\o  do  not  beliovo  that  any 
siich  bar;;aiii  \va:i  ever  made  or  implied.  Indeed  this  whole  theory  of  a  bargain  seems 
to  have  been  built  upon  idle  riiini»r  and  irrcspout»iblo  newspaper  statements.^ 

The  «h;ir;ro  that  the  board  id*  reijenrs  in  carrying  nut  the  poliey  agiiiust  pndiibition 
had  produced  a  politicftl  revolution  in  the  rollegiate  faculty  has  not  been  sustained. - 

The  summary  dismissal  of  several  of  thefa<ulty  had  seemed  to  many 
unwise  and  harmful  as  a  matter  ef  policy.  This  conviction  wasstrength- 
ened  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  was  learned  that  Dr.  Pick- 
ard,  believing  some  reiiiovals  were  impending,  prepared  a  formal rcipiest 
for  the  boanl  of  regents  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1S87,  asking  the 
board  if  such  changes  were  contemplated,  to  give  the  parties  concerned 
early  notice.  He  presented  that  request  to  fli(»  faculty  before  laying  it 
before  tin*  boanl,  ami  the  faculty  joined  iuit  heartily.  To  that  request 
no  answer  was  receive<l  until  commencement  day,  »lune  2L*,  1887.  On 
that  day  notes  reached  three  of  tlu'ni  asking  lor  their  resignations  '•  at 
once,-'  but  their  separation  from  the  university  had  been  announced  in 
ai)aper  edited  by  one  of  the  n'gents  before  that  time.  This  ai'tion 
seemed  peculiarly  summary  in  the  ciiso  of  i»ne.  the  lirst  intinmtion  of 
who.se  removal  astonishe*!  Dr.  Pickard  in^Iay,  when  the  president-elect 
informed  him  that  it  was  impending. 

On  this  point  the  investigating  committee  saiil : 

We  believe  that  such  a  toursi;  ou^ht  n»>t  to  be  adopted  as  a  set  tied  pcdiey  "'     * 

and  yet  there  may  cinrrgencies  arisr  whi<di  call  f(»r  ininiediate  aetir»n,  :;nd  in  which 
the  board  would  be  i>erfectly  justil::iblo  in  making  removals  without  i>revioua  notice.^ 


'  Kepnrt  of  investigating  commit  tee,  p.  8. 

-**\Ve  are  credibly  informed  that  they  (the  professors)  are  about  ciiually  divided 
between  the  two  leading  pcditical  parties,  and  on  the  question  of  prohibition."  (Re- 
l)ort  of  investigaring  eonimittee,  i>.  JK) 

*  Keport  of  Investigating  Committee,  i>.  9. 
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As  to  the  resolution  of  tlieboard  in  lSSr),(leclaiiiig  it  "unwise  to  sign 
petitionisfor  liquor  perniitsoito  take  any  pnrtiutlie  prosecuting  of  cases 
arising  under  the  prohibitory  law,"  the  roniniittee  said  that  it  "  was  no 
doubt  intended,  and  had  the  efl'eet,  to  restrain  professors  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.-' 

They  added : 

Thft  ovi«l(!ncc  kLows  that  tln»ae  who  were  rixh'avoring  to  socuri?  t\w  niforrcraont 
of  the  hiw  wero  discoiirjigod  hy  the  loss  of  Kii])]>ort  from  those  professors  wh«»  were 
active  in  its  eiiftin'omcut;  while  upon  the  other  hand  the  violators  of  law  seem  to 
have  nssunicd  that  they  were  heiii;;  sustained  by  the  board,  and  became  more  arro- 
gant in  their  violations.  We  wonhl  not  say  that  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
saloons  which  followed  was  the  result  of  the  board's  action,  but  many  people  in  Iowa 
City  testified  that  they  so  believed. 

Keasoning  backward  from  this  standpoint,  the  action  of  the  board  was  unwise  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  «)f  the  university. 

Wo  believe  that  the  i>eoph*  of  Iowa  desire  that  the  morals  of  the  children  nhonld 
be  as  carefully  trained  as  their  intellects,  and  they  will  hold  their  teachers  as  respon- 
sible for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  And  professors  and  teachers  in  our  institutions  of 
learning  who  feel  the  weight  of. this  resj>onsil»iliry  and  can  r<>n8<'ienti<Hisly  endeavor 
to  imi)rove  the  morals  and  the  moral  inlluences  surrounding  those  intrusted  to  their 
care  ought  to  bo  encouraged,  and  under  no  cin'unistuuces  should  they  b(^  made  to  feel 
that  indifference  in  the  sematters  would  remler  them  more  secure  in  their  positions.' 

They  coneluded  their  leport  by  recominending  a  reorganization  of  the 
board  of  regents,  and  in  the  following  language: 

Your  committee  are  also  forced  to  the  conclnsiiui  that  the  board  of  regents  as  now 
constituted  is  from  its  very  nature  an  unwieldy  and.  to  a  great  extent,  an  inefiieient 
body.  "  >'  >*  They  can  not  aflbrd  and  do  nt>t  devote  sutHcient  time  to  the  affairs 
of  the  university  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  its  work  and  needs  ueecs- 
Bary  to  render  them  intelligent  and  efiTicient  managers. 

We  believe  that  a  nonpartisan  board  of,  say,  five  members,  paid  a  reasonable 
salary  and  required  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service,  could  take  charge  of 
all  our  State  educational  inslitutions.- 

The  result  of  these  diseussions  and  investigations  among  the  alumni 
and  throughout  the  State  has  been  that  diverse  opinions  on  material 
points  have  eontinued  to  be  held.  Nevertheless,  it  has  doubtless  been 
of  immediate  advantage  to  the  university  and  to  denominational  eol- 
leges  in  Iowa.  The  special  friends  of  the  university  have  nnide  un- 
wonted efforts  to  strengthen  it,  and  those  who  einidiasize  the  moral 
and  religious  influence  of  denominational  colleges  have  been  more 
active  and  more  generous  in  x)roviding  for  their  supi)ort. 

PPwOGRESS  FROM  lh7rf-'87. 

President  Piekard's  administration  will  be  memorable  fin*  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  preparatory  department,  tbe  completed  afliliation  of  the 
university  with  the  high  schools,  for  the  liberal  introduction  of  elec- 
tives  into  the  curriculum,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  w(nk  of  sev- 
eral chairs,  especially  in  history  and  in  natural  science. 

*  IJcport  of  Investigating  C'ommitteo,  pp.  8,  0. 
2  Report  of  Investigating  Coiuudttce,  pp.  30,  31. 
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It  is  gratefally  remembered  by  stadeuts  as  a  period  iu  their  lives 
"wlicn  they  were  environed  by  influences  which  tended  to  cause  physi- 
cal culture  to  seem  good,  intellectual  enlargement  to  appear  better, 
and  highest  character  to  be  deemed  best  of  all. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  CHARLES  ASHMEAD  SCHAEITER,  Ph.  D,  1887-'—. 

Hon.  D.  N.  Richardson,  a  regent  of  the  university,  made  a  earefiil 
exploration  of  the  East  for  a  sii(<'essor  to  Dr.  Tickard.  Among  avail- 
able gentlemen,  Dr.  C.  A.  Scliaeil'er  was  i)referred  by  him  and  by  the 
board  of  regents.  The  (locator  was  then  serving  Cornell  University  as 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  had  been  a  dean  of  the  institution.  He 
was  agreeable  in  social  life,  dix)lomatic  among  business  men,  and  spe- 
cially commended  by  President  Charles  K.  Adams  as  a  man  of  affairs 
when  a  man  of  affairs  was  needed  at  the  university.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  plain  in  speech,  unimpassioned  in  manner,  instnictive  rather  than 
inspiring. 

He  pronounced  his  inaugural  at  commencement,  1887.  His  theme 
was  "The  Development  of  the  University."  He  sai<l  of  the  collegiate 
department : 

I  8C0  that  mucli  can  be  added.  On  tbo  one  hand  many  subjects  which  arc  regarded 
as  esBcntial  in  the  ciirriciiliim  of  tho  best  modem  colleges  are  either  altogether 
neglected  or  else  the  nnioiint  of  instructitm  given  is  iuadequate.  On  tho  other  hand, 
it  ai)pcnr8  to  mo  that  the  work  of  mnny  of  the  professors  and  instructors  is  widely 
distributed;  that  not  only  is  too  gi-eat  an  amount  of  work  demanded  of  them,  but 
they  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in  too  many  directions. 

The  college  professor  of  to-dny  must  be  a  specialist,  he  must  first  have  obtained  a 
broad,  general  education,  and  then,  while  not  neglecting  to  keep  himself  abreast  of 
the  general  i>rogres8  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, he  must  concentrate  his  higher  powers  and  expend  his  best  eObrts  on  some 
single  line  of  study. 

But  if  we  are  to  get  and  kee])  the  best  men  we  nmst  treat  them  liberally;  first, 
they  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  leisure;  they  must  have  time  for  reading, 
writing,  thinking. 

Tlien,  too,  wo  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind.    This  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Think  not,  however,  that  it  is  for  tho  sake  of  material  advantages  alone  that  I 
■would  have  this  university  appeal  ibr  support.  While  studying  the  laws  of  God  as 
exemplified  in  tho  ])houomcua  of  nature,  we  must  not  forget  that  *'thc  highest  study 
of  mankind  is  man.*' 

ITe  called  attention  also  to  the  necessity  of  educating  tho  rising  gen- 
eration more  thoroughly  than  hitherto  in  such  delicate  and  dynamite 
subjects  as  the  tariff,  the  civil  service,  and  the  silver  question.  lie  was 
Khrewd  enough  not  to  suggest  how  that  could  be  safely  done  in  the 
university,  if  in  doing  so  the  professor's  personal  opinions  should  be 
given. 

ADDED    ATTKACTIONS. 

Ill  accordance  with  Dr.  Schaeffer's  plea  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
give  the  professors  greater  facilities  and  more  leisure.    To  6o^aaft^ax^ast , 
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salaries  were  given,  more  assistants  were  employed,  and  a  new  cliemical 
building  was  begun.  This  building  is  one  of  tbe  best  belonging  to  the 
university. 

The  desire  of  citizens  of  Iowa  City  to  strengthen  the  moral  environ- 
ment of  the  institution  has  led  them  io  raise  some  830,000  for  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  located  in  its  vicinity  and  avail- 
able for  some  of  its  exercises. 

C0LLE(J1ATK  COI'KSKS,  IW^O-MH). 

The  trend  of  the  collegiate  department  in  1800  was  apparently  to wai-d 
the  scientific  course.  In  the  catalogue  for  18vS0-'0O  students  are  classi- 
fied as  follows : 


FrcAliniPii... 
Sophomores. 

Jiiuinrs 

Senion 


.i     oal. 

riiilo-    1 
jiopliioal.  1 

23 

17 
13 

1                   1 

Soifn> 
tllic. 

Euci- 
Ticenng. 

12 
9 

13 
8 

42 
24 
13 
19 

6 

1 

8 

1 

9 

i'.'.'j 

6 

i 

Tl'IIMS   (IF   APMISMON. 


Ciindidates  for  admission  nnist  be  at  least  10  years  of  age.  For  all 
courses  algebra  is  rc<]uire<l  through  quadratics,  geometry,  elementary 
physics,  botany,  civil  government.  United  States  and  g(Mieral  history 
(Swiiitou-s),  geography  (political  and  ])hysical),  drawing  or  one  addi- 
tional term  in  general  history,  and  an  easy  fa-niliarity  with  soine  eight 
out  of  thirty -six  English  masterpieces. 

lM>rthcrlassical  an<l  ]>hilosoi)hieal  courses,  in  adclition  to  these  general 
rcquircnionts,  Latin  is  a  ]»rerequisite,  viz:  lour  Imoks  of  (\i*sar,  four 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil,  v.ilh  s^n'ciul  attention  to 
composition  and  sight  reading.     No  Greek  is  requin'd. 

Fur  the  seientilie,  letters,  or  engineering  etnivse.  ;i  student  may  take 
the  general  and  the  Latin  ineparation  above  named,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  tlie  Latin  he  may  take  an  extra  term  of  ])]iysioiOgy,  or  tv/o  terms  of 
either  physieiil  gt'ograj^hy,  zoiilogy,  or  chemistiy.  two  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  one  t*Tm  of  astronomy,  or  one  additional  in  general  history, 
and  one  in  political  economy. 

In  the  classi<'al  course  the  requirements  me,  Greek,  two  years;  Latin 
one;  mathematics,  one;  Knglish  history  and  liieraiure,  alternating,  one. 
There  are  no  elections  in  the  freshmen  y<'ar,  two  eaeli  in  the  sophomore 
and  Junior,  and  all  studies  in  the  senioi*.  The  sophom«>re  elections  may 
be  taken  from  mathematics,  Latin,  (iernian,literatnj'e,  history,  physics, 
and  botany.  The  junior  electives  are  from  Latin,  Greek.  French,  Ger- 
man. Old  English,  political  science,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  biology, 
and  ehemistry.  The  seniors  take  their  t'leetives  Ironi  Latin,  Greek, 
Preneh,  German,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  history  of  philos- 
ophy, literature*,  geology  and  chemistry. 
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The  pliilo8opliical  course  ditiers  from  the  chissio«U  ohiel]y  iii  requiiing 
Gcrinau  in  the  freshman  ami  ^^ophomure  years,  and  havii:^  no  Greek. 
The  eleetives  are  those  of  the  ehissical  course,  except  as  U>  Greek. 

The  general  scientific  oonrse  ditVers  from  tlie  pliilostiphieal  mainl}'  iu 
having  no  Latin,  and  iu  requiring  English  in  tiie  freshman  year,  and 
physics  and  also  botany  or  mathematics  in  the  sopliouiore.  without  other 
eleetives  iu  those  years. 

The  course  in  letters  dilVers  from  the  scientific  in  requiring  German, 
French,  or  Latin  in  the  freshman  year,  and  that  tlie  huigu;)ge  then 
elected  must  be  continued  through  the  sophomon*  year. 

Tho  eugine<*ring  course  admits  one  year  of  German,  one  of  physics, 
and  two  terms  of  English  and  of  chemistry.  The  other  studies  are 
matliematical,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  technics  oi'  engineering. 

S])c.'ial  courses  arc  oft'ered  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  in  preparation 
for  the  study  of  medicine. 

DEGKEES. 

Tlic  usual  degrees  are  conferred  on  the  completion  of  full  college 
courses,  but  since  commencement  in  1801  the  degifc  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence has  been  given  to  those  who  complete  the  engineering  course,  and 
civil  engineering  has  been  given  on  "  the  completion  of  one  year's  iK)St- 
gi-aduate  work  in  engineering,  or  to  graduates  in  engineering  who  have 
practiced  the  ])rofession  at  least  three  years,  and  who  have  submitt'Cd 
au  approved  thesis  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination." 

TllK  riJKrARATOIiV  TROnLKM  IN  ISiiO-'iU. 

The  st:itement  made  ])y  a  committee  oJ'  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  1S7.>  that  '*the  habit  of  feeling"  fostered  in  Iowa  high  schools 
was  "one  of  indiflerence  or  of  virtual  opj)osition  (o  colleges/'  could  not 
be  made  so  trutlit'nlly  at  present.  It  is  now  the  desire  and  the  i>ride  of 
a  large  inimber  of  high-school  iu*incipals  and  superintendents  to  make 
their  schools  eminent  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  graduates 
whr>  enter  college  and  univeisity  courses.  Their  alumni  in  higher 
studies  and  in  the  i»rofcssions  are  welcomed  with  i>ecnliar  ]uide  as 
they  return  to  grace  high-school  commencements  with  *-u]tival<'d  wit 
and  thouglit  and  literary  re]»ntati;in.  Some  snperiiiteiidents  liave  in- 
troduced advanced  preparatory  .studies  into  lluir  scluuds,  :\in\  main- 
tained them  there  by  avoiding  i)ublic  discussion  of  tlu^ii*  mci its  until 
stmie  of  their  patrons  are  becoming  somewliat  restless.  Their  ])rospec- 
tivo  graduates,  too,  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  studies  in  any 
higher  school, are  not  allot' them  anxious  or  even  willingto  read  Virgil 
or  to  complete  solid  geometry.  These  students  almost  universally  de- 
sire to  devote  ihc  time  usually  given  to  this  advanced  Latin  and  nmthe- 
luatics  to  literature,  other  sciences,  history,  or  iudustriail  studies. 

A  few  high  schools  only  can  nniintain  two  courses;  one  \>v^^\:^^\:^ 
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for  college,  tbo  otber  for  business.  The  latter  is  demanded  in  all  liigh 
schools;  unconditioned  entrance  into  the  university  (with  its  present 
preparatory  requirements)  is  now  steadily  possible  only  from  a  small 
proportion  of  the  high  schools. 

But  what  shall  be  done?  AVhiU>  high  schools  desire  to  be  fitting 
schools  for  college  and  for  the  uni^  ersity,  the  university  is  still  required 
by  law  to  begin  *'as  far  as  practicable"  where  the  high  schools  leave 
oft'.  While  the  university  is  anxious  to  come  into  closest  touch  with 
still  more  high  schools,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  high- 
school  courses  can  be  still  further  enlarged  in  order  to  reach  it;  it  is 
more  probable  that  some  of  them  must  be  shortened.  Colleges  with 
preparatory  departments  will  find  no  difiiculty  in  adapting  tliemselves 
to  such  a  i)0ssible  change.  But  the  case  of  the  university  creates  a 
problem.  It  has  already  surrendered  all  preparatory  (Ireek.  Shall  it 
now  lower  its  subfreshman  requirements  in  Latin  or  in  mathematics  or 
in  both?  If  it  does  so,  shall  it  b!»  with  or  without  substitutes  for  the 
omitted  studies?  If  substitutes  shall  bo  required,  what  shall  they  bef 
Can  substitutes  of  equal  disciplinary  or  educational  value  be  introduced 
into  existing  high-school  courses? 

The  regents  of  the  uidversity  are  now  attempting  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. A  committee  of  that  body  are  now  conferring  with  high-school 
superintendents  to  ascertain  how  a  closer  relation  can  be  secureil,  and 
will  report  in  1891. 

This  question  is  both  difficult  and  delicate.  It  is  not  desirable  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  university  should  imperil  its  collegiate  standing, 
nor  on  the  other  is  it  agreeable  to  continue  to  admit  a  large  and  pos- 
sibly increasing  proportion  of  freshmen  with  entrance  conditions  in 
mathematics  and  in  Latin.  "Whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  considerable  number  of  studies  now  regarded  as  i)re])aratory 
will  be  taken  into  the  fieshman  year,  though  a  reactionary  modification 
is  under  discussion.^ 


*TIio  couiuiitteo  of  tlu;  rc^^onts  rip»)rto(l  to  that  board  in  ilairli,  18!U.  as  foHowe: 

"In  October,  1890;  I'irculars  wore  sent  from  tbo  drpartuu-iit  of  i)ublk'  instruction  to 
ouc  hundred  and  forty  high  schools  in  the  state.  From  tlie  n']ilies  received,  we  learn 
that  eighty-eight  schools  maintain  a  four  years'  courst*,  fifty  a  tlireo  years'  course,  and 
two  II  two  years'  course.  Of  these,  sevcntoen  scliools  have  Latiu  during  the  entire 
four  years,  fiftj'-one  during  three  years,  forty  during  two  yearfi»,  seven  during  one 
year,  and  twenty-five  have  no  Latin  in  the  c»»urse. 

"At  a  later  date,  circulars  re(iuesting  information  on  (crtain  other  points  were 
ecut  to  one  hundred  higli  schools  in  the  larger  phu-es  of  the  State  From  the  replies 
received,  we  learn  that  all  the  schools  included  in  the  list  can  (ompk'te  the  work 
required  by  the  university  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  sixty-seven  can  complete 
the  requircmtmts  in  solid  geometry,  thirty-five  can  comply  with  all  tlio  requirements 
in  Latiu,  twenty-two  can  n-ad  an  amount  e<inal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quirements. A  majority  of  the  schools  express  themselves  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  but  there  is  very  great  diversity  in  the  proposed  methods  of  carrying  it  out. 

"From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  courscH  of  the  universities  in  adjoining  or  neigh- 
boring states,  we  iind  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  theii'  requirements  for 
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STATE   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Some  of  the  regents  are  oudeavoriiiff  to  inaugurate  a  modified  form 
of  university  extension.  It  is  proposed  tliat  the  university  professors 
shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  those  interested  may  be  willui*^  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  lecturers.  It  is  believed  also  that  individuals  who  may 
be  unable  to  attend  university  classes  will  be  inclined  to  take  up  some 
lines  of  study  under  the  general  direction  of  the  university  i)rofessor8. 
It  has  been  thought  that  tlie  university  library  may  be  opened  to  such 
students.  Wliat  may  be  regarded  as  a  beginning  in  this  direction  has 
been  made  at  Davenport  and  elsewhere. 

adiuissi riu.  Those  of  Miunosotn,  of  WiKConshi,  of  ^Ii(^liigaii,  and  of  Kansas,  espe- 
ciluly,  riMpiiro  mort;  lintiii  aud  .'ilgobr:),  with  the  same  amount  of  geometry  ami  Kng- 
lishy  and  in  addition,  a  ((^rtain  aiiioiint  of  Greek. 

"Among  the  i<dleges  of  Iowa  then*  exists  hut  little  uniformity.  Nearly  all  <if  tlicm 
place  Greek  among  their  requirements,  an<l  several  of  them  have  their  standard  well 
np  to  that  of  the  university. 

"At  our  re«|ue8t  the  i>resi»lcrnt  of  the  university  invest ijrated  the  preparation  fo» 
admission  of  the  members  of  the  present  freshman  class.  (.)f  the  eighty-eight  in  the 
regular  conrees  at  that  time,  sixty  wlw  lilted  in  high  schools.  Of  these,  three  were 
ileficicnt  in  Latin,  two  in  spherical  ge»>metry,  four  in  spherical  ge(»nu-try  and  Latin, 
nine  in  both  solid  and  spherical  geonujtry,  one  in  solid  aud  upherical  geometry  aud 
iu  Latin,  making  nineteen  admitted  on  conditions. 

'•Tho  real  (question  before  us  is:  AVhat  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary,  in  order  that 
the  graduates  of  high  schools  may  pass  most  readily  into  tho  different  courses  of  the 
State  University  ?  In  considering  this  we  reirognize  the  fact  that  the  university  is 
part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State.     We  reach  these  conclusions — 

"1.  It  is  practicable  to  arrange  and.  perhaps,  modify  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  what  we  may  rcasonaVdy  exi)ect  the  high  schools 
to  accomplish,  and  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  i)resent  standard  of  admis- 
sion . 

•*2.  The  high  schools  can  be  classed  in  three  divisions:  (««)  Those  which  can  do  all 
the  work  retjuired  for  admission  to  any  course;  (A)  those  which  can  do  the  largest 
part  of  the  work  for  each  course;  (r)  those  which  can  lit  pui)ils  for  one  of  the 
courses,  but  not  for  all. 

'*3.  Those  schools  which  are  not  able  to  complete  in  their  course  of  study,  all  the 
requirements  for  entrance  to  any  course,  should  h.ave  credit  given  them  for  all  which 
they  have  accomplished  under  satisfactory  conditions. 

**4.  Recognition  should  be  given  to  work  done  in  the  high  sirhool,  which  is  included 
in  the  university  course,  provided  it  covers  not  less  than  <me  year,  and  the  student 
passes  his  examination  upon  it  at  the  university. 

-SCHEME 

OS  amended  and  reconnneuded  by  the  committee: 

"1.  Any  school  may  bo  placed  up<m  the  accej^ted  list,  under  one  of  the  three  divi- 
sions mentioned,  upon  api)li<'ation  of  its  principal  or  board  of  directors,  provided  the 
collegiate  faculty  of  the  university  are  satisfied  as  to  its  course  of  study,  metliods  of 
tt^aching,  and  facilities  of  iustructiiui. 

*'2,  The  course  of  study  of  such  school  must  be  adapted  for  titting  its  gradaut^is  for 
some  of  the  collegiate  courses  of  the  university,  or  it  nmst  bo  in  the  direct  line  of 

snch  preparation. 

"3.  Whenever  any  accepteil  school  in  any  of  the  claftHes  tc<vvv^^^*i"vV»  ybXA\s5LK.\iX<^'sa.'Vi\«k 


Chapter  VIII. 
private  secondary  schools. 

The  (lomaiul  for  private  scliools  of  secondary  instruction  in  Iowa  was 
lessened  by  the  school  law  of  185S,  and  especially  by  the  enlargement 
of  hit,^h-sehool  courses  during  tlio  decade  of  1870-80.  r»efore  that  time 
many  a  perii)ntetic  teacher,  many  an  unemi)loyed  college  student, 
opened  a  select  school  for  one  or  more  terms  when  ii  few  pupils  wisheil 
to  study  something  higher  than  the  local  iniblic  schools  could  supply. 
Some  permanent  academies  were  organized  also,  and  sometimes  with 
college  ambitious  in  their  horizon.  Friends  gathered  around  some  of 
these  and  built  colleges  on  their  foundations.  Sonu'  liave  been  able  to 
honor  their  intermediate  sphere,  while  to  nmny  life  has  been  only  a 
brave,  brief  wrestle. 

Academies  still  live  and  continue  to  demonstrate  their  right  to  live. 
The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  also  that  academies  ought  to  do  the 
work  of  secoiulary  educati(»n,  either  largely  or  entirely,  beciiuse  they  do 
it  best,  Ex-Stat(^  Superintendent  Abernethy  has  given  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  as  follows: 

ICirst.  Tin?  Wink  ol'tho  iiraiU'iiiy  ran  make  inrnliil  tiaiiiin;;:  more  ]ir(>niinoT)t  than 
liigli  schools  asifl  iiornisil  scIiooIf.  and  this  is  hy  far  tin*  njon^  iiiiportaiit  clenicnt  in 
education.  Tlu^  studios  \vh<>.se  main  ]»nii»nM*  is  disi-ijilino,  and  uhioh  point  Fpoi'ially 
to  iittainnuMits  in  liiyhor  learning,  sn*  li  as  tlio  niicit'nt  and  modern  langna«j:cs,  the 
mi-ntal,  niornl,  and  loi;ic;al  H<'ifm-i?s.  an'  nr»l  suhji'rt  in  llu*  a(  adj-mit"^,  a«:  they  arc  iu 
the  hi.nh  schools.  !o  cnnstanl  discussion  and  division  of  i-jiinions.  Jf  this  clas»  of 
v.'orlv  «(»mcs  to  hi'  «lono  largrh  hy  jicadcmics.  as  M.cnis  to  l.i-  tin*  jircscnt  tendency,  it 
>vill  n-movt'  one  factor  of  diiicoril  an«l  dissati'facjion  frtJUi  ])ul>li«'  srliocd  work. 

Second,  The  acadi'mifs  seek  to  employ  leacheis  \vhi»  havi-  altain»-d  to  special 
Bchrtlarship  m  tln-ir  \ari«»us  <li'j»art?u«'nt«».  ami  who  devoid-  tV.t  irlivi's  lothesesnhjocts. 
Changes  in  t.MclnTs  are  infrequent,  givin;;  special  (ipi)oi  tuuii\  tor  hi^di  attainments 
and  exeellenci'. 

Third.  Ai'ad.emies  aic  dc']n.'ndcnt  aln:ost  v.  iiolJy  j»<y  tlu'ir  i»atrena.i;e  on  the  oxrol- 
Icuee  of  their  work,  and  henci*  hav<' a  constant  a:id  l•o^^^llnI  im  <i;tive  to  excellence. 

examined  hv  tlu'  universitv  at  a  convenient  time,  in  anv  suhjcct  or  siihjects  selected 
hy  the  .school  authorilii-a  from  tlu'  schetlule  oi'  studirs  rei;i'.iro»I  lor  admission  to  the 
tiniversilv,  and  the  student  will  receive  from  tin*  univi-rsitv  a  «  red  it  card  for  each 
snhject  passed. 

**1.  The  university  shall  providi^  for  srh«»oKdesirin;;  thc.saim-.  :i  s.\llahus  of  each  of 
the  8uhj»-cts  in  whiih  examination  is  to  he  taktMi. 

"5.  All  schools  iu  aecej>t»'d  relation  shall  he  ijispected  at  iln-  iihasun'  o£  the  nni- 
vj'vsity,  th(!  expense  of  tin;  ins])ection  to  Ix;  horne  hy  Ihi-  niii\crsitv. 

•*<J.  The  auihorilii'h  of  accepted  s«'lnKils  shall  reiK>rt  annually  to  tin*  univerMty  all 
chanp's  made  in  the  course  r.i'  study,  and  suhmit  list  oi  ]iames  of  the  instruetOFS 
euiidoyed  in  the  Jii;4;h  si-hool." 

The  scheme  was  :'.c<'i-pted  hy  the  board  ol  reirents. 
122 
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Foarth.  The  aGodcmies  \rill  gradually  provide  eudovments,  scholarsliipSy  and 
felIo\rsliip!}y  tlirongh  the  bonefactioiis  of  their  alamui  aud8x>ccial  frioads.  which  tend 
to  give  both  permanency  and  fipecial  excellency'  to  tbcrir  wort. 

Fifth.  The  acndeiuica  ^ill  bo  largely  nuder  the  patronage  and  inflnence  of  onr 
cligions  donomiiiatioiiSy  which  will  surround  these*  Hchools  and  their  students  with 
a  moral  and  religious  atmosphere,  always  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best 
types  of  manhood  aud  Wdmanhood.' 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a  douiand  for  some  academics  (or  x)re< 
paratory  schools)  and  espeeiaUy  in  close  coimectiou  with  colleges  and 
universities.  The  work  of  the  State  University  even  must  be  prefaced 
often  by  local  academic  work  in  the  high  school,  in  the  Iowa  City 
Aeadeni}',  or  under  the  imme<liate  direction  of  its  own  teachers. 

In  some  colleges,  however,  the  connection  seems  too  close,  where  the 
professors  devote  more  or  less  of  their  time  to  preparatory  classes,  and 
the  preparatt)ry  teachers  have  professorial  sulirage  in  the  faculties. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  for  a  more  distinct  cleavage  between  these 
preparatory  departments  and  the  higher  work  of  the  colleges.  To 
some  it  appears  unseemly  that  the.  professor  who  conducts  the  seniors 
through  gravest  questions  of  international  pohcy  sliould  teach  children 
the  names  of  the  Presidents.  It  ai)i>ears  still  more  unseemly  to  others 
that  the  teacher  whoso  whole  time  is  give?-,  to  preparatory  classes  should 
have  a  voting  i)ower  in  the  faculty  second  to  none  in  determining  the 
most  diflicult  college  problems.  Theieis  little  luesent  prospect  that 
these  college  academies  will  be  jibaud«»ned;  there  is  more  that  they 
will  be  governed  by  strictly  academic  facnlties. 

It  is  beconnng  nioreditlicult,  almost  impossible,  indeed,  to  sux)porta 
high-grade  secondary  school  unless  it  is  either  endowed  or  in  the 
shadow  of  a  college.  The  most  flourishing,  independent  unendowed 
academy  in  the  State  is  under  the  eaves  of  the  State  University. 

IOWA   CITY  ACADEMY. 

Prof.  William  McClain,  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Iowa  City 
Ckimmercial  College,  added  an  Kngli.sh  department  to  his  school  in  1868. 
Two  years  later  the  English  de])artment,  separated  from  the  commer- 
cial aud  called  the  Iowa  Citv  Academv,  was  reconmiendod  bv  the  uni- 
versity  fa(?ulty  as  a  i)rei)aratory  schoid  for  the  university.  It  was  the 
first  institution  to  which  that  comi)liment  was  given,  and  has  been 
continued  on  the  list  (»f  accepted  s<*hools  to  the  ju^sent  time.  Prof. 
McClaiu  maintained  the  academy  at  a  good  standard  in  all  preparatoiy 
branches  until  the  time  of  his  <leath  in  1877.  His  son,  then  plain  Emliu 
McClain,  now  chancellor  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  University', 
took  chai'ge  of  it  for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Amos  and 
Harmon  Hyatt,  gradnates  of  the  State  University.  After  a  few  years 
of  vigorous  life  it  passed  info  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  A.  Graves,  a 


»Proceedinpj  of  thr  \oith  iDWJvDistrirt  of  County  Suporintciidents  and  Teachers, 
at  Clear  Luke,  June  L'8,  to  July  1, 1887,  p.  11. 
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graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  coutiuued  it  four  years  and  then  trans- 
ferred it  in  1887  to  Prof.  R.  II.  Tripp,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University. 
Prof,  Tripp  was  principal  or  sui)erinteiidtMit  of  Kalamazoo  schools  for 
twelve  years,  a  professor  in  Minnesota  irniversity  three  years,  and  in 
Central  University  at  l*ella  six  years,  twice  during  the  time  its  acting 
president  by  direct  choice  of  tlie  trustees. 

The  grade  of  the  academy  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  no  inde- 
pendent academy  in  the  Slate;  it  now  numbers  about  300.  Its  loca- 
tion determines  its  leading  feature  as  a  preparatory  school  tor  the  uni- 
versity, though  it  aims  to  otter  iirst-class  advantages  in  its  English, 
nornuil,  oratmical,  and  musical  dei)artments.  The  demand  for  such  a 
school  insures  its  prosperity  while  under  its  present  management  and 
so  long  as  so  many  high  schools  are  unable  to  maintain  full  ])repara- 
tory  courses  for  college.  This  academy  and  the  Iowa  City  high  school 
praf^tically  constitute  tlie  locral  preparatory  department  of  the  State 
University,  and  it  is  tlie  chief  interest  of  the  af»ademy  to  adai)t  itself 
to  university  needs. 

No  other  location  in  the  State  is  so  favorable  for  a  prosi>erous  and 
independent  secondary  school. 

ENDOWED  ACADEMIES. 

There  are  no  well-endowed  academies  in  the  State  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  create  permanent  funds  for  secondary  schools  is  not  noteworthy 
at  present. 

DENMARK  ACADEIMY. 

A  traveler  through  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  in  1843,  could  have  foand 
no  [dace  more  i)roniising  for  an  academy  in  a  rural  region  than  on  the 
Denmark  prairie.  The  location  was  beautiful,  healthful;  the  people 
were  energetic,  honest,  Puritan,  the  descendants  in  blood  and  in  princi- 
ple of  the  men  who  had  built  Harvard  and  Yale,  wlio  had  put  schools 
into  the  ordnance  of  1787,  and  were  planting  them  in  the  frontier  towns 
of  the  northwest. 

The  scheme  for  the  Philandrian  College  was  dying;  men  were  turn- 
ing away  from  its  intended  site  to  locate  elsewhere;  Denmark  Academy 
was  born  then.  Father  Turner  wiis  its  father,  as  a  little  later  ho  be- 
came the  father  of  Iowa  College.  He  said  that  "  if  they  could  not  have 
the  college  fPhihindrian]  they  would  have  the  academy."  They  made 
a  success  of  it  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Turner.^ 

The  first  money  fi»r  it  came  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  Denmark, 
half  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  edu<*ational  purposes  by  the  i)ropri- 
etors  of  tlie  village.- 


'  Magouii'a  As:i  Turnor  aii<l  His  Tiiiuis,  ]>.  211. 

2Tliosnino]»ri»^torH  wore  Messrs.  Timothy  Fox,  Lewis  Kpps,  WiUiiim  Brown,  au<l 
Curtis  Sbedd 
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The  academy  was  incorporntcd  iu  1843  and  was  the  first  and  for  a 
lon^  time  the  only  incorporated  academy  iu  the  State,  though  Thomas 
H.  Benton's  select  school  at  Dubuque  preceded  the  academy  by  several 
years.  Its  first  decade  was  not  a  manilestly  drawing  one  and  it 
remained  merely  a  select  school  for  the  village. 

The  day  of  Denmark  was  approaching  its  noontide  in  1851*,  when 
Henry  K.  Edson  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  academy.  Father 
Turner,  with  his  practical  good  sense  and  directness,  charged  the 
young  New  Englander  to  bring  with  him  as  his  wife  one  "-'whowas 
not  afraid  of  a  (checkered  ai>ron  and  who  could  pail  the  cow  and  churu 
the  milk/' 

Mrs.  Celestia  Kirk  Kdson  was  one  who  could  and  did  adapt  herself 
to  the  period  of  beginnings.  Husband  and  wife  entered  the  school- 
room together,  on  a  joint  salary  of  SO(K).  They  met  18  pupils,  and  only 
1  of  these  came  from  abroad.  The  catalogue  of  1853  showed  9()  pupils 
in  attendance,  about  half  of  whom  wore  nonresidents.  Academy  totals 
increased  from  year  to  year,  until  270  were  enrolled,  200  of  whom  came 
from  out  of  town  and  from  15  ditYerent  States. 

Jn  their  twenty-seven  years  of  labor  there,  a  new  academy  building, 
costing  820,000,  was  erected,  an  endowment  of  about  $15,000  secured, 
a  musical  department  added,  a  course  of  study  systematized,  2,300 
pupils  taught,  and  a  brilliant  reputation  for  the  academy  and  for  both 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Edson  was  created.  Thecivil  war  brought  difficulty,  but 
not  disaster,  to  the  a(»ademy  and  reduced  the  number  of  its  annual 
graduating  class  to  18.  Among  the  graduates  of  the  Edson  regime 
are  Prof.  Thomas  McClelland  of  Tabor  College,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  President  C.  K.  Adams  of  Cornell 
University. 

Prof.  Edson  became  a  member  of  the  Iowa  College  faculty  in  1879. 

Several  superior  instructors  have  given  their  best  ettbrts  to  the 
academy  sin(?e  1879,  but  Denmark  is  still  8  miles  from  a  railroad  sta- 
tion, is  still  a  charming  hamlet  of  charming  homes.  There  are  now  such 
high  schools  as  those  of  Burlington,  Fort  Madison,  Keokuk,  and  Keo- 
sauqua  within  easy  reach,  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  State  are  en- 
riched by  similar  ones.  The  endowment  has  been  somewhat  increased, 
the  grounds  and  buildings  .are  worth  $25,000,  there  are  3,000  volumes 
in  the  library;  nevertheless  its  patronage  has  declined  and  again 
become  chiefly  local  though  this  (its  semi-centennial  year)  is  renewing 
the  hopes  of  its  friends. 
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UECORAH   INSTITUTE. 

Superintendent  J.  I5rockeiirid*ii;e  was  in  eliargc  of  the  public  schools 
of  Deeorali  from  1808  to  187-1.  Durinjr  that  time  students,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Scandianuviau  ongin,  were  attracted  to  those  schools  in 
sueh  increasing  numbers  and  from  such  distant  homes  by  its  Danish- 
speaking  principal  that  Prof.  lUeckonrid^re  opened  a  private  school  in 
1874,  which  is  now  known  asDerorah  Institnle. 

From  the  first  he  has  been  and)itious  to  do  tliorougli  work  and  to  add 
higher  studies  only  as  tliey  should  be  demanded.  His  srhoi>l  was 
restricted  to  the  English  branches  until  recently.  Latin  and  German 
arc  now  taught. 

Into  his  business  department  lie  admits  students  two  weeks  free  of 
charge,  that  they  may  learn  his  methods  of  instruction  before  they  ma- 
triculate. 

The  attendance  has  increased  very  steadilv,  and  in  1890  500  students 
camo  from  18  dili'ereut  <ounties  and  (J  different  states. 

The  tuition  fee  is  S3  a  month.  The  library  fee  of  25  cents  a  term 
and  a  penalty  of  10  cents  for  each  ease  of  tardiness  have  paid  for  over 
500  volumes,  though  the  penalty  has  amounted  to  but  little.  Board  is 
famished  to  a«  many  as  possibh^  by  the  principal  at  actual  cost,  which 
was  $1.50  a  week  during  the  summer  of  1890. 

CEDAR   VALLEY   SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  was  founded  at  Osage  in  IS(>2,  by  Rev.  Alvali  Bush, 
A.  M.,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Osage  and  of  the  Cedar 
Valley  Baptist  Association.  Its  trustees  have  been  elected  by  that 
association.  Professor  Bush  resigned  the  professorship  of  mathemat- 
ics in  Upper  Iowa  University  to  open  this  sj'hool,  »lanuary  10,  18(K{. 
He  met  his  classes  in  the  (then)  new  court-house  which  they  continued 
to  occupy  six  years  longer. 

The  seminary  was  incorporated  in  ls(i7  and  the  Central  Building  (a 
two-story  brick  structure,  .'50  by  72  leet)  was  <  reeled  soon  after.  The 
ladies'  hall  (.*)8  by  52  feel  and  three  stories  higli)  was  builr  in  1885.  and 
in  188(>-\S7  West  Uall  was  added  for  the  actcomiiiodalirm  ot' young  men. 
The  campus  was  ej»largc<l  in  1880  by  the  purchase  of  a  site  adjoining 
it  for  a  seiejice  liall.  for  which  the  increasing  wtu'k  of  tlie  seniinary  is 
making  urgent  demands. 

Brof.  Busli  coiumenced  teaciiing  seventeen  young  men  and  fourteen 
ladies,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  llie  sch(»ol  till  his  death.  June  20, 
1881.     His  successor  pays  liini  the  following  generous  tribute: 

He  wn«<  a  m:in  of  strrlini;  wortb.  ol'  uiinsiial  ;«i»ijity  as  a  tcMcher.  nnd  his  uoblc 
cliiirarirr,  huhU'I  liiV.  ninl  ;iriiial  iintiiii-  mmhIo  liini  a  universal  lavoritc.  ami  left  ft 
prnlbiind  iinjUTssion  upon  the  licaits  and  ininils  of  the  ].2(K'  different  students  who 
were  from  timo  ia  fmn-  niid«T  ins  instruction  and  iruidanoc. 

The  second  and  only  other  principal  of  the  seminary,  lion.  Alouzo 
boriiothy,  wns  elected  July  30,  1881,  and  has  Iieen  noticed  already  as 
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snperiutciident  of  public  instructiuii,  1872-^70.  The  prosperity  antici- 
pated under  his  chai'ge  has  boon  realized.  The  seminary  has  uow  a 
productive  endowment  of  $5,000,  besid*^  a  810,000  estate  not  yet  yield- 
ing an  income.  The  number  of  students  in  18.S0-'00  was  213.  Of  its 
217  <ri'aduat«s  many  have  entered  the  ministry,  ami  are  such  meu  as 
Revs.  A.  C.  Blaekiujr,  Sioux  Oity;  A.  ^.Button,  Lamont,  Iowa;  J.  W. 
Conley,  Oak  Park,  Cliieago;  w!  W.  Trait,  Brooklyn,  N.\.,  and  A.  B. 
Coat(»s,  Beverly,  Mass.  Among  its  other  graduates  an*  State  Senator 
J.  F.  Clyde,  W.  L.  Katon,  esq.,  Drs.  ,1.  \V.  Whitloy  and  F.  W.Chase, 
and  Prof.  J.  AV.  Lapham,  of  Osage:  Hon.  T.  A.  Towne.  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
the  late  Prof.  D.  F.  Call,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  INIiss  Leoua 
Call,  now  a  i)rofessor  in  that  institution. 

The  seminarj'  courses  of  study  embrace,  among  other  studies,  two 
years  of  Greek,  tliree  years  of  Latin,  four  terms  of  Gernmn,  one  year 
eacli  of  algebra,  geometry,  T'nited  States  history,  and  general  history, 
and  one  or  more  terms  of  pliysiologj',  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, and  astronomy.  Students  intending  to  teai^li  receive  normal 
instniction,  and  those  prejiaring  for  business  lind  facilities  for  prepara- 
tion. 

Nothing,  however,  l>ut  the  high  character  of  the  semiimry  officers 
could  compel  the  public  to  believe  their  statement  that  $05  will  pay 
board,  room  rent,  and  tuition  for  a  year. 

The  instructors  during  1880-'00  jire:  Alonzo  Abernetliy,  PH.  D.,  prin- 
cipal, mathennitics  and  moral  science;  Kev.  J.  A.  Lapham,  Englisli 
grammar  and  literature:  Mary  Kdith  Farr,  A.  B.,  Latin  and  Greek; 
Mary  Ellis  Pray,  a.  m.,  science  and  German;  Rev.  J.  C.  Pope,  A.  m., 
jS"ew  Testament  History  and  (Christian  evidences;  John  E.  Whirry, 
penmanship  and  assistant  in  English. 

HULL  EDT'CATIONAL  INSTlTrTE. 

This  academy  was  located  at  Hull,  Siimx  County,  in  188i,and  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congregatlonalists.  Among  its  early  friends  and 
its  largest  financial  benefactor  is  K.  ( '.  Davitlson,  esij.  Its  tii'st  prin- 
cipal was  Mr.  J.  F.  blather,  but  the  develoi)ment  of  the  academy  has 
been  due  very  largely  to  his  successor,  I\ev.  rl.  1>.  Chase. 

Its  school  bnihling  is  a  two  story-struclure  40  by  100  feet,  and  (with 
the  grounds)  is  wr)rtli  J^T.OOO.  The  endowment  amounts  to  ??-5,000. 
The  libraiy  has  been  carefully  selecte<l  and  is  grov.'ing  rapidly. 

Its  preparatory  and  business  courses  are  two  years  eacli,  and  the 
classical,  scientitic,  English  and  normal  are  each  three  years  long. 
Provision  is  made  for  teacliing  Latin  and  Geinian  three  years;  Greek, 
two  years;  history,  one  and  a  tliird  years;  literature  (English  and  Amer- 
ican), French,  algebra,  and  geometry,  one  year;  physics,  two  terms; 
physical  geography,  botany,  civil  gr)vernment,  etc.,  one  term. 

The  instructors  in  18S9-'90  were  Kev.  J.  B.  Chase,  A.  b.  (princip.il), 
modem  languages,  business;  Miss  Mary  13.  Ileudersou^  ^\v5i\si\j*» \««v- 
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guages,  English  literature;  Miss  Mate  E.  Potter,  natural   seiene^ 
matbeniatbics;  Miss  Mabel  F.  rrutsman,  normal,  history,  geology, 
physiology;  Miss  Mai'y  E.  Bagg,  music ;  Miss  Emma  Thomas,  short- 
banrt  and  tyi)ewritiug;  Capt.  A.  L.  Burnell,  military  drill. 
Principal  Cbase  has  recently  resigned. 


Other  cndoivcd  acadcmiva  and  stcondary  schools,^ 


Location  and  name. 


For  boyt. 

Waverly,  Wartburg  Ccl- 
lege. 

For  girls, 

Dobaque,  Visitation  Acad- 
emy. 

Dubuque,  Young  Ladies' 
School. 

Fur  both  tcxes. 


Ackw orth  Institute 

Birmingham  Academy 

Burlington,  Finit  Gormau 

Evangelical  School. 
Burlington,  Gcnnan  Evau- 

golical  /ion's  School. 
Council    BlutVs,    Western 

Iowa  College. 
Elkhom,    Danish    High 

School. 

Epworth,  high  school 

Jefferson ,  academy 

Enoxville,  uc-odemy 

Le  Grand,  academy 


Date  of 
open- 
ing. 


New  Providence,  arademy  . 

Ifewton,  Uascl  Dell  Acad- 
emy. 

Ifew  Vienna,  St.  nonifacc's 
School. 

Orange  City,  CLissical 
Academy. 

Pleasant  Plain  Academy . . . 

St  Ansgar,  academy  . . .' '    1878 


1868 

1871 
1873 


1J*70 
1871 
1(442 

1801 

1884 

1877 

1857 
1875 
1872 
1876 
1809 
1856 

1850 

1883 

1876 


Denomination. 


Evangelical    Lu- 
tlicran. 


Catholic 
None.... 


Friends  .... 

'  Koiie 

Evangelical 


Geimau  Evangel- 
ical. 
None 


£vang«'lical    Lu- 

tlicrnn. 
Metliodi.>>t 


None 

Friends... 

do... 

None 

Catholic . . 

Kefonncd. 

Friends  .. 
Lutheran. 


Num- 
ber iif 
teach- 
ers. 


10 
2 


2 
2 
1 

1 

4 


0 
S 
1 
2 
3 
3 

4 

4 

2 
5 


l»»P»»«- '  grounds.  I  "^"^• 


50 


80 
48 
55 

50  ! 

370 ; 

«! 

210  ' 
85 
46 

00  i 
136 


250 
40 

8:) 

83 


I 


$13,200 


103  j      50,000 
22 


3,000 

2.000 

20,000 

20,000 


15,000 
5,000 


8,0«)0    

0.  000     $3, 000 
4,000  I 


8.000 

7,  200  ! , 

i 

3.000 ; 

5,000 


1,188 


500 


400 
150 


80 


eoo 

300 


eoo 

175 


984 

825 


»  As  given  in  the  lleport  of  the  IUire:iu  of  Education.  1888. 


Chapter  IX. 

DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Iowa  colleges  have  received  but  little  notice  in  books  or  in  magazines, 
and  that  has  nsually  been  from  the  pens  of  admirers  and  advocates. 
A  recent  magazine  article^  on  The  State  of  Iowa  will  be  likely  to  bo 
quoted  more  frequently  and  perhaps  more  confidently  than  any  other 
by  the  future  historian.  The  writer  in  his  discussion  of  colleges  and 
universities  says: 

There  is  no  more  unfortnnato  (1)  deluBion  than  that  which  possesses  some  men 
who  desire  to  leave  their  property  at  their  death  to  charitable  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions than  to  devise  a  sum  for  the  creation  of  a  college,  the  amount  of  which  will 
barely  suffice  to  erect  the  first  building  necessary  for  such  institutions,  leaving  the 
support  of  the  professors,  the  establishment  of  scholarships, the  purchase  of  labora- 
tories, globes  and  maps,  necessary  to  the  conducting  of  any  college,  to  chance  or  to 
Bolicltation,  or  to  any  of  the  means  which  may  bo  supposed  to  supply  these  necessi- 
ties of  coUege  instruction. 

In  addition  to  colleges  thus  projected,  almost  every  Christian  denomination  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  attempted  to  establish  one  of  its  own,  and  the  Methodists,  the 
early  pioneers  of  civilization  and  religion,  possessing  the  largest  membership  of  any 
Christian  church  in  the  State,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college  for  each  of  its  four  conferences.  The  result  of  this  has  been  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberal  education  have  been  divided 
and  (2)  paralyzed.  The  colleges  are  unable  to  give  salaries  sufficient  to  command 
the  services  of  (3)  competent  professors.  None  of  them  have  the  philosophical  appa- 
ratus which  should  be  provided.  All  of  them  are  struggling  inefficiently,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions.  The  Congregationalists  have  iu  (4)  **  Cornell  University,"  at 
Grinnell,  a  fairly  successful  college. 

The  writer  of  the  above,  distinguished  in  ability,  usually  accurate  in 
information  and  cautious  in  expression,  had  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of 
Iowa  long  before  1889,  had  taken  little  share  iu  its  later  public  life,  and 
had  given  but  a  passing  thought  to  its  educational  activities,  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  was  necessary  for  a  single  address  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity commencement  in  1888. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  State  woulti  modify  his  statements  as 
quoted  above  somewhat  as  follows: 

(1)  Important  as  it  is  to  call  attention  to  caution  in  college  begin- 
nings, it  must  be  confessed  that  several  "delusions''  seem  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  one  which  provides  the  swaddling  bands  for  an  infant 
institution.  Very  few  colleges  iu  America  have  begun  life  with  a 
larger  outfit  than  that.    Yale  and  Harvard  certainly  did  not. 


'  Harper's  Now  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1889,  pp.  173. 174. 
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(2)  If  fewer  Iowa  colleges  liiid  been  outlineil  doubtless  those  which 
exist  would  have  been  stronger;  nevertheless  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing approaeluDg  a  paraly.sis  of  cfSat  for  liberal  education  in  the 
State,  and  least  of  all  at  present.  College  attendance  has  been  larger 
and  greater  additions  have  just  been  made  to  college  assets  than 
during  any  i)revious  quinquennium,  while  larger  single  gifts  than  were 
ever  given  to  an  Iowa  college  are  now  pledged  and  apparently  about 
to  be  paid  int<j  c^illego  treasuries. 

(3)  The  corai)etenee  erf  professors  can  be  accnrately  tested  only  by 
the  most  delicate  of  philosopher's  siviles.  It  is  well  known  that  richer 
institutions  have  evidently  been  fortunate  in  winning  some  professors 
from  these  weaker  colleges,  and  that  others  leniain  in  them  because  of 
attractions  more  tempting  than  are  offered  by  a  mere  increase  of  salary. 

Prof.  James  Bryce,  the  distinguished  English  writer,  who  outranks 
the  famous  De  Tocquevillc  in  a  philosophic  view  of  American  institu- 
tions, admits  that  many  colleges  have  been  very  feeble  and  that  some 
will  probably  even  suiTCuder  the  degree-giving  power;  nevertheless  he 
affirms  as  follows : 

In  floroe  of  these  tmaUcr  WcBtorn  colleges  one  iindA  to-clay  men  of  great  ability  and 
great  attainments,  and  one  finds  students  who  are  receiving  nn  education  quite  at 
thorough,  though  not  always  as  wide,  as  tho  best  Eastern  universities  can  give. 
One  who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  bears  in  min«l 
the  tremendous  rush  of  ability  and  energy  towards  a  purely  material  doYelopment 
which  has  marked  its  people,  will  feel  that  this  uncontrolle<l  freedom  of  teaching, 
this  multiplication  of  small  institutions,  have  done  for  tho  country  a  work  which  a 
few  State-regulated  uuiversities  might  have  failed  to  do.* 

(4)  Cornell  University  is  not  in  Iowa,  though  Cornell  College  is;  but 
this  is  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  and  at  IVIouut  Vernon.  The 
Congregationalists  have  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell. 

GENERAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  IOWA  COLLEGES. 

(1)  All  have  preparatory  departments.  (2)  Most  college^^  acGq[>t 
students  provisionally  and  without  special  examination  in  preparatory 
studies  which  arc  completed  in  approved  high  schools.  (3)  Facilities 
for  the  study  of  art  and  of  innsic  arc  generally  found  either  in  distinct 
college  deiiartments  or  in  close  connection  with  them.  (4)  All  except 
Griswold  College  and  tlie  Korwegiiin  Lutheran  College  admit  both 
sexes  to  college  <rlasges.  (5)  Most  of  them  have  women  in  their  facul- 
ties. (C)  All  except  Amity  College  are  under  denominational  auspices; 
probably  none  are  sectiirian  in  direct  teaching  or  sui)reme  desire.  (7) 
Colleges  are  i)assing  into  the  care  of  their  alumni  as  trustees  and  bene- 
factors. (8)  Several  are  increasing  their  requirements  for  graduation, 
or  making  provision  for  postgraduate  study,  or  doing  both.  (9)  Several 
are  requiring  definite  postgraduate  study  for  their  second  degree.  (10) 
Their  professors  receive  small  salaries,  some  of  them  smaller  than  they 
would  accept  in  colleges  which  have  no  conspi(;uous  moral  purpose. 

'  Bryce's  AmericaD  Commonwoalth,  vol.  Uj  p.  714. 
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(11).  Whether  wise  er  unwise,  the  history  of  most  of  them  abounds  in 
heroisms  of  self  denial  and  of  philanthropy.  (12)  Systematic  physical 
exercise  has  become  an  object  of  special  interest  and  effort  Trustees 
and  focuWies  encourage  gymnastics  and  home  athletics,  though  they 
are  less  favorable  to  inter-collegiate  contests.  An  absorbing  ambition: 
for  victory,  rather  than  for  vigor,  has  not  seemed  very  conducive  to^ 
the  highest  scholarship  or  even  to  physical  i)erfection.  Nevertheless, 
the  results  of  inter-collegiate  athletics  thus  far  in  Iowa  have  disap- 
pointed pessimists  and  optimists  alike. 

Baptists. 

As  early  as  1844  the  Baptists  in  their  third  annual  Territorial  Asso- 
ciation voted  ^^  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  at 
some  eligible  point  in  the  Territ<»'y  by  the  Baptist  denomination  is  a 
'  subject  of  vast  importajice,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  convention  to 
take  immediate  and  vigorous  measures  toward  the  consummation  of 
this  objecf 

Eight  years  later  the  first  Baptist  college  was  founded  at  Burling- 
tou  and  was  called  by  way  of  anticipation  Burlington  University. 

L  BURLINGTON   UNIVEBSITY. 

The  university  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1853,  and  the  first 
college  building  was  erected  the  next  year,  three  stories  in  height  and 
44  by  65  feet.  The  first  annual  catalogue  was  issued  January  1, 1855^ 
afid  reported  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils.  That  year  its  interest-bearing  ftind 
was  said  to  be  $5,000,  its  entire  proi>erty  about  $20,000. 

From  these  fjicts  it  might  be  inferred  that  no  college  enteri^rise  of 
that  early  day  was  launched  on  a  more  tempting  sea  or  under  a  brighter 
sky.  Some  twenty  years  later  it  is  reported  as  having  an  endowment 
fund  of  $20,000,  and  other  proi>erty  worth  $40,000,  with  eight  teachers 
still,  but  with  only  sixty  students  in  its  halls. 

Soon  after  that  time  it  ceased  to  appear  in  collegiate  lists,  and 
began  to  be  recognized  simply  as  of  secondary  grade.  Keeently  the 
property  has  been  used  for  school  purposes  somewhat  irregularly,  and 
under  the  title  of  Burlington  Institute. 

The  high  hopes  entertained  at  the  opening  of  the  university  have  not 
been  realized  because  rival  institutions  have  risen^  other  educational 
centers  and  eflPwrta  have  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  denomination,  and 
the  public  schools  of  Burlington  have  been  so  superior  as  to  reduce  its 
local  patronage  to  a  minimum.  The  school  has  been  closed  since  1880; 
its  reopening  is  scarcely  probable.  Debts  are  pressing;  its  endowment 
has  been  impaired;  taxes  on  its  unproductive  property  are  heavy;  relief 
is  still  invisible. 
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II.   CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA. 

This  college  was  founded  at  Pella,  in  1853,  by  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  Baptist  cliurches.  Its  early  years  were  prosperous,  if 
judged  by  the  number  of  students  and  the  quality  of  work  done.  It 
has  never  been  rcniarkable,  however,  for  an  overflowing  treasury. 
It  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  poverty  when  the  civil  war  began,  and 
was  unable  to  pay  the  professors  their  small  salaries.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  able  to  send  one^  of  them  and  124  students  into  the  Army.  This 
patriotic  offering  was  next  to  the  largest,  relatively,  which  was  made 
by  any  college  in  Iowa,  for  it  included  all  her  students  liable  to  bear 
arms.    22  of  them  fell  in  the  service. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  college  professor  and  a  good  number  of 
student  soldiers  returned  to  the  college,  and  the  faculty  then  received 
such  compensation  as  the  tuitions  might  bring  them.  Two  years  later 
Prof.  A.  N.  Currier  was  called  to  the  State  University.  The  faculty 
then  made  no  effort  to  carry  their  students  beyond  the  sophomore 
year,  and  advised  them  to  finish  their  course  at  Iowa  City. 

About  1870  college  debts  had  been  paid  and  college  friends  were 
agciin  hopeful.  But  a  formidable  rival  was  rising  in  the  Baptist  College 
at  Des  Moines.  The  university's  natural  patrons  became  divided,  and, 
since  that  time,  even  able  presidents  and  professors  have  not  succeeded 
in  adding  much  to  its  early  reputation. 

The  catalogue  of  1890  summarizes  the  attendance  as  follows: 

CoUego  courses IS 

College  preparatory 27 

Euglisli  studies 50 

Busmess  coarse 7 

Biblical  course 22 

Whole  number  of  different  students 103 

Its  campus  and  buildings  are  estimated  at  $35,000,  and  its  produc- 
tive funds  are  $40,000.  The  tuition  in  the  collegiate  courses  is  $18  a 
year,  and,  as  stated  in  its  catalogue,  lower  than  at  any  other  first-class 
college  in  the  State.  Ko  student  pays  one-fourth  the  actual  cost  of 
instruction. 

lU.  BES  MOINES   COLLEGE. 

The  University  of  Des  Moines  was  chartered  in  1865.  It  passed 
through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  vai'ying  (often  feeble  and 
nearly  always  precarious)  life,  when  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  National  Baptist  Education  Society  the  more  modest  title  of  Des 
Moines  College  was  given  to  it. 

The  Baptists  have  been  unable  thus  far  to  make  three  colleges  a  con- 
spicuous success,  and  the  protracted  consideration  of  the  question  as 
to  what  location  was  preferable  has  enfeebled  all.    Denominatioiial 

» Prof.  A.  N.  Currier. 
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friends  outside  of  the  State  have  inclined,  perhaps  increasingly  and 
now  strongly,  to  favor  the  institution  at  Des  Moihes.  The  Baptist  State 
Convention  has  given  its  preference  repeatedly  to  the  same  institution, 
and  has  done  it  sometimes  with  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote. 

Itrei)orted  139  preparatory  students  in  1875-'7G,  and  18  others  were 
in  college  classes.  It  had  then  6  instructors,  2,000  volumes  in  the 
library,  and  a  productive  fund  of  $40,000.  Few  of  its  years  have  been 
so  bright  as  that. 

Its  last  catalogue  contains  names  of  77  students  and  only  12  of  these 
in  college  classes,  t.  e.,  4  freshmen,  4  sophomores,  2  juniors,  and  2  sen- 
iors.   Nevertheless,  there  is  a  side  brighter  than  ever  before. 

The  college  is  out  of  debt  and  has  property  apparently  within  sight 
as  follows: 

Campus  and  buildings^  about $80, 000 

City  lots  (lately  decreed  to  it  by  court) 80, 000 

Nearly  completed  subscription 100,000 

Pledge  by  Hon.  John  D.  Rockafeller,  Cleveland,  Ohio » 100, 000 

With  such  funds  at  command  its -records  will  contain  the  names  of 
some  recent  benefactors  in  terms  of  highest  honor,  but  none  will  out- 
shine that  of  "Father  Nash,''  by  whose  efforts  it  was  not  permitted  to 
die  in  its  earliest  years. 

The  classical  freshmen  read  Lysias,  Plato,  and  Homer  in  Greek; 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Horace  in  Latin;  take  Chardenal's  First  and  Second 
Course  in  French,  and  study  solid  geometry,  university  algebra,  and 
plane  trigonometry. 

Fdculty. — H.  L.  Stetson,  d.  d.,  president,  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy; T.  M.  Blakslee,  ph.  d.,  mathematics;  A.  B.  Price,  A.  M.,  Latin 
language  and  literature;  J.  P.  Stephenson,  A.  M.,  Greek  language  and 
literature;  W.  F.  Koller,  A.  B.,  chemistry  and  natural  sciences;  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Stephenson,  A.  m.,  lady  principal,  French  and  German;  Miss  Fran- 
ces E.  Wheeler,  A.  b.,  tutor  in  English  branches;  Miss  l^ellie  G.  Tyler, 
music;  L.  D.  Teter,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping;  T.M.  Blakslee,  PH. 
J}.j  librarian. 

Church  of  Cheist  (Christian). 

i.  drake  university. 

The  initial  thought  and  plan  for  Drake  University  must  be  conceded 
to  Chancellor  George  T.  Carpenter  and  Kev.  D.  E.  Lucas,  the  former 
at  the  time  president  of  Oskaloosa  College,  the  latter  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Des  Moines.  These  gentlemen  and  others  had 
long  thought  that  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  found  a  great  uni- 
versity at  the  capital  of  the  State.  Favorable  action  in  this  direction 
was  taken  at  the  ministerial  meeting  held  at  Altoona,  July  14-16, 

1  This  pledge  is  conditioned  on  raising  the  subscription  fond  of  $100, 000  refeired 
to  above  to  $125, 000. 
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ISSO.  year  that  ti^e  also  the  UuiversiU'  Land  ConipaDy  was  organ- 
ized  in  Des  3Ioiiie.s  to  paivba:^,  l»lat*  ^:ik1  sell  certain  lands,  and  to 
give  to  tlie  provMised  uDivemtj  a  <h;ire  of  tLe  proceeds.  Tke  original 
subscribers  to  tLe  stix-k  of  tlie  c^jmpiay  were  G.  T.  Carpenter,  B.  N. 
Curl,  Ira  W.  Ander^^on.  F.  M.  Kirkliam,  F.  M.  Drake,  James  Callanan, 
:S.  Haskins-  31.  P.  Giveu^s  I^-  E-  Sbeppenl,  R.  T.  C.  Lord,  S.  B.  Tnttley 
F.  Meek,  T.  £•  Biowu,  C.  £.  Fuller,  and  J.  M.  Coggesludl.  One  knn- 
dred  and  thirty- fonr  acres  were  purchased  wiriiin  and  adjoining  tUe 
northweiit  part  of  tbe  city  of  Dt^s  Moines.  The  venture  was  in  good 
busine:io  hands  and  proved  profitable  to  tbe  investors  and  to  tlie  uni- 
versity. 

It  Ls  probable  tbat  a  large  majority  cf  tbe  niiuisters  and  members  of 
tbe  Christian  Cbnrcb  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  of  tbe  trustees,  faculty,  and 
students  of  Oskaloosa  College,  desired  to  have  that  institution  trans- 
ferred  to  Des  3roine5:,  but  an  injunction  suit  was  instituted  by  those 
<^ipo«ed  to  the  change.  The  friends  of  the  Des  Moines  enterjaise  then 
abandoned  tbe  effort  to  remove  the  coUege  from  Oskaloosa;  neverthe- 
less, several  of  tbe  faculty  and  a  large  number  of  tbe  students  remoYed 
themselves  to  tbe  new  institution  when  it  was  opened  in  1880. 

Ninety  days  before  tbat  opening  tbe  Des  Moines  institution  was  Ui- 
erally  and  figuratively  <•  iu  the  woo<ls.''  Trees  filled  tbe  proq[>ecti¥e 
streets  of  tbe  college  plat,  and  there  was  neither  library,  apparatns, 
museum,  building,  nor  money  waiting  for  the  use  of  college  students. 
Tbe  name,  Drake  University,  had  been  chosen  in  honor  of  Gen.  F.  M. 
Drake,  who  had  donated  $20,000  to  the  institution,  and  has  more  thaa 
doubled  tbat  sum  since.  Yet  tbe  tieasury  was  empty  July  15i,  1880. 
After  that  date  Ira  W.  Anderson  offered  $5,000,  returnable  in  ten  years 
with  a  slight  advance.  The  first  building  was  then  begun,  and  the 
first  term  of  tbe  university  was  opeueil  in  it  September  20, 1880,  with 
^^some  GO  students,  most  of  whom  followed  the  faculty  firom  Oskaloosa." 

Tbe  c*ollegiate  faculty  then  consisted  of  George  T.  Carpenter,  A.  IL, 
president  and  professor  of  biblical  literature,  and  Profs.  Xormau  Dun- 
shee,  A. M.,  ancient  languages;  Bruce  E.  Sheppenl,  A.  m.,  mathematics; 
William  P.  Macy,  A.  M.,  mechanics,  geology,  and  botany;  Lyman  S. 
Bottcijficld,  En;,'lisb  literature;  Walter  H.  Kent,  B.  s.,  chemistry  and 
biology;  and  Benjamin  F.  Eadford,  lecturer  on  Christian  e\idence3. 
Charles  P.  3Iartindale  was  tutor. 

Chancellor  George  T.  Carpenter  has  served  the  university  almost 
continuously  in  the  double  cai>acity  of  chancellor  and  of  president  of 
tbe  college  of  letterj^.  He  has  now  charge  of  eight  organized  schools  in 
tbe  university, as  follows: 

(1)  College  of  Letters  and  Science;  (2)  Bible  college,  Alvin  LHobbSi 
IX.  D*,  dean;  (3)  Calhuiau  College  (normal),  William  A.  Crusenberry, 
dean;  (4)  Iowa  College  of  Law,  Hon.  A.  J.  Baker,  dean ;  (5)  Iowa  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  L.  Schooler,  dean;  (6)  Business  College^ 
H.  D.  McAneney,  b.  b.  s.,  and  M.  B.  Givens,  b.  b.  s.,  principals  j  (7) 
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Des  Moines  Colle^  of  Music,  M.  L.  BarUctt,  deau  and  director;  (8)  Art 
department,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cottrell  and  H.  S.  Soatli^ick,  principals. 

Five  coui'ses  of  study  are  offered  in  the  collegiate  dei>artnienty  three 
of  which  lead  to  bachelor  of  arts  and  two  to  bachelor  of  science.  Most 
collegiate  students  take  the  studies  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore 
years  in  common,  but  those  of  the  junior  and  seuioi'  years  aie  largely 
elective.  After  two  years  in  preparatory  studies  the  freshmen  take 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  i)hysics,  their  first  general  history, 
and  their  second  year  of  Latin.  In  the  sophomore  year  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  begin  Greek  and  may  continue  it  through 
their  course  or  drop  it  at  the  close  of  t^e  junior  year.  Latin  may  be 
«^ken  either  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  the  classical  course,  and  French 
or  German  may  be  studied  three  years  in  the  philosophical  course. 

Provision  is  made  for  those  who  may  wish  to  take  a  course  of  post- 
graduate stndy.  The  expenses  will  be  moderate;  the  facilities  of  the 
imiversity  will  be  at  their  command. 

Of  the  courses  of  study  the  oflBcers  of  the  institution  say: 

It  18  believed  that  the  scheme  adopted  rmhraces  the  foUowing  advantages:  (1)  It 
•ffers  a  thorongh  English  coarse,  under  the  instmction  of  skinfal  teachers,  to  a  large 
■amber  of  yonng  people  who  can  not  enjoy  snch  a  course  in  the  public  schools.  (2) 
The  study  of  tho  Latin  and  the  Greek  is  begun  at  a  time  when  the  advancement  of 
the  student  will  insure  better  results,  and  when  the  advantage  of  such  studies  is 
more  readily  conceded  by  him.  (3)  A  certain  amount  of  rigorous  mental  drill  is 
Beeessary  to  a  broad  development,  which  drill  is,  by  common  consent,  best  secured 
through  a  study  of  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics — ^tho  distinctive  studies  of 
the  first  t\i  o  years  of  the  colloj^iatc  course.  (4)  The  j  ust  demand  for  elective  studies 
is  met  by  the  elective  courses,  in  which  tho  student  is  permitted  to  follow  his  pref- 
erences, thus  to  a  degree  fitting  himself  for  what  he  is  most  likely  to  follow  in  the 
ftitnre.  (5)  WTiile  the  above  scheme  of  studies  may  seem  to  be,  and  is,  radically 
different  from  those  in  general  use,  yet  the  length  of  the  scheme,  the  essential  factor 
in  all  mental  development,  is  really  increased  and  the  requirements  for  graduation 
are  more  exacting ;  even  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tho  number  of  credits  required  are 
0iiite  equal  to  that  usually  demanded.     (6)  The  special  facilities  offered  to  those 

jsiring  to  do  special  work  after  graduation  are  very  inviting,  and  can  bo  enjoyed 
ai  comparatively  little  cost. 

The  total  university  and  collegiate  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 


Tnivcr-     CoUegi 


ate. 


1880-'81 11 

1881-*82 270  26 

1882- '«} 282  27 

1883-'84 824  31 

1884-*85 340  41 

1885-'86 395  53 

18e6-'87 484  74 

1887-83 505  107 

1888-'89 735  118 

The  university  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $100,000.  The 
total  endowments  amount  to  about  $175,000.  GaDanan  College  was 
organized  in  1880,  and  has  been  maintained  until  recently  as  a  female 
college.  Its  founder  is  Hon.  James  Callanan,  and  its  principal  ^^a 
Rev.  Dr.  0.  E.  Pomeroy  until  it  became  a  i^t  oi  I>\^^\iTivs^T«^* 
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No  institution  in  the  State  lias  equaled  Drake  in  the  enlargement  of 
its  assets  and  in  the  increase  of  its  numbers  during  its  first  decade. 
Its  library,  apparatus,  and  museum  are  already  noteworthy. 

The  recent  success  of  Drake  University  is  indicated  by  its  enroll- 
ment in  1892-'93,  as  follows:  In  the  college  of  letters  and  science,  264, 
of  whom  4  are  post-graduates,  120  undergraduates,  and  140  preparatory 
and  irregular  students;  in  the  college  of  medicine,  54;  pharmacy,  21; 
art,  38;  music,  109;  oratory,  108;  normal,  358;  bible,  104;  commerce, 
66;  law  48.    The  actual  enrollment  of  different  students  is  907. 

Bibliography. — University  catalogues.  Des  Moines  newspapers.  Iowa  Normal 
Monthly,  xii,  pp.  352, 361, 362.    Christian  Evangelist. 

II.   OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE. 

Rev.  Aaron  Chatterton  is  remembered  as  leader  among  the  earliest 
advocates  of  Oskaloosa  College.  His  work  for  it  began  in  1855.  The 
college  was  incorporated  in  1858,  but  classes  were  not  organized  until 
1861.  Rev.  George  T.  Carpenter  and  his  brother,  W.  J.  Carpenter, 
were  its  first  instructors.  The  college  seemed  to  flourish  while  it  re- 
mained the  only  one  in  the  State  in  the  special  charge  of  the  Christian 
denomination,  although  an  endowment  was  raised  and  lost  daring 
that  time.  About  1880  some  began  to  think  that  greater  advantages 
of  location  were  offered  at  Des  Moines,  and  in  1881  an  important  part 
of  the  faculty  and  students  withdrew  from  the  college  and  connected 
themselves  with  the  opening  institution  at  the  State  capital. 

This  change  was  a  serious  blow  to  Oskaloosa  College.  Seven  years 
before  that  time  200  students  were  in  attendance  and  16  of  them  were 
in  college  classes,  and  five  years  before  its  buildings  and  grounds  were 
said  to  be  worth  $50,000  and  the  amount  of  its  productive  funds  was 
$30,000.  In  financial  matters  the  year,  1889-'90*  is  said  to  have  been 
unsurpassed  b}'  any  recent  year,  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  are 
now  valued  at  $35,000  and  the  productive  endowment  is  $34,600,*  and 
it  is  thought  that  it  can  "  easily  "  be  made  $75,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  1889-'90  is  173, 18  of  whom  are  in 
collegiate  classes. 

The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  classical  course  are  Greek 
(from  the  alphabet  to  the  Anabasis),  Latin  (from  Virgil  to  Cicero), 
mathematics  (trigonometry  to  surveying),  botany,  and  English  classics. 

The  library  contains  4,000  volumes;  the  museum,  reading  room,  and 
laboratory  are  fairly  well  supplied. 

The  college  enjoys  the  honor  of  furnishing  itself  a  president  from  its 
own  alumni,  A.  M.  Haggard,  A.  M.,  and  also  five  of  its  own  professors, 
and  of  sending  others  to  professorships  in  Drake  University,  to  Gar- 
field College,  Kansas,  and  to  other  positions  of  influence. 

It  lias  graduated  32  classicals,  33  scientifics,  18  in  biblical  studies,  6 
in  modern  classics,  and  11  normals. 

*  The  last  year  inoladed  in  this  notice. 
^  All  of  which  has  been  raised  since  1879. 
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cash  the  sum  of  82,000."  A  day  of  small  things  and  a  day  of  cautions 
honesty.  Debts  were  avoided;  bills  were  paid — this  was  eminently  the 
policy  of  Kev.  Julius  A.  Eeed. 

The  work  of  instruction  Avas  begun  in  November,  1848,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  E.  Ripley,  at  a  salary  of  $500.  During  tlio  ten  succeed- 
ing years  the  college  prospered  so  far  as  to  enroll  130  students  in  one 
year  and  more  than  1,000  during  the  whole  time,  and  to  demand  the 
services  of  four  professors,  though  it  graduated  only  ten  young  men.  It 
was  then  deemed  best  to  remoA'e  to  a  more  central  place  in  the  State, 
and  its  i^resent  location  in  Grinnell  was  chosen. 

There  were  three  considerations  attracting  to  Grinnell:  (1)  It  was 
reasonably  central ;  (2)  it  was  probable  that  a  Congregational  college 
would  be  sustained  there  even  if  Iowa  College  should  bo  located  else- 
where; (3)  college  property  valued  at  from  $3G,000  to  §44,000  was 
offered  to  the  older  college  if  it  should  bo  located  there,  and  was  eventu- 
ally transferred  to  it. 

Tlie  receipts  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  Grinnell  had  been  devoted 
from  the  first  to  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Grinnell  University.  A 
college  building  also  had  been  carried  well  on  toward  completion.  The 
studies  in  the  high  school  of  the  town  had  been  arninged  so  as  to  servo 
as  the  i^reparatory  course  for  the  prospective  university,  and  students 
from  other  towns  were  in  advanced  classes  with  those  from  Grinnell^ 
contemplating  a  full  college  course. 

Tlie  university  was  merged  in  the  college,  for  although  the  latter 
brought  only  about  $0,000  in  endowments  to  Grinnell,  it  l:ad  a^small 
library,  the  prestige  of  its  completed  college  classes,  the  experience  of 
its  trustees,  and  the  expressed  and  implied  promises  of  assistance  from 
a  group  of  Eastern  friends. 

Instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  trustee :  was  commenced 
in  Grinnell  September,  1850,  and  the  first  freshman  class  (delayed 
somewhat)  was  enrolled  in  18G1. 

The  first  president,  Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  was  elected  in  1862,  and 
entered  upon  his  official  duties  in  1805.  IIo  then  joined  a  faculty,  con- 
sisting of  L.  F.  Parker,  in  college  service  from  1850  to  1870,  and  again 
from  1888  to  the  present  time;  Carl  W.  Von  Coelln,  18G3-T>0;  Samuel 
J.  Buck,  from  18C4  continuously  till  nowj  Ilenry  W.  Parker,  1864  to 
1870,  and  again  from  1870  to  1888;  Charies  W.  Clapp,  1864-'71,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Parker,  lady  jirincipal,  from  1862-'70.  Before  that  time 
Revs.  J.  A.  Reed,  8.  L.  Uerrick,  and  S.  B.  Goodenough  had  occupied 
chairs  in  the  institution  in  Grinnell,  and  had  resigned.  The  aggregate 
value  of  college  property  was  then  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 

•niR   COLLEGE   IN   AND  DURING   IHK   WAR. 

The  first  graduating  class  in  Grinnell  left  the  college  a  few  months 
after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Magoun.  Its  course  had  spanned  the  i)eriod  of 
the  civil  war,  and  only  three  of  its  original  twelve  took  their  diplomas 
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jBrom  the  college  in  ISOo^  while  four  others  about  that  time  received 
their  discharge  from  veteran  service  in  the  Army,  one  had  died  in  the 
hospital,  and  one  had  fallen  on  the  field.  Only  two  failed  of  a  share  in 
sotne  department  of  the  great  struggle. 

Again  and  again  ehksses  were  shattered  by  enlistmetits,  and  in  1864^ 
one  of  the  professors  entered  the  Army,  and  only  two  male  students  were 
left  in  the  college  at  commencement,  and  they  were  too  young  to  enlist. 
Some  of  the  young  ladies  hastened  from  that  college  iilatform  to  do  the 
work  of  their  absent  brothers  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  student-soldiers  had  their  share  of  military  honot-s  iu  lieutenaii- 
cies,  captaincies,  and  adjutancies.  A  marble  slab  on  the  wall  of  Ahimni 
Hall  bears  the  names  of  twelve  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
country, 

DR.  MAGOmrS  FKESTDETfCT.  1865-'84. 

Four  days  after  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-House  and 
a  few  weeks  after  President  Magoun  took  up  full  college  work^  ex- 
Governor  and  then  Senator  James  W.  Grimes  wrote  to  his  wife: 

Among  other  strange  things  that  I  have  done,  I  gave  this  -week  &10  acres  of  land, 
worth,  I  suppose,  about  $4,000  to  $5,000,  to  the  Congregational  Conogo  at  Grinnell. 
I  thought  I  wo«l^  administer  thus  far  on  my  own  estate,  llie  college  is  oremm 
Tvith  stodeats,  and  I  fancied  that  as  good  use  -would  ho  made  of  it  in  this  as  in  any 
other  way. 

This  donation  proved  to  be  worth  $6,040  and  now  constitutes  the 
Grimes  foundatioi^  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  fcmr 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  "the  best  scholars  and  the  most  promise 
ing  in  any  department  who  m.iy  need  and  seek  sm^h  aid,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  or  opinions  "  of  the  applicant. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Magoun  has  said  : 

This  foundation  is  the  largest  charity  fund  helonging  to  Iowa  College.  It  has 
been  and  it  is  to  bo  ©f  great  service  to  deserving  young  ])er8ons  of  both  sexes.  The 
iirst  expression  of  special  interest  in  the  college  made  to  ma  by  Mr.  Griuies  was  on 
the  occasion  of  its  removal  from  Davenport  to  Grfnnell,  iu  1858.  Ha  said  that  a 
rural  village  is  a  far  better  place  for  such  an  institution  tban  a  biisincBS  town.  In 
1864  the  trustees  made  mo  a  committee  to  secure  an  address  from  him  at  commonce- 
ment.  Ho  replied  to  my  solicitation  that  dLsooursing  cu  education  was  entirely  ont 
of  his  range.  Being  further  urged  and  assured  that  he  would  bo  h*^ard  with  inter- 
est on  public  r[uestion8,  ho  said  that  Senatorial  duties  so  absorbed  bis  time  and 
strength  as  to  render  preparation  for  a  commencement  address  impossible.  He 
added,  "  but  I  can  do  something  else  of  more  Kcrvico  to  the  college  than  to  make  a 
harangue  at  commencement."^ 

The  college  was  overrun  with  students  in  18G5,  not  because  there  were 
absolutely  so  many,  but  because  accommodations  were  eo  meager.  It 
is  true  that  the  college  had  been  steadily  enlarging  f  its  rooms  were  well 
filled  with  students,  but  enlarging  numbers  demanded  still  enlarging 
means.  President  Magoun  came  just  in  time  to  render  much-needed 
aid. 


1  Salter's  Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  p.2n« 
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His  own  summary  of  liis  administration  is  given  concisely  in  the  life 
of  one  of  the  college  trustees. 

It  was  a  Bore  struggle  fur  years  after  [his  inauguration]  to  keep  the  yessel  afloat. 
Besides  cares  at  home^  teaching  often  five  hours  a  day,  and  doing  State  work,  the 
president  had  to  obtain  funds  for  current  expenses,  endowments,  buildings  and  fix- 
tures; with  library  books.  Half  a  dozen  city  pulpits  and  three  college  presiden- 
cies made  advances  to  him,  besides  other  enterprises — all  with  large  salaries  in 
promise.  In  1871  the  building  most  used  burned  down ;  in  1882  all  the  baildiDgs 
and  contents  were  destroyed  by  tornado — the  most  complete  college  destruction  ever 
known.  The  faculty  had  increased  to  15,  the  attendance  to  350.  Within  a  few" 
hours  in  both  cases  Dr.  Magoun  announced  that  no  recitations  would  be  interrupted. 
In  the  latter  case  the  academy  lost  50  students ;  the  college  jtrojier,  none.  It  now 
had  in  the  latter  department  more  than  any  Congregational  college  west  of  Ohio, 
112  gradiiates — there  are  college  presidents  and  jirofessors  among  them — and  had 
taught  over  4,000  youths. 

In  eighteen  months  after  the  tornado  everything  was  rebuilt  far  better  than,  be- 
fore, with  an  additional  building ;  in. two  years  funds  for  a  fourth  had  been  provided, 
and  the  college  property  amounted  to  between  three  and  ^four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Foundations  for  largely  increased  success  had  been  laid.  In  1884 — after 
twenty  years'  service — Dr.  Magoun  resigned  the  presidency,  retaining  the  professor- 
ship of  mental  and  moral  science.^ 

Though  Dr.  Magoun  has  now  withdrawn  entirely  from  college  work, 
he  is  still  active  as  a  w^riter,  speaker,  and  officer  in  the  higher  Congre- 
gational circles.  Facile  and  forceful  with  i)en  and  tongue,  his  life  has 
been  conspicuous  and  useful.  The  alumni  have  presented  his  bust  to 
the  college  library,  and  friends  of  his  have  practically  completed  a 
**  Magoun  fund  ^  of  $10,000  for  the  college,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  is 
to  receive  during  his  lifetime. 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  J.  BUCK,  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT,  1884-'87. 

The  professor  senior  in  service  was  made  acting  president  in  1884. 
He  had  secured  subscriptions  in  Iowa,  in  small  sums,  amounting  to 
$20,000  by  a  canvass  of  six  months,  and  has  been  prominent  among  Iowa 
teachers  for  twenty  years. 

The  enrolment,  total  and  strictly  collegiate,  for  the  year  before  and 
during  the  time  of  his  presidential  service,  was  as  follows: 


T„*..i     'In  college 


1883-'84 
1881-85 
1885-*86 
1886-'87 


301 

54 

323 

114 

374 

141 

431 

187 

At  the  close  of  that  service  Mr.  Alonzo  Steele,  of  Grinnell,  gave 
920,000  to  endow  his  professorship. 

'  Dr.  Magoan's  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  p.  277. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  REV.  GEORGE  A.  GATES,  1887. 

George  A.  Oates,  born  in  Yermont,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
Andover,  a  impil  of  Godet,  Cliristlieb,  and  Lotze,  came  to  Iowa  froii  a 
New  Jersey  pulpit  at  the  age  of  36.  Since  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege attendance,  as  given  in  the  annual  catalogues,  has  been : 


Yean. 

Total. 

In  college 
classes. 

:887-*88 

438 
Ml 
688 

216 

.888-'89 

268 

.889-'00 

288 

The  financial  condition  of  the  college  may  be  summarized  thus: 

GrouDds  and  buildings $150, 000 

Productive  endowments 271, 000 

Nonproductive  pledges 45, 000 

Scholarship  fund 27,000 

Annual  tuitions 8,100 

The  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  added  to  the  assets  since  June,  1887. 
The  largest  item  in  the  list  of  beneficiary  funds  is  $10,000,  provided  by 
Hon.  E.  A.  Goodnow,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  next  largest  is  the  gift 
of  $6,040  by  Governor  James  W.  Grimes.  The  income  of  the  scholarship 
funds  is  so  allotted  as  to  aid  40  students  who  are  the  most  promising 
and  needy,  the  children  of  missionaries,  or  those  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. The  gift  of  $1,000  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Grimes,  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Grimes,  was  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies  in  the  college  classi- 
cal course.  The  Ladies'  Education  Society  in  the  town  has  a  fiind  of 
$2,000  to  loan  to  worthy  young  ladies  in  college,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  college  assets  given  above. 

The  library  contains  17,500  volumes. 

The  conservatory  course  requires  from  two  to  four  years,  and  the 
didaetic  course,  one  year. 

The  preparatory  requirements  for  the  classical  course  are  as  follows : 

I.  Physiology^  physical  geography. 
II.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  (each  completed.)- 

III.  History  of  United  States ;  general  history  one  year ;  civil  government. 
rv.  English  grammar  and  elementary  rhetoric. 

v.  Latin: 

(1)  Grammar;  composition  (Daniell's  Latin  Composition,  parts  1  and  II,  ia 

recommended). 

(2)  Caesar,  four  books. 

(3)  Cicero,  five  orations. 

(4)  Virgil,  eclogues  and  six  books  of  the  iBneid. 

VI.  In  Greek  the  ability  to  read  the  New  Testament  at  sight. 

It  is  preferred  that  the  preparation  for  the  scientific  course  be  identical  with  that 
for  the  classical ;  but  additional  Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Greek,  or  substitutes 
may  be  presented  for  Latin  (4)  and  Greek.  Latin  (1)  (2)  (3)  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates. 

For  the  literary  course  the  same  requirements  are  made  as  for  the  cla8aU»l^«iJMi^ 
that  work  in  EngUsh  may  be  substituted  for  the  QxeeW. 
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The  fresliinan  studies  are  aa  follows: 


Claagiral  course. 


Greek 

Latin 

Mathematics 
Chcmiiitry  .. 


Hours 
per 

TTCCk. 


4 
4 

3 

:< 


Scieutilic  course. 


Cbetuiatry... 
Math^matica 

Euglisb 

French 


ITonr» 

per 
TTcek. 


3 

3 


1 

Literary  course. 

Bboira 
week. 

Latin 

Kmrliiih 

J 

French  

3 

Mathematics  or  chem- 
istry. 

S 

III  college  proper  studenti^  may  devote  three  years  eacli  to  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  English  literature,  and  mathematical  studies^ 
two  to  history,  political  science,  mental  and  moral  science,  chemistry, 
etc 

A  student  in  a  degree  course  may  be  enrolled  on  the  **  honor  list  ^  in 
a  certain  line  of  study  who  attains  (1)  a  good  standing  in  his  g^iersU 
wof  k,  and  (2)  a  high  standing  in  every  term  of  the  eonrse  in  his  hom» 
study,  and  (3)  who  does  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  extra  work  in  that 
particular  line. 

Among  the  college  alumni  are  H.  H.  Belfield  (1858),  director  of  the 
Ghicago  Manual  Training  Sc1k)o1^  Irving  J.  Manatt  (1869),  eonsol  at 
Athens,  Greece,  and  late  chancellor  of  Nebraska  State  University; 
Jesse  Macy  (1870),  author  of  Our  Government,  etc.,  now  passing  his 
twenty-ninth  year  as  student  or  professor  in  the  college;  Henry  C. 
Adams  (1874),  professor  of  political  economy  in  Michigan  University 
and  statistician  of  t)ie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  and  Albert 
Shaw  (1879),  American  editor  of  the  Beview  of  Reviews.  ^ 


'Since  1890  the  fuiuLs  of  the  college  have  been  enkirged  l)y  $85,000  froia  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Comolin.s  15.  Irwin,  late  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  by  $10,000  from  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Kand,  of  Burlington,  as  an  addition  to  her  previous  gift  of  $^,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  chair  ol'  Applied  Christianity.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Herron,  i>.  D.,  is  the  first  occu- 
pftnt  of  that  novel  chair.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  bo  the  college  preacher,  and  that 
ho  will  lecture  on  special  i)liascs  of  social  science  and  of  industrial  relations. 

A  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  in  i)rogrcs8.  The  stu- 
dents alone  hjive  subscribed  over  $10,000  for  the  object,  an  amount  said  to  be  un- 
equaled  by  any  similar  body  pro  rata  in  the  country.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Imid- 
ing  is  estimatcil  at  $45,  000. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  in  1892-'93  were  as  follows:  George  A.  Gates,  D.  D., 
president;  Samuel  J.  Buck,  a.  m.,  mathematics  and  physics;  Willard  Kimball,  MUS. 
n.,  director  of  the  conservatory;  Jesse  Macy,  a.  m.,  constitutional  history  and  politi- 
cal economy;  Leonard  F.  Parker,  a.  m.,  history;  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  ph.  d.,  Latin; 
Walt^T  S.  Hcndrixson,  A.  M.,  chemistry;  J.  Fred  Smith,  a.  m.,  principal  of  the 
academy;  Kaymond  Calkins,  a.  b.,  modern  languages;  Newton  M.  Hall,  a.  m. 
English  language  and  literature;  James  Simmons,  jr.,  a.  m.,  biology  and  geology 
and  curator  of  the  museum;  John  H.  T.  Main,  rir.  D.,  Greek;  Mary  naiua«»,  a.  B., 
l>reccptress  in  the  academy,  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin;  Edith  Druise,  B.  L.,  iu- 
stuctor  in  modem  languages;  Samuel  A.  Jacobs,  a.  b,,  instructor  in  academy; 
Sivcri  L.  Ringheim,  elocution  and  physical  culture;  Susie  Scofield,  piano;  Emily 
Perkins,  piano;  Tlieo.  Chr.  Rude,  >'ioIin;  John  Randolph,  voice  culture;  Alfred  Y. 
Churchill,  dirci'tor  of  the  art  school;  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  librarian;  and  Arthur 
Jones,  C.  A.  Palmer,  F.  V.  HoUenbeck,  A.  L.  Lawrence,  W.  R.  Raymond,  and  Clara 
M.  Spencer,  assistants. 
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IL  TABOB  COLLEGE. 

A  little  group  of  appai'ent  heretks  among  Congregalionalists,  ultra- 
ists  among  politicians,  and  fanatical  friends  of  education  settled  in 
Tabor  in  1852.  Poor,  as  pioneers  usually  are,  they  incorporated  Tabor 
Literary  Institute  two  years  later,  and  opened  the  academy  three  years 
after  that  time.  The  distinctive  college  movement  took  form  in  1866, 
some  time  after  the  popular  thought  of  "  Tabor  heresy "  had  become 
a  dim  memory,  and  after  the  civil  war  had  placed  the  dominant  party 
in  the  State  in  line  with  Tabor's  political  ultraism. 

In  that  community  water  was  always  deemed  a  better  beverage 
than  wine,  and  the  town  was  very  near  "bleeding  Kansas''  in  ante- 
bellum days,  so  near  in  sympathy  and  in  distance  as  to  be  a  frequent 
home  for  John  Brown  and  his  friends.  This  fact  was  a  source  of 
danger  for  a  time  and  of  advantage  later.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, at  three  different  times  during  the  dvil  war  every  student  who 
was  liable  to  military  duty  went  to  the  front. 

Normal  training  received  marked  attention  early,  and  the  schools 
near  there  were  greatly  improved  by  the  influence  emanating  from  the 
college.    Kearly  half  of  its  students  have  taught  iporc  or  less. 

Expansion,  however,  was  slow;  railroads  missed  Tabor;  the  town 
seemed  quite  inaccessible.  Tuitions  were  low,  tuition  receipts  wiere 
small.  Although  the  gifts  from  the  town  and  vicinity  were  small  ab- 
solutely, they  were  large  when  measured  by  the  incomes  of  their 
donors,^  yet  the  teachers'  salaiies  were  small  enough  to  enable  the 
college  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Friends  at  the  East  gave  material  aid 
through  the  solicitations  of  President  William  M.  Brooks,  the  only  pres- 
ident Tabor  ever  had,  and  a  solicitor  so  good  that  it  has  been  said  that 
his  ultimate  home  must  certainly  be  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

Among  its  most  useful  friends  (besides  its  president),  two  of  its 
founders  should  be  mentioned,  Eev.  John  Todd,  its  formative  spirit, 
and  George  B.  Gaston,  who  gave  it  financial  assistance*  and  priceless 

*  President  Brooks  has  said :  **  If  any  community  in  this  country  has  ever  given  for 
any  pnbUo  object  so  large  a  part  of  their  means  as  the  x>eople  of  Tabor  have  given 
to  Tabor  College,  it  has  never  been  published  or  has  escaped  my  notice.*'  Minutes 
of  General  Association  (Congregational)  held  at  Des  Moines,  1890,  pp.  95, 96. 

^W^ith  property  assessed  at  $4,004,   real  value  possibly  $10,000,  he  gave  $2,000 
and  a  note  for  $2,000  more  with  interest  at  8  per  cent.    Two  years  afterward  he  paid 
his  note  rather  than  see  the  college  go  in  debt,  though  he  borvo\^^\Sa»\QSSi:iV3  ^"Sft 
per  cent  in  order  to  do  this.    (Story  of  Taboi  College,  p.  1.^ 
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personal  service.  The  memory  of  Prof.  Jolnison  Wright  is  cherislied 
by  all  early  students  for  his  influence  on  thought  and  character;  others 
still  living  have  a  place  beside  him.  Among  nonresident  donors  Henry 
J.  Steere,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  stands  first  for  the  magnitude  of  his 
gifts,  $5,500  while  living  and  a  legacy  of  $50,000.  Seventy-two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  added  to  the  assets  of  the  college  within  the  year 
1889-'90.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  college  still  permeates  the  town 
and  the  faculty,  and  a  new  railroad  makes  access  to  it  easy. 

When  college  work  was  first  contemplated  there  President  James  H. 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  said  that  the  effort  would  *^  make  somebody's 
bones  ache.^  Several  have  realized  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy; 
some  are  realizing  it  still.  The  results  of  that  labor  were  never  more 
satisfactory  than  in  1890. 

The  college  has  five  buildings,  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  a  museum 
containing  12,000  specimens,  eleven  professors  and  instructors,  besides 
teachers  in  the  art  and  business  departments.  The  faculty  has  been 
materially  strengthened  during  1891-93,  its  college  course  enlarged,  its 
college  work  specially  emphasized,  and  its  endowment  increased. 

BIBLIOGRAPUY. 

Catalogues. 

Story  of  Tabor  College. 

Dedication  of  Gaston  Hall. 

Annnal  Mmntes  of  (Congregational)  State  Associations. 

Reports  of  American  College  and  Education  Society. 

Kiddle  Sl  Schem's  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

Episcopalian. 

griswold  college. 

Griswold  College  (at  Davenport)  comprises  the  various  institutions 
known  sometimes  as  "Bishop  Perry's  Schools."  It  consists  of  four 
departments  accommodated  in  four  different  and  elegant  buildings,  as 

'  follows :  The  diocesan  school  for  boys,  in  Kemper  Hall ;  the  diocesan 
school  for  girls,  in  St.  Katharine's  Hall;  the  collegiate  department,  in 
Wolfe  Hall,  and  the  theological  department,  in  Lee  Hall. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1859,  when  the  Iowa  College  property  was 

~  purchased  by  the  Et.  Eev.  Henry  Washington  Lee.  The  preparatory 
department  was  opened  in  December  of  that  year  in  the  building  then 
bought,  though  that  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  collegiate  de- 
partment. The  diocesan  school  buildings  were  first  used  for  collegiate 
purposes  in  1885.  Wolfe  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  liberal  of  the  college  donors,  John  David  Wolfe,  esq.,  of  New 
York,  and  Kemper  Hall  was  so  called  in  memory  of  Bishop  Kemper, 
the  first  Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  the  Northwest  who  had  juris- 
diction in  Iowa. 
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Griswold  is  designed  to  be  the  one  church  college  for  the  territory 

between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  an  arrangement  to 

that  effect  having  been  agreed  upon  by  the  different  bishops  of  that 

region. 
The  entire  real  estate  of  the  college  (including  buildings)  is  estimated 

at  about  $325,000,  and  the  productive  endowment  is  $80,000. 

The  boys'  school  is  the  preparatory  department  of  the  college,  but, 
in  addition  to  preparatory  studies,  military  drill  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion have  been  introduced.  The  industrial  rooms  are  furnished  with 
a  steam  en^ne,  lathe,  carpenters'  benches,  drafting  tables,  etc.,  so  well 
furnished,  indeed,  that  Prof.  Jameson,  of  the  State  University,  is  said  to 
have  ventured  the  statement,  "  Ko  school  in  all  the  land,  excepting  the 
Boston  school  of  technology,  is  so  well  equipped  for  the  work  as  this.^ 

A  course  of  seven  years  is  provided  in  St.  Katharine's  Hall,  begin- 
ning with  low  elementary  studies  and  bifurcating  toward  the  end  so  as 
to  make  a  scientific  course  without  Latin,  and  a  classical  course  with- 
out Greek.  The  chief  scientific  substitutes  in  the  scientific  course  for 
the  Latin  of  the  classical,  are  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Students  in  this  hall  can 
take  four  years  of  French  or  Oerman,  two  and  a  half  of  history,  one 
and  a  half  of  English  and  American  literature,  etc. 

The  course  in  arts  in  the  college  proper  extends  through  four  years; 
the  course  in  science  is  one  year  shorter. 

The  following  are  the  freshman  studies  in  the  classical  course : 

Advent  term, — Greek  (five  hours  a  week),  Homer:  Odyssey,  three  books.  History. 
Latin  (five  hours),  Cicero:  De  Senectut-e.  Livy:  Book  I.  Latia  Composition. 
Mathematics  (five  hours),  algebra:  Undetermined  coefficients,  series,  binomial 
theorem,  logarithms,  theory  of  equations.    Geometry  of  space  begun. 

Faster  term, — English  (two  hours).  Study  of  Words  (Trench).  Theme:  Subject 
from  American  history.  Greek  (4  hours).  Homer :  Odyssey,  two  books.  Herodotus. 
Greek  compositiou.  History.  History  of  literature.  Latin  (four  hours),  Horace: 
Satires,  Odes,  and  Epodes.  Pliny:  Epistles  (extempore  translation).  Latin  com- 
position. Mathematics  (five  hours),  Geometry  of  space  finished.  Plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry.  Surveying,  with  field  practice.  Navigation.  Elocution,  exercises  in 
▼oice  building  and  articulation. 

The  following  are  the  studies  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  scientific 
course: 

Advent  term, — English  (2  hours  a  week).  HilPs  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  grammat- 
ical criticism  and  in  literary  analysis.  Themes.  French  (3  hours),  Grammar  to 
the  Irregular  Verb  (Keetels).  Les  Prosateurs  Frangais  (Roche)  begun.  German 
(4  hours),  Grammar,  through  the  Irregular  Verb  (Cook's  Otto),  with  selected 
ballads.  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  (Andersen).  History  (2  hours).  Outlines  of 
history  (Freeman's  General  Sketch).  Mathematics  (4  hours),  spherical  triguometry. 
Surveying,  with  field  practice.  Navigation.  Analytic  geometry.  Lectures  on  the 
transcendental  and  higher  curves. 

Easter  term. — (Sixteen  hours  required).  Botany  (3  hours,  second  half  of  term). 
Elementary  Botany  (Gray).    English  (1  hour).  Whateley's  Rhetoric.    Analysi  of 
arguments.    Themes.     Ethics  (2  hours).  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy.     Fre.ws\^  ^ 
boors).  Grammar  finished.    Les    Prosateurs  Fxan^aYB  co\i\»\\i\3L«kOL,     C,o\i'scw»^^"'^» 
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Lecturca  ou  tiu)  language  and  its  literature.  German  (3  hours).  Orammar  ilniahed. 
Header  of  German  Literature  ( Rosens tcngel) :  Lyric  Poems  and  Uallads,  Wilhelm 
Toll  (Schiller).  Lectures  on  tho  language  and  its  literature.  History  (2.  hoars) 
History  of  tho  United  States  (Eliot) .  Mechanics  (3  hours,  first  half  of  term ).  Analyt- 
ical Mechanics  (Peck).     Recitations  and  lectures. 

The  college  library  contains  over  6,(K)0  volumes.  The  cabinets  for 
geology,  mineralogy,  conchology,  and  kindred  subjects  are  said  to  con- 
stitute "  the  finest  collection  in  the  West.  ^ 

Et.  Rev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  d.  d,,  ll.  d.,  d.  c.  l.,  is  ex  officio 
head  of  the  theological  department,  and  Rev.  0.  H.  Seymojir,  s.  t.  d.. 
is  president  of  the  college. 

Friends. 
i.  penn  college. 

Penu  College,  at  Oskaloosa,  is  a  collie  phcBnix  from  the  ruins  of 
Spring  Creek  Academy,  which  was  erected  4  miles  east  of  that  city 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Iowa  Union  College  Association  of  Friends* 
Tho  west  wing  of  the  structure  now  occupied  by  the  college,  was  built 
in  1872  by  that  association.  The  school  then  opened  in  it  was  trans- 
formed into  Penn  College  the  next  year. 

The  college  was  under  the  direction  of  John  W.  Moody,  A.  M.,  B.  o. 
L.,  four  years;  of  William  B.  Morgan,  A.  m.,  g.  £.,  two  years^  and  oC 
Benjamin  Trueblood,  ll.  Dw,  ten  years,  until  1890.  President  Tme- 
blood  passed  from  the  presidency  of  Wilmington  College  to  that  of 
Penn^  and  out  of  the  latter  into  tho  sei*vice  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion and  Peace  Society  to  establish  peace  societies  in  Europe.  Absa- 
lom Rosenberger,  A.  Hf.,  ll.  b.,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College,  and  of 
the  law  department  of  Michigan  University,  is  now  president  jpr<^  tern. 

Tlie  college  has  prospered  steadily  from  the  first.  It  has  been  the 
good  foi-tune  of  Penn  to  have  had  sevenil  excellent  professors  (a^  well 
as  presidents),  and  among  later  additions  two  are  specially  mentioiied, 
Prof.  Erasmus  Haworth  and  Prof..  W.  L.  Pearson.  Prof.  Haworth 
graduated  at  tho  University  of  Kansas  and  then  received  tho  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  after  careful  study 
of  microscopic  petrography.  He  has  made  valuable  contributions  to 
chemical  and  to  geological  science.  Prof.  Pearson  is  an  alumnus  of 
Earlham  College.  He  held  a  Hebrew  fellowship  at  Princeton  and  took 
his  master^s  degree  there  in  1885.  After  further  study  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity he  accepted  the  alumni  professorship  at  Penn,  and  excited  a 
very  marked  interest  in  the  modem  languages.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  \\e^'  chair  of  biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  1891. 

Penn  has  graduated  33  scientifics,  37  classicals,  and  5  philosphical& 

Although  it  has  been  only  eleven  years  since  the  first  class  took  tiieiir 

degrees  ihid  alumni  are  in  leading  positions  as  lawyers,  physicians, 

clergymeuy  and  m  legislatures.    From  tti^sei  YeTLW^i^'Si  vaN\\fcdLE«aa  B, 
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Lewis,  B.  s.,  A.  M.,  to  its  x>rofessor8bip  of  liistory  and  Jiterature,  and  S. 
M.  Hadley,  b.  ph.,  a.  m.,  to  its  professorship  of  matlicmatics;  Wilming- 
ton College,  Ohio,  has  called  Eeuben  H.  Hartley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  to  its 
chair  of  Greek,  and  anotlier  aluuinus,  C.  L.  Micliener,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  is 
professor  of  Greek  in  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania.* 

The  following  facts  give  some  further  indication  of  the  progress  and 
the  prospects  of  Penn  College:  (1)  A  chair  of  Greek  and  the  depart- 
ment of  music  have  just  been  established.  (2)  The  citizens  of  Oskaloosa 
have  recently  give  $10,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  college  building. 
(3)  Within  two  years  $77,000  have  been  paid  or  pledged  for  its  endow- 
ment fund.  (4)  Five  academies  in  Iowa  and  several  in  other  States 
have  been  made  directly  tributary  to  this  college.  (5)  The  Friends 
now  regard  Penn  as  their  special  educatiozijAl  institution  for  the  l^orth- 
west,  as  Earlham,  in  Indiana,  and  Haverford,  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
preferred  for  the  region  farther  East.  During  the  years  1891-'93  the 
college  has  acquired  the  use  of  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  an 
elegant  cottage  has  been  erected  on  the  campus  for  the  president,  the 
chair  of  physics  has  been  established  and  is  filled  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Gif- 
ford,  the  curriculum  has  been  enlarged  to  a  full  four  years^  course, 
after  a  preparation  of  three  years  in  addition  to  the  common  school, 
and  the  attendance  has  doubled.  A  much  needed  ladies^  dormitory  is 
in  prospect. 

UIBUOQRAPBT. 

CoUego  catalognea. 

Kuldle  aud  Sebem'A  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

Histories  of  Mahaska  Coauty . 

II.   VyrHITTIER  COLLEGE. 

Whitticr  was  founded  at  Salem  in  1867  and  opened  the  next  year. 
In  1871  it  graduated  a  class  of  nine  from  a  i>artial  course.  The  next 
year  there  were  said  to  be  85  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  IC  of  them  were  preparing  for  college.  In  1875-^76  it  reported  200 
students  and  five  instructors,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William 
Penn  Clarke.* 

"Hard  times '^  were  very  hard  on  the  college,  and  were  followed  by 
a  fire  in  1885,  which  "reduced  to  ashes  all  of  the  college  that  could 
burn."  It  was  revived  partially  and  with  diflBculty  in  1887  and  is 
maintained  by  sacrifice.  Its  future  as  a  college  seems  to  depend  on 
the  i)0ssibility  of  still  greater  sacrifices  by  its  local  friends. 

It  has  done  useful  work  in  a  preparatory,  a  business,  a  normal,  and 
a  collegiate  department,  but  with  slight  emphasis  on  strictly  collegiate 
studies. 

^Tbe  preceding  paragraphs  were  written  in  1S90. 

nUi  first  president,  Jolui  W.  Moody,  had  idenU&ed  ^v\nBe»\l  VvN^k^  ^csusk  V^«i^k»^ 
before  that  tima. 
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Methodist. 

i.  cornell  college, 

This  iustitution  is  located  at  Mount  Vernon.  '<  Never  have  I  seen  a 
lovelier  landscape  than  that  which  stretches  out  from  Mount  Vernon,'* 
said  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven.  Another  bishop  has  said  recently  that  the 
beauty  of  that  college  site  has  been  equaled  only  by  that  of  Bobert 
College,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  one  other. 

ITS   FOUNDER. 

Bev.  George  B.  Bowman,  d.  d.,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the 
founder  of  Cornell  College.  Its  success  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1888,  is  also  largely  due  to  his  wise  and  unwearied  efforts  in  its  behalfl 

<^His  capital  was  a  strong  body,  a  pure  and  radiant  soul,  untiring 
energy  and  faith,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  benefits  of 
higher  education.^' '  Although  his  own  school  education  was  very  meager, 
such  only  as  a  farmer  boy  could  obtain  in  the  country  schools  of  Korth 
Carolina  sixty  years  ago,  he  was  richly  endowed  with  business  energy 
and  business  sense.  He  could  keep  his  own  counsel  as  closely  as  Van* 
derbilt,  and  select  his  confidants  as  wisely  as  Washington.  DiscQiir- 
agements  did  not  discourage  him,  and  his  will  was  sometimes  almost 
imperious. 

THB   IOWA   CONFERENCE   SEMINARY. 

This  was  the  first  name  of  the  institution,  and  from  1853-^57.  Its 
average  annual  enrollment  during  that  time  was  238.  The  principal. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Fellows,  A.  m.,  and  the  preceptress,  Miss  C.  A.  Fortner, 
were  the  only  teachers  who  remained  in  the  seminary  during  its  entire 
history.  The  former  continued  to  work  in  the  college  after  the  semi- 
nary received  that  name.  Rev.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  d.  d.,  was  its  first  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages.  He  was  afterwards,  and  for  several  years, 
editor  of  The  Methodist  in  New  York,  and  then  president  of  Alleghany 
College.  Other  early  professors  were  Eevs.  W.  H.  Barnes,  B.  Wilson 
Smith,  and  Stephen  K.  Fellows,  for  twenty  years  a  professor  in  the 
State  University. 

COLLEGE   ORGANIZATION   EFFECTED. 

The  seminary  grew  in  public  favor  mitil  1857,  when  it  was  expanded 
into  a  college  reorganization  under  the  name  of  Cornell  GoUege, 
so  named  in  honor  of  W.  W.  Cornell,  esq.,  of  Kow  York  City,  a  libenA- 

ipreflident  W. F.  King!  "  * 
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hearted  iron  merchant,  who  was  its  generous  benefactor,  though  his 
larger  plans  for  the  institution  were  cut  short  by  an  early  death. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Keeler,  D.  d.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  college,  and 
from  1857-^59.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  superior  minis- 
terial talent,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  After 
resigning  the  presidency  of  Cornell  he  was  principal  of  Ep  worth  Semi- 
nary, Iowa,  for  five  years;  then  occupied  imi)ortant  positions  as  pas- 
tor and  as  presiding  elder  in  the  Upper  Iowa  conference.  He  is  now 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Fellows,  A.  M.,  the  only  principal  of  the  seminary, 
and  second  president  of  the  college,  1859-'63,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, became,  successively,  a  graduate,  professor,  and  principal  of  Rock 
River  Seminary,  Illinois,  where  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell,  Governor  J.  L. 
Beveridge,  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom,  and  Secretary  of  War  John  A.  Raw- 
lins were  educated.  After  spending  twelve  years  in  that  seminary  he 
removed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  1863  and  opened  the  new  institution 
there.  His  administration  of  seminary  affairs  had  been  so  successful 
that  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  presidjency  of  the  college  when  it  was 
organized,  but  a  regard  for  his  health  induced  him  to  choose  the  chair 
of  Latin.  When  Dr.  Keeler  withdrew  from  the  college,  the  invitation 
to  its  headship  was  renewed  and  accepted.  He  held  the  place  till  his 
death  in  1863.  He  was  apt  and  inspiring  as  a  teacher,  efficient  as  a 
disciplinarian,  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive  as  a  speaker. 

DR.  king's  presidency,  18S3  TO  THE   PRESENT. 

Rev.  William  Fletcher  King,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  the  third  president  of  the 
college,  was  born  in  Ohio,  though  of  old  Virginia  ancestry.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1857  and  held  a  tutorship 
there  five  years  thereafter.  His  service  to  Cornell  commenced  in  1862 
as  professor  of  ancient  languages.  In  the  next  year's  catalogue,  where 
his  name  first  appears  as  actiug  president,  the  total  attendance  is 
given  (including  preparatory  and  primary  students)  as  428;  the  enroll- 
ment in  1888-'89  was  592,  with  no  primaries.  In  an  equal  ratio,  at 
least,  the  reputation,  the  general  influence,  and  personal  value  of  the 
college  work  to  students  have  advanced.  His  associates  in  the  faculty 
unite  in  heartiest  commendation  of  his  services  and  sacrifices.  First  in 
readiness  to  work  and  first  in  willingness  to  reduce  his  salary  (meager 
enough  already),  he  has  no  superior  in  popular  honor.  His  resigna- 
tion, tendered  again  and«  again  on  account  of  overwork,  has  been  as 
ofteh  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  some  method  of 
temporary  relief  devised. 

CORNELL  IN  THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

CoL  H.  H.  Rood,  a  former  student  in  the  college,  an  officer  in  the 
Union  Army,  and  long  a  college  official,  writes : 

In  no  western  school  did  the  stirring  events  -which  \ft(V  \»  \Xift  ^aNsi\t  ^iw^^oissjXwa. 
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cxcito  deeper  interest  than  at  Cornell.  Tho  entire  faculty,  without  exception, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Uuion  spirit.  Debates,  mock  congresses,  orations,  poemSy 
had  for  months  been  frequent,  and  all  voiced  the  deep  spirit  of  Union  and  loyalty 
which  ]>er^aded  the  college. 

It  was  largely  represented  iii  the  First  Iowa  Regiment  and  in  many 
afterwards.  "At  least  75  "  enlisted  between  April  20  and  October  1, 
18G1 .  It  is  not  possible  now  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  students 
who  enlisted  during  the  war,  but  it  included  a  large  per  cent  of  tbose 
of  legal  age.  Their  record  was  one  of  conspicuous  gallantry.  Among 
these  were  10  captains,  G  adjutants,  10  lieutenants,  and  1  quartermas- 
ter. Of  55  male  graduates  from  1861  to  1871, 19  were  soldiers,  and,  of 
the  65  in  college  classes  from  some  time  in  1861  to  1864,  23  entered  the 
Army  and  3  were  physically  incapacitated  for  the  soldier's  life. 

THE  KFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  UPOX  THE  COLLBGB. 

Young  men  in  Iowa  during  the  years  of  the  war  turned  their  steps 
to  camp  rather  than  to  college.  The  efl'ect  of  the  war  upou  college 
attendance  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  Cor- 
nell. In  1801  there  were  175  gentlemen,  145  ladies;  in  1862, 177  gen- 
tlemen, 146  ladies;  in  1863,  77  gentlemen,  136  ladies;  in  1864, 166  gen- 
tlemen, 215  ladies;  in  1865,  145  gentlemen,  206  ladies;  in  1866,  261 
gentlemen,  185  ladies.  All  this  is  very  suggestive,  esi>ecially  the 
immense  increase  of  80  per  cent  of  gentlemen  in  1866,  while  the  num- 
ber of  ladies  declined  more  than  10  i)er  cent. 

Col.  H.  n.  Rood  writes : 

Upon  the  whole^  taking  the  period  from  1861  to  1873,  it  is  not  prohahlo  that  the 
total  attendance  or  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  diminished  hy  the  war.  The 
'  largo  number  of  Cornell  students  in  the  ranks  and  bt^aring  commissions,  their  splen- 
did record,  their  education  and  social  qualities,  \iuited  to  make  the  college  favorably 
known  to  their  comrades,  and  they  thus  drow  to  its  halls  many  gallant  fellows  who 
wanted  a  higher  education  when  their  army  life  was  over. 

In  morals  the  effect  was  equally  favorable.  The  lofty  purposes,  the  ambitions  fos- 
tered by  army  life,  made  of  the  student  Avho  had  been  a  soldier  not  only  a  broader 
man  than  he  would  have  heon,  but  also  one  witli  a  keen  sense  of  honor  and  daty. 

Among  the  alumiii  and  trustees,  some  of  the  most  faithful,  earnest,  and  devoted 
friends  of  the  college  and  of  higher  education,  are  those  who  wear  the  hadge  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic. 

FAVORS  TO  SOLDIER  STUDENTS. 

Since  the  clo.se  of  the  war  free  tuition  has  been  given  in  the  collego 
to  all  ex-soldiers  and  to  all  orpliims  of  soldieis  who  have  desired  it, 
and,  during  much  of  the  time,  book  and  board  bills  have  be^n  equally 
free  to  these  classes. 

The  increase  of  students  for  many  years  has  been  almost  wholly  in 
the  regular  college  classes.    Tlie  college  »t\xdeTi\A  toe  \i\\^  ^^t;^\  \^^j^l^-W 
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are  arruiged  in  the  followiug  tablo  according  to  classes,  courses,  and 
sexes. 
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The  whole  immber  of  graduates  from  the  collegiate  course  is  395. 
There  is  also  about  an  equal  number  of  gratluatea  from  shorter  cotiifles, 
as  normal,  art,  and  nmsic.  Of  the  nlumui  161  are  classicals,  133  Bcieii- 
tifics,  67  philosopbicals.  34  civil  ciigiacere.  Young  as  they  are  they 
have  already  taken  high  rank  in  their  different  vocations  »nd  profes- 
sionn.  "  They  are  prominent  in  bnsinesa  and  in  the  field  of  science  and 
literature;  they  are  judges,  legislators,  goveraora,  superintcndeuts  of 
public  instruction,  missionaries,  and  ministers  of  the  goapei."  No  col- 
lege has  a  more  loyal  or  more  liberal  ainmni.  They  have  recently  en- 
dowed t^e  alumni  professorship  witli  (25,000,  They  arc  permitted  to 
nominate  some  of  theprofeaaora.  Tliej'  are  coming  back  alao  aa  teachers. 
One  of  these,  Prof.  Jamea  E.  Harlan,  a  graduate  of  ISCf),  is  ainmni  pro- 
fessor and  vice-president,  "a  suiK'riorte^chor,  of  remarkable  executive 
ability  "  and  rare  poise  of  cliatacter. 


The  faculty  aro  chosen  by  the  trustees,  but  not  by  the  year  or  to  be 
changed  more  unceremoniously  than  a  gcutlemau  would  dismiss  his 
bootblack.  Only  two  of  the  regular  professors  have  left  the  college  for 
any  canso  within  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  average  teiiu  of 
service  of  the  faculty  has  been  eighteen  and  one-half  years,  a  term 
rarely  equaled.  There  are  at  present  14  regular  professors  in  the  fac- 
tdty,  inclnding  the  president,  the  military  professor,  and  2  adjunct 
professors.  In  addition  to  these,  10  other  teachers  arc  ompioyed  from 
year  to  year. 

Ladies  have  equal  rights  and  take  equal  rank.  From  the  first  ladies 
have  been  admitted  to  the  college,  both  as  students  and  as  teachers, 
on  the  same  terms  asgentlemcu.  Indeed,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
college  in  the  country  that  elected  a  lady  to  a  professorship  on  the  same 
salary  aa  a  gentleman.  Miss  Harriet  J.  Cooke,  who  has  been  precep- 
tress for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  is  also  pi'ofessor  of  hiatov^  «o&. 
the  science  of  government.  She  is  a  woman  of  taie  cvAVwift  wq&.  li^iS*:* 
as  a  tBiicher. 
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There  b8«  uot  been  any  noticeable  general  deficiency  of  either  sex  in 
any  grade  or  department  of  their  work.  Ladies  have  not  so  generally 
elected  the  higher  mathematics,  but  when  they  have  taken  them  they 
have  usually  shown  equal  capabilities  with  the  gentlemen.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  more  difficult  philosophical  studies. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  ten  literary  societies  in  the  Institution,  six  for  gentlemen 
and  four  for  ladies.  Their  halls  are  finely  furnished  and  very  attrac- 
tive. 

There  is  a  constant  and  generous  rivalry  within  each  society  and  be 
tween  all  the  societies.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  their 
weekly  programmes,  all  of  which  are  public  and  attract  interested  and 
inspiring  audiences.  These  societies  have  within  a  few  years  taken 
two  first-class  and  two  second-clASS  prizes  in  the  State  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. One  reason  assigned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  literary  societies 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Greek  fraternities  in  the  college. 

College  honors  were  given  during  the  first  third  of  the  history  of  the 
college,  but  they  were  so  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways  that  they  were 
discontinued.  Those  honor  students  have  not  shown  any  observable 
preeminence  over  other  good  students  of  their  classes. 

Courses  of  study  are  as  follows:  (1)  Preparatory,  extending  through 
three  years;  (2)  commercial,  two  years;  (3)  normal,  from  ond  to  two 
years  of  professional  training  for  the  work  of  teaching;  (4)  mnsical, 
three  or  four  years,  including  vocal  and  instrumental  and  harmony; 
(5)  art,  two  to  four  years.  The  last  two  years  of  music  or  art  may  be 
substituted  in  the  philosophical  course,  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  for  one  of  certain  studies;  (6)  collegiate,  of  four  years.  This  is 
subdivided  into  four  subcourses,  as  classical,  philosophical,  scientiflCi 
and  civil  engineering.    The  full  classical  course  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  year. 

First  term. — Greek,  Goodwin^s  Xenophon^s  Hcllouica,  Joneses  Composition,  stadiea 
in  Greek  social  life;  Latin,  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War ;  ma tbematics,  Olney's  Uni- 
versity Algebra ;  drawing,  theory  of  linear  perspective. 

Second  term. — Greek,  Goodwin's  Herodotus,  lectures  on  early  history  of  Greek 
political  institutions;  Latin,  Cicero  De  Senectute;  mathematics,  Wentworth's  Geom- 
etry ;  drawing,  outlining  from  natural  objects. 

Third  term. — Greek,  Whiton's  Lysias,  studies  in  the  development  of  the  Athenian 
constitution ;  Latin,  Horace's  Satires ;  mathematics,  Oluey's  Trigonometry ;  drawing, 
free-hand  and  shading  from  natural  objects. 

Sophomore  year. 

First  tei-m. — Greek,   Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy; 

chemistry,  Eemsen's  Chemistry,  with  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.     Elective: 

Mathematics;  01ney*s  General  Geometry  and  Calculus;   natural  science,  Holder's 

Zoology;  Latin,  Tacitus's  Germania  and  XgtVcoVai.    YVi\Vo^o^VL^J ,  Fisher's  Manoal 

of  CbriatiaD  Evidences,  with  lectures  (2). 
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Second  term. — Greek,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad,  lectarea  on  Greek  ethics;  chemistry, 
Appleton's  Qoalitative  Analysis,  with  lectures.  Elective:  Mathematics,  Olney's 
General  Geometry  and  Calculus ;  natural  science,  Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology ; 
Latin,  Terence  or  Plautus.  Natural  science,  biology  (2) ;  topical  study,  with  leo- 
tores. 

Third  term. — Greek,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad,  lectures  on  Greek  mythology.  Elec- 
tive, chemistry,  Appleton's  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  lectures ;  natural  science, 
Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual  of  Botany ;  mathematics,  Olney's  General  Geometry  and 
Calculus;  Latin,  Quintilian.    Astronomy,  topical  study,  with  lectures (2). 

Two  of  the  four  elective  studies  required. 

« 

Junior  year. 

First  term, — Elective :  Greek,  Mather's  ^sohylus's  Prometheqs  Bound,  studies  in 
Greek  sculpture;  German.  Elective:  History,  Green's  Histor}-  of  English  People, 
with  topical  study;  astronomy:  Newcomb  &,  Holden's  Astronomy;  English, 
David  J.  Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric,  Minto's  Literature,  and  Morris's  Chancer; 
physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  French. 

Second  term, — Elective:  Greek,  White's  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  studies  in  history  of 
Greek  literature;  German.  Elective:  History,  Green's  History  of  English  People, 
with  topical  study;  astronomy,  Loomis's  Treatise  or  Topical  Study;  English, 
History  of  Literature  and  Study  of  Masterpieces;  Physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's 
Physics,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  French. 

Third  term. — Elective:  Greek,  Tischendorrs  New  Testament,  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature ;  German.  Elective :  History,  Amos's  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  Congressional  Government,  with  topical  study ; 
philosophy,  Wright's  Logic  of  Christian  Evidence ;  English,  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  American  literature;  physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics,  with  lectures  and 
laboratory  work ;  French. 

Four  studies  required  each  term. 

In  the  philosophical  conrse  mathematics  and  English  are  the  same 
as  in  the  classical  coarse,  either  its  Latin  or  the  equivalent  from  its 
Greek  is  taken,  and  one  year  of  German  is  added. 

In  the  scientific  conrse  no  Greek  is  taken,  and  substitutions  may  be 
made  for  the  Latin  of  the  philosophical  course. 

In  civil  engineering  the  studies  are  the  same  as  in  the  scientific  course 
except  that  one  year  of  French  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  elec- 
tive Latin. 

The  master's  degree  is  conferred  only  upon  such  candidates  as  have 
met  one  of  the  following  requirements:  (1)  Postgraduate  study  for 
niue  months  in  a  college  or  university.  (2)  Three  years  of  professional 
reading.  (3)  Three  years  of  reading  selected  from  courses  outlined  by 
the  faculty.    A  thesis  also  is  required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thirteen  scholarships  have  been  endowed  with  $500  each,  three  of 
them  for  "  worthy  young  women,"  ten  for  "  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry." 
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Bl'ILDINGS. 

There  are  five  main  college  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  most  of 
them  three  stories  high. 

(1)  Science  liall,  40  by  72  feet,  exclusive  of  wing  of  half  the  sisse. 
This  was  the  original  seminary  building.  It  has  been  reconstructed 
recently  and  fitted  up  for  scientific  and  other  puriwscs,  and  contains 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms. 

(2)  College  hall,  55  by  100  feet.  It  consists  of  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms  and  society  halls. 

(3)  Art  hall,  40  by  70  feet,  used  for  art  purposes,  and  also  contains 
dormitories  for  gentlemen. 

(4)  Chai)el,  80 -by  106  feet,  is  modern  gothic  in  style  and  cruciform 
in  plan,  and  one  of  its  three  towers  is  140  feet  high.  In  the  first  story 
ai'c  the. library,  museum,  and  chapel.  The  auditorium  occupies  the 
entire  second  story,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,600. 

(5)  Bowman  Hall  is  100  by  114  feet  and  four  stories  high — an  admi- 
rable hall  for  ladies.  It  is  supplied  with  modem  appliances,  hot  and 
cold  water,  fire-escax>es,  etc.  The  dining  hall  will  accommodate  180  at 
its  tables. 

The  museum  contains  over  500  varieties  of  woods  and  grasses,  9,000 
fossils,  several  hundred  zoological,  and  over  3,000  mineralogical,  speci- 
mens. 

TIIR   LIBRARY  AND   RKADIXU   ROOM. 

There  are  nearly  9,000  volumes  in  the  library,  selected  for  the  use  of 
students.  Prof.  W.  H.  Norton  has  endowed  one  alcove,  and  Profii. 
Freer,  Cook,  and  Williams  have  commenced  the  endowment  of  others. 
Tlie  I'eading  room  is  well  supplied  with  newspax)ers,  periodicals,  cyelxh 
psedias,  and  other  works  of  reference.* 

II.   IOWA  WKSLEYAN   UNIVEBSITY. 

This  institution  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  incorporated  in  1855;  but  it 
is  the  lineal  descendant  and  heu'-at-law  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Colle- 
giate Institute,  which  had  been  legally  organized  eleven  years  before. 
It  is  more  accurate,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  later  university  is  the  old 
institute  enlarged.     It  has  had  seven  distinct  departments,  including 


'  Preftident.  Kinp:  sends  the  following  note  in  Jane,  1893:  The  last  two  yean  and  a 
half  have  witiies-cd  marked  and  healthy  growth  in  the  various  departments  of  Cor- 
nell Colle^xe.     The  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved,  the  material 
appliances  for  instniction  much  enlarged,  the  campus  extended  and  beautified,  a 
park  of  20  acres  purchased  and  equipped  for  athletic  purposes,  and  over  $50,000  have 
been  added  to  the  as.sets  of  the  iustitution.     The  whole  number  of  students  has  now 
reached  674,  of  whom  288  are  members  of  the  regular  college  classes.    Fifty  have 
reached  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  a  single  year.    Five  professorships  have  been 
established  and  ably  filled  within  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  namely,  those  of 
geolof^y,  hioloffy,  and  botany,  oratory,  and  physical  training,  instrumental  music 
and  history  of  music,  and  English  literatnte  and  YiGiicVi.    T\i<b  e>\i\Nx\i  iajiXiW,^  -osjm 
aambera  31, 
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those  of  law,  tlicology,  xiharmacy,  aud  technologyy  besides  the  musicali 
normal,  preparatory,  and  collegiate.  A  German  college  is  closely  con- 
nect^ with  it  in  instruction,  though  distinct  in  government. 

Nine  presidents  have  served  the  university;  one  of  these  was  James 
Harlan,  who  was  in  the  office  two  years  and  went  from  there  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1855,  where  he  remained  till  he  became  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1865. 

The  property  of  tlie  institution  consists  of  the  campus  and  buildings, 
worth  $75,000;  productive  endowment,  $60,000;  nonproductive  endow- 
ment, $25,000,  and  a  library  of  2,500  volumes. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  existing  departments  18  363.  Those 
in  college  proper  are  classified  as  follows : 


Srators ..... 

Janion 

Sophoniorea 
Frodhmen  .. 
Undaasifled 


Totid 


Collegiate. 


Classical.  Scientific. 


f 


5 

8 

6 

13 


32 


5 

10 
11 
13 


39 


Males. 


6 
10 
12 
19 

6 


53 


Females. 


4 

8 
5 
7 

8 


32 


Total 


1ft 
IB 
IT 

98 
14 


85 


The  scientific  course  differs  from  the  classical  chiefly  in  the  subatitu* 
tion  of  German  for  Greek.  The  freshmen  in  the  classical  course  take 
the  following  studies: 

First  tet-m. — Latin:  Cicero,  second  Philippic,  Pro  Milone;  Latin  composition. 
Greek :  Anabasis,  Books  ii,  iii,  iv ;  s^-ntax.  Mathematics :  Spherical  geometry  and 
algebra.     History :  Myers'  mediteyal  history. 

Second  iei-m, — Latin :  Livy,  Book  xxi ;  prose  composition.  Greek :  Mather's  Herod- 
otns;  prose  composition.  Mathematics:  Loomis  plane  trigonometry  and  mcnsnra- 
tion.     History :  Green's  shorter  history  of  the  English  people ;  topical  study ;  essays. 

Third  femi, — Latin:  Selections  from  Seneca ;  Bender's  Eoman  Literature.  Greek. 
Homer,  Booki;  prose  composition.  History:  English  history  continued.  Engliah 
language,  Earle's  philology  of  the  English  tongue. 

Post-graduate  courses  have  been  arranged  (esi)ecially  in  history  and 
philosophy),  which  lead  to  different  degrees,  the  highest  of  which  is 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

Mrs.  Belle  A.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  this  university,  bears  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  woman  ever  admitted  to  the  bar.  President 
Elliott  led  the  colleges  of  Iowa  in  granting  a  woman  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  1859,  although  he  wiis  then  some  sixteen  years  behind 
Oberlin  College.  Since  1800  Eev.  Dr.  O.  L.  Stafford  has  entered  upon 
the  presidency  of  the  university,  a  new  building  has  been  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $40,000  which  furnishes  an  audience  room  for  1,200  persons, 
and  plans  are  made  for  a  ladies'  dormitory.  The  number  in  attendance 
is  now  400,  and  in  1893 18  have  been  added  to  its  list  of  about  400  gradu- 
ates. 
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in.   SIMPSON  COLLEGE. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  met  in  Indianola  in  I860.  ^  In 
response  to  a  petition  from  the  Methodists  of  the  town,  they  resolved 
^^  that  a  male  and  female  seminary  be  located  in  Indianola,"  provided 
the  citizens  should  erect  and  pay  for  a  school  building  worth  not  less 
than  $3,000.  They  also  appointed  a  board  of  sixteen  trustees,  who  soon 
after  adopted  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  seminary.  They  made 
arrangements  also  for  the  building,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 1, 1861. 

The  moving  spirits  in  the  enterprise  were  Hon.  George  B.  Griffith, 
Hon*  George  W.  Jones,  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Head.  In  a  few  days  a  plat  of 
ground  for  the  campus  was  secured  and  $4,500  were  subscribed  for  the 
building. 

A  school  was  opened  before  the  completion  of  the  building,  in  charge 
of  Principal  E.  W.  Gray,  and  Misses  H.  C.  Cowles  and  S.  A.  Hanford, 
assistants.  The  catalogue  at  the  end  of  the  first  academic  year  showed 
that  there  had  been  40  students  studying  mental  arithmetic;  105,  written 
arithmetic;  70,  geography;  103,  English  grammar;  12,  higher  English; 
48,  algebra ;  16,  physiology ;  17,  Latin.  There  had  been  a  total  enrollment 
of  184.  A  course  of  study  was  then  published  embracing  Greek,  geome- 
try, and  other  branches  deemed  necessary  for  teachers  in  the  best 
schools  or  for  entrance  into  college.* 

Bev.  E.  H.  Winans'  was  principal  from  August,  1861,  to  June,  1863. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  year  he  received  the  special  compliment  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  trustees,  but  the  school  was  so  small  the 
next  year  that  he  resigned.  The  civil  war  had  drawn  young  men  into 
the  army  and  driven  young  women  often  to  the  double  work  of  house 
and  farm. 

At  that  ebb  tide  in  the  history  of  the  school  Prof.  O.  H.  Baker,  of 
Illinois  (with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Baker,  as  assistant),  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  it.  On  their  arrival  in  November,  1863,  the  Bakers 
found  the  lower  part  of  the  two-story  seminary  building  unseated  and 
unused.  They  met  about  20  pupils^  during  the  first  term,  from  whose 
tuition  money  tbey  were  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school  and  enrich 
themselves !  Some  half  dozen  of  these  had  attained  the  mature  age  ot 
14  years ;  the  others  were  more  juvenile.  During  each  succeeding  term 
the  attendance  was  slightly  increased,  but  the  year's  suq)lus  did  not 
quite  warrant  the  publication  of  a  catalogue. 

At  the  next  conference  in  1864  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed 

*In  1861  another  seminary  was  organized  at  Osceola  under  the  care  of  Rev.  H.  B. 
Heacock,  a.  m.  It  was  maintained  two  years^  acquired  no  property,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1863,  when  Mr.  Heacock  withdrew.  Although  near  Indianola  this  school 
was  never  a  serious  rival  of  that,  although  it  may  have  had  some  influence  upon  it. 

2Prof.  Gray  had  loft  his  position  abruptly  and  unceremoniously.     (See  Records  of 
the  Seminary  Tniatcea.) 
'One  of  these  is  now  the  well-known  Judge  3 .  "SV.'B.eii^e^T^^ou. 
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to  Des  Moines  Conference  Seminary.  Tlie  catalogue  of  1864-'66  showed 
132  students  in  attendance,  tauglit  by  five  teachers.  Three  courses  of 
study  also  appeared:  First,  preparatory,  one  year;  second,  scientific, 
three  years  j  third,  classical,  four  years.  The  preparatory  required 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  three  terms  in  Latin  grammar  and  reader, 
one  term  each  in  English  composition,  algebra,  and  physiology.  The 
scientific  course  included  the  same  studies  as  the  classical,  except 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  classical  course  required  three  terms  of 
Csesar,  one  of  Virgil,  and  included  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  analytical  geometry.  The  students  that  year  were  classified  as 
follows:  In  music,  25;  primary,  39;  preparatory  (classical,  14;  scien- 
tific, 49),  63;  first  year  (classical,  12;  scientific,  5),  17;  second  year 
(classical,  5;  scientific,  2),  17. 

In  1805-^66  the  primary  department  was  dropped,  157  academic  stu- 
dents enrolled,  7  teachers  employed,  an  additional  building  contem- 
plated, and  a  soliciting  agent  put  into  the  field.  The  agent  raised 
scarcely  enough  for  his  own  salary,  and  withdrew  without  formal  fare- 
well. The  most  valuable  souvenir  of  his  agency  was  a  walk  from  the 
public  square  to  the  school  building,  and  consisted  of  a  single  row  ot 
slabs  placed  round  side  upwards. 

After  three  years  of  such  remarkable  success  Prof.  Baker  and  wife 
resigned.  They  had  wrought  their  lives  into  the  school  during  those 
years  by  a  sleepless  activity  which  some  teachers  can  well  understand. 
They  escaped  financial  bankruptcy  from  their  united  self-sacrifice  only 
because  Mrs.  Baker^s  service  as  preceptress  and  teacher  of  Latin  and 
French  had  materially  lessened  their  expenditures.  In  such  labor  and 
sacrifice  Simpson  College  took  strongest  root. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Yemon  took  charge  of  the  seminary  in  1866,  and  was  its 
first  salaried  ^  principal.  He  was  a  brilUant  preacher,  though  not  an 
experienced  teacher  or  even  a  college  graduate.  The  trustees  were 
then  ready  to  adopt  the  name  of  college  and  to  do  college  work.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  college  charter,  to  choose  the  name  of 
Ames  for  the  institution  when  thus  enlarged,  and  to  send  a  committee 
to  the  conference  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  advanced  step.  Bishop 
Ames  (the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  honor  by  the  college  title) 
had  forestalled  this  committee  and  had  led  the  conference  to  believe 
that  nothing  higher  than  a  seminary  was  then  needed. 

Spirited  competition  enlivened  President  Vernon's  administration. 
The  Indianola  school  sought  the  undivided  support  of  its  conference, 
but  rivals  arose.  The  Methodists  at  Sidney,  at  Glenwood,  and  at  Des 
.Moines  had  college  aspirations.  A  collegiate  institute  was  opened  at 
Sidney.  It  acquired  but  little  property,  loaded  itself  down  by  the  sale 
of  scholarships,  and  disappeared.  Glenwood  had  invited  Prof.  O.  H. 
Baker,  of  Indianola,  to  take  charge  of  its  institute,  and  was  ur^exsA^-fet. 


Hia  salary  waa  $800,  mucli  less  than  Ike  "had  "bfiioft^x^iW^^^- 
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a  fair  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  conference.  It  had  some  property 
and  the  6npi>ort  of  Methodist  ministers  on  the  slope.  Des  Moines 
offered  little  that  was  visible  or  measurable,  but  argued  for  delay  and 
displayed  the  great  expectations  of  the  capital,  expectations  which  have 
been  largely  realized  already.  Glen  wood,  too,  if  compelled  to  choose 
between  ludianola  and  Des  Moines  as  a  location  for  but  one  seminary 
to  be  6ui)ported  by  the  conference,  was  inclined  to  prefer  Des  Moines. 

Indianola  was  aroused.  She  offered  for  the  one  conference  college 
property  valued  at  $35,000,  an  endowment  fund  of  $25,000,  and  a 
school  which  had  already  won  its  spurs. 

A  compromise  with  Glen  wood  resulted  in  conference  action  appar- 
ently favorable  to  both  Glenwood  and  Indianola,  but  a  little  later 
Indianola  recalled  Prof.  Baker,  and  thcJ  competition  of  Glenwood  sub- 
sided. 

The  college  work  at  Indianola  during  18GG~'67  was  highly  commended, 
and  the  conference  was  ready  in  1807  to  change  the  name  of  the  school 
to  ^'  Simpson  Centenary  College."  Principal  Vernon  was  chosen  its 
first  president,  but  he  resigned  a  few  months  later,  February  29,  1868. 
On  that  day  Eev.  Alexander  Burns,  professor  of  matliematics  in  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University,  was  chosen  i)resident,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  ofBce  until  the  next  college  year.  Prof.  W.  E.  Hamil- 
ton i)erforming  i)residential  duties  during  the  interim. 

President  Burns  began  his  work  at  Indianola  with  the  aid  of  sucli 
men  as  Prof.  O.  H.  Baker  in  the  chair  of  alicient  languages;  Henry  O. 
Douthout  in  mathematics;  Miss  M.  J.  McKeau  in  English  literature; 
Miss  Florence  Winkley  in  music;  Messrs.  L.  B.  Cary  and  B.  H.  Bod- 
ley,  tutors  in  classics,  and  Misses  Clara  Taylor  and  Buth  Hinsbaw, 
and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Brown  and  I.  G.  Ilerron,  assistants  in  the  prepa-ra- 
tory  department.  The  prosperity  reasonably  anticipated  during  his 
presidency  was  but  paiiiially  realized. 

The  annual  totals  of  attendance  during  that  time  were  161,  190,  159, 
101,  23G,  243,  213,  259,  188,  and  186;  the  nine  graduating  classes  nam- 
bered  respectively  6,  3, 13,  6,  7,  5,  G,  13,  8. 

A  law  school  was  organized  in  Des  Moines  and  maintiuned  there  from 
1875  to  1880  which  had  a  nominal  connection  with  Simi)son.  Its  113 
graduates  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hand  of  the  college  presi- 
dent at  Indianola. 

President  Burns  was  a  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  Irishman,  a  fluent 
speaker  and  at  times  eloquent,  and  brought  a  fair,  all-around  scholar- 
ship from  Victoria  College,  Canada.  He  had  remarkable  i>ower  of 
inlluencing  others,  for  his  hope  and  enthusiasm  became  contagious. 
Nevertheless  when  ho  resigned  in  June,  1879,  the  subscription  of  about 
$12,000  made  for  the  endowment  fund  proved  nearly  worthless,  and 
anniial  promises  to  pay  more  than  the  annual  income  had  created  a 
debt  of  $25,000. 
Tbe  ides  of  March  for  the  college  seemed.  \^\iv\iNe>  com^.  ^jeavoval  to 
I>es  Moines  was  again  agitated.    One  tVivng  v\\owc.^Te^'^w\fc^V\^ftal\.^^- 
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sammatioii — the  endowment  bad  been  given  for  tbe  college  at  Indlan- 
ob>,  and,  much  of  it,  for  the  college  only  at  Indianola. 

It  was  believed  that  only  one  earthly  power  conld  reinstate  Simpson 
College  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that  power  was  Rev.  T.  S. 
Berry,  a  rare  scholar  and  an  attractive  spealver.  He  accepted  the 
presidency,  received  heartiest  cooperation,  and  yet  the  attendance  ran 
down  to  55  in  college  and  78  in  the  preparatory  department  in  1870. 
In  1880  the  entire  attendance  declined  to  IIG,  and  the  college  lost  its 
president  by  death. 

The  vacancy  was  soon  filled  by  Kev.  E.  L.  Parks,  a  gradnate  of  North- 
western University  and  a  good  financier.  A  gronp  of  working,  self- 
reliant  assistants  joined  him  in  carrying  the  college  bnrden,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  of  six  years  the  entire  debt  was  paid  off,  the  annual 
attendance  rose  to  301,  and  the  teaching  facilities  were  noticeably  im- 
proved. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Hamilton  next  became  the  efficient  leader  of  the  college 
in  which  he  had  long  been  an  invaluable  adjutant.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1880  by  Kev.  Edmund  M.  Holmes,  a  Simpson  alumnus  of  1880  and 
professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  there  after  1885. 

An  effort  to  secure  a  new  science  hall  was  commenced  in  President 
Hamilton's  administration,  and  in  eighteen  months  Eev.  Fletcher 
Brown,  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  its  vice-president,  raised  825,000 
and  completed  the  four-story  building,  with  its  printing  ofSce,  library 
room,  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  art  gallery,  and  several  recita- 
tion and  music  rooms.  That  done,  Mr.  Brown  turned  to  another 
$25,000  college  enterprise,  and  completed  it  January  1, 1891,  by  build- 
ing and  equipping  the  "ladies'  hall." 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  efght  full  professorships,  and  is  one  of 
five  departments,  the  others  being  normal,  commercial,  music  and  art. 

The  four  literary  societies  are  doing  a  litei'ary  and  rhetorical  work 
highly  valued  by  students  and  the  faculty. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  have  graduated  from  the  collegiate 
department,  and  about  5,000  different  students  have  attended  the  col- 
lege. Among  its  alumni  Eev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Bodlcy,  president  of  Lucknow 
Christian  College,  has  won  reputation  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  Miss 
Joanna  Baker,  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Simpson,  as  a  student 
and  teacher  of  Greek.  Others,  also,  have  acquired  distinction  as  mis- 
sionaries, ministers,  professors,  lawyers,  legislators,  authors,  journal- 
ists, and  in  most  honorable  avocations. 

The  college  classes  in  1889-'90  consisted  of  28  freshmen,  18  sopho- 
mores, 9  juniors,  and  12  seniors.  But  little  addition  has  been  made 
recently  to  the  endowment;  the  next  great  eSort  will  be  to  enlarge  that 
fund. 

JlXDIJOGItAPnT. 
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IV.   THE  UNIVEBEITY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Iowa  has  just  now  ^ 
been  opened  at  Morning  Side,  an  attractive  suburb  of  Sioux  City.  If 
a  line  should  be  drawn  connecting  the  northeast  and  southwest  comers 
of  the  State  it  would  be  but  a  very  little  east  of  Luther  College  at  the 
north  end  and  Tabor  College  at  the  south.  With  these  exceptions  the 
Universityof  the  Northwest  is  the  only  institution  for  higher  education 
in  that  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  erection  of  this  new  university  may  seem  to  some  to  be  mistake 
number  five  for  the  Methodists,  for  it  is  "  under  the  general  auspices  ^  of 
that  church.  Its  founders  are  Revs.  Wilmot  Whitfield,  D.  D.,  Lra  N.  Par- 
dee, Robert  C.  Glass,  William  Whitfield,  and  Messrs.  E.  0.  PeterSi  A. 
S.  Garretson,  James  A.  Jackson,  Edward  Todd,  J.  F.  Hopkins,  G;eorge 
Eisentraut,  Alexander  Elliott,  and  Edward  Haakinson. 

The  university  starts  out  with  property  in  hand  valued  at  nearly 
$450,000,  a  sum  twice  as  large  as  was  realized  from  the  national  endow- 
ment of  the  State  University,  and  many  times  as  much  as  any  similar 
institution  in  the  State  had  in  sight  at  first.  Only  one  other  college 
can  claim  that  amount  even  yet. 

The  departments  already  opened  are  the  commercial,  preparatory, 
college  of  liberal  arts,  didactics,  law,  medicine,  music  and  art. 

The  college  of  technology,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  is  the  only 
university  building  in  use  at  present.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  is  ris- 
ing through  its  first  story,  and  $30,000  have  been  expended  upon  it. 

The  chief  officials  of  the  general  faculty  are:  Rev.  Wilmot  White- 
field,  D.  D.,  chancellor;  Rev.  R.  C.  Glass,  A.  M.,  dean  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  F.H.  Hard- 
ing, B.  s.,  B.  D.,  dean  of  the  college  of  commerce  and  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy;  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  A.  M.,  dean  of  the  college  of  didactics; 
Edwin  J.  Stason,  LL.  B.,  secretary  of  the  law  department;  Mrs.  Emilie 
Mallory,  director  of  the  conservatory  of  music;  William  Jepson,  M.  D., 
secretary  of  the  medical  faculty. 

The  history  of  the  university  is  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of 
prophecy,  nevertheless;  if  the  beginning  is  half  of  the  whole,  its  ftitore 
is  not  uncertain. 

V.   UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  origin  of  this  university  is  attributed  to  the  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Robertson  and  Robert  Alexander.  They  com- 
menced a  movement  as  early  as  1854  to  secure  a  seminary  in  Fayette. 
They  were  so  far  successful  that  one  was  opened  there  in  1857  in  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  Rev.  William  H.  Poor 
was  its  first  principal,  and  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee  succeeded  him, 
holding  the  position  from  1857  to  18G0. 

■  ■  ^1— ■— ^^— ^^M» 

» 1890. 
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That  school  became  the  Upper  Iowa  University  in  1858,  and  was  duly 
chartered  in  1860.  Rev.  William  Brush,  D.  D.,  was  its  president  from 
1860-^69;  Rev.  Charles  N.  Stovers,  A.  M.,  1869-70;  Byron  W.  McLain, 
PH.  D.,  1870-'72;  Rev.  Rhoderic  Norton,  A.  m.,  1872~'73. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  took  charge  of  the  institution  in 
1873  and  has  remained  at  its  head  ever  since.  A  Canadian  by  birth, 
an  American  in  sympathy,  and  classical  by  education,  he  became  the 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Northern  Indiana  College  at  the  age 
of  24.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1871  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Upper  Iowa  University  at  the  age  of  30. 
Since  then  the  university  buildings  have  increased  from  one  to  three, 
and  its  work  is  now  done  in  commercial,  art,  music,  normal,  prepara- 
tory,  and  collegiate  departments.  It  has  about  4,ck)0  volumes  in  its 
library,  its  real  estate  is  worth  about  $60,000,  and  its  productive  funds 
are  less  than  $16,000,  and  this  for  the  education  of  over  half  a  thousand^ 
students. 

If  upper  Iowa  has  a  hunger  for  gold  let  no  modern  Horace  pronounce 
it  accursed.    It  has  heroic  perseverance,  and  '4t"  is  President  BisselL 

The  coUegiates  of  1889-'90  were  classified  as  follows  : 


FVMhmen 

Sophomores 

Jnnion 

Seniors ^ 


Classical. 


5 
3 
6 
0 


Latin 
science. 


11 
6 
5 
3 


Sciontiflc.  Literary. 


44 

15 

7 

11 


2 
5 
2 
8 


TotiO. 


If 

17 


The  following  are  the  studies  in  the  freshman  year : 

CLASSICAL  COUKSR. 

FalL — Latin,  Cicero  De  Senectate  et  Be  Amicitia;  Greek,  Anabasis,  Composition; 
Mathematics,  Geometry,  Went  worths 

Winter, — Latin,  Horace,  Odes ;  Greek,  Anabasis,  Composition ;  Mathematics,  Geom- 
etry, Wont  worth. 

Spring, — Latin,  Horace,  Satires;  Greek,  Herodotns;  Mathematics,  University 
Algebra. 

LATIN   SCIENTIFIC. 

Fall, — Latin,  Cicero  De  Senectute  et  De  Amicitia ;  German,  Schiller ,  Mathematics, 
Geometry,  Went  worth. 

Winter, — ^Latiu,  Horace,  Odes;  German,  Lessin^;  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Went- 
worth. 

Spring, — Latin,  Horace,  Satires;  German,  GoDthe;  Mathematics,  University  Alge- 
bra. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Fall, — Literature,  American  Classics;  German,  Schiller;  Mathematics,  Geometry, 
Wentworth. 

Winter. — ^Literature,  English  Classics ;  German,  Lessiug ;  MathemaXv^^,  Q.^<s<a^^\s.'^  ^ 
Wentworth. 


'Ite  nambeiiB  have  risen  from  246  to  540  duxmg  t\i^\o*X  %kVx.  ^'saai't^, 
3065  lA 11 
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Spring. — Literatara^  English  Claisict;  GermuD,  GcBthe;  Matbeui»Ucs,  llBireimil^ 
Algebra. 

LITERARY. 

Fall. — ^Literatare,  Amerieui  Classics;  German  or  Mnsic;  Mathematics^  GeomMtj, 
Wentworth. 

Winter. — ^Literature,  English  Classics;  German  or  Music;  MathematicB,  Geometry, 
Wentworth. 

JSprinff. — Literature,  English  Claasicii;  German  or  Mosie;  Mathematics,  ITniTaraity 
Algebra. 

A  x)08t-gradaate  coarse  in  history,  x>olitical  and  social  science,  l««d- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  has  been  arranged. 

Presbyterian. 

I.   cos   COLLEGB. 

Prom  its  earliest  days  Cedar  Bapids  has  had  the  good  fortune  which 
liberal-minded  friends  of  higher  education  always  bring  to  a  community. 

Coe  College  traces  its  moral  and  historic  origin  back  about  forty 
years  to  a  school  opened  in  his  own  house  by  Eev.  Williston  Jones  in 
1851.  Cedar  Eapids  Collegiate  Institute  was  organized  soon  after  with 
the  support  of  such  business  men  as  George  Green,  Sampson  C.  Bever, 
S.  D.  Carpenter,  John  F.  Ely,  and  others.  In  1853  Dauiel  Coe,  of 
Greene  County,  K.  Y.,  made  a  conditional  pledge  of  $1,500  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  Presbyterians  for  evangelical  education 
in  the  West.  About  that  time  lands  bequeathed  by  Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
of  BufiTalo,  K.  Y.,  had  an  influence  in  changing  the  name  of  the  school 
to  Parsons  Seminary.  Hoi)e  for  aid  from  the  Parsons  bequest  event- 
ually declined  and  the  Coe  gift  was  of  manifest  service.  The  school 
then  became  Coe  Collegiate  Institute,  and  finally,  in  1881,  Coe  College. 

The  endowment  of  the  college  has  come  chiefly  from  the  Coe  donation 
of  land,  and  amounts  to  about  $80,000,  with  a  portion  of  the  land  worth 
$50,000  unsold.  A  Sinclair  memorial  fund  of  $20,000  created  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  Thomas  M.  Sinclair  awaits  the  erection  of  a  library 
building  or  a  chapel. 

The  campus  of  10  acres  has  two  buildings  upon  it;  the  one  120  feet 
by  40  feet  and  four  stories  high  is  for  general  college  puriK)ses;  the 
other,  Williston  Hall,  is  a  home  for  young  ladies. 

The  college  consists  of  the  preparatory  department,  the  special  course 
department,  and  the  collegiate,  which  includes  classical,  Latin  scientific, 
and  general  scientific  courses.  Students  who  complete  the  cla^ssical 
course  (which  is  substantially  the  common  one)  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  In  the  Latin  scientific  they  omit  the  Greek  of  the 
classical  course,  and  carry  other  studies  farther  than  in  that  course 
and  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  on  completing  it.  The 
general  scientific  course  contains  French  and  German  in  place  of  the 
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ciaasical  Latm  and  Greek^  a&d  the  gradttatea  frDm  it  recmve  Hbe  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science.  A  liberal  choice  of  electives  is  offered  after  tk» 
sophomore  year. 

Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in  orator^-,  the  classics^  physical 
seicsce,  botany,  Eoglisl^.  and  in  martkeniaticsv  The  college  giTea  free 
tnitioQ  to  the  student  who  eot&res  with  the  highest  honors  hcask  anj 
aeademy  or  Mgh  school  in  Ihe  Btate,  if  his  stndies  there  hare  fittecl 
hrm  to  enter  the  freshman  class. 

The  college  laboratory,  library^  and  mnseum  are  fairly  well  supplied 
and  the  large  MaAoaie  library,  reading  room,  luid  museum,  in  charge 
of  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  have  been  opened  to  college  students. 

A  winter  course  of  lectm^ea  on  current  topics  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  college  has  become  a  noteworthy  feature* 

There  arc  now  (1890-^91)  4  juniors  in  the  college,  8  sophomores,  and 
19  freshmen.  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  D.  D.,  was  ite  first  i>resident,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1887  by  Rev.  James  Marshall,  D.  D.  President  Mar- 
shall occupies  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  sciences;  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Condit,  A.  M.,  of  ancient  languages  and  literature;  Seth  E.Meek,M.  s., 
of  natural  sciences;  Clinton  O.  Bates,  A.  B.,  of  physical  sciences  and 
higher  mathematics;  Miss  E.  Belle  Stewart,  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
in  the  preparatory  department;  Miss  Mitzi  Leeb,  of  modern  languagea 
and  literature,  and  Miss  Alice  King,  lady  principal,  teaches  English 
literature  and  history. 

B1BLIOCUL4PHY. 
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II.   LENOX  COULXGS: 


L^iox  College,  at  Hopkinton^  is  tiie  oldest  Presbyterian  college  in 
Iowa;  was  chartered  as  Bo  wen  Collegiate  Institute  in  18o6,  rechristened 
a&  Lenox  Collegiate  Institute  in  18G4,  in  honcn*  of  James  Lenox,  a  lib^al 
friend  of  the  school,  and  in  1884  assumed  its  present  name.  Messrs. 
EL  A.  Carter  and  Leroy  Jackson  led  in  laying  its  foundations.  A  sub- 
stantial two-story  brick  building  was  so  fivr  completed  for  its  use  that 
the  sehool  was  opened  in  it  in' 1859,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  College 
permitted  Prof.  Jerome  Allen  to  become  the  principal  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. His  first  assistants  were  Mr.  Orman  E.  Taylor  from  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  New  IIami>shire,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Cooley  from  Clavcr- 
ack  College,  New  York. 

Over  100  students  entered  the  Urst  year  and  studied  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  branches.  The  standard  of  the  school  was  high. 
Nevertheless  a  class  was  read^"  at  the  end  of  one  year,  to  take  up  c(^ 
lege  work.  The  expenses  were  adapted  to  the  hard  times  following 
1857.    The  circular  for  the  second  year  announced  that  '^  the  total  ex- 
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pense  for  board,  room,  fuel,  lights,  washing  and  tuition  will  not  exceed 

$100  a  year." 

• 

It  became  evident  to  the  friends  of  the  school  at  this  tinio  that  in  order  to  provide 
for  its  permanency  and  secure  an  endowment,  some  religious  body  should  assume  its 
supervision.  After  considerable  discussion,  which  was  attended  with  not  a  little 
personal  feeling,  the  Synod  of  Iowa  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  O.  S.,  accepted 
this  care  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  nine  members,  but  it  was 
not  until  1864  that  the  legal  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  synod.  During 
tlie  year  1861  William  G.  Hammond,  ll.  d.,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond afterward  became  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  Iowa  Univer- 
sity, and  is  now  holding  the  same  position  iu  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. ^ 

The  civil  war,  and  especially  the  call  for  enlistments  for  a  hundred 
days,  dei>leted  the  college.  Its  president,  Eev.  J.  M.  McKean,  entered 
the  Army  in  1864  as  captain  of  a  company  in  which  all  but  four  of  the 
college  students  enlisted.  A  monument  on  the  campus  records  his 
death  in  the  service,  also  that  of  46  of  his  students.  From  this  college 
92  went  into  the  war,  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  from  any  other 
school  in  the  State,  and  the  college  certainly  suffered  the  largest  pro- 
portionate loss  by  deaths. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  rose  before  the  war  to  120  dur- 
ing a  single  term,  and  has  been  as  much  as  200  a  year  at  times  since 
then. 

Lenox  did  not  claim  full  college  rank  at  the  first.  As  late  as  1873 
its  revised  articles  of  incorporation  provided  only  that  its  grade  of 
instruction  should  be  high  enough  to  prepare  students  for  the  sopho- 
more class  in  the  best  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  second 
year  in  the  best  ladies'  seminaries.  Since  then  the  curriculum  has  been 
revised  and  extended,  and  made  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  average  college  of  the  State. 

The  college  is  not  very  strong  in  numbers  or  iu  financial  resources. 
Its  proximity  to  rival  institutions  is  not  helpful  to  the  coUege  at  Hop- 
kinton.  It  enrolled  137  in  ISSO-W,  of  whom  80  were  in  college  proper. 
It  has  had  the  service  of  teachers  who  stand  IRrst  in  much  larger  insti- 
tutions in  Iowa  and  beyond  it.  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  ph.  d.,  its  first 
presiding  officer,  and  now  a  i)rofessor  in  the  University  of  iN'ew  York 
City,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Hammond,  of  Washington  University,  have 
been  named  already.  Two  of  its  former  professors,  Samuel  Calvin,  A. 
M.,  and  Thomas  H.  McBride,  A.  M.,  have  been  honored  members  of  the 
collegiate  faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  one  since  1873, 
the  other  since  1878.  They  served  the  smaller  college  as  successfiilly 
as  they  have  since  served  the  university. 

The  college  campus  and  building  are  worth  $15,500,  and  its  produc- 
tive endowment  is  about  the  same  amount.  The  alumni  and  former 
students  have  undertaken  to  provide  a  ladies'  boarding  hall,  and  the 
building  is  near  completion. 

'MS.  letter  of  Prof.  JeTom©  KWen. 
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III.  PARSON'S  COLLEGE. 

Lewis  B.  Parsons,  sr.,  was  bora  at  Williainstown,  Mass.,  in  1798,  and 
was  a  son  of  Oapt.  Charles  Parsons,  an  officer  in  the  Bevolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Parsons  made  large  investments  in  Government  lands  in 
Iowa,  and  at  his  death  in  1855  left  a  portion  of  them  for  the  foundation 
of  a  Presbyterian  college.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will : 

Having  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  for  the  usefulness,  prosperity,  and  happmess 
of  children,  a  good,  moral,  and  intellectual  or  bnsiness  education,  with  moderate 
means,  was  far  better  than  large,  unlimited  wealth,  *  •  *  and  having  long  been 
convinced  that  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  the  permanence  of  its  institutions 
the  progress  of  our  divine  religion,  and  an  enlightened  Christianity,  greatly  depend 
upon  the  general  diffusion  of  education  under  correct  moral  and  religious  influence, 
and  having,  during  my  lifetime,  used,  to  some  small  extent,  the  means  given  me  by 
my  Creator  in  accordaoce  with  these  convictions,  and  being  desirous  of  still  endow- 
ing objects  so  worthy  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  I  do  therefore  *  *  *  give  and 
bequeath  the  residue  of  my  estate  *  *  *  to  my  said  executors  and  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  in  trust,  to  be  by  them  used  and  expended  in  forwarding  and 
endowing  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  wishes  of  the  testator  were  complied  with  sympathetically  by 
his  sons,  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  jr.,  Charles  Parsons,  and  George  Par- 
sons. They  canvassed  the  question  of  location  long  and  cautiously. 
Several  towns  entered  into  an  earnest  competition  to  secure  the  college. 
Fairfield  was  one  of  these.  It  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  site,  a  supe- 
rior community,  and  an  honorable  educational  history.  A  branch  of 
the  State  University  had  been  located  there  as  early  as  1849,  had  long 
been  aided  in  its  educational  progress  by  such  men  as  Hon.  Christian 
W.  Slagle,  and  it  was  then  the  home  of  such  a  college  friend  as  Senator 
James  F.  Wilson.  The  citizens  of  the  town  invited  it  with  pledges  of 
over  $20,000.  They  secured  it  in  1876.  Classes  were  organized  imme- 
diately. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1880.  In  1889-'90  there  were  194  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  representing  six  different  States.  There  were  24 
in  the  musical  department,  69  in  the  preparatory,  and  115  in  the  col- 
legiate. The  latter  were  classified  as  seniors,  16;  juniors,  11;  sopho- 
mores, 33 'y  and  freshmen,  66;  and  also  as  classicals,  69;  scientifics,  46; 
and  partial  course  students,  10. 

The  preparatory  course  extends  through  three  years.  Candidates 
for  either  the  classical  or  the  scientific  course  in  college  must  take 
Latin  during  the  three  years,  geometry  two  terms,  and  algebra  to 
quadratics,  while  two  years  also  of  Greek  are  required  of  the  classicals.  . 
Scientiflcs  take  a  larger  number  of  elementary  sciences  in  place  of  the 
Greek. 

In  college,  electi ves  appear  in  the  sophomore  year.   Amon  g  the  required 
studies  are  two  years  of  Latin,  eight  terms  (eight-thirds  of  a  year)  of 
physical  science,  four  each  of  natural  and  mathematical^ tto^^^l\s^^3«^^ai^^ 
and  two  of  political  science  for  either  a  'bac\ie\oit  oi  «t\i'9»  ort  ^\i^Ox'^<st 
of  sciences  degree.    The  classicals  must  take  Qfxefek.  \,^  o  ^«ajt«*  V:«vM5a.  >2Bfc 
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option  of  another)^  and  dulling  tkat  time  the  scientiflcs  study  German. 
Provision  is  made  for  other  studies  also,  and  among  them  for  five  terms 
of  Freiteh.  The  first  enlargeiaent  of  the  cfiiurses  seems  likely  to  be  in 
tlie  direetioii  of  history  and  Engiisli  literature. 

T^  elassleal  freshmen  take  the  following  studies  dmring  their  first 
term:  Bfbfieal  instntetion — Old  Testament  history,  1  hour  a  week; 
English — rhetoric,  2  hours  a  week ;  Latin — Livy,  Boman  history,  4  honra 
a  week ;  Greek — ^Ly3ias,Hoiiier^  history^  4  hears  a  week  *  ssatfaematiea — 
higher  algebra,  5  hours  a  week. 

At  present  a  graduate  of  Parsoaa  College,  of  three  years'  standing^ 
eogaged  in  seientifie,  literary^  or  profcssioaal  porsmits,  is  eotitled  upon 
application  to  receive  the  appropriate  second  dejpree.  The  secoml 
degree  and  the  college  dLx>loma  may  be  secured  by  a  graduate  (of  three 
years'  standing)  of  Parsons  College,  or  ot*  any  other  college  of  equal 
grade,  who  satisfactorily  completes  any  four  lines  of  post-graduate 
study  as  prescribed,  in  andeat  languages,  modern  languages^  literature 
and  history,  mental  and  moral  sciences^  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  in  political  and  social  science.  The  diploma  is  granted 
on  tiie  further  conditions  that  a  graduate  of  Parsons  pays  five  dollars, 
and  a  graduate  of  any  other  college  pays  fifteen  dollars,  when  he  com- 
mences his  post-graduate  study,  and  that  the  final  examination  shaB 
Hot  be  given  in  less  than  two  years  after  that  time.  A  thesis  is  to  be 
sabButted  as  a  part  of  the  examination  in  most  lines  of  study. 

The  following  are  given  as  specimens  of  these  post-graduate  coBrsear 

Ancient  lunguages. — Yirgil,  fifth  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  DeNatura 
Deorum;  Horace,  Three  .Epistles  and  Three  Satires;  Lucretius,  De 
Rerum  Natura,  first  and  second  books;  Thesis — The  Philosophies  of  the 
Bomans  as  Taught  by  the  IHfferent  Schools.  Herodotus,  chapters  TU 
andviH;  ^sehylus,  The  Persians;  Curtius's  Greece,  Books  n  and 
in;  Grote,  chai^ters  xxx-xlyi;  Thesis,  subject  to  be  assigned. 

Matkematies* — Analytical  geometry,,  Wentworth.  Surveying,  calcu- 
lus, difFerential  and  integral,  Wentworth.  Comte's  Philosophy  of 
Mathematics. 

THK  ENDOWMENT,    KTG. 

The  endowment  consists  of  some  $36,500  from  the  Parsons  bequest, 
abont  $40,000  from  Gten.  L.  B.  Parsons,  jr.,  and  gifts  and  pledges  from 
others,  making  the  total  about  $12d,000. 

Ten  $500  scolarships  have  been  cudowe<l  in  full  or  in  part,  and  twe 
legacy  bonds  of  $2,000  each  have  been  executed  to  endow  still  others. 

The  members  oi  the  collegiate  feculty  in  present  service  are :  Rev. 
Ambrose  G.  Smith,  D.  i>.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
sciences;  R.  A.  Hnrkness,  FH.  i>.,  professor  of  Latin;  Rev.  Hervey  B. 
Knight,  M.  A.,  mathematics;  W.  J.  Seelye,  M.  A., Greek;  A.  H.  Conrad, 
Jf«  B,^  natural  sciences;  J,  E,  Williamson,  m.  a.,  x>hy8tcal  seiencee  and 
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matliematics;  W.  A.  Wirtz,  b.  a.,  instructor  in  modern  languages;  J. 
y.  Bean,  M.  B.,  lecturer  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  Bev.  J. 
F.  Magill,  B.  D.y  instructor  iu  biblical  history  and  evidences. 

^  United  Brethren. 

WEtSTERN   COLLEGE. 

Western  College  was  originated  by  an  annual  conference  of  the 
church  of  United  Brethren  at  Muscatine  in  1855,  and  was  designed  to 
be  the  one  college  of  that  body  in  the  Northwest.  A  donation  of  $G,000 
determined  its  immediate  location  on  the  prairie  8  miles  south  of  Cedar 
Bapids,  where  it  was  opened  in  1856. 

While  there  its  presidents  were:  Solomon  Weaver,  1856-'64;  Rev. 
William  Davis,  1864-^65;  M.  W.  Bartlett,  1865-^06;  Homer  E.  Page, 
18«G-'G7;  E.  C.  Ebersole^  1867-'C8;  and  Be  v.  E.  B.  Kephart,  beginning 
iu  1868.  In  1875-'76  there  were  37  students  iu  the  college  pmper  and 
182  m  its  preparatory  and  commercial  departments. 

In  18S0  railroads  were  near  Western,  but  not  likely  to  be  nearer  than 
3  miles.  The  college  was  in  a  district  still  rural,  in  the  vicinity  of 
comx)etitive  institutions  which  were  more  easily  accessible  and  better 
endowed.  Even  President  (now  Bishop)  Kephart,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  scholarly  men  iu  the  denomination,  could  not  mate- 
rially increase  its  endowment  while  at  that  point  or  overcome  the 
general  embarrassment  from  the  location.  The  college  was  removed  to 
Toledo  in  1881,  when  ex-Senator  Kephart  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Western  for  the  bishopric  of  the  United  Brethren. 

William  M.  Beardshear  accepted  the  i)rcsidency  in  1881  and  held  it 
till  1889,  when  19  professors  and  instructors  in  the  college  were  teach- 
ing d02  students.  A  Christmas  fire  destroyed  the  main  building  and 
its  contents  in  1889.  Its  very  i)rompt  restoration  by  the  liberality  of 
the  friends  of  the  college,  and  especially  of  those  in  Toledo,  made  1890 
memorable. 

The  catalogue  of  1889-'90  contains  the  names  of  375  students  in  the 
five  literary,  business,  and  art  departments  of  the  college.  Of  these, 
19  are  college  seniors,  10  juniors,  19  sophomores,  and  19  freshmen. 

Ten  courses  of  study  are  offered,  including  a  preparatory  course  of 
three  years,  classical,  scientific,  philosophical,  literary,  and  normal 
courses  of  four  years  each,  and  a  post-graduate  course  of  three  years. 
The  preparatory  course  covers  a  i>ortion  of  the  literary  and  normal 
courses. 

The  freshman  year  iu  the  classical  course  is  devoted  to  Greek  (Ana- 
basis, Herodotus,  and  the  Iliad),  Latin  (Livy,  Horace,  and  Quintilian), 
mathematics  (algebra  completed,  geometry  of  space,  trigonometry,  and 
surveying),  rhetoric,  and  inductive  Bible  studies.  The  philosophical 
course  substitutes  German  or  French  for  the  Greek  of  the  clasaicAL 
course,  and  includes  more  philosophy  thaa  tVie  «ie\e>Ti\A&&  ^^n^occo^^ 
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Special  courses  of  reading  (additional  to  the  courses  of  study)  are  of- 
fered. Students  who  maintain  an  average  grade  of  90  per  cent  in  their 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  these  courses  of  reading,  will 
receive  special  recognition  by  having  inserted  cum  laude  in  their  diplo- 
mas. • 

The  library  contains  about  3,000  volumes.  The  productive  endow- 
ment is  now  $66,000,  yet  $85,000  have  been  added  to  the  general  en- 
dowment fund.  The  growth  of  the  college  is  demanding  increasing 
funds,  while  a  debt  is  causing  some  anxiety. 

The  following-named  i)ersons  constitute  the  faculty  of  181KM91 :  J.  S. 
Mills,  A.  M.,  PH.  D.,  i)resident,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science; 
A.  M.  Beal,  A.  m.,  vice-president,  Tama  County,  professor  of  natural 
science;  H.  W.  Ward,  B.  A.,  professor  of  ancient  language  and  litera- 
ture; B.  M.  Long,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  history; 
W.  H.  Reese,  ph.  m.,  professor  of  pedagogy  and  principal  normal  de- 
partment; E.  F.  Warren,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics;  E.  B.  Kep- 
hart,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  (bishop  U.  B.  Church),  lecturer  on  Christian  evi- 
dences; Hon.  L.  G.  Kinne,  ll.  d.,  lecturer  on  elementary  and  criminal 
law  and  the  law  of  real  property;  Hon.  E.  C.  Ebersole,  A.  M.,  lecturer 
on  constitutional  law;  E.  R.  Smith,  B.  s.,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  hygiene;  J.  A.  Ward,  B.  s.,  director  of  the  business  depcrtment 
and  professor  of  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law;  J.  M.  Eppstein, 
director  of  conservatory  and  professor  of  music;  Miss  Ella  Mobley,  in- 
structor in  drawing  and  painting;  L.  F.  Loos,  instructor  in  German; 
Miss  Luella  Pickett,  instructor  in  shorthand  and  typewriting;  E.  P. 
Warren,  M.  s.,  librarian;  A.  M.  Bea],  A.  M.,  curator  of  the  cabinet;  H. 
W.  Ward,  B.  A.,  secretary. 

Undenominational., 
amity  college. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Haskins  in  the  early  part  of  1853  completed  the  plan 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Amity  College.  He  proposed  that 
a  company  should  purchase  a  tract  of  Government  land  and  settle  on 
it  as  "  a  colony  of  Christian  reformers,'^  and  that  they  should  found  a 
college  where  both  sexes  should  be  educated,  manual  labor  should  be 
encouraged,  and  all  reformatory  (especially  antislavery)  principles 
should  be  inculcated. 

From  April,  1854,  to  November,  1855,  committees  explored  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  then  located  the  colony  and  the  college  at 
what  is  now  called  College  Springs,  in  Page  County. 

In  1860  the  college  owned  over  6,000  acres  of  land,  a  one-story  firame 
building  22  feet  by  28,  and  an  unfinished  two-story  brick  building  40 
feet  by  50.  The  first  class  in  the  "academic  department"  was  organ- 
ized in  1857,  but  all  that  was  academic  soon  disappeared  in  the  common 
school  of  the  place.    Efforts  to  develop  "  college"  life  abounded  in 
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failures  until  the  college  was  incorporated,  in  1871,  and  indeed  until 
Eev.  A.  T.  McDill,  a  graduate  of  Monmouth  College,  took  charge  of 
the  struggling  school  in  1872.  The  advent  in  1873  of  Prof.  Adam 
Grimes^  a  former  student  of  Iowa  College  and  a  specialist  in  mathe- 
matics, is  noted  as  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  institution. 
During  the  five  years  of  Mr.  McDilFs  presidency  the  attendance  is  said 
to  have  increased  greatly  (though  the  highest  number  of  students  in 
any  one  year  was  106),  the  "interest-bearing  credits"  rose  to  $22,000, 
and  the  unsold  college  lands  were  valued  at  $18,000. 

The  best  building  on  the  campus  was  erected  in  1883  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  is  well  furnished,  and  heated  by  steam.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  are  now  worth  $30,000  and  the  productive  endowment  is 
$42,«500,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  added  during  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Kennedy.  The  number  of  students  in  its 
commercial,  music,  art,  normal,  scientific,  and  classical  departments 
^  as  319  in  1889-'90.  Of  these  those  enrolled  in  the  college  classes 
^ere  as  follows: 


Seniors 

Janion  — 
Sophomorea 
Freshmen.. 

Total. 


1 

ClaHAical. 

Scieiitific. 

1 

5 
2 
2 

5 
28 

10 

39 

Normal. 


23 


23 


The  studies  for  the  classical  freshmen  arc : 

First  term, — Cicero*8  OratioDS  (4  books),  Anabasis  (6  weeks),  Memorabilia  (6 
weeks),  Practical  Ethics  (Janet),  piano  trigonometry  (4),  history  of  England  (3). 

Second  term, — Horace's  Odes  and  Satires,  Memorabilia,  spherical  trigonometry  and 
Bnrveying,  general  history  (Greece  and  Rome),  (4). 

Third  term, — Horace's  Satires  and  Art  of  Poetry  (3),  Homer  (Keep's  Hiad,  books 
1-2),  analytical  geometry,  general  history  (medisRyal  and  modern),  (4) ;  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  composition,  aud  reading  at  sight  during  the  year.  Uhctoricals  each 
term. 

The  scientific  course  in  college  requires  the  same  time  as  the  classical, 
but  one  year  less  in  preparation. 
The  fourth  year  (senior)  normals  take  the  following  studies: 

Plane  trigonometry,  chemistry,  political  economy,  Engliuh  literature  (American 
authors),  chemistry,  laboratory  work,  spherical  trigonometry  and  surveying,  logic, 
English  literature  (English  authors),  astronomy,  evidences  of  Christianity,  English 
literature  (English  authors),  review  of  primary  studies. 

Students  who  complete  the  normal  course  with  a  general  average  for 
each  term  of  not  less  than  8,  and  who  sustain  a  good  moral  character, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  normal  diploma,  and  with  the  addition  of  six  terms 
in  Latin  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics. 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  Kev.  T,  J,  Kennedy,  D.  d.,  F.  S.  SC, 
president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  Latin;  S«  B« 
Maxwell^  M.  s.,  professor  of  the  natural  acieuce^  ^iSi^  exsct^Xfirt  ^1  '<5s^ 
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moseuni;  Ernest  B.  Skiuner,  A.  b.,  prores8or  of  matbematicfi  and  politi- 
cal science;  L.  A.  Sahlstronj,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Greek  and  modern 
laiigu«iges;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Coe  Skinner,  fh.  m.y  professor  of  English 
literature  and  didactics;  Miss  Hallie  Patrick,  B.  mv^.,  iustmctor  in 
preparatory  studies;  Miss  Jennie  Littell,  instructor  in  painting  aud 
draw  lug ;  Miss  Hallie  Patrick,  B.  mus.,  professor  of  instrumental  music, 
piauo  aud  organ;  O.  J.  Penrose,  M,  AOOTS.,  principal  of  Amity  Com- 
mercial College  and  professor  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  and 
business  practice;  Mrs.  O.  J,  Penrose,  instructor  in  elocution,  type- 
writing, and  sliortUand;  Miss  Damaris  Wright,  instructor  in  vocal  and 
orchciitrtd  music. 

Amitonian  Academy,  at  Greenwood,  Mo.,  is  practically  a  second  pre- 
paratory department  of  Amity  College,  and  is  in  the  care  of  F.  W. 
Duulap,  B.  s.  It  occupies  what  was  formerly  called  Lincoln  College, 
and  enrolled  39  students  last  year. 

The  history  of  Amity  College  will  bo  found  in  its  catalogues  and  in 
the  history  of  Page  County. 


Chapter  X. 

NECROLOGY. 

Icnra  jnoneers  bad  a  passion  for  edueatkm.  It  emlxraeed  er^ery tlung 
from  tlie  alphabet  to  tlie  summit  of  tlie  iiniv«»ity.  Their  saccessors  in 
tte  State  have  been  like  th^n.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  Iowa  has 
anlfered  frem  the  efforts  to  create  a  college  in  eyery  town  of  any  size*^ 
It  i»  true  that  men  influenced  by  local  or  larger  ambrtions  have  sacri- 
ficed treaanre  with  and  without  x)ermanent  visible  results ;  nev^theless 
Iowa  has  gained  rather  than  lost  by  these  sacrifices.  These  college 
deaths  have  not  been  cessations  of  educational  life.    Here,  as  elsewhere, 

"  There  is  no  death.     Wliai  seenus  wy  is  transition.'' 

Those  higher  ambitions  have  aided  in  creating  the  Iowa  school  system 
and  the  living  colleges  of  to-day. 

The  institutions  which  they  projected,  and  yet  failed  to  maintain, 
Lave  been  very  numerous,  and  especially  in  the  earliest  settlements. 
Of  tlie  fifty  incorporated  during  the  twelve  years  between  1838  and 
1850  only  two  now  exist  under  their  original  name:  namely,  Denmark 
Academy  and  Iowa  College. 

The  period  of  rapid  settlement  was  eminently  the  industrial  period 
of  Iowa  history,  and  i^reeminently  the  x)eriod  when  manual-labor  insti- 
tutions were  popular.  There  was  not  so  much  inquiry  then  as  now  how 
to  connect  the  manual  industries  with  the  iniblic  schools.  The  scholars 
were  learning  enough  of  thof^se  at  home.  In  the  secondary  or  higher 
schools,  however,  the  pupils  must  be  among  strangers.  Manual  labor 
there  would  help  to  pay  their  exx)enscs  and  keep  tbem  in  sympathy  with 
manual  laborers  ever^^where.  The  supply  met  the  demand.  The  name 
did  not  always  indicate  this  labor  feature  of  tlie  academy  or  college. 
The  institution  did  not  always  engage  to  furnish  the  labor  that  might 
be  desired,  yet  the  teachers,  at  least,  were  ex  officio  agents  to  secure  it. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  name  all  these  institutions  which  did  much 
good  work  during  a  few  years  of  rising  hope  and  then  of  increasing 
despair,  and  still  more  impossible  (if  that  were  conceivable)  to  notice 
all  those  that  were  merely  opened,  or  organized,  or  chartered.  Speci- 
mens only  of  early,  though'not  in  all  cases  the  earliest^  institutions  may 
be  mentioned. 


f  Harper's  N'ew  Monthly  Magaasine  for  Jnly,  1889,  p.  173. 
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ALEXANDER    COLLEGE.^ 

Thi^  college  was  established  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Iowa  (Old  School),  in  the  year  1853,  at  Dubuque.  Its  prep- 
aratory dei)artmeut  was  opened  iu  the  fall  of  1854,  in  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  James  L.  Langworthy,  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  Twelfth 
streets,  with  an  attendance  of  about  50,  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Rev,  A.  H.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  F.  Wullweber,  A.  M. 
The  general  supervision  was  given  to  Eev.  Joshua  Phelps,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Dubuque,  as  president,  elected  by  the 
synod,  but  who  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  instruction 
during  the  life  of  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  was  added  to  the  faculty. 
Profs.  Kerr,  Wullweber,  and  Allen  conducted  the  school  for  the  years 
1855  and  1856.  The  faculty  elect,  as  it  appeared  in  the  catalogue,  con- 
tained the  names  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  of  Daveni>ort,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Newbury,  but  neither  ever  gave  instruction  or  received  any  salary, 
although  Mr.  Newbury  acted  as  financial  agent  for  a  year.  Efforts 
were  made  in  1855-'56  to  put  the  college  on  a  firm,  i)ecuniary  founda- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  a  site  of  about  4  acres  was  obtained, 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Finley,  located  on  the  bluff, 
a  mile  from  Main  street.  A  building  100  by  50,  four  stories  high,  was 
commenced  and  so  far  completed  as  to  be  roofed  and  two  rooms  partly 
finished,  when  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  put  a  stop  to  all  further  build- 
ing. In  this  condition  the  structure  stood  for  over  ten  years,  a  habita- 
tion of  bats  and  birds,  and  a  melancholy  monument  to  injudicious  zeal 
and  financial  disaster.  During  the  year  1857  the  school  was  taught 
in  the  two  partly  finished  rooms  of  this  building  by  Profs.  Allen  and 
Kirkpatrick. 

Profs.  Kerr  and  Wullweber  having  resigned,  the  first  becoming 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  and  the 
second  opening  a  law  office  in  Dubuque,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1857 
the  school  finally  closed  its  doors  and  Alexander  College  added  its  name 
to  the  long  list  of  dead  institutions  in  the  Mississipi)i  Valley.  During 
the  life  of  this  school,  it  enrolled  more  than  200  diflferent  students,  most 
of  whom  were  in  the  i)reparatory  departments,  but  it  organized  both 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  Its  standardof  instruction  was  always 
very  high,  and  many  of  its  students  became  eminent  during  the  civil 
war,  and  since  that  time  in  business  and  professional  life.  Its  school 
work  was  a  marked  success,  and  its  influence  must  be  counted  as  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  the  educational  work  of  northern  Iowa,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  during  most  of  its  life  the  public- 

*  This  sketch  is  very  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Jerome  AHon,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  coHoge  and  now  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
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school  system  of  Dnbaqne  was  unorganized,  and  that  this  was  tlie  first 
and  only  school  of  high  grade  in  successful  operation  north  of  Dubuque 
before  the  civil  war. 
It  failed  to  live  long,  but  it  did  not  fail  to  do  its  duty  while  it  existed. 

DAVENPORT  FEMALE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  had  some  characteristics  of  an  educational  balloon  at 
its  origin,  during  its  existence,  and  at  its  collapse.    A  volume  pub- . 
lished  in  1855  notices  it  as  follows : 

TliiB  institution  still  in  tlio  first  year  of  its  history  is  the  only  female  seminary  in 
the  United  States  which,  in  the  character  and  extent  of  its  instruction,  is  founded 
upon  the  hroad  baais  of  a  university. 

By  the  scheme  of  its  organization  provision  is  made  for  (1)  twelve  professorships 
in  the  sciences  and  letters;  (2)  two  professorships  upon«the  professions  of  the  sex; 
(8)  one  professorship  npon  conversation  and  proprieties;  (4)  one  professorship  upon 
the  trades  taught  in  the  universities;  (5)  one  professorship  upon  domestic  economy 
and  domestic  duties. 

By  the  scheme  of  its  organization  provision  is  also  made  for  granting  eighteen 
species  of  diploma. 

The  university  is  designed  to  supply  not  only  the  great  wants  in  the  female  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  times,  hut  the  wants  of  divers  classes  of  our  countrywomen, 
the  wealthy  as  weU  as  the  indigent,  genius  as  well  as  mediocrity. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  instructions,  unapproached  as  they  are  by  any 
female  institute  in  the  country,  do  not  constitute,  however,  the  only  evidence  of 
superiority.  The  university,  while  it  takes  the  title  of  a  great  school  of  industry 
and  learning,  does  not  overlook  the  interests  of  those  who  have  claims  npon  its 
beneficence.  Accordingly  it  opens  its  halls,  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  tribute,  to 
those  who  seek  its  groves. 

The  daughters  of  the  clergy,  without  regard  to  faith,  are  entitled  to  tuition  at 
half  the  established  prices    •     *    *    provided  they  board  with  the  principal.* 

The  exact  location  of  this  remarkable  institution  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered;  and  it  is  said  to  have  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came  into 
view.  The  railroad  had  just  reached  the  Mississippi.  Iowa  contained 
only  about  300,000  jieople.  There  was  no  urgent  demand  by  Iowa 
girls  for  "  eighteen  species  of  diploma."  They  had  no  occasion  to  leave 
the  prairies  to  obtain  the  best  of  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and 
domestic  duties. 

The  name  of  this  university  does  not  appear  in  the  Davenport  direc- 
tory of  1856,  The  State  suffered  nothing  by  its  advent,  perhaps  noth- 
ing by  its  exit. 

THE  ladies'   college. 

The  Ladies  College  (known  later  as  Mount  Ida  Female  College)  was 
opened  in  Davenport,  May  2, 1855.  Its  proprietor  at  one  time  was  T. 
H.  Codding,  esq.,  at  another,  Eev.  M.  M.  Tooke.  The  college  building 
(still  standing)  was  of  brick,  120  feet  in  front,  80  in  depth,  and  four 
stories  high  The  campus  embraced  the  entire  block  on  the  bluff  on 
Third  street  between  College  and  Bridge  avenues. 


» N.  H.  Parker's  **  Iowa  aa  It  la,"  VP-  ^^^S^'^iAS- 
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Tliio  aim  of  4b«  eoUege  was  ''-to  yrepare  youug  ladiea  for  tike  ax^tiTe^ 
practical  datiea  of  life  •  •  •  by  ajudiciouecombiuatioaof  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  training."  Its  proprietor  said:  '' Tbe  manner  €>f 
teaching  will  be  the  moat  approved  and  impreved  known  in  enr  co&nlry 
or  in  Europe.'^ 

The  college  facnlty  consisted  of  T.  H.  Codding,  principal,  and  Mrs. 
'hL  A.  Godding,  Bev.  F,  Lw  Dudley,  Miaa  Addine  Hayes^  Mi«a  Am^a 
K  Que,  Mise  Mary  J.  Welles,  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Dudley.  In  1856 
150  students  were  Enrolled.  It  waa  not  a  financial  sttc<9eM,  auad  waa 
discontinued  before  the  civil  war. 

IOWA  FEMALE   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTJiL 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  recorded  for  an  institution  bearing 
thia  name  at  Iowa  City*  July  29, 1853.  It  waje»  to  be  under  t^  auspicea 
ef  the  Independent  Order  ei  Odd  Fellowaof  Iowa.  It  waa  &muded  osa 
*' the  same  broad  and  liberal  basis''  and  was  to  enjoy  *^the  same  free- 
dom from  every  specresof  sectarianism  which  distinguishes  that  order." 

A  perpetual  scholarship  was  offered  to  every  lodge  which  should  con- 
tribute tlOO  to  its  funds,  and  for  an  equivalent  oontributioa.  from  i^ 
individual  a  scholarslup  ^r  twenty  yeai*s,  or  during  his  natural  li£e^ 
WBS  promised.  By  this  arrangement,  its  originator  said,  ''we  hope  to 
be  able  at  some  future  day  to  offer  free  instruction  to  all  poor  orphan 
daughters  of  the  order  in  the  State.  This,  indeed^  is  a  primary  object 
had  in  view  by  the  board  in  the  establishment  of  their  institutionL,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  their  future  jilans." 

A  vary  gratifying  success  rewarded  the  labor  of  collecting  foirds. 
The  city  council  of  Iowa  City  donated  a  site  for  the  college  building  in 
September,  185^;  the  comer  stooe  was  laid  October  27  of  that  year. 
^The  project  had  the  confidciiee  of  the  community."  Money  came  in 
from  lodges  and  from  indiA^nals  while  the  walls  of  the  building  were 
rising.  The  mosey  and  pledgee  amounted  to  over  $6^000,  and  the  waits 
rose  till  the  first  story  was  completeiL  It  seemed  very  certain  that  the 
entire  building  would  be  ccHBi^eted  in  the  autumn  of  1855  until  the  Bib 
of  the  institute,  Eev.  A.  Eiissell  Belden,  was  prostrated  by  disease* 
His  death,  iti  August^  1855,  was  practically  the  death  of  Ihe  enterprise, 
although  it  was  not  defimtely  abandoned  till  a  few  months  later. 

Kotices  of  the  institute  may  be  found  in  Parker's  Iowa  as  It  lain 
1855,  and  in  Hon.  H.  W.  Lathrop's  Historical  Sketch  of  Kosciusko 
Lodge  Ko.  6, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  Iowa  City. 

HUMBOLDT   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  has  attracted  more  public  attention  and  seemed  at 
one  time  to  represent  larger  assets  than  any  other  iu  Iowa  ever  did 
that  is  now,  i)erhaps,  Jwypelessly  closed. 

Eev.  S.  H.  Taft,  a  Unitarian  gentleman,  thought  that  there  was 
room  and  demand  tor  one  coUege,  at  least,  in  Iowa  which  should  be 
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diHtinctively  Cliristian  and  yet  as  manifestly  undenominational.  He 
had  led  a  colony  from  Few  York  and  located  with  it  at  Springvale  in 
1863  at  the  place  now  known  as  Hnmboldt.  He  began  to  agitate  for 
his  ideal  eollege  as  early  as  I860. 

He  induced  sneh  men  in  Iowa  as  Hons.  C.  C.  Cole^  G.  O.  Carpenter, 
B.  F.  Gue,  John  Scott,  J.  F.  Duncombe,  J.  C.  Bills,  William  Ingham, 
and  Anstin  Adams  to  become  trustees  of  the  college.  Most  cordial 
assurances  of  interest  in  the  effort  were  obtained  fnnn  such  eminent 
Eastern  gentlemen  as  President  Thomas  Hill  and  Eev.  Drs.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Bufiis  Ellis,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  J.  H. 
Morrison.  Iowa  soil  was  rich,  but  Iowa  men  were  not,  consequently 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  this  State.  Eastern  firiends, 
especially  Eastern  Unitarians,  responded  generously,  one  lady^  giving 
$6,000. 

Some  80  acres  of  land  were  obtained  for  the  college,  a  marble  college 
building  was  erected  at  Humboldt  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  a  library  of 
1,300  volumes  was  collected,  and  property  valued  at  $100,000  accumu- 
lated. 

English,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  courses  were  arranged  and  a 

school  was  opened  in  1872  and  maintained  several  years.  In  it  at 
times  President  Taft,  aided  by  three  teachers,  gave  instruction  to  111 
pupils.  Success  in  the  class  room,  however,  was  disaster  to  the  treas- 
ury, for  increasing  numbers  necessitated  increasing  exx)ense  without  a 
corres}>onding  enlargement  of  income,  since  free  tuition  had  been  prom- 
ised to  100  pupils.  A  debt  of  $15,000  had  been  incurred  and  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  college  property;  some  benevolent  men  east  and 
west  desired  to  know  somewhat  more  definitely  what  ideas  would  be 
represented  by  the  institution  before  they  invested  largely  in  it;  ques- 
tionings concerning  the  financial  management  arose  in  influential  quar- 
ters; the  inflow  of  sympathy  and  assistance  was  checked,  creditors 
asserted  their  legal  rights,  and  immediate  college  hopes  vanished  in 
1880. 

The  building  has  been  used  for  school  purposes  occasionally  since- 
then  ;  the  last  time  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin.  It  still  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  generous  plans  and  benevolent  effort.  Eev.  S.  H.  Taft  has 
been  called  the  "  father  and  the  mother  of  the  college.''  He  carried  it 
in  his  arms  and  in  his  heart  while  it  lived,  and  mourns  its  loss  paren- 
tally now  that  it  is  dead.  He  labored  for  it  heroically  and  unselfishly, 
and  will  be  remembered  gratefully  as  one  who  has  done  much  for  edu- 
cation and  for  high  moral  ideals  in  the  State,  even  though  he  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  he  most  desired. 

BinUOGRATHT. 

Catalognor. 

Circulars. 

President  Taft's  reply  to  BiBltop  Haven. 


>  Mis.  Anmk  Richmcmdy  of  PxoTi^i^QibY  B,.  \. 
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COLUMBUS  SEMINARY. 

Glcnwood  was  a  floarisliing  village  and  a  county  seat  in  southwestr 
ern  Iowa  in  1858.  Columbus  Nuckolls,  a  capitalist,  and  Louden  Mnllen, 
a  business  man,  projected  a  rival  for  it  3  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
named  the  rising  town  Louden.  A  school,  an  embryo  college,  seemed 
essential  as  an  attraction  for  the  best  to  become  its  citizens,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Methodists  would  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Omaha  was  then  almost  invisible,  and  Council  Bluffs  was  a  hamlet 
20  mOes  away.  Louden  grew  rapidly  and  seemed  to  many  to  be  the. 
coming  city  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  Houses  clustered  around  the  semi- 
nary  building  as  it  went  up,  but  alas !  "  before  the  last  story  of  the  proud 
building  was  finished  a  terrific  storm  leveled  it  to  the  gi'ound.  It  was 
rebuilt;  but  a  second  time,  before  it  was  completed,  a  storm  demolished 
it.  These  misfortunes  greatly  discouraged  all  concerned.  The  boom 
exploded,  bickering  and  jealousies  arose,  as  often  happens  when  evil 
overtakes  an  enterprise.  Columbus  and  Louden  were  in  hard  luck. 
The  treasury  exhausted,  faith  dead,  and  confidence  wrecked,  a  panic 
ensued.  As  told  by  an  eye-witness,  the  scene  that  followed  beggared 
description.  Contributors,  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
they  had  put  into  the  seminary  building,  came  in  wagons  drawn  by 
horses,  by  mules,  or  by  oxen,  swooping  down  upon  the  prenascent 
^  university  ^  and  loaded  it  in  and  carried  it  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
county.  Thus  ended  ^  Columbus  Seminary,'  and  to-day  the  plowboy 
turns  up  the  soil  for  a  cornfield  where  the  ephemeral  'Louden^  once 
stood."  1 

THE   COMEDY   AT  BKOOKS. 

An  effort  to  build  a  Methodist  college  at  Brooks,  on  the  l^odawi^, 
was  made  soon  after  the  failure  at  Louden.  It  was  so  fiEU*  successful 
that  a  two-story  building  was  erected,  a  president  engaged,  and  his 
library  sent  forward  in  a  single  box,  though  the  gentleman  himself 
failed  to  appear.  The  books  became  a  circulating  library  and  the  col- 
lege  building,  like  the  best  preserved  palace  of  Tiberius  on  Capri^  was, 
at  last  advices,  a  cow  stable. 

ALGONA   COLLEGE. 

Father  Taylor  was  the  chief  founder  of  Algona  College,  although  it 
was  started  in  the  name  of  a  stock  company.  It  was  oi^cned  to  students 
in  18C8  and  offered  to  the  Methodists  in  1870.  That  denomination  was 
not  in  haste  to  adopt  it,  for  other  places  in  the  i^orthwcst  were  disposed 
to  give  pledges  of  local  assistance  to  Secure  a  Methodist  institution. 
Their  final  conditions  with  Algona  were,  that  when  the  people  of  Kos- 
suth County  should  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  building  and  raise  an 
endowment  of  $20,000  they  would  assume  the  care  of  the  institution. 


1  MS.  letter  of  Prof  O.  H.  Baker. 
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At  the  request  of  the  college  trustees  the  Methodist  conference  chose 
a  president  for  the  college  in  1871.  Prof.  O.  IT.  Baker  accex>ted  the 
office  and  undertook  the  double  task  of  raising  the  funds  required  by 
the  conference  and  carrying  on  college  instruction.  Aided  by  llev.  B. 
C.  Ilammond,  he  visited  the  sod  houses  of  Kossuth  County  and  in  six 
weeks  secured  pledges  from  its  large  minded  peoi^le  nearly  covering  the 
amount  desired.  Those  who  now  reside  in  Algona  sj)eak  in  the  highest 
tennsof  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  during  those  busy  months, 
so  full  of  hope,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Baker  and  his  aecom- 
plished  wife.  It  was  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  i>reparatory  for  col- 
lege, embracing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  sciences,  and  lit- 
erature. 

Unavoidable  disaster  was  awaiting  them.  The  grasshoppers  came 
down  on  all  ncu'th western  Iowa  year  after  year.  Those  i»ioueer  farmers 
were  made  bankrui)t.  Some  fled  from  their  new  homes^  those  who 
remained  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  C(»llege  pledges  could  not 
be  redeemed.  Those  pennih^ss  men  constituted  the  Methodist  confer- 
ence, and  it,  too,  was  unabh^  to  carry  the  institution  through  that  i)lague 
of  locusts.  I'rof.  Baker  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  1875, 
and  the  property  soon  after  changed  hands. 

Should  a  monum(»nt  be  cr(?cted  to  the  memory  of  Algona  College,  it 
would  be  proper  to  inscribe  upon  it,  '••  Slain  by  grasshoppers.^' 

SPRINCJDAI.K    SEMINARY. 

The  years  berore  and  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  school 
law  of  1858  was  the  era  of  private  schools.  Many  of  these  were  subse- 
quently merged  in  i^ublic  schools.  The  seminary  at  Springdale,  in 
Cedar  County,  is  a  substantial  representative  of  a  considerable  number 
of  these  during  their  transition  period. 

A  group  of  Friends  residing  at  Springdale  and  interestcid  in  the  reli- 
gious educatio!i  of  their  children  (as  Frien<ls  always  are)  maintained  a 
l)rivate  school  for  several  years.  The  public  school  system  was  assum- 
ing such  completeness  and  attaining  such  success  that  it  was  becoming 
manifestly  desirable  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  its  further  ] progress. 
Yet  private  schools  in  many  localities  were  making  well  supi)orted 
Xniblic  schools  an  impossibility  in  their  vicinity.  The  Friends  at  Spring- 
dale  fully  appreciated  all  this,  and  in  18G7  made  an  arrangement  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  both  thei)rivate  and  thepublic 
school. 

(1)  A  new  inde])cndent  district  was  organized  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

(2)  The  Friends  of  Springdale  Monthly  Meeting  donated  some  83,000 
to  the  independent  district. 

(3)  In  consideration  of  this  gift  the  officers  of  the  indei)endeut  dis- 
trict made  a  written  contract  with  the  Monthly  Meeting  (which  waa 
legally  incorporated  for  the  purpose)  to  111©  iiff\i\L\.  VNi'dX.  V!a^  >&»x^3^^S^''a^ 
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mcc'tiupf  iiiider  tlio  care  of  the  Monthly  Meetinj^  shonhl  bo  held  in  tlio 
Kchoolhonse  dnring  school  hour8  once  each  wei*,k;  (2»)  a  eonnnitlcc  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  should  have  an  oqnal  influoucc  ^vith  the  oflieerA 
ot  the  district  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  arrangement  satisfied 
every  voter  in  the  indepciidi'nt  district  for  a  considerable  time.  Ob- 
jection Avas  made  at  last  and  tlie  Monthly  Meeting  surrendered  its 
guaranteed  privileges,  and  the  district  retained  the  donation. 

There  is  some  eviden4*e  that  tiiore  arc  still  public  schools  in  which  an 
intluence  just  as  distinctively  denominational  is  exerted  and  even  that 
niom^y  has  been  approi)riatcd  by  districts  for  the  direct  Kupijort  of  de 
nominational  schools.  There  is  no  other  case  i)robably  \\here  adenum- 
iuation  has  (hme  so  nnich  for  a  public  sche»ol  an<l  received  so  little  from 
it  as  at  Springdalc^  where  a  high  school  has  been  earrieil  apparently  to 
a  higher  grade  than  at  any  other  i)oiut  so  eminently  rural. 


Chapter  XL 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  IOWA 

By  Caciiael  C.  f'LARKK,  a.  m..  Smith  College. 

It  is  a  sugi[rc8tive  fact  that  of  tlic  fifteen  institutions  in  Iowa  bearing 
either  the  name  college  or  university  all  admit  women,  and  all  have 
women  on  their  teaching  force.  That  there  are  no  iustitations  of  the 
higher  education  distinctively  for  women  is  characteristic  of  the  State. 
And  the  fruits  of  the  method  are  tlie  homes  in  which  man  and  woman 
are  equal  partners  in  economy,  proi)erty  rights,  business,  and  pleasure. 

And  yet,  thou;;:li  there  arc  so  many  colleges  endeavoring  to  give 
women  the  higher  education,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  meant 
by  higher  edu<:atiou  before  si)ecial  mention  can  be  made  of  any  of 
them.  If  th(^  standard  as  established  by  the  conservative  institutions 
of  the  East  is  the  accepted  one,  then  many  of  the  colleges  will  be  found 
wanting;  for  asx>irations  and  scheduh^d  courses  of  study  do  not  make 
culture.  There  is  yet  "the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world;"  and  this  knowledge  can  come  only 
where  the  appliances  for  its  attainment  are  above  the  average.  So 
long  as  the  <;ondition  exists  that  a  teacher  comes  to  an  institution 
finding  only  three  hundred  books  in  the  college  library  and  finding  that 
library  not  particulary  well  selected,  and  yet  the  only  one  in  town,  just 
so  long  must  means  for  culture  be  crude. 

But  while  allowance  has  to  bo  made  for  the  weakness  of  youth,  for 
lack  of  appliances,  and  above  .ill,  for  lack  of  abundant  funds,  still 
there  are  sfune  schools  that  in  the  face  of  these  disadvantages  are 
doing  excellent  work.  Parsons  College,  though  new,  does  superior  work 
in  some  departments;  Cornell  College,  at  Mount  Vernon,  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodists,  is  jmsliing  to  the  front,  while  Iowa  College, 
at  Grinnell,  under  the  Congregationalists,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Ames,  and  the  State  University,  at  Iowa  City,  are  recognized 
as  the  best  s<*hools  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  admission  of  women  to  Iowa  College  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Some  thirty  years  ago  nine  of  the  girl  gra<luates  of  the 
Davenport  High  School  iietitioned,  as  they  were  financially  unable  to 
go  to  the  seminaries  in  the  East,  to  be  allowed  to  ret^ite  with  the  col- 
lege classes  then  meeting  in  l)aveniK)rt  before  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Grinnell.    Some  of  these  girls  were  daughters  of  the  trustees. 
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The  privilege  of  recitation  wa8  finally  granted  them,  and  a  three  years' 
course  was  made  out  similar  to  that  of  seminaries.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  in  good  time  the  <[uestion  of  graduation  and  diplomas  was  a 
vexed  one.  But  that  adjusted  itself.  The  so-called  "  ladies' course " 
has,  however,  proved  something  of  a  check  to  higher  education,  for  it 
required  less  of  preparation  than  did  the  regular  college  course.  So 
80011  as  the  student  was  admitted  to  it  she  was  obliged,  though 
laehing  adeciuatc  preparation,  to  recit(»  with  the  regular  college  classes, 
scheduled  also  for  the  ** ladies' course."  Later  the  ladies'  course  was 
remodeled,  enlarged  from  three  to  four  years  and  called  the  literary 
course.  It  now  requires  the  same  preparation  that  the  other  courses 
require,  and  has  in  itself  been  solidified,  so  that  it  leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  literature,  and  this  is  taken  by  nuMi  as  well  as  by 
women.  Previous  to  this  change  and  despite  drawbacks,  more  than  a 
hundred  women  took  as  full  a  course  as  was  oQercd  them,  and  held 
their  own  in  the  class  room.  The  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
lady  principal  of  the  college  show,  as  seen  by  the  following  quotation, 
the  rate  of  progress.     She  says: 

111  the  lall  of  1S8-1  tbcrc  wvvv  0  yonng  women  workiiip;  in  llio  (lo»;rfc  coiirso»  ami 
35  in  the  ladies'  course;  thi.'ro  arc  now  liS  in  the*  d«'gn'c  courses  and  but  IS  in  the 
present  so-called  old  literary  <"onrso,  wlii<'h  is  yet  itself  not  the  old<'st  literary  course, 
viz,  that  called  the  ladies'  eourse.  That  is,  while  there  were  then  1 1  ]n*r  eent  of  the 
young  women  regular  students  in  the  college  doing  full  collegiate  work,  there  aro 
now  7J)  \H':T  cent  in  full  collegiate  work. 

In  the  lirst  forty  years  of  the  history  of  Iowa  College,  hut  V.i  women  received 
degrees.  In  the  last  four  years  15  have  received  degrei-s  and  this  nuuiber  will  be 
increased  next  June  by  the  13  of  the  present  senior  class,  who  are  now  in  degreo 
courses.  Of  this  number  o  were  persous  who  had  completed  the  cdd  literary  course 
and,  not  satisfied,  had  returned  to  m:ike  up  the  full  course  and  take  the  degree. 
From  ihis  year  on  no  person  will  be  admitted  to  any  but  degree  coui-seii. 

The  eollege  is  esi>ecially  fortunate  in  its  attraetive  buildings,  less 
than  teu  years  ohl,  its  exeellent  laboratory,  its  astrououiiiial  observa- 
tory, fitted  with  a  telescope  having  a  lens  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Alvin 
Clark.  The  library  is  small,  but  many  of  the  15,170  volumes  are  well 
selected  and  well  established  in  pleasant  and  comfortable  rooms.  It 
was,  however,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer  to  lind  tliat  the  library 
is  open  only  live  hours  a  day.  Surely  the  value  of  a  library  lies  partly 
in  the  ease  with  which  students  may  have  access  t<»  it. 

While  the  work  at  Grinnell  is  taking  the  direction  of  work  in  long- 
established  institutions,  that  at  the  agricultural  college  trends  difler- 
ently.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  ofl'cr  an  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  study  of  the  sciences  and  industries.  3Iathemalics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  are  the 
departments  which  are  amplified  and  extended,  while  literature  and  the 
languages  are  given  but  limited  jdace.  Greek  is  not  included  in  the 
course  of  study.  Latin  is  an  elective,  and  one  man  is  at  the  same  time 
professor  of  English  literature,  history,  and  Latin. 
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A  course  in  domestic  economy  is  offered  to  the  women  in  the  college 
classes.    The  circular  states  that — 

Tho  department  or  course  is  based  upon  tho  bcliof  that  no  industry  in  more  im- 
portant to  human  happiness  than  that  which  lielps  to  make  homo  and  that  a  ploaa- 
ant  home  is  an  essential  element  of  broad  culture  and  one  of  tho  surest  safeguards  of 
moraUty  and  virtue.  It  was  organized  t4)  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  iirinciples  that  underlie  domestic  economy  and  the  studies  are 
specially  arranged  to  furnish  women  instruction  in  ax)plied  housekeeping  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  relating  thereto,  to  inritc  them  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
everyday  duties  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  belief  in  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity of  true  womnnhood. 

The  president  of  the  coUof^a^  says  with  regard  to  the  women  students: 

We  usually  have  about  H)  ycuing  ladies  each  year  to  about  220  or  230  young  men. 
All  our  courses  arc  open  to  ladies  and  they  are  luore  or  less  iu  our  general  science 
course,aud  civil  engineering  course,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ladies*  course.  From 
the  natural  incongruity  they  are  not  in  tlie  veterinary,  agricultural,  or  mechanical 
engineering  courses,  though  they  take  some  of  the  studi<-s  in  each.  Every  encour- 
agement is  given  to  the  women  here,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  (juite  as  good  work  as 
tho  young  men. 

The  disci]>liue  of  the  college,  I  believe,  even  with  the  dormitory  and  boarding  sys- 
tem as  a  necessity,  to  be  on  the  whole  less  diilicult  and  perplexing  than  if  ladies 
were  not  here.    "With  a  single  exception  there  has  been  nothing  in  tiie  way  of  rude-  . 
ness,  roughness,  and  violence  so  common  where  young  men  alone  board  and  room  in 
large  numbers  together  in  college  buildings. 

The  State  IJjiivcrsity,  at  Iowa  C'lty^  aims  to  do  true  collegiate  work, 
although  its  standard  does  not  allow  it  to  rank  with  the  institutions  in 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna*.  It  has  from  the  iirst  offered 
women  equal  opportunities  with  men.  The  womcMi  graduates  of  the 
State  University  have  been  classifiefl  as  follows: 

Normal  department 128 

Collt>giato  department 173 

Law  department 9 

Medical  de]»artment 30 

Hcmieopathic  medical  department 29 

Dental  department 4 

Total 370 

The  departments  of  law  and  medicine  are  so  roally  excellent  and  afford 
so  good  oi)X)ortunities  for  women  desiring  im)f(L'Ssional  education  that 
they  slionld  have  at  least  a  word  in  i)assing. 

In  the  collegiate  depart nuMit  live  courses  of  study  are  indicated. 
These  are  the  scientific  course,  the  philosophical  course,  the  classical 
course,  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  the  courses  in  letters. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  make  these  courses  as  in»arly  equal 
in  difficulty  as  i>ossil)le.  The  scientific  course  includes,  besides  the 
sciences,  French  and  (ferman  and  the  English  language  and  literature, 
but  has  no  plaee  for  Latin.  The  i)hih)sophical  course  oifers  specially 
German,  Latin,  history,  Hnglish  literature,  psychoh)gy,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy.    Of  48  students  in  the  senior  class  10  vvv^^wgrxv*    Qll. 
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tlicsOy  10  elect  the  pliilosophical  course,  S  the  scieutifiOy  1  the  classical. 
Out  of  5i!  juiiior»  !«'>  iin;  \voiiien;  i\  of  these  take  the  philosophical 
course,  5  the  scieutitic,  1  the  (classical.  Of  r»4  sophomores  18  are  wonieu ; 
9  take  the  scientilie  course,  0  the  x)hilosoi)hica].  Of  90  freshmen  39  are 
women;  15  take  the  wieulihc  course,  22  the  philosophic^il,  2  the  class- 
ical. 

A  decided  statement  comes  iVom  :i  member  of  the  faculty  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  have  always  held  tluMr  own  wiMi  the  men.  A  few 
years  ago  a  iirofessor  kept  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  separately.  AVheu  the  averages  were  made  out 
their  difterence  was  an  infinitesimal  fraction. 

Young  women  at  the  university  are  not  a  little  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  material  aids  fov  the  university  has  but  few  desirable  buildings.  One 
of  these  is  the  astninomical  observatory,  furnished  with  a  teleseoi^e 
coustructcd  by  (irubb,  of  Dublin;  a  portable  astronomical  transit 
instrument,  by  ]Mr.  Wiirdcmann,  of  Washington,  1>.  C;  a  prismatic 
sextant,  No.  231,  by  I^isror  &;  ]\lartrus,  of  Berlii],  and  several  various 
forms  of  spectroscopes. 

The  chemical  and  jdiysical  building,  in  process  of  construction,  pix)m- 
ises  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  pniiiose. 

In  1885  the  natural  science  building  was  opened,  llcre  an  excellent 
zooh)gical  museum  rei>resenting  several  valuable  collections  is  on  exhi- 
bition. 

"The  libraries  of  the  university,"  so  states  tlie  circular,  **  contain  in 
the  aggregate  about  24,000  volumes.  The  general  library  contains 
20,0(K)  volunu's  and  is  accessible  to  students  of  all  departments  during 
six  hours  of  evcrv  da  v.     Dooks  mav  also  be  drawn  fov  outside  use." 

The  main  building  of  the  Tniversity  is  the  old  8ttite  capitol.  It  is 
barnlike,  unattractive,  and  uninspiring.  The  university  depending  as 
it  d(u.s  upon  the  general  assembly  for  its  income  is  i)ainfully  limited. 
Within  two  years  a  legislator  expressed  himself  by  saying  that  $10,000 
a  year  was  money  enough  to  run  any  institution,  twi<re  as  nmeh  as  his 
farm  was  worth.  So  long  as  this  condition  of  mind  continues  among 
the  legislators  and  so  long  as  the  university  is  allowed  but  $85,000 
annually  the  State  of  Iowa  can  not  hoi)e  to  have  a  university  to  com- 
pare with  Michigan  University. 

It  isrcnuukablethat  in  these  coeducational  institutions  women  have 
unequal  faculty  rank  with  men.  At  the  Stiite  university,  for  exam- 
l>le,  no  woman  holds  a  professorship.  The  woman  who  is  called  "  assist- 
ant professor  of  the  Cfi-eek  language  and  literature''  entered  her  work  as 
a  substitute  for  her  brother  upon  his  death.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
yeaj',  although  she  did  her  work  every  whit  Jis  well  as  he  had  done,  slie 
was  made  assistant,  with  an  instructor's  rather  than  a  professor's  sal- 
ary. And  in  Iowa  College,  while  the  lady  principal  has  great  resiK>n- 
sibility  and  every  consideration  of  re8i)ect,  incrluding  a  vote  in  faculty 
and  full  chiirge  of  a  college  department  of  study,  she  has  $300  less  sal- 
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ary  than  the  professors,  and  the  trustees  liave  Ibis  spring  refiised  t-o 
confer  upon  ber  professorial  rank.  The  writer  of  this  paper  wishes 
here  to  enter  Iier  warmest  x>lea  that  the  best  interests  of  the  girls  in  these 
institutions  deuiantl  the  supervision  and  frieudsbip  of  a  woman  of 
intellect,  culture,  and  tiiet.  A  few  such  women  are  to  bo  bad,  but  they 
know  their  worth,  and  would  refuse  to  enter  the  work  without  adequate 
compensation  and  all  the  rights  of  a  professor,  including  the  faculty 
vote.  They  know  the  weight  these  things  have  with  students.  And 
in  a  State  wliere  society  is  as  it  is  here  the  value  of  the  best  kind  of  a 
woinau  in  the  faxrulty  is  iiicah-ulable. 

Most  of  tho  institutions  in  the  State  calling  themselves  colleges  or 
universities,  l)esi(lc.s  those  i)iwiously  considered,  are  no  more  than  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  dignity  of  secondary  work 
has  so  little  ivcognition.  Iowa  needs  i)reparatory  schools,  schools  that 
will  not  only  do  iircparatory  work,  as  our  so-called  colleges  are  forced 
to  do,  but  that  will  have  the  courage  openly  to  say  that  this  is  what 
they  are  doing.  One  purely  preparatory  school  has  now  been  main- 
t4iined  for  four  yciirs — Miss  Clarke's  school  for  girls,  in  Des  Moines. 
It  has  Jilready  prepared  students  for  Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges 
and  has  students  in  course  of  x)reparation  for  Smith  College. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are,  moreover,  denominational. 
In  Des  Moines,  for  example,  there  is  the  Des  Moines  College,  under  the 
control  of  the  Baptists,  and  Drake  University,  under  the  management 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  Both  these  schools  are  doing  a  kind  ot 
work  for  y<)ung  country  people,  but  both  of  them  lack  appliiinces  neces- 
sary to  advanced  research.  The  Des  Moines  College  has,  however, 
within  the  last  year  been  reorganized  uimn  a  distinctively  advanced 
princix)le — ^that  is,  it  is  the  only  college  of  the  denomination  in  the  State. 
This  denomination  has  already  estnblished  one  or  two  preparatory 
schools  for  the  cx)llege,  and  its  intention  is  to  establish  others  as  fast  as 
possible. 

As  to  denominational  schools  in  general,  the  argument  of  a  famous 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  that  a  sectarian  school  develops 
the  individuality  of  the  denomination,  is  perhaps  the  argument  that 
can  best  be  urged  in  its  favor.  And  in  turn  one  can  but  wonder  if  the 
individuality  tluis  develo|>ed  tends  to  the  broadest  aiul  highest  altruism. 

Another  i>oint  has  specially  come  to  sight  in  tlui  preparation  of  this 
paper,  and  that  is  the  expenses  ol*  students.  One  college  announces 
the  general  expenses  for  each  term  as  follows: 

Board  and  I'umislicd  rooui $27  to  $43 

Fuel  and  lij;ht.s 3  to     4 

Tuition  and  iiu-ldrntnli'.o 11  to    12 

Books 2  to     5 

Washing 2  to     4 

Total 45  to    67 
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It  also  states  that  "  some  of  our  most  worthy  anil  successful  students 
rent  rooms  and  board  themselves  at  still  lower  rates.  By  the  economy 
of  this  method  they  S(mietimes  make  the  entire  expenses  for  a  term  as 
low  as  $20."  The  economy  of  the  method  is  doubtful.  There  are  now 
many  graduates  of  colleges  in  this  State  who  know  that  they  owe  an 
enfeebled  digestion  and  a  permanently  inix)aircd  physi<iue  to  the  days 
of  starvation  in  student  life.  It  is  for  a  woman  an  es^K^cially  serious 
matter  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  prolonged 
invalidism.  It  can  be  but  little  short  of  a  crime  that  in  a  land  where 
nutritious  food  ought  to  be  provided  too  many  of  the  tables  which  are 
Bet  for  our  young  i)eople  would  not  bear  the  inspection  of  a  medical 
officer. 

The  problem  is  not  so  very  difficult  of  solution.  ^lon*  ample  provi- 
sion in  the  way  of  scholarshi]>s  would  aid  worthy  and  indigent  stu- 
dents. It  would  not  be  an  impossible  matter  year  af'ler  year  to  estab- 
lish seholarslijj)s  if  the  alumni  of  the  institutions  couhl  be  roused  to  a 
more  vital  interest  in  the  institutions  from  which  they  were  graduated. 
Tlien  the  general  solution  of  inexpensive  education  for  the  masses 
might  come  through  the  university  extension  system.  While  ordi- 
narily wo  should  be  unable  to  secure  Johns  Hopkins  lecturers,  yet  each 
small  town  has  enough  professional  men  to  establish  regular  courses 
of  lectures  at  low  rates  of  tuition.  l\y  utilizing  all  available  material, 
both  pennamuit  and  transient,  the  maeliine  would  be  not  i»erfectly 
equipped,  but  at  least  working  toward  the  great  end  for  which  coopera- 
tion machines  in  P^ngland  and  the  East  are  aheady  working. 

We  could  thus  dispense  with  some  of  our  inferior  institutions.  En- 
thusiasm aroused,  we  should  find  our  young  men  and  women  as  inter- 
ested in  advanced  study  by  lectures  as  were  the  miners  of  an  English 
town  who  walked  home  from  lectures,  a  distance  of  5  miles,  twice  a 
week.  Once,  on  returning  home,  a  river  had  overflowed  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  water  u^)  to  their  waists,  but  they  persevered  in 
attending  the  lectures,  and  took  the  examination  that  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  them  at  Cambridge  University  had  they  been  allowed  to 
compete  there,  and  then,  in  their  own  town,  repeated  the  lectures  which 
they  had  heard.  We  may,  if  we  undertake  to  advance  this  system,  cease 
to  merit  the  rei)roach  conveyed  in  the  answer  of  a  laboring  man  from 
England  who  was  seen  in  Ohio  by  a  tourist.  When  asked  howhe  liked 
this  <?ountry  he  replied  that  as  a  mere  animal  he  could  exist  here  bet- 
ter than  in  England,  but  that  he  missed  the  Cani])ritlge  lectures  so 
seriously  that  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  make  this  country  his  home. 


Chapter  XTT. 
educational  auxiliaries. 

Although  the  special  object  of  this  mono^raiih  is  to  notice  the  insti- 
tutions of  Iowa  which  are  called  "  s<;li()ols,"  it  may  be  permissible  to 
acknowledge  that  the  higli  edmiational  rank  of  the  State  is  not  due 
entirely  to  these.  Among  otlier  educational  agencies  of  the  Stiitethe 
press  deserves  higliest  honor.  Whether  industrial,  literary,  political, 
or  religious,  it  has  advocated  the  best  that  could  be  done  educationally 
in  the  State  or  for  it.  Xo  party  or  sect  has  sustained  a  press  antagon- 
istic to  any  degree  of  education  which  the  Stiite  should  choose  to  pro- 
vide or  which  private  benevolence  was  inclined  to  maintain. 

Iowa  claims  a  full  share  of  the  hoQor  which  Prof.  James  Bryce  con- 
cedes to  America  when  he  says: 

Nowhere  iii^tbi*  world  is  tbiTO  growiii;^  iij»  sucL  n  vast  luultitudc  of  intoUigcnti 
cultivated,  •nul  curious  rciulers.  It  in  truo  that,  of  (he  whole  population,  u  imijority 
of  tho  men  read  litthj  but  iiewNpnpers,  and  many  of  the  women  little  hut  novels. 
Yet  there  remains  a  number  to  be  counted  by  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved  by 
the  higher  products  of  thought  and  imagination;  and  it  must  be  that  as  this  num- 
ber continues  to  grow,  each  generation  rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  its  pre- 
decessors, history  and  science,  and  even  poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as  they 
have  never  yet  exerted  over  the  masses  of  any  country.* 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  Iowa  men  read  the  annual  millions  of 
pages  of  its  newspapers,'  and  Iowa  men  read  AValter  Scott,  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot.  It  will  also  be  clairat^l  that  both  men  and  women 
read  much  more  than  these.  Iowa  is  not  a  small  buyer  of  weeklies, 
monthlies,  (piarterlies,  and  bound  volumes  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

KKADIN(i  AND  CIIArTArc^tlTA   CIRCM.ES. 

Historic  and  literary  clubs,  unions  for  the  studv  of  economic  and 
social  science,  are  enriching  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  multiply- 
ing groups  in  Iowa  towns  and  cities. 

It  has  already  seemed  necessary  to  notice  the  iiillucnce  of  scientific 
associations  ou  schools  in  favored  localities.  Agassiz  associations  of 
boys  and  girls  in  country  and  in  town  are  promoting  original  observa- 
tions of  nature  and  a  more  diligent  study  of  books. 


•  Brycc's  American  Commonwealth,  ii,  j».  714. 

*  Of  tho  912  regular   publications  in   Iowa,    1   is  a  (quarterly,   11  monthlies,  692 
weeklies,  and  51  dailies. 
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All  this  wider  ivadiiig,  all  those  lit4?rary  a'i<l  seieiitificf  iiuions,  are 
stiniiihitini;  iulults  to  ereate  eiihirj^ed  edueatioiuil  facilities,  and  iuspir- 
iiij^  the  youn^  to  ulilize  them  more  eagerly. 

The  following  have  been  some  of  the  distinrtively  school  journals  of 
the  State:  The  District  SehoolJounial,  Diihmiue  (U.  li.  (xilbcrt,  editor), 
known  also  as  Thc^  Iowa  Journal  of  Kdueation,  IS.i.WiC;  Tln^  Voice  of 
Iowa,  Cedar  Kapiils  (J.  L.  Hnos,  editor),  18."i7-\V.);  The  Literary 
Advertiser  and  Public  Schtiol  Advocate  (IJev.  S.  S.  Howe,  editor).  Iowa 
City,  18rK)-TiO;  The  Iowa  Scho:d  J<»uriial,  Des  Moines,  lSi;0-7r>;  Tiie 
Iowa  Instructor,  l.S5t»-'02;  The  ('ommon  School,  Davenport,  1871-'77. 

The  Iciuling  educational  papers  at  i)resent  are  monthlies:  The  Cen- 
tral School  Jcmrnal,  Keokuk,  founded  in  1S77,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  Sj.'MO;  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  Dubuque,  connnenred  in  1877  and 
now  having  a  circulation  ofo^OOO:  and  the  new  Iowa  SchoolJournal,  Des 
Moines,  and  now  in  its  fifth  volume.' 

Most  colleges  also,  and  some  smaller  schools,  have  special  organs, 
conducted  by  students.  A  large  number  of  small  papers  in  the  inter- 
est of  local  schools  have  been  maintained  for  varying  x)eriod.s.  At 
present  educati<»na1  journals  from  Boston  to  San  Franeisco  arepatrou- 
izeil  liberally  in  Iowa.  In  addition  to  these,  educational  columns  are 
oj)ened  by  enterprising  newspaper  publishers,  and  some  of  the  best 
teachers  are  filling  them. 

THK   STATE   TKACIIKUS'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  the  most  infiuential  educational  organization  outside  of  the 
school  system.  The  first  meeting  of  what  may  be  called  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  May  10,  1854,  at  3Iuscatine.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  immigration  was  at  its  fiood  tide,  in  the  year  when  001 
men  and  771i  women  taught  in  1,520  schools,  for  which  there  wei-e  iu 
the  State  1,<K)5  school  houses.  The  call  for  it  had  been  issued  byD. 
Franklin  Wells  (tht»n  in  charge  of  the  ^luscatinc*  puldic  scIkhiIs)  and 
sev4'nteeii  other  teachers.  The  officers  then  elected  were — President, 
lion.  J.  A.  i^arvin,  Muscatine;  vice-president,  Kev.  Daniel  Liine,  Djiv- 
enport;  retunding  secretary, D. Franklin  Wells,  Muscatine;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Eev.  Samuel  Newbury,  Dubuque;  treasurer,  Prof.  G.  W. 
Drake,  Oskaloosa ;  executive  committee,  Uev.  Samuel  Xewbury,  I)u- 
bmimf;  G.  !».  Dennison,  ^luscatine;  IJev.  W.  \V.  AVoods,  Iowa  City; 
Prof.  1).  S.  Sheldon,  Davenport^  I*rof.  H.  K.  Edson,  Denmark.  Some 
of  these,  though  sympathizing  with  the  movement,  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting. 

The  real  work  of  the  association  began  with  its  second  session,  which 
was  held  at  Iowa  ^'ity,  Dcc(»mber  27-ii8,  1854,  and  when  sucn  teachers 
as  D.  F.  Wells,  of  Alusca tine;  James  L.  Enos,  of  Cedar  liapids;  William 
Reynolds,  of  Iowa  City;  Samuel  llowe,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  others, 

'  r.x-siiporinttndtiit  Ih'iirv  Sabiii's  monthly,  "  Iowa  Schools,"  is  the  youugcat  of 
Iowa  .school  juJirnalH  ami  has  no  huporior.  It  takes  (he.  phioe  of  tho  School  Journal 
an<l  'J*ho  SchooliuuHier.  * 
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took  part  in  the  exercises.^  The  president,  lion.  Jolm  A.  Parvin  (then 
SI  member  of  the  State  legislature  and  later  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1857),  delivered  his  iuaugural  on  The  Xccessity  of  Universal 
Education.  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  tlien  of  Alexander  College,  Dubuque, 
had  picked  his  wuy  across  jirairies  and  through  rivers  to  speak  on  The 
Utility  oi  Chemistry,  neverlheless  a  heavy  cannonade  of  set  speeches 
WHS  not  in  order  at  that  meeting  so  much  as  tbe  fusilade  of  discussion 
at  close  quarters  with  teachers,  ami  especially  witii  tlic  legislators  who 
lingered  in  Iowa  City  during  the  holiday  reccs.s  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  few  teachers  there  were  men  of  one  idea,  one  at  least,  and  each 
man  desired  to  press  that  one  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  fellow- 
teachers  and  «)f  lawmakt^rs.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  members  of  this  associa- 
tion have  a  smaller  or  a  more  inspiring  audience.  Only  eighteen  days 
before  that  meeting  convened  in  the  hall  of  representatives  the  oath  of 
oflice  had  been  administered  in  tlie  same  place  to  James  W.  Grimes 
when  he  entered  upon  his  lirst  term  as  governor.  In  his  inaugural  on 
that  occasion  lie  had  said: 

Its  [the  (iovorniiiont's]  jjjn'utest  object  U  to  olovato  :ni<l  onuo1»lo  tbo  citizen.  It 
would  full  far  short  of  its  design  if  it  did  not  di»seuiinato  intelligonco  and  build  up 
tbe  moral  «'-uei'^i«'.s  of  th«' iM'0|de.  *  "  *  'J'o  accompli sb  tbcso  hi j>^b  aims  of  Gov- 
(iniuicut  ibe  lirst  iXM[iiisi to  is,  ample  ])roviHiou  for  tb«  cdncation  of  tlio  youth  of  tho 
State. 

The  echoes  of  these  words  jind  of  others  even  more  emphatic  from 
that  inaugui'al  had  scarcely  ceased  wlien  those  teachers  entered  that 
legislative  hall.  Advanced  steps  in  education  were  impending.  The 
men  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  the  general  assembly  were  before 
them.  The  teachers  led  off  in  educational  plans  and  resolutions.  The 
legislators  too  were  neither  inattentive  nor  silent.  One  of  tlie  teachers 
then  present  says  that  <»aeh  of  them  "  seemed  to  have  a  sch<M)l  plan  of 
his  own  and  considered  the  tinn*  iu'0])it ions  for  relieving  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  eommon-scho(d  science." 

The  results  of  that  conference  of  teachers  and  lawmakers  were  doubt- 
less of  importance  unsurpassed  by  any  subst»qnent  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Tlie  legislature  provided  for  free  schools  soon  after,  and 
teachers  and  people  soon  organized  grailed  schools.  That  meeting  may 
not  have  originated  that  educational  revival;  it  is  evirlent,  at  least, 
that  those  men  were  among  its  hauling  evangelists. 

For  s(mie  reason  the  next  nuM'ting,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Daven- 
port September  4,  1850,  was  a  failnre,  but  an  educational  convention  in 

*  One  youn^nian  sat  silent  in  that  convention  who  never  repeated  tbo  otVenHo.  Ho 
had  como  from  Illinois,  bad  crossed  tbe  ^lississippi  River  at  ^Savannah  and  iu  tbe 
utmost  peril,  and  then,  ^vith  a  liinob  in  bis  pocket,  bad  walked  over  almost  bouso- 
Icsa  plains  to  Iowa  City.  That  silent  i)cripatetic  was  so  pleased  with  tbo  convention 
and  with  tbe  State,  and  others  were  so  pleased  with  him.  that  ho  was  soon  known 
as  C.  C.Ncstlorode,  of  Tipton  (Iowa)  ^^raded  seliool,  president  of  the  State  Teachcrd' 
Association,  and  one  of  tbe  editora  of  tbe  scIiool  journal  established  somowbat  later. 
Thenceforward  ho  made  life  interesting  to  those  whom  bo  b>ved  to  call  ''the  scIlqqI 
killers  of  Iowa." 
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Fowa  City  Juno  IG-IS,  IS-IO,  effected  a  pf-ruianeut  organization  under 
the  constitution  (somewhat  modi  tied;  of  the  association  of  1854  which 
Iia.s  since  borne  the  name  and  been  rf^rardcd  as  the  continuation  of 
that  earlier  body.  Its  ijurpnse  was,  as  then  said,  to  "carry  into  effi- 
ciency the  i»resent  privnte  andjiublii-  school  system  ofcducritiou  in  the 
rotate  of  Iowa.''  Arran;;'cnients  were  then  made  which  resulted  in  the 
imblication  of  the  Voice  (d'lowa  as  the  oriran  of  the  Tcacin  rs' Associa- 
\Um  and  of  the  Stat**  superintendent. 

Later  meetings  of  the  association  can  receive  no  detailed  notice. 
The  presidents  of  the  assotiation.  with  the  dates  and  plaees  of  meet- 
ing, hiivr.  been  as  follows: 

is.>i,  Muscatine  and  Iowa  City,  J.  A.  Parvin:  IS-m,  no  meeting; 
18.jC,  Iowa  City  and  ^luscatinc,  J.  L.  Knos;  18.7)7,  Dubuque  and  Iowa 
City,  D.  F.Wells;  1808,  Daveni)ort,  C.  C.  Xestlerode;  18:>0,  Washing- 
ton,  F.  Humphrey;  ISCO,  Tipton,  D.  F.  Wells;  18(U,  .Afuscatine,  A.  S. 
Kissell;  18(ii»,  Mount  IMeasant,  C.  C.  Nestlerode;  180;?,  C.rinnell,M.  K. 
Cn>ss;  18G4,  Dubuque,  IJ.  K.  Kdson;  isi;5,  Oskaloosa.  Oran  Faville; 
18G«,  Cedar  Kapids,  L.  F.  Farker;  18«i7,  Des  Moines.  M.  M.  Ingalls; 
18fi8,  Keokuk,  T.  S.  Farviu;  18(;i),  ^rarshalltown,  W.M.  Brooks;  1870, 
Waterloo,  Jona.  Fiper;  1871,  Council  Hlulfs,  .1.  S.  F>uck:  1872,  Daven- 
port, y.  y.  Fellows;  187.'MowaCity,L.  ]\r.  Hastings;  1S74,  Des  Moines, 
A.  Armstrong;  187.'5,  Burlington,  J.  II.  Thompson;  1S7(»,  (Jrinnell,  C. 
P.  Kogers;  1877,  Cedar  Rapids,  Miss  \\  W.  Sudlow;  1S78,  Marshall- 
town,  11.  Sabin;  1879,  lnd<?pendence,  W.  J.  Shou]>;  l^Si),  Des  Moines, 
E.G.  Saunderson;  1881,  Oskaloosa,  S.  (\dvin;  1882,  Cedar  Falls,  R. 
A.  Harkness;  188:5,  Des  ^Moines,'  L.  L.  Klinef(»lter;  1884,  Des  Moines, 
II.  II.  Seerley;  1S8.">,  Des  .Moines,  W.  F.  Ring;  188<J,  Des  Moines,  M. 
W.  Bartlett;  1887,  Cedar  Rapids,  L.  T.  AVeld;  1888,  Des  Moines,  J.L. 
Pickard;  1889,  Des  Moines,  Lottie  K.  Granger;  ISIHK  Des  Moiues, 
James  McNaughton;  1891,  Des  Moines,  H.  II.  Freer:  1892,  Cedar 
Rapids,  L.  II.  Uacker. 

Th(»  association  has  grown  until  its  annual  assembly  numbers  1,000 
teachers  or  more,  and  its  enrolled  membeiship  is  about  900.  Its  work 
is  now  done  in  six  sections,  to  wit:  The  educational  council,  eollege 
and  university  department,  county  sui)eiintendents  and  normal  de- 
partment, elementary  and  graded  dejKirtment,  department  of  seeond- 
ary  instruction,  dei>artment  of  p<Mnnanship  and  drawing. 

The  lirst  section  organized'"^  was  the  <ollege  and  university  depart- 
nu'ut. 

Only  a  lV*w  general  facts  concerning  tlu*  association  can  nowl)e  given, 
and  a  few  ilhistratitms  a)>peMdetI. 

(1)  It  has  addressed  itself  to  the  api)arent  lu^eds  of  th<»  hour. 

A  sort  of  association-institute  was  held  at  l)ubu(|Ue  in  18."»7.    Meth- 

>  Siiporiiilcinloiit  W.  W.  SpocT,  of  ^rarsliaU  County,  avjis  juvsiihn}.  Imt  in  the  sib- 
Hi-nrr  of  liiiii  Jinil  of  lliu  first  vi('.o-]»ivsi(l«'nt,  the  sorond   vicx'-pivsulent,  Jj.  L.  Klioe- 
fiUliT,  artod  :iH  pn'siibiit.  of  the  i(&»sociatioii. 
In  1871,  iit  Council  niuifH. 
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ods  of  teacliing  were  discussed  and  educational  subjects  presented,  such 
as  English  granuuar,  by  Prof.  Jerome  Allen ;  geography,  by  C.  C  Nestle- 
rode;  mental  arithmetic,  by  C.  C  Nestlerode,  J.  L.  Enos,  and  others; 
written  arithmetic,  by  J.  L.  p]nos;  reading,  by  (\  Childs  j  spelling,  by  J. 

H.  Sanders,  D.  F.  Wells,  and  others;  phonetics,  by  J.  H.  Sanders,  etc. 

(2)  Important  legislation  has  been  promote<l  by  it. 

The  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  juv(»nile  ofl'enders  was  first 
proposed  in  the  associaticm  by  C.  0.  Nestlerodc  in  1857,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  in  its  behalf.  Its 
advocacy  was  continued  until  the  reform  school  was  established  by  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  ili'st  jiresidcnt  of  the  association.  The  services  of 
W.  A.  Bemis,  of  Davenport,  deserve  special  recognition  at  this  point. 

Graded  schools  were  recommended  in  1857,  and  enlarged  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  substantial  terms  of  the  bill  proi)ared  by  C.  0. 
Nt'Stlerode. 

A  board  of  examiners  emi>owered  to  gi'ant  professional  and  life  cer- 
tilicates  to  the  deserving  was  proposed  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  in  1801 
and  created  by  the  board  of  education  a  few  months  later. 

(3)  It  has  not  been  iiihosintable  to  educational  novelties. 

In  1857,  on  moti<m  of  .1.  II.  Sanders,  of  Oskaloosa,  it  favored  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  textbooks  in  plionetic  type.  At  its  last  ses- 
sion, December  3<),  1SIH)-Januaiy  !i,  1891,  it  indorsed  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  such  words  as  *'  thru,'-  aiul  '*  tho." 

Nevertheless  it  tabled  a  resolution  oflered  in  1859  "  that  females 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  suflrage  in  school  matters." 

(4)  A  higli  standard  of  morality  and  of  moral  intiuence  has  been  re- 
peatedly announced,  one  at  times  almost  puritanic. 

In  1857,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Stone,  of  the  State  University,  it  resolved 
that  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  was 
essential  to  the  highest  grade  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  attain- 
ments.   The  use  of  tobacco  has  been  discountenanced. 

A  few  years  ago  the  local  conmiittee  provided  for  an  association  dance 
atits  annual  meeting.  A  resolution  of  practical  censure  was  introduced, 
and  after  discussion  was  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  tlie  general 
sentiment  unfriendly  to  tln^  exercise  had  beiMi  sufticiently  indicated. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  lUble  in  i\w  scliools  has  been  advocated.  In  1859 
the  association  voted  that  it  should  be  read  dailv  in  all  our  schools. 

((>)  its  expressions  during  the  civil  war  were  intensely  unionist. 

When  Iowa  was  raising  its  ([uota  of  tin?  iirst  r»00,()00  voluntcei's  called 
for  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  the  ju'csident  of  the  association  as- 
sured^ Governor  Kirkwood  that  every  teacher  was  ready  to  enlist. 
The  expressions  of  the  association  itself  by  rt^peated  resolutions  were 
characterized  by  AVestern  directness  and  emphasis.  They  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate  in  a  recruiting  statitm  for  tho  L'nion  Army. 

>Iowa  Historical  Kecord  for  April,  1891. 
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Tlic  general  purpose  of  this  voluine  has  iieeossitatcd  many  regretted 
omissions.  In  noticing  the  outlines  of  educational  i)rogress  during 
territorial  times  and  since  Iowa  l)ccame  a  State,  it  has  seemed  host  to 
emphasize  the  gi'owth  of  secondary  and  of  higher  education  as  fostered 
by  hnv  and  by  political  action.  Vrofcssional  schools  an<l  i)rofessio!ial 
departments  havebcKMi  neglected.  Even  (m  chosen  lines  important  addi- 
tions have  been  crflisidered.  Towns  and  teachers  have  jittemptcd  to 
enconragt*  manual  industries  through  tlie  imblic  schools,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  children  to  business  habits  and  to  economv  bv  aiding  them 
to  make  dejwsits  in  savings  banks.  These  ertorts,  though  imly  moder- 
ately successful,  hav<»  been  memorable  and  valuable.  Training  schools 
in  cities  have  been  very  useful  in  fitting  candidat(»s  f<>r  loc-al  service. 
Such  city  schools  as  those  (»f  Keokuk,  TUirlingtcm,  Davenport,  Clinton, 
Dubuque,  Marshalltown,  Oskahiosa,  Des  ^loines,  Sioux  City,  and 
others,  hav<»  risen  in  their  high  rank  by  the  wisdom  and  by  the  eft'orta 
ofteairhers  in  schoolrooms  and  of  citizens  outside,  which  are  worthy 
of  note  and  of  wide  recognition. 

The  builders  of  lU'ivate  schools  n unit  a  vastly  more  liberal  recogni- 
tion than  has  been  possible  here,  more  liberal  indeed  than  they  will 
ever  receive  unless  the  groups  specially  interested  in  them  shall  smm 
gather  up  the  shreds  of  history  still  obtainable  from  the  falling  mem- 
ories of  the  aged.  Earliest  lowans  left  little  record  of  themselves  in 
ncwspap(TS  or  in  pamphlets;  printing  i)resses  wer(>  scar(*e  in  their 
days. 

The  front  rank  in  literacy  (obtained  by  this  Stale  is  due  to  the  high 
characiter  of  the  <'arlv  settlers  and  to  their  earnest  and  continuous 
efforts  in  promoting  all  educatiimal  interests.  Tlie  State  institutions 
have  maintained  an  honorable  jmsition  during  all  their  history,  and 
probably  no  sctIous  question  will  ever  be  raised  again  as  to  the  right 
of  the  State  to  carry  its  instruction  above  the  sphere  of  the  common 
school.  The  only  query  will  be  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  go  in  each 
high  srhool;  how  far  in  the  highest  scIhwIs. 

Some  existing  colleges  may  dettline  and  even  die:  others  will  grow 
stronger  from  decade  to  decade  until  thev  shall  become  Yales  and 
Tlarvards  in  the  West.  The  love  for  these  histitutions  which  is  now 
develoxiing  in  the  minds  of  i)enniless  students  as  they  enjoy  college 
privih^ges  on  charity  foundations  will  yet  empty  well-filled  imrses  into 
rich  endo\nnents,  best  monuments  to  early  coUege  wisdom  and  to  the 
donors  themselves. 

Tlie  future  of  education  in  Iowa  seems  safe.  The  fertility  of  its  soil 
insiuvs  it  ami)le  resources;  the  intelligence  and  character  of  its  i)eople 
is  a  guaranty  that  its  wealth  will  continue  to  promote  knowledge  and 
vi)'tue. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dei»autmknt  op  the  Interior, 

ButtEAi^  OF  Education, 
Wafthififfton,  J).  C,  July  7,  1893. 

Sir:  T  siihuiit  liorowitli  for  piiiiting  a  Circular  of  Intbrinatioii  con- 
t^iuiiig  the  uiost  recent  statistics  regarding  the  public  libraries  in  the 
Uiiit^^d  States  containing  1,(M)0  volumes  and  upward.  These  statistics 
have  been  colleck»d  under  the  supervision  of  ^Ir.  Flint,  the  stiitistician 
of  this  Office,  who  has  carefully  digested  tlie  returns.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  circular  he  has  given  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  com- 
parative condition  of  older  and  newer  States  in  regard  to  libraries, 
together  with  an  exhibit  of  the  growth  in  the  six  years  since  the  last 
rei^ort  on  libraries  was  print<^d.  A  (comparison  of  libraries  by  size, 
amount  of  library  property,  nu^thod  of  support,  method  of  issuing  books, 
classes  of  books  in  thec4)llections,  number  of  volumes  issued  to  readers, 
ratio  of  number  of  books  to  the  }>opulation,  and  other  items,  is  given, 
illustrated  with  grajdiic  views. 

In  the  year  ISTG  (ren.  Eaton,  then  Commissioner  of  Eilucation, 
collected  statistics  giving  information  concerning  3,047  public  libraries 
in  the  United  States.  This  list  included  all  public  libraries  ccmtaining 
'.'JOD  volumes  and  upward  that  ccmld  be  heard  from.  Ten  years  later 
(1884-'.S5),  undertaking  to  revise  this  list,  he  succeeded!  in  obtaining 
returns  from  5,338  libraries — thus  increasing  the  former  list  by  1,G91, 
or  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  expression  "public library"  in  tliis  list  included  school,  college, 
and  college  society  libraries;  medical,  theological,  law  libraries;  his- 
torical, scientific,  and  sanitary  libraries,  social  libraries,  society  libraries, 
including  those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  those  of 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  learned  societies;  general 
libraries,  including  free  libraries  su])ported  by  taxation,  subscription 
libraries,  government  Hluaries,  and  in  brief  all  libraries  for  the  use 
of  the  publi<j  at  large  or  for  institutions,  societies,  or  special  classes  of 
people. 

The  aggregate  of  volumes  of  these  5,338  libraries  was  20,622,076, 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  4,000  volumes  to  each. 

PreiMuinent  among  States  was  the  sliowing  of  Massachusetts,  with 
its  560  libraries  and  3,560,085  volumes.  Next  came  New  York,  with 
2,168,508  volumes  in  780  libraries. 
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Tlio  list  of  libraries  heirwitli  presciit<?(l  iiichidcs only  siirli  as  contain 
1,000  vohnnos  and  «»voi\  and  tho  ag^iTj^atc  of  such  is  given  as  3,801. 
Dedurtinj;  IVoni  the  list  of  1885  all  libraries  of  less  than  1,000  volumes, 
the  number  reported  was  13,087.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  increase 
in  six  yeiirs  is  soniethiu';  over  27  per  cent  in  number  of  libraries.  The 
increase  in  nuuiber  of  books  is  00  ]»er  cent,  being  12,(MK),0(K).  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  has  lieen  an  increase  in  number  of  volumes 
on  an  average  of  nearly  2,000  to  each  library.  In  recent  years  large 
benefactions  have  b»'en  madct  to  found  and  support  libraries.  In  sec- 
tions where  i»ul»lic  libraries  are  authorized  by  law  for  each  town  many 
donations  from  private  sources  have  been  nmde  to  furnish  elegant  and 
convenient  buildings  to  hold  the  books. 

The  past  fifteen  years  form  an  era  of  unparalleled  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  pnifesMonal  librarians  of  the  <M)untry.  It  is  interesting  U)  note 
that  the  American  Library  Association  was  formed  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  lirst  report  by  this  Bureau  of  the  statistics  of  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States.  That  rej^ort  contained  a  notice  of  the  tiist 
conventionof  librarians  in  18o.*5  and  a  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  in  riiihulelphia  in  1870.  Thcactivity  of  the  Library 
Association  there  founded  has  been  a  wise  one,  because  it  has  been  a 
concerted  activity.  It  has  organized  benelicent  movements,  in  the 
way  of  classifM*ati«)n  and  methods  of  kec])ing  library  re<iords;  in  useful 
devices  for  shelving,  for  issuing,  for  taking  invcntcuies,  for  establish- 
ing branch  libraries  in  convenient  places,  for  making  the  library  useful 
to  special  classes,  for  printed  catalogues,  card  and  other  catalogues. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  cataloguing  the  contents  of  serial 
publications  and  reports  of  institutions  and  systems.  The  library 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tools  of  thouglit,  and  to  the  American 
Library  Association  is  due  the  gratitude  of  scholars  tor  numei*ou$ 
devices  which  tend  to  tlie  perfection  of  this  instrument. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  edncatiim  will  note  with  sat- 
isfaction the  progress  oftlie  library.  Next  after  the  sehool  and  the  daily 
newspaper  comes  the  library  in  edu<*alive  power.  These  three  institu- 
ti(uis  are  the  great  secular  means  which  our  people  have  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  singular  destiny.  The  school,  for  the  most  part, 
linds  its  function  in  teaching  how  to  read.  The  n<'w  spaper  and  library 
furnish  what  to  read. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  nK>st  important  interests  in  education  is  to 
be  fouiul  in  cimnecting  ch)sely  the  ccminion  school  with  the  public 
library.  It  is  cMunmon  to  trail  a  i>erson  educated  who  knows  the  rudi- 
mentary braiu'hes — reading,  writing,  aritlimetic,  geography,  histoiy, 
grammar.  et<\  By  thes«»  he  is  enabled  to  help  himself  to  the  informa- 
ti«)n  and  wisdom  stored  n]>  in  the  library,  lie  is  prei)ared  to  begin 
the  work  of  etlucating  himself.  To  be  educated  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word  he  must  use  the.  library  and  master  the  exjjerience  of  man- 
kind.   The  school  gives  the  preliminary  xueparation  for  education, and 
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the  library  ^ives  tlie  means  by  which  the  iudividiial  completes  aii<l 
accouiplishet^  his  ediieatioii. 

I  have  often  p(»iiited  out  that  the  American  school  has  scmie  sort  of 
juHtification  for  its  much  blamed  adiierence  to  the  text-book  method  of 
instruction.  The  iiedagojrues  of  other  nations,  and  especially  those  of 
Germany,  condemn  our  system  for  its  worst  features — the  slavish  use 
of  the  lM)ok  and  the  frequent  acceptance  by  our  teachers  of  parrot-like 
i*epetition  of  the  text  in  the  place  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
what  is  set  down  in  the  book  and  a  critical  investigati<m  of  the  subject 
at  first  hand. 

This  is  doubtless  the  wcjikest  side  of  our  school  education.  But  it 
has,  I  repeat,  this  great  good  thing  to  counterbalance  in  some  measure 
its  evil.  It  has  by  a  hai)py  sort  of  instinct  been  guided  towards  a 
newer  and  higher  method  tlian  that  whicli  our  critics  would  put  in  its 
]>]ace.  For  tliey  w<mld  substitute  the  oral  method,  and  then^by  make 
the  s<-hoolboy  still  more  dependent  on  the  living  voice  of  his  teacher 
for  what  he  gets  from  mankind.  The  boy  who  is  taught  to  use  the 
printed  page  projierly — how  to  weigli  its  statements  and  critically  test 
them  by  such  experiments  as  he  can  make,  or  com])are  tliemwith 
othiT  authorities  by  aidof  thelibrary — is  afar  more  shitty  boy  than  the 
one  wlu)  has  mer(^ly  received  his  instruction  orally.  For  it  is  not 
usual  to  receive  from  the  living  teacher  his  words  in  a  critical  and 
questioning  attitude.  r«»w  teachers  are  able  to  encourage  in  their 
pu])ils  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  and  indepen<ient  verification  to  the  extent 
of  letting  their  own  teachings  submit  to  this  treatment.  There  issome- 
thing  too  personal  in  this  ejcclusively  oral  method,  this  lecturing  method, 
and  it  has  its  weak  sides,  as  weak  as  those  it  condemns  in  the  Ameri- 
can school.  For  if  there  are  pupils  in  every  school  and  whole  chisses 
in  exc<»ptional  schools  that  memorize  the  words  of  the  book  without 
com]n-ehending  their  meaning,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those  taught 
by  the  oral  method  who  write  out  thewordsof  their  teacher  and  piously 
repeat  what  has  l»een  dictated  to  them.  Moreover,  not  having  before 
them  the  full  and  well-balanced  discussion  of  the  text-book,  they  gi^t 
a  one-sided,  distorted  view  of  the  subject-matter.  They  can  not,  if 
they  come  to  a  point  where  they  lose  the  tlirca<l  of  the  discourse,  go 
back  and  pick  it  uj) — they  are  dragged  from  point  to  iKunt  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  with  the  lecturer  and  lose  entirely  what  they 
fail  to  grasp  on  first  hearing.  Such  i)Ui)ils,  too,  grow  u]»  with  a  tend- 
ency to  require  oral  exjilanation  nuub?  to  th<»m  and  a  reluctance  to  go 
to  the  scientific  treatise  and  dig  out  the  whole  subject  for  themselves. 

What  there  is  good  in  our  American  system  i>oints  toward  this 
preparation  of  the  pupil  for  independent  study  of  the  book  by  himself. 
It  points  toward  acquiring  the  ability  of  self  education  by  means  of  the 
library. 

Instead  of  parrot-like  rex»etition  of  w-hat  is  in  the  text-book,  our 
model  school  requires  the  x>uxiil  to  restate  in  his  own  l'aiU\^\v^vk^  \^\^\^^aai^ 
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of  the  book.  Hut  even  this  is  a  small  ])art  of  wliat  it  rei|uin»s,  for  it 
insists  <m  a  critii-al  (•xaiiiination  of  the  statements  of  the  book  in  view 
(»f  uil  the  facts  that  ean  be  otherwise  ascertained  and  adduced  by 
pupils  and  teacher,  and  also  in  vie^v  of  the  same  author's  statements 
elsewhere  in  tlie  bfxik. 

The  text-book  is  im])er8ona1  and  does  not  imimseon  the  individuality 
of  the  pujiil  the  wei<jht  of  authority  that  the  living  teacher  carries 
with  him  in  spite  of  all  ellbrts  that  he  may  make  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Tin's  is  the  g0(»d  element  in  our  American  mellnid,  I  repeat  again, 
and  when  our  country  was  everywh<*re  sparsely  settled  (as  it  is  even 
now  except  in  a  few  sections)  it  was  obvious  that  the  individual  must 
de]»eiid  on  the  printed  pag«»  of  the  book  for  what  lie  should  get  from 
his  fellowmen  in  the  way  of  s<*ientitic  observation  of  the  world  and  man, 
and  in  the  way  of  thought  and  retlection  on  the  data  recorded.  The 
library  is  the.  storeluaise  of  the  aggregate  observations  of  all  mankind 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  universe — notof  what  the  senses  of  one  single 
man  have  percteivcd,  bur  of  what  the  senses  (»f  all  men  have  perceived; 
more  than  this,  the  library  holds  the  record  of  the  retlections  of  all 
human  brains  on  these  data  of  observation.  And  even  nu)re  than  this, 
the  library  holds  in  its  works  of  literary  art  the  portrayal  of  human 
nature  as  it  has  been  live<l  and  is  lived  by  all  stages  of  (*ivilization  and 
by  the  various  races  that  jwople  the  earth.  It  holds  this  vast  mass  of 
observation,  rell(*clion,  and  insight,  not  in  its  crude  form,  but  winnowed 
out — each  grain  that  the  library  preserves  was  taken  from  a  mountain 
of  chaff.  Doubtless  it  holds  still  on  its  shelves  much  chaff,  but  eom- 
]mred  with  the  crude  material  of  human  experience  from  which  it  has 
been  saved  it  is  all  precious  grain. 

In  the  American  school  the  pupil  is  set  to  work  learning  how  to 
master  what  is  found  on  the  printed  page.  This  is  the  central  object 
toward  which  our  national  methods  have  been  unconsei<msly  guided. 
In  order  that  the  pupil  shall  accpiire  the  ability  t4>  use  the  library  he 
must  lirst  learn  to  r(.»ad.  This  involves  learning  the  alphabet  and 
the  spelling  book  and  mu<*li  more.  For  the  schoolboy  must  in  school 
set  about  accpiiring  a  ncnv  and  higher  vocabulary  of  words.  He  brings 
with  him  from  home  a  collocjuial  vocabulary  m<*ager  in  its  num- 
ber of  words  and  in  tlu'ir  (juality  to  express  subtle  distinctions  or  pre- 
cise definitions,  nv  elevated  sentiment,  or  pnifound  tlh)ughts.  In  school 
he  comm(*nces  by  learning  lu-st  how  to  recognize  the  words  of  bis  col- 
locpiial  vocabulary  in  a  printed  and  written  form.  Before  this  epoch 
he  has  only  knt)wii  them  by  ear — they  were  sounds  to  him — ^now  they 
nnist  be  represented  Ut  his  eye  by  conventional  ('haracters. 

After  he  has  learned  to  recognize  the  words  in  juinted  form  that 
were  aln.'ady  familiar  to  him  by  ear,  he  is  set  to  mastering  a  series  of 
text-books  which  use  strange  techni<*al  words  new  to  his  ear,  new  to  his 
eye,  and  likewise  expressing  ideas  new  to  liis  mind.     He  learns  a 
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Hlierial  vorabiilary  of  these  for  aritliniotic  and  other  braiirlios  of 
niathoinatics;  anotlier  for  g(*o>rra])hy  and  liis  rehitioiis  to  tlie  earth 
and  its  inhabitants;  another  for  history  and  his  rehitions  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  his  nation,  his  race,  and  the  stream  of  generations  down  whicli 
he  and  his  contemporaries  have  descended.  He  h*arns  to  recognize  in 
the  institutions  of  society  the  or<^anized  forms  of  his  lu«flier  selves  that 
have  been  unfolded  and  realized  for  him  in  those  institutions.  A 
special  vocabulary  ha«  to  be  learned  for  these  things  and  also  for  the 
study  of  language  in  grammar  and  ])hilology.  Language  is  the  llrst 
revelation  of  human  nature,  its  structure  being  an  enibodinu'.nt  of 
the  logical  laws  of  the  mind. 

Every  special  science  has  its  own  special  vocabulary,  larg(»r  or  smaller, 
of  new  words.  The  schoolboy  must  learn  their  external  forms  and 
their  internal  meanings. 

But  there  is  a  more  impculant  and  more  practi(?al  language  of  read- 
ing than  science,  and  tliis  is  literature  <u*  what  has  been  called  the 
"literary  bibles"  of  the  nations.  The  content  of  literature  is  the 
revelation  of  human  life  in  its  as]>irations  and  actions,  in  its  victories 
and  its  defeats.  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  (roethe  are  the  great 
leaders  of  the  sacred  army  of  men  who  iiave  made  and  are  making 
this  revelation  of  human  life.  Every  literary  writer  has  a  style  of  his 
own,  which  his  readers  nuist  learn  to  master.  The  school  teaches  a 
hundred  or  more  of  th(»se  styles  by  clioice  extrat^ts  in  the  higher 
school  readers,  the  selections  being  intense  and  impassioned  pieces  of 
prose  and  poetry  (calculated  to  arouse  the  imagination,  refine  the 
taste,  and  kindle  the  aspiration  of  the  youth,  as  well  as  give  him  some 
accpiaintance  with  the  sjMHJial  vo<.*abulary  and  peculiarities  of  style 
that  he  uses.  For  this  ]mrpose  a  book  of  selections  like  the  typical 
school  reader  is  far  better  than  any  other  device  that  can  be  thought 
of.  But  it  should  be  supplemented  by  othei*  reiuling  which  deals  with 
entire  works  of  literarv  art. 

i  come  now  to  nienti(ui  a  practi(»al  devi«*e  by  which  the  common 
school  can  especially  tit  its  i)upils  for  the  use  of  the  library,  and  a 
device,  too,  that  any  library  can  aid  indetinitely  in  carrying  imt  in  its 
neighborhood. 

The  regular  reading  lesson  in  the  si'hool  does  not  and  can  not 
oi^C'Upy  much  time  on  the  daily  progranune.  Not  many  pages  can  bo 
read  over,  because  the  pupil  must  be  questioned  and  cross-questioned 
on  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  and  on  the  power  and  ell'cct  of 
the  style  used  and  on  the  near  and  remote  thoughts  suggested.  No 
pupil  after  a  good  drill  on  a  literary  piece  ever  reads  a  similar 
piece  in  book  or  periodical  without  looking  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously for  scmie  of  the  points  that  have  been  brought  cait  in  his 
lesson.  He  is  now  of  a  capacity  to  get  more  from  his  reading  than 
was  before  possible  to  him.  His  vocabulary  has  been  increased,  but 
not  so  much  as  liis  power  to  increase  it.    If  he  would  onl^  t^^^V^^\s^ 
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with  liiin  a  book  from  tlio  library  and  read  a  whole  st^irv  written  bv 
tlie  author  whose  literary  «;em  he  has  ea  ret  ally  studied  in  school,  he 
would  be  able  to  iu<*rease  his  higher  vocabulary  far  more  rapidly  tlian 
he  will  do  otherwise.  He  will,  moreover,  lix  and  assimilate  this  hi^rher 
vocabulary  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  always  reuiain  his  own.  Still 
better,  he  will  become  a  home  reader  and  a  user  of  the  library  for  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  has  r<'a<l  for  the  day  with  his  class  at  school 
a  charming  selection  from  Walter  Scdtt's  "Lady  of  the  Lake.''  The 
teiicher  has  ten  copies  of  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  lets  the  ten  best 
]>upils  in  the  class  take  home  the  poem  for  the  week  and  read  it 
thnmgh — ii  week  is  sutUrient  for  this.  The  entire  poem  is  the  topic 
for  an  hour's  C4)nversation  on  a  Friday  afternoon.  The  next  week  the 
second  ten  pupils  take  this  poem  to  their  homes;  a  third  week  another 
set  often,  and  soon  until  all  the  class  have  re^id  this  poem,  which  will 
make  a  memorable  eiMX*h  in  their  lives.  A  selection  from  Switt's  CJul- 
liver-s  voyages  to  Lilliput  or  to  Brobdignag  would  ]>erhapsbe  found  in 
the  child's  fourth  or  fifth  reading  book,  and  the  \vhole  story  could  be 
road  at  home  by  the  chihlren  if  ten  or  twenty  copies  of  the  book  belonged 
to  the  school  library. 

The  library  is  the  most  important  link  in  that  great  movement  that 
hoA  recently  spread  hither  from  Kugland.  1  refer  to  university  and 
sch<K>l  extension.  Few  children  complete  the  course  even  of  the 
primary  school.  Only  one  in  four  who  enter  the  high  school  completes 
it.  The  great  desideratum,  therefore,  is  some  method  by  which  the 
school  influence  can  follow  the  pupils  who  leave  school  before  com]>let- 
ing  the  work,  or  who,  graduating  from  it,  ought  to  continue  their  work. 
ILiving  learned  how  to  reail,  they  should  now  use  their  acquired  power 
t4)  some  puipose,  to  master  the  fields  of  hunnin  learning. 

I  have  spokcMi  of  the  eminent  value  of  works  of  literary  art  for  giving 
the  pupil  a  higher  vocabulary  of  thought  and  feehng,  and  for  making 
him  aiMjuaintiMl  with  iiimself.  I)y  this  knowledge  tmc  does  not,  of 
c^Mirse,  mean  a  knowledge  of  his  <)wn  i)etty  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiar- 
ities, but  a  knowh^lge  of  human  nature  at  large;  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  substantial  in  character  and  ]>rofoun<l  in  human  thought.  Literature 
is  the  best,  but  it  shouhl  not  by  any  means  be  the  exclusive  coarse  of 
reading. 

F<u'  the  supplementary  reading  to  be  done  at  home  there  should  bo 
intermingled  books  of  history,  books  of  travel,  i)opular  expositions  of 
the  different  sciences.  Some  ]ieo]»le  would  have  tlu^se  books  and  no 
others,  and  would  call  them  alone  the  ^» solid"  books,  while  the  pure 
literary  w<uks  they  would  denominate ''trash."  in  my  opinion  they 
ccmld  not  eonnnit  a  more  serious  error.  1  have  known  many  parents 
]M)ssessed  of  the  science  craze  who  tri(^d  to  educate  tlx'ir  children  on 
science  to  the  exclusion  of  literature,  but  their  results  were  pitiful. 
Their  children  were  ileprived  of  an  insight  into  human  life — into  the 
springs  of  human  character  and  the  nu)tives  that  prevail  among  the 
ueople  with  whom  they  must  live.    This  knowledge  of  human  life 
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obtained  throii|j:h  the  writiiij^s  of  genius  Hhould  occupy  the  first  place 
on  tlie  list  of  studies  essential  to  direet  sell* preservation,  usinf^^  tlie 
expression  of  Mr.  Herbert  Speneer  and  pointinp^  out,  by  the  way,  (hat 
his  own  s<*henie  of  studies  is  very  far  from  corresponding  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  principles  that  he  hiys  down. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  commit  the  opi>o8ite 
mistakes  of  excluding:  science  and  history  or  of  slighting  these  studies 
for  literature.    They  are  all  necessary. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  work  in  supplementary  reading  is 
a  work  of  self-helj)  on  the  ]»art  of  tlie  juipil  and  is  of  very  great  value  from 
this  point  of  view.  It  assists  very  much  to  neutralize  the  eflectsof  bad 
school  methods  where  they  happen  to  exist.  Another  great  ]>oint  is 
that  the  books  are  taken  home  by  the  pujiils  into  families  who  have  no 
accumnlation  of  books,  or,  at  best,  only  of  such  books  as  lack  popular 
interest.  These  books  taken  home  are  jiicked  up  by  the  ])ai'ents  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters  and  read  by  them.  This  makes  the  supple- 
mentary reatling  system  an  educator  of  the  people  as  people — an  exten- 
sion of  the  school  that  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  library  should  get  hold  of  this  phase  of  school  extension  and  so 
manage  it  that  all  who  begin  it  arc  drawn  into  the  use  of  the  library. 

Firtion  is  the  bait  by  whi(!h  we  create  a  love  lor  reading,  and  it  should 
le^d  out  to  other  reading,  especially  in  the  line  of  science,  and  history, 
and  phih)Sophy.  I>ut  1  have  tried  to  show  that  it  isnotahoj»elesscase 
if  it  does  not  lead  into  these  fields  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  reading 
of  fiction  has  the  substantial  benefits  which  I  have  stated.  But  there 
is  fiction  and  fiction.  Fiction  written  by  an  author  Avho  has  deeply 
lived,  deeply  felt,  and  deeply  thought  is  of  value  to  all  men  whether 
simple  or  learned. 

But  the  weak  and  shallow  writer  who  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of 
life,  not  seen  its  ethical  substructure,  such  a  writer  is  immoral  and 
misleading  in  his  views  of  life  even  though  he  supi>oses  himself  to  be 
very  religious,  and  be,  in  fact,  engaged  in  writing  Sunday-school  books. 

In  another  circular  of  information  published  by  this  Bureau  is  given 
a  list  of  the  .\U0()  ])ooks  to  be  purc'liasiMl  as  the  most  useful  foundation 
for  a  new  library.  These  books  are  elassitied  alphabetically  by  authors 
and  titles,  by  two  scjiaratc  schemes  of  classilieation.  Another  circular, 
"Cutter's  Iiules,"of  which  two  editions  have  already  been  printed  and 
circulated,  relates  to  the  minute  details  of  the  professional  librarian's 
work.  It  is  a  eircular  prepared  by  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  Boston  A  thena*um, 
and  has  been  widely  called  for  and  used. 

I  can  not  forbear  calling  attention  again  and  again  to  theeosmopolitan 
signitieance  of  the  three  e<lucational  instrumentalities  of  our  time. 
The  school  teaches  how  to  read — how  to  use  the  ]>rinted  page  to  get  out 
of  it  all  that  it  conlains.  The  librarv  furnishes  the  what  to  read;  it 
opens  the  storehouse  of  all  huuuin  learning.  These  two  are  comple- 
mentary functions  in  the  great  work  of  education,    BvifctAi'^Wvvx^^^»X» 
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educational  appliance  of  our  tinio.  is  the  periodical,  and  especially  the 
daily  new8i>apci'.  In  fact,  we  are  in  our  time  acquiring  a  sort  of  new 
consciousness  by  aid  of  this  instrument,  for  it  is  a  spiritual  process 
of  mauufacturiii^  public  opinion  out  of  private  observation  and  retlec- 
tion.  Every  morning  it  is  customary  for  the  dweller  in  the  city  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  entire  life  of  tlie  glob(? — a  brief  glance  at  the  nations 
most  remote,  a  fuller  view  of  those  more  nearly  related  to  him,  and  a 
complete  survey  of  wliat  is  in  his  neighborhood.  The  correlation  of 
the  near  and  the  remote,  the  custom  of  carrying  in  his  mind  the  world 
aiiairs,  develops  a  sort  of  ei)ic  consciousness  vastly  more  educative 
than  the  former  village  gossip  that  prevailed  in  the  tavern  or  in  the 
shop.  It  elevates  the  individual  into  a  higher  plane  of  thinking,  sub- 
stituting the  universal  for  the  particular.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  bound  to  grow  into  this  newspaper  civilization  and 
that  it  is  a  necessity  of  all  newspaper  civilizations  to  be  democratic  in 
their  form  of  government.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  newspaper  spe- 
cies of  education  needs  the  cotiperatiou  and  perfecting  intiuence  of  the 
library.  The  school  is  essential  to  the  newspaper  reader  to  give  him 
that  knowledge  of  a  ]nint<*d  vocabulary  of  words  and  that  smattering 
of  geography,  history,  grammar  and  science  n^riuircd  to  understand 
and  follow  the  newspaper  arti(!les. 

The  aj)paratus  for  higher  invest igatitm  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblio- 
graphic lists  in  vari(»us  li<»lds  of  human  learning.  The  librarians  have 
constructed  index(*8  to  ]»eriodical  literature,  subrlassiticd  under  such 
heads  as  the  several  sperial  sciences,  the  special  departments  of  his- 
tory, h»calities,  biographies,  etr.  A  '*(^/ritical  History  «»f  America"  in 
eight  vohunes  has  been  prepared  by  a  distinguish(»d  librarian.  Here 
is  a  tield  in  which  the  librarian  pre]»ares  the  ma.ss  (»f  human  learning 
for  the  use  of  his  less  persistent  or  less  plodding  fellow-citizen,  the 
ni'wspaper  rriidcr,  (»r  at  best  the  jjopular  book  reader.  The  learned 
librarian  leads  him  to  original  sources  and  oilers  these  sources  in  a 
comjiendious  form  tor  his  use.  Indexes  and  collections  of  original 
soun'cs  (h>  wiunhMs  to  deepen  and  make  accurate^  the  scholarship  of 
a  nation.  Those  familiar  with  (ierman  sclndarshi])  need  ojdy  to  be 
rennnded  of  the  vast  number  of  works  of  this  order  which  facilitate)  the 
comph'te  survey  of  special  subjects, 

Th«»  school  and  the  n(»wspai>er  and  the  library,  working  together,  may 
be  each  helped  by  theother,  and  all  may  b(»  united  into  one  very  potent 
instrumentality  of  education  for  the  universal  elevation  of  the  people 
that  is  on  its  procession  in  diil'erent  parts  <»f  the  world.  Thecommnnity, 
locally  self- governed,  is  likely  t<»  be  interested  with  atrnly  cx)smopolitan 
spirit  (and  shall  I  not  say  with  amissionary  spirit?)  in  all  other  peoples 
around  the  globe.  In  this  line  we  see  inftnite  jjossibilities  of  growth  iu 
perfection,  infinite  possibilities  of  that  education  which  adds  to  the 
individual  life  vicariously  the  life  and  life's  experience  of  all  his  fellow- 
men. 
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This  aspect  of  the  question  suggests  a  still  broader  one:  The  school 
and  the  newspaper  and  the  library,  working  together  in  mutual  help- 
fulness, form  the  very  potent  means  of  education  which  is  necessary  for 
the  universal  elevation  of  the  people  that  characterizes  the  history  of 
the  world  in  the  present  century.  Intercommunication  by  steamships, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  an  omnipresent  postal  system, 
generates  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  or  what  is  better  called  the  missionary 
spirit.  Feelings  of  hostility  toward  foreign  nations  or  distant  sections 
of  one's  own  country  give  place  to  feelings  of  humane  ])ersonal  interest. 
As  each  section  becomes  locally  self  governed  it  uses  its  directive  j^owcr 
more  and  more  in  view  of  the  net  result  of  the  experience  of  the  entire 
human  nice.  This  threefold  means  of  education  increases,  with  greater 
and  greater  rapidity,  the  diffusion  of  local  self-government.  There  is  a 
brain  for  each  pair  of  hands.  Each  brain  avails  itself  by  means  of  the 
printed  page  of  the  labors  of  all  other  brains.  Life  be<iom(^s  vicarious. 
Each  human  being  lives  his  life  not  only  for  himself  but  as  a  lcss(m  for 
all  his  fellowmen.  Others  may  use  his  successful  experiments  and  avoid 
repeating  his  uiisu(!cessful  ones. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  IIARUIS, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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From  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  in  1867,  and 
its  conversion  into  a  Bureau  in  1869,  the  importance  of  libraries  as  a 
factor  in  educational  work  has  been  recognized  in  its  reportB  and  other 
publications.  The  extended  work  of  the  Bureau  on  this  subject  be- 
gan in  1870,  when  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  preparation  of  the 
matter  for  a  special  report  on  public  libraries  was  undertaken.  The 
report  was  issued  in  1876.  This  was  before  any  regular  library  jour- 
nal was  printed  in  this  country,  and  -what  has  been  done  during  the 
period  since  1870  by  the  Bureau  contains  no  small  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  libraries  in  this  country.  This  special  report, 
after  giving  a  short  history  of  the  first  convention  of  librarians  iu 
1853,  contains  the  notice  of  a  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  thus  showing  at  the 
very  beginning  its  interest  in  library  management  as  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  that  time,  in  considering  the  importance 
of  libraries  iu  connection  with  education,  undertook  four  distinct  things: 
(1)  To  trace  the  history  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
show  their  present  condition  and  extent;  (3)  to  discuss  the  various  ques- 
tions of  library  economy  and  management;  and  (4)  to  present  complete 
statistical  information  of  public  libraries  of  all  classes.  At  that 
early  date  these  four  points  mentioned  covered  a  large  field  in  the 
matter  of  library  economy  and  management,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Bureau  since  that  date  have  given  no  small  portion  of  their  pages 
to  these  questions.  As  to  the  early  statistics  of  libraries  in  this  coun- 
try but  little  can  be  found.  Prof.  Jewett,  in  his  "Xotices  of  Public 
Libraries,"  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  iu  1850,  gave  a 
summary  of  public  libraries,  amounting  to  694  and  containing  at  that 
time  2,201,632  volumes.  In  the  census  of  1850  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  the  humber  of  libraries  and  the  number  of  volumes  they  con- 
tained, exclusive  of  school  and  Sunday  school  libraries.    This  number 

was  1,560;  the  number  of  volumes,  2,447,086.    In  1856  Mr. 

Edwards  in  his  summary  of  libraries  gave  a  much  smaller  number  of 
libraries,  being  only  341,  but  the  number  of  volumes  was  nearly  the 
same,  being  2,371,887,  and  was  also  based  upon  the  census  of  1850. 
Mr.  William  J.  Rhees,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Pwb\\\i  \A\i\wc\e^?  ^Xs^OeL^-jysa. 
prmted  in  1859,  g^ve  a  list  of  2,902  librane^,  >au\.  oi  ^SV  \>o:v^  ^^^wiX^^: 
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only  1,312  bad  any  report  whatever  of  the  iininber  of  volumes  they 
cou  tallied. 

From  these  meager  statistics  it  is  seen  that  tlie  n^jiorts  do  not  vary 
very  much,  giving  about  the  same  number  of  libraries  and  number  of  vol- 
umes in  them,  taking  account  of  the  changes  that  would  occur  from  tlie 
different  classifications  as  to  what  was  excepted  oromittcd  as  a  library. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  from  1870  to  1874  contained  limited 
statistics  of  only  a  few  hundred  libraries,  and  little  more  is  shown  than 
the  fact  that  there  were  about  2,000  ])ubli(;  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  About  five  years  of  labor  was  ex])ended  in  collectiivg 
material  for  the  special  report  of  the  Bureau  upon  public  libraries, 
which  was  printed  in  1876,  and  this  gave  a  list  of  3,040  libraries  of  over 
;M)0  volumes,  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  was  12,270,004,  this  beiu^ 
about  the  first  fairly  com]>lete  collection  of  library  statistics.  In  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  for  1884-85,  after  considerable  correspondence  and 
iising  the  fonner  work  as  a  basis,  another  list  of  public  libraries  was 
])ublished,  amounting  to  5,388  libraries  of  over  300  volumes,  an  increase 
of  1,809  libraries  in  ten  yeai's,  or  almost  54  per  cent.  The  number  of 
volumes  contained  in  these  libraries  at  that  time  was  20,022,070,  or  an 
increase  of  about  66  jier  cent,  and  showing  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
number  of  libraries.  An  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  smaller  libraries 
under  500  volumes  in  that  list  indicates  that  these  smaller  libraries 
included  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  books,  so  that  this  list  could  be 
said  to  fairly  show  the  extent  of  the  libraries  at  that  time. 

In  the  rei)ort  for  1886-87,  detaih^d  statistics  of  the  varicms  classes  of 
libraries  Avere  given,  excejit  those  of  colleges  and  schools,  which  were 
included  in  the  statistics  of  those  institutions.  From  the  uncertainty 
of  the  data  and  the  imperfect  records  given  of  tlie  very  small  libraries, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  restrict  the  statistics  to  colh'ctions  of  books  that 
might  be  fairly  called  representative,  and  as  those  having  less  than 
1,000  volumes  made  but  a  proportionally  small  ])ercentage  of  the  whole 
number  of  books  the  basis  of  1,000  volumes  or  over  was  taken.  This 
list  included  the  statistics  only  of  libraries  of  this  size  and  amounted  to 
1,777  libraries,  containing  14,012,370  volumes,  and  were  arranged  in  sep- 
arate listii  by  classes  as  far  as  it  could  be  done.  The  libraries  thus 
reported,  which  were  wholly  or  partly  supported  by  j)ublic  moneys, 
numbered  670  and  contained  6,903,850  volumes.  Those  otherwise  main- 
tained numbered  1,109,  containing  7,048,520  volumes.  iN^early  every 
one  of  the  libraries  maintained  wholly  or  i)artly  by  public  moneys 
was  free  for  i)ublic  use.  Of  the  libraries  otluTwise  maintained,  868 
required  membership  fees,  annual  subscriptions,  or  payment  for  books 
taken  out,  and  these  contained  5,532,750  volumes.  From  this  it  w^oiild 
seem  to  toDow  that  the  other  911  libraries,  containing  8,896,620  vol- 
mnes,  were  jwobably  fiee  libraries.  T^e \\wiu\iev*  o)l Y\\i\t\\\vi^?s ^wd of  vol- 
uwcii  in  each  of  the  seven  special  elaaseam\Xiftxe:50T\,m^^m\XK\^^j^ 
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as  follows:  Free  public  leading  libraries,  434;  volames,  3,721,191;  free 
public  reference  libraries,  153;  volumes,  3,075,099;  free  public  school 
libraries,  93;  volumes,  177,560;  free  corporate  lending  libraries,  241; 
volumes,  1,727,870;  libraries  of  clubs,  associations,  etc.,  341;  volumes, 
2,460,334;  subscription  corporate  libraries,  452;  volumes,  2,044,929; 
and  circulating  libraries  prox)er,  751 ;  volumes,  215,487. 

LIBRARIES  IN  1891. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  following  pages  are  for  the  year  1891, 
and  include  only  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  over,  thus  diil'eiing  from 
the  complete  report  of  1885: 


Tahi.k  I. — JSummary  of  siatMtics  of  public  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  ov&r,180J, 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCOKDIKG  TO  SIZE. 


StatM  and  TerritoriM. 


ClaMifloation  according  to  number  of  volumes. 


United  Statnt 


North  Atlantic  DiviAlon 
8oDth  Atlantic  DiviHion 
South  Central  DiviHion 
N<nrth  CeDtnd  Division 
Western  Division 

AorfA  Atlantic  IHvUion. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassuchuHftts 
JRhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York * 

New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  IHvutian. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Coliuuliia 

Virginia 

AVest  Virginia 

North  C'iintlina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

TexHS 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territ4>ry 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois . . . 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebnukm 
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Continued. 

CLASSIEICATION  ACCORBIXG  TO  SIZE. 


States  and  TexTitorioA. 


WetUm  Diviiion. 


ClaMification  aocording  to  number  of  Tolnmes. 


500.000 

and 

over. 


300,000 

to 
499.999. 


100.000 

to 
299,999. 


Montana 

"Wyoming . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 


Washington 

Oregon 

Caliibmia... 


By  examining  Table  I,  it  >vill  be  seen  that  tliere  were,  in  1891,  3,804 
libraries.  Of  these,  3  contain  over  500,000  volumes:  1  between  300,000 
and  500,000;  26  between  100,000  and  300,000;  GS  between  50,000  and 
100,000;  128  between  25,000  and  50,000 ;  383  between  10,000  and  25,000 ; 
665  between  5,000  and  10,000;  and  2,360  between  1,000  and  5,000.  In 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these  libraries,  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  has  2  of  the  first  class,  or  67  per  cent;  15  of  the  third  class, 
or  58  i)er  cent;  36  of  the  fourth  class,  or  53  per  cent;  76  of  the  fifth 
class,  or  59  per  cent;  182  of  the  sixth  class,  or  47.5  per  cent;  295  of 
the  seventh  class,  or  52  per  cent;  and  1,308  of  the  eighth  cla^s,  or  50 
per  centi  The  South  Atlantic  Division  has  1,  or  33.<I3  per  cent,  of  the 
first  class;  6,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  third  class;  9,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the 
fourth  class ;  15,  or  11 .7  per  cent,  of  the  fifth  class ;  34,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the 
sixth  class;  59,  or  10.5  |)cr  cent,  of  the  seventh  cla^s;  and  214,  or  8  per 
cent,  of  the  eighth  class.  The  South  Centrsd  Division  has  4,  or  6  per 
cent,  of  the  fourth  class ;  3,  or  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  fiftli  class ;  27,  or  7  i)er 
cent,  of  the  sixth  class;  36,  or  6.4  per  cent,  of  the  seventh  class;  and 
186,  or  7  i>er  cent,  of  the  eighth  class.  The  North  Central  Division  has 
the  only  one  of  the  second  class ;  4,  or  15.4  per  rent,  of  the  thii-d  clas^  13, 
or  19  per  cent,  of  the  fourth  cla^s;  30,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  fifth  class; 
119,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  sixth  class;  143,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  seventh 
class;  and  789,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  eighth  class.  Tlie  Western  Divis- 
ion has  1,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  third  class ;  6,  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  fourth 
class;  5,  or  4  percent,  of  the  fifth  class;  21,  or  55  ])er  cent,  of  the  sixth 
class;  32,  or  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  seventh  class;  and  133,  or  5  per  c«nt,  of 
the  eighth  class.  A  study  of  this  table  by  States  gives  very  interest- 
ing details  of  the  location  of  the  larger  libraries,  as  well  as  the  larger 
number  of  libraries  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where  the  s^'stem 
of  free  public  libraries  has  been  longest  in  existence.  Of  all  these 
classes,  the  State  of  New  York  has  511  V\bT^T\v^^  ^wvV  M?c5v.«>^Q\\vi8«ttH 
^^OS^  decreasing  down  to  3,  whicli  is  tlie  \o\^est  nvivcXifex^  ^^  V\!!\\>^lwMBiaL 
in  Table  IV,  on  pp.  9-10, 
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Tabt.t.  II,  Pnrt  l—SHmaiary   nf  ttatitlie*  of   pubUe   UbrarUi  of  1,000  rolHmfi  and 

6ttr,  1891. 
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In  TftbleB  II  and  III  an  attempt  lias  been  made  to  summarize  tbe  sta- 
tistics Hi  tile  followiug  pitgeii  aa  regards  owiiersbip,  aiipport,  whether 
circnlating  or  reference,  free  or  Bubscriptiou,  aud  as  to  the  st^^i^il  class 
or  character  of  the  libi-ary.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  tliat  very 
many  of  the  libraries  do  not  report  all  these  items,  hence  the  numbers 
are  incomplete.  Of  the  whole  number  of  librariCK,  1,042  own  bnihlings 
aud  436  rent,  2,325  not  reporting.  Of  the  several  forms  of  support, 
tliose  by  subscriptions  are  1,>'>01 ;  by  ta.\ation,  S7t)j  by  corporation  aud 
taxation,  26;  by  fees,  24;  and  a  small  number  by  rents,  subscription, 
endowment,  private  and  other  forms  of  support,  while  those  not  re- 
porting under  this  head  are  1,307.  As  to  whether  circulating  or  reter- 
encie,  13.1  are  reported  as  circulating  only,  406  as  reference,  and  1,838  as 
both  circulating  and  refei-ence;  wot  reporting,  1,450.  As  to  ftee  or 
subscription,  2,].')4i  are  reiwrted  as  free,  912  as  subscription,  830  as 
free  or  subscription,  and  G31  not  reporting.  As  to  the  class  or  char- 
acter of  the  libraries,  1,106  are  general,  911  school,  523  college,  106  be- 
long to  college  societies,  117  law,  99  theological,  59  medical,  39  Govern- 
ment. 113  asylum  or  I'cformatnry,  20  State,  75  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  215  social,  104  st^entific,  53  historical,  18  gan-iKon  or  iwst, 
4  sanitary  and  scientific,  12  Odd  Fellows,  9  Masonic,  11  mercantile,  2 
special,  1  military,  1  art,  47  society,  4  historicnl  and  scieutilk-,  1  histor- 
ical and  theological,  aud  03  not  reporting. 
Taule  IV. — fienrral  tHmmari/  of  o. 
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'i'lible  IV  gives  »  Nnmmiu-y  of  8tiitistic»  of  libiuiifs  by  Stfltes  uml 
divisions,  us  Ut  tlie  size  of  libraries,  iiicliitlinj!;  iiiiboiiml  books  and  pniii- 
plilctti,   mid  the  average  si/e  of  librnrieM;    i)<>[)iilittioii  iii:(^oi'diiig  ti> 
the  ofusus  of  1S«0;  uverjijf*.-  of  iMipiilation  to  a  lilnary,  and  the  aver- 
age iiiiiiiber  of  l)o»ks  to  every  UK>  of  the  |ii>]iiilatio]i  in  lach  3tate  and 
ditision.     From  this  tabh;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  .'t.<S<)4  librarie:!  eoii- 
taiiied  at  the  elose  of  the  year  I81>1  20,S9l>,r>.'t7  l>onnd  vidiiniefl  and 
4,^0,K17  pamphlets,  or  a  totnlof  ;U,ll>7,.'t54.    Th<;  average  »ize  of  Ubm- 
ries  was  S,l!)4  vobmies;  the  average  population  to  a  library  was  10,402. 
and  the  average  uninber  of  books  to  every  lOO  of  the  papulation  was  50. 
As  to  the  average  size  of  libraries   in  the  different  divisioim,  tlie 
^nrth  Atlniitiu  Division  has  an  average  luiniber  of  8,(il0  voluniea  toa 
library;    the    Sontli  Atlantic,  Vti,12tl;  t\\*-  5>»m\\\  V t'\\l\-.\\,  i;>;Ki.1-,  -Oa* 
JVbrti  Central,  e,GS8,  and  the  WeatevH,  l:^,t>W.     XAXwUvvi-Nvt^eb-ewftifc 
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lation  to  a  library,  the  ^oi*th  Atlnntic  Division  has  9,906;  the  South 
Atlantic,  iN),206;  the  South  Central,  42,863;  the  North  Central,  20,348, 
and  the  Western,  15,290.  Of  the  average  number  of  books  to  every 
100  of  the  population,  the  North  Atlantic  division  has  95,  or  nearly 
twice  the  average  of  the  whole  country;  the  South  Atlantic,  48;  the 
South  Central,  12;  the  North  Central,  3;$,  and  the  WeMem,  53.  The 
largest  proportion  of  books  to  the  pox>ulation  is  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  has  924  books  to  every  100,  and  the  next  is  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  having  257  to  every  100. 

The  distribution  of  these  libraries  and  the  number  of  volumes  they 
contain  vary  considerably  in  the  several  divisions.  In  order  to  show 
this  more  definitely.  Diagram  1  has  been  prepared. 

DiA(fKAM  1.— /'m&/iV  librariea  of  over  1,000  rolumes,  ISDU 

NUMBEll  OF  Linil ARIES. 

60  per  cent.  100  per  cont. 

Unitwl  States 3.k04  ^-,'?;m^^^a^gr^^^^g^^g^ 


Xorth  Atlantic  Di vUion 1.913  or  50.  .1  ]K!r  Cf iit  ^=g3^^g;^^^^|  | 

Soath  Atlantic  Di  vinioTi 339  or   8. 88  per  cent  ^1  |  | 

South  Central  DiviHimi 256  or   6. 73  per  cent 


North  Central  DiviHion 1. 008  or  28. 87  per  cent  ^^^^ItT 

Western  Divittiou 198  or   5. 22  per  cent 


NrMBER  OF  VOLUMES. 


United  Stotos SI,  17C,3.U  ^■2fi^t^^^^Kk^^M^^^i'=^?:-'^ 

Xorth  Atlantic  Divlnion 16, 005. 286  or  53. 34  per  cent  E=^^Lzzr^^^^^^^^^J  1 

S«mth  Atlantic  DiviHioii 4, 276.  «U  or  13.71  percent  p==^  |  | 

South  Central  Division 1 , 3-ir>.  708  or   4. 03  per  cent  |y 


North  Central  DiviHion 7.  3.70, 04r»  or  23. 32  ih.t  cent  ^^-z^-J 


WuHtcrn  Division 6, 593, 974  or   5. 34  per  cent  ^  i  l 


In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Division  contains 
1,013  libraries,  or  50.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, 3.'i9,  or  8.SS  per  cent;  the  South  Central,  25<»,  or  0.73  j)er  cent;  the 
North  Oentral,  1,098,  or  L'8.87  per  cent,  and  the  Western,  108,  or  5.2ii 
per  cent.  Of  the  distribution  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  has  10,605,280,  or  53.34  per  cent;  the  South  Atlantic, 
4,270,804,  or  13.71  percent:  the  South  Central,  1,345,708,  or  4.03  per 
cent;  the  North  Central,  7,320,015,  or  23.32  per  cent,  and  the  Western, 
1,503,074,  or  5.34  [)er  cent. 

IXCKEASli  IN  NUMBKU  AND  SIZK  OF  LIBRARIES  FROM  18S5  TO  1891. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  the  increase  in  tlv^  \\\w\\5c»^\.  ^ciJt 
libraries  and  the  number  of  volumes  tvowi  l^^v>  XAi  \&^V^'\.*e\^vi."^  \i»»* 
been  prepared  from  the  report  of  16S5. 
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TABI.1C  y.—Genrrtil  Jtawmnry  of  italiiUct  of  libraria  of  IfiOO  volnmri  and  orer  fn  JS^.'. 


BtalM  uid  Ton 


Ullill!d  SUICB 

Routb  Atlullc  Divlilon . 
South  Ceniwl  DlvWon  .  - 
North  Oeotnl  DItIiIoii.  . 


RosBwUrat 

NavTurk 

DCcw  Jangy  ... 
TanBaylranU... 


Ifortli  CuvllBH 

SonaCuollu 

«SH(1  Crnlrtil  nin,i, 

XCDtUO 


Teiu  ... 
Arkuaaiu 
4lkliihunji 


Mlvhlgui... 
MlMuuVi'*'.' 


WiOhlngtoa.., 


Niirab.Tof 
j       iBiimcl 


1.11M,M> 


IS.KUS.ISIJ 


Ltf  jHwpie 
lihniJy. 


■«.«:a      n.r 
ll.OOu*      IS.  5; 


i.  aw!  oiH)*i    Si  *35 

l,(ttt,Siw]      U,SH 


it!  tw      31!  ou 


71.  soil*, 
2t::.'w 

i:i4.Mi  I 
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This  table  lias  been  made  by  estimates  and  elimination  to  agree  in 
form  as  far  as  possible  with  Table  lY  of  the  statistics  for  1801,  so  as 
to  make  the  comparison  as  to  the  average  size  of  libraries,  average 
population  to  a  library,  and  average  number  of  books  for  the  six  years 
between  1885  and  1891.  The  library  journal  for  1885  contained  a  table 
giving  the  number  of  books  to  each  person,  according  to  the  report  of 
libraries  of  30()  volumes  or  over  for  1885,  x>ublislied  by  the  Bureau ; 
but  that  table  was  based  upon  the  x>opulation  of  1880,  which  was  five 
years  earlier  than  the  report  from  the  libraries,  and  hence  was  not  an 
exact  comparison  as  to  population  and  libraries,  etc.  Table  Y  has  been 
corrected  as  to  population  by  taking  either  the  State  census  of  1885  or 
estimates  for  that  year.  The  number  of  libraries  for  1885  has  been 
made  upon  the  basis  of  those  containing  1,000  volumes  by  subtracting 
all  those  under  1,000  volumes  from  the  list.  The  number  of  volumes 
also  includes  only  those. of  libraries  containing  1,000  volumes,  which 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  table  of  1891.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
Tables  lY  and  Y  are  made  upon  the  same  basis  as  far  as  x)ossible.  By 
comparing  these  two  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  has  been  quit«  a  large  percentage  in  the  six  years 
mentioned,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries.  An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  ditterent  St^ites  will 
show  the  exact  increase  for  each  one,  and  makes  a  very  interesting 
study.  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  to  the  eye  this  increase,  in  both 
libraries  and  number  of  volumes  in  the  whole  United  States  and  in  the 
different  divisions,  Diagram  2  has  been  prepared. 

Diagram  2. — Public  librarietf  of  over  l/)00  voiumeM. — (irowth  from  ISS,')  to  ISOl, 

INCREASE  IX  NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES. 


ITDited  StatoH. 


North  Atlantic  Division 


South  Atlantic  Division 


South  (.*«ntrnl  Pivision. 


Xorth  Central  DiviNion, 


We«t«m  Division 


2<)l 


8i:i 


111 


1801. 


3,804 


Inrreaao. 


1,913  I 


338 


25fi 


l.iWl  ! 


ins 


817 


Libraries  in  1885.       Increaso  to  1891. 


iC 


370    [ 
49 


r>5   [ 

l!n6 


57' 


:c 


•J7.:ri  *'o 


17.0% 


•»7  'i  "A 


^m 


3."i.lH  % 


4U.4:>  ",, 
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Diagram  2.— PhWic  lihrat-ies  of  over  1,000  volumen.— Growth  from  1S85  to  IS91—ConVd. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMIiKR  OF  VOLUMES. 


XJuited  States 


North  Atiautic  Division 


South  Atlantic  Division 


South  Central  Division 


North  Central  Division 


Western  Division 


1885. 


10,000.074 

10,388,224 

2,790,068 

844,244 

4, 081, 306 

050,232 


1U91. 


Increase. 


31.171.354  '12,111,280 


16, 605. 286 
4,270,894 
1,345,708 
7, 350, 425 
1,593,044 


6,217,062 
1, 480, 826 

501.464 
3,  269. 119 

642, 809 


Voliiuieri  in  1885.        Increano  to  1891. 


m.^  "o 


->«>.«  "„ 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  United  States  in  tli« 
number  of  libraries  was  from  2,987  to  3,804,  an  increase  of  817,  or  li7.3r> 
per  cent;  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic,  fi-om  1,543  to  1,913,  an  inci-ease  of  370, 
or  24  per  cent;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  from  280  to  338,  an  increase  of  49, 
or  17  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  201  to  250,  an  increase  of  55, 
or  27.5  per  cent;  in  the  Noith  Central,  from  813  to  1,099,  an  increase  of 
286,  or  35.18  per  cent;  and  in  the  West^jrn,  from  141  to  198,  an  increase 
of  57,  or  40.43  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that,  comparatively,  the 
largest  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  was  in  the  Western  Division, 
and  of  the  number  of  volumes  the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  North 
Central  Division.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  whole  country 
was  66.3  for  six  years,  or  an  average  of  over  11  per  cent  each  year,  ' 
which  at  this  rate  would  double  the  number  of  volumes  and  libraries 
every  nine  years. 

From  the  foregoing  tables,  Diagram  3,  p.  15,  has  been  prei)ared  to  show 
tlie  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  libraries  in  the  country  and  in  the 
several  divisions.  This  shows  that  in  the  United  States  in  1885  the 
average  size  of  the  libraries  of  over  1,000  volumes  was  6.381  volumes, 
and  in  1891,  8,194,  an  average  increase  of  1,813  volumes  to  each  library, 
or  28.4  per  cent.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  growth  was  from 
6,084  to  8,680  volumes,  an  increase  of  2,586,  or  42.7  i)er  cent ;  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  from  9,675  to  12,670  volumes,  an  increase  of  2,945,  or  30.3  per 
cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  4,200  to  5,257  volumes,  an  increase  of 
1,057,  or  25  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central,  from  5,020  to  6,668  volumes, 
an  increase  of  1,648,  or  33  per  cent,  and  in  the  Western,  from  6,737  to 
8,046  volumes,  an  increase  of  1,309,  or  19.5  per  cent.  The  libraries  of 
the  largest  average  size  are  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division;  but 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  large  average  size  of  libraries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  notjibly  increased  by  the  rapid  growtli  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  the  last  few  years.  The  diagram  shows 
that  not  only  in  tJie  country  as  a  w\io\e,\>\xt»  m  vv*\^\\  ^eK>^\vt\Ai\^^^vs[\%- 
ion  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  aver^tge  sv2.e>  o^  \i\yc«£\vi&* 
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To  show  the  growth  of  libraries  another  diagram,  No.  4,  x>.  16,  gives 
the  average  population  to  a  libnny  in  1885  and  1891. 

DiAi:i:.\M  3. — Publiv  lihraries  of  over  I^UOO  volumes. 


IXCIIKASE  JN  THK  SIZE  OF  LIBRARIKS,  188r)-1893. 


Tear. 


Volumes. 


1,000  vohnnM. 


5.(100  voliiiiieii. 

-J 


10,000  Toluruen. 
■ 


f  18R5 6,:W1 

1«>I 8,194 

TJnltod  States  ^        I,u:reai»<^..  K813 

50%.  100%. 
Or  28.4%  ^^       I  I 

fl883 0.084 

1801 8,080 

Inorr-ai»e..  2,396 

lOr4'J.7%  W:^     I 


Xorth  Allan- ^ 
tiuDivisioD. 


South  ^tliin- 
ticDiviaiuii. 


ri885 9.075 

1891 12,070 

Inrr<'i<8fl..  '2,  945 

Or  ao.3% 


iSuuth  Central 
Divison. 


ri885 4.'J00 

1891 6.'J:>7 

Inrrense..  l,or»7 

I  Or  25%      t^a       I 


Nnrtli<  Viitral 
Divii^ion. 


(1885 6,020 

1891 6,608 

Increase..  1,648 


3 


U)r:J3% 


I 


] 


"Wen tern  Di- 
vision. 


{ 


ri8S5 6.737 

1801 8,046 

IncreHAe..  1,309 

U)rlO.-,'.Vg3-     I  I 


3 


In  tlie  United  States  in  1.S85  there  was  one  library  to  each  18.822  of 
the  iiopulation,  while  in  1891  there  was  one  to  every  1^>,462,  or  a  de- 
crease of  popnlation  to  a  library  of  2,300,  or  12.5  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  the  decrease  was  from  10,246  to  0,090, 1,150,  or  11.2 
percent;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  from  28,740  to  2r»,20G,  2,534, or  8.08  per 
(jent;  in  the  South  Cential,  from  48,974  to  42,803,  (;,111,  or  12.5  per  cent; 
in  the  North  Central,  from  24,807  to  20,348,  4,459,  or  18  per  cent;  and 
in  the  Western,  from  15,557  to  15,290,  277,  or  1.8  per  cent.  The  distri- 
bution of  libraries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  tlie  wsv^V\fcs^ 
average  jx)j>uJation  to  a  library  and  the  \ecb^t  Oi^wg^  Va.  ^3ckfc'ttSOT^^^^ 
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except  the  Western  Division,  where  the  increase  of  population  from 
immigration  has  been  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  libra- 
ries. But,  generally,  the  establishment  and  growth  in  the  size  of  libra- 
ries have  been  very  large  in  neiirly  every  section.  In  the  general 
tables  given,  especially  IV  and  V,  one  column  shows  the  average  uum- 


Diagram  4. — Public  librariea  of  orer  1,000  volume^, 
DECREASE  OF  POPULATIOy  TO  A  LIBRARY,  1885  1801. 


Unitotl  SUtM 


Popiilittion. 

fl885 18,822 

1891 1«,462 

DecreaAe 2, 300 


Or  12.5% 


T 


(1885 10,24tf 


North  Atlun- 
tio  DivUion. ) 


1891 fiJHW 

f 

DoorenHo —  1. 150 

iOrll/J%   gj  f- 


Soutli  Atlnn- 
tic  Diviaion. 


18S5 •JS.TiU 

1H91 JH.L'iHJ 

DiM'n'aiHj. ...  L*. 5il4 
OrS.H",,.. 


I 


Sontli  C««TitniI 
Diviifloii. 


riHHo 48,974 

1801 42,hC:i 

Decrciuio (i,  1 1 1 

Or  12.5%  .^j  I 


North  rnitral 
Divirtiuii. 


18H.'i 'J4.807 

1801 2(1,348 

l)t*«Tr«He 4,450 


Or  U%  .  ^.^.\  7 


Wpiitern  Di- 
-.  -iHiou. 


1  K8ii  ...........■.'•   !•><  'o**  I 

1891 15.290 

DerroiiHr 

()rl.8".,..|| 


I 


10.000 

■ 


Population. 


ftO.ooo 
I 


Z] 


fc^jT^^aji^ 


io««„. 


] 


tj  '•    ■^-^-i='«'^-*^-^^-^7-^,-   -  '  -j 


3 


] 


}^^M^^ 


] 


l>er  of  books  to  ea<'h  100  of  the  iMijHilation  for  every  State  and  Terri- 
torj  .  From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in<'rease  in  the  num- 
ber tf  books  has  been  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  pojmlation, 
according  to  the  census,  in  nearly  every  State,  In  order  to  show  to  the 
eye  this  increase,  Diagram  5  is  given. 
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.    DIAORA3C  B.^Publie  libraries  of  over  1,000  volufMi. 
SOTlfBER  OF  BOOKS  TO  EVEBT  100  OF  POPULATION,  AND  IKCREASE  FROlf  1885  TO  1803. 


Unitod  Statofl 


Vorth  Allan  , 
tio  Divuion. 


South  Atlnn- 
tio  Division.  ' 


Increase 14 


lor  41%  ^^^      I        » 

fl885 0 


South  Central 
Division.      \ 


1801. 


North  Central 
Division. 


TacresLBC 3 

or33.6  ^^ma       I 

1885 20 

1801 33 


iiifTFT-1 


y^^    I 


luorease 13 


lOrft'ift, 


''  '^  ^ T.r-Hr ■-L.-^.:-:jjt..^-_L •b.ai-MtJ 


Weirt4*m  Di- 
vision. 


ri885 43 

1801 53 

Inor»aKO 10 

I  Or  23%  ^ 


]       • 


I 


] 


This  shows  that  in  1885  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  size  mentioned  34  books  to  every  100  of  the  popuhition, 
while  in  1891  this  number  was  50,  or  an  increase  of  IG  books,  or  47  per 
cent.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  increase  was  from  GO  to  95, 
an  increase  of  29  books,  or  34  per  cent;  in  the  South  Atlantic,  from  34 
to  48,  an  increase  of  14,  or  41  per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  9  to 
12,  an  increase  of  3,  or  33.33  per  cent;  in  the  North  Central,  from  20  to 
33,  an  increase  of  13,  or  G5  per  cent;  and  in  the  Western,  from  43  to 
53,  an  inci-ease  of  10,  or  23  per  cent.  These  ligui'es  show  that,  compar- 
atively, the  largest  iiiciense  of  books  to  population  has  been  in  the 
^reat  Northwest,  over  11  ])er  cent  each  year.  In  the  whole  country 
there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  7.8  per  cent  per  annum;  that  is, 
the  increase  of  the  num]>er  of  Imoks  in  the  librane«»»  oV  t\\!^  ^,w3l\\\xn;  Nv^sn 
been  7.8  per  cent  gtvuU'v  than  the  iucvuase  oIl  \>W  \>ci\i\j\^\\v^v\  ^>a?^^'^'Sg» 
the  past,  six  ycurs. 
438  FL 2 
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STATISTICS  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.* 

A  detailed  list  of  the  libraries  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  given 
at  the  close  of  the  list  of  those  in  the  United  States,  but  the  8tati«tif*8 
are  not  quite  so  full  orarranfred  upon  exactly  the  same  plan  as  the  list 
of  the  United  States.  They  include  only  libraries  of  1,0<)0  or  more,  and 
such  details  are  found  as  could  well  be  collected  in  the  limited  time 
jl^iven  for  the  work. 

The  foUowiniJf  (Table  VI)  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  libra- 
ries of  Canada  by  pro\iuces,  as  far  astlu^y  have  been  reported,  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1891. 

Tabi.k  VI. — Summary  of  8t4iti$tics  of  pahliv  Ubruriei*  in  the  Dominion  of  <'ana/iii,  ts91. 


Total 


Nnm-j  NumlK^r  of  |  Xunibcr 
ber  I  bound  vol- 1  of  pam-  |  niinibor  of 
of   i    nmeH  at     phloU  Hi      volumert 

f  ud  of   •        and 
year  1891.i  pnuipbletft. 


libra-!      end  of 
ries. !  yoarlSOl. 


202 


IXMninion  of  Cunuila. 
Prorific*"*. 


Britiffh  Columbia ;  4 

llanitolm  and  Nortli-vvi'Mt  —  5 

Kew  BuuRwick. « 

"Nova  Scotia j  6 

Ontario 152 

l*i-iiii>e  Ed  ward  lalund I  2 

Qiiebei^ I  27 


1, 392. 386 


8Q.544  ,     1.478.010 


Nunibrr    Xuinbi«r  I  Xiiinlx'r 

of       '  of  pHiii-  I    of  vol- 
ToliiincH       idiU'ta    iiiiiioi«  pur- 
adflt'd  in    added  in  ,  I'basccl  in 
18U1.      '      1891.      I    1MH>-S»1. 


40,90:t         13.116 


I.l.  .'ifitj 


10. 025 

27.  168  I 

34, 714  , 

39, 150  ' 

H21. 198  ' 

,'i.200  ■ 

459,781  s 


200  I 

.3.859  . 

180  ' 

9, 1(H)  . 

42,134  , 


31, 073 


10.  22.'> 

949  , 

31.025 

■1.818 

34. 894 

7:i8  ' 

48. 2,->0 

1.470 : 

86:1.332 

31.450  ' 

5, 200 

830  1 

490, 354 

12,  W8  1 

.'VO 
528  ■ 

12  - 

2:«i    

5. 325  15.  .Mil 


9.692 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  public  libraries 
in  Canada  of  all  kinds  containinj^  1,000  or  more  volumes  is  202,  and  of 
this  number  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone  has  152,  or  over  three- 
fourths  of  all,  while  Quebec  has  27  or  over  one-half  of  the  remaining; 
fourth,  the  other  provinces  having  from  2  to  0  libraries  each. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  all  the  libraries  re- 
l)orted  is  1,478,910,  of  which  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  803,a32  vol- 
umes, or  abnost  GO  i)er  cent,  while  the  Provim<»  of  Quebec  has  400,354, 
or  over  iJ3  per  cent;  Xova  Scotia,  48,250  volum«»s,  or  \\\  per  cent;  New 
Brunswick,  ^34,804  volumes,  a  little  over  2i^o  P^i*  cent;  Manitoba,  31,025 
volumes,  or  2i^  i)er  centj  British  Columbia,  10,225  volumes,  or  not 
quite  i^jj  of  1  per  cent;  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  5,200  volumes,  or 
over  1^7  of  1  [)er  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Clattsification. — As  to  tlu»  ('lassilication  of  these  libraries,  the  follow- 
ing  (Table  Vll)  gives  the  summary  by  j>rovinces: 


"Tlic  list  (»f  lil)iiirii'R  in  (.'aiiada  (i>i>.  2(^21l>)  was  i)rei)ared  by  Mr.  Jamos  Baiu, 
jr.,  thiff  librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library. 


PUBUC  UlUURIES  IN  THE  CHITED  STATES. 
Tablf  VU.— SAowinff  Mad  or  cJattification  of  tt«  librariM. 
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Of  tlie  202  libraricH,  195  makR  report  an  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  these,  lUU,  uTer  unehal^  belong  to  uiechauics'  iiiBtitutes; 
and  of  this  one  cla^s,  108,  all  esccpt  1  are  found  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  next  in  number  are  the  college  libraries,  29,  with  4 
university,  19  law,  8  iiarlinnientury,  and  14  public  libraries.  As 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  libraries,  but  few 
of  the  classe-s  are  found  in  the  other  provineus. 

Support  of  Kbrorieii. — Tlie  following  (Table  VHI)  shows  how  the 
libraries  are  supiH>rted : 

Tadlk  VIII. — .ShoH'iag  Auw  tht  librariet  are  supported. 
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From  thi»  table  it  iii  seen  that  of  the  81  libraries  n-portingthis  iteni. 
19  are  SHKtaiued  by  substription  and  the  same  number  by  gcaut-,  y,Vv^ 
fees;  and  5  each,  by  college,  feea,  and  g\'a\»t,  arnV  ijciftft^yb  wvfi.  'eSw,  *■> 
by  gratit  auU  iMntvihntlons;  ;i  cacli,  by  Aev;^*^^^''^*'**^"''^^'^  «»&. ^sv*"^"^- 
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tution;  2,  by  taxation,  and  1  each,  historical  society,  GkiTemment, 
DoininioD  Purliameiit,  sabscription  and  bequest,  bar,  and  MoMaater 
University, 

Feen  or  free, — ^The  next  table  (IX)  gives  the  statistics  as  to  whether 
or  Dot  fees  are  char)!^  iu  the  different  libraries. 

Tabi.b  IX. — Shomng  ahtlhtr/te*  are  charged  or  not  in  tke  libraiiei. 
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Of  the  83  librarteA  reporting,  26  charge  fee!4  and  48  do  not;  3  have 
fees  to  students,  and  a  very  small  number  have  special  condttious  as 
shown  in  the  table. 

Circulatinff,  re/erenoc,  or  both. — The  last  table  (X)  gives  the  proi)or- 
tion  of  circulating  and  reference  libraries. 

Taiii.k  X.  — ShmriHg  irhrllicr  llir  Uhrariff  are  circulaliMg,  referenet,  or  both. 
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Of  the  82  librai-ics  reporting,  'Sit  are  reference;  I  liviiilating,  and  4li 
iMith  reference  and  circulating;  and  of  these 42  libraiies,  17  are  iu  Onta- 
rio and  15  in  Qaebec 


LIST  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

OVER  ONE  THOUSAND  VOLUMES. 
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toli;i. 
Winiiiiwrt rriiviiuial    Lihi  ary  uf        ISTu      l\trli;iiin  iitary. .. 

Miiiiiluba. 
WiuiiliW): Maiiititlia    Collet''    Li-         K**T-  .   riiivrrsity 

biary.  ,'  i 

Xttr  Itruiitii ick.  , 

,               I 
Frt'dcrh'tun l.a^'  l.ilirary  of  llriiiis-    Law 

«i«k. 
KnHliTiilon Li*uif.l.itivi- Library  «if     Alimil     Pailiamiiitary. .. 

Mtw  Ih'uiinv«i(*k.'  ."u»\rrt. 


l»y  firrt 

Liir* 'Int'trc  of  ifoni- 
('i-iiti'ibi:lion.s 


Siibftripl  inn..... 
rr«»\  iiuial  :iraut 


Fn-drrivton. 


:  aj;"-  i 

, Vnivtr^ilv      «il'     Nt»w  i  iSiMi     Culli'-j** 

{{niiMWuk. 

St.Jobn Itii- I'll blif  Library |ks.1     I'ublif , 

St.Jobii St.  ,I«»liu  Law  Soiii'ly  ..  1>7>S      Law 

Sarkvilh' Mount  Allinon  fnlU-f;*'.  IsfKi     C't'lb-go 


( I  rant 


'r::\.il>itii   . . .. 
Snl»«»ri|iiiou 
<ir..nt 


Xora  Si'ffia. 


S  lull  lH^*a**«*    •■•»■< 


AiilipiiiiKb St.  FiaiioJH  Xavifr(*ol-  i 

h-^f  Lilirary. 
..    PanuiitMio  ('olli»j;«»   Li- 
lirary. 

Halifax lb!lMii"i:*i«- Law   SobiHil  ■ 

Lil>rar> . 

Halifax Lt't:ii*lati\i'  Library j 

Halifa:: riti/iiiH"  I-'u*- Librarv  . 

Wolf\  ilh' Aia.Iia  C.'olUut' '...  . 


\\]hi\  rraip Mrrbanirs'  Iiistiiiitt' .  . 

Aliiioiitn Ml  rliaiiiiK  Jnstiiiilc  . . 

Altijn MiM-li.iiiiis' Ji,>.jitiii*-   . 

Ark«>iia Mr«baiii»H   lii>liluti' . . 

Arii|»rior Mf«  liauu-x'  Iii.><tiinii-. 

.Vitliiir Micliaiiirs'  Iti.siiiiitc  . 

Aiin>ra Mtriiaiiii  s'  Institiiio  . 

Axliiirr Mr«  iiMiiii  f*    Iii.'*litiiti- . . 

Ayr Mi>«hani' s"  In**!!!!!!!  . .. 

I'iiilfii Mi'«  liaiiirs"  lll'^l  itnli  . . 

Itarrit* Mr«  Iiaiiii  •«'  lustituti  . . . 

lU'i'lnii  Mr('liaiii«-s'  lii->litiirf  . .. 

IJi'lli-vlIle Mil  haiiir-t'  liislitnti' 

r.i'ilin I'libiit-  l.ilir.iT'.    

Itullun MiH'hanii  m"  Itisiit  i:tr 

Uiiwiii:iiivil]c M«i)i..ii:«  «."  lii-tituti' . .. 

Urairbiitl;;!-     Mci-b:iiiii-H'  Iii-^litutf  . . . 

Hiainptdii   Mri-liaiiii  N   Iiisiiiutc 

Itrantfonl I'lililii-  i.ibr.ivy 

Ilrantforvl iJnui  Law  Lil-rary  .V^'-. 

.4.11  i.)  I  it  Ml 

nriuhton Mci  liaiiii  s' Inslitiiie.   . 

Brorkvilli- Mfohanii  s    hi<<titii(i' . 

IlniHtil.s Mt  rli.iiili's    IiiMiitiiti'. . 

('nli"<li»i;i:i "Miil-.aiiii  .."   Iti.siitiiti- 

(\iii)Iibilliii]-(I MiM  liaiirm'  Inst  ii  iitr  .    . 

Caxb'toii  I'l.ui' Mfchaiiii  .h'  lii.siif  iit«- . . . 


IS.*  I  f'oUopp 

1  h!il  ColU'^o  ami  la  w . 

lfis;i  Law  ...J, 

1. *.'.'.«  r.:iliaiiif-iitary. 

H'll  I'liiilir 


.    By  c'ollt'KO 

I'Vos  and  dona  lions. 


(t'lii^o 


<;rant 
tirant 
(irant 


allilniiiiiUil  l?!9'i. 
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of  over  1,000  rolumea. 


Xo.  «f    N"o.  of     v«   «r    ^''"'  of '    Vol- 
Cireulat.        vol-    -.    nj.m-      J^"- «»»      


Is  fe^  charged?    |      ing  or        uiiich  ;  pWln     .^ "  f ',     pl»l«  ti*     iMir-       ^a"^t'  "f  "^rarian  or  ace- 
i  of  1801.  of  mn.  *"  ^''^  '•  ill  1891.  1«1IU-'91 


Ye».. 
No.., 
No.., 
No... 


lli'f 


1.225  . 


W.  n.  Wootton. 

lU.tli C. r.O«i  I        2'«i  «.'iO  :,J  ■ I  ihhh  Mflin-pir. 

llvf l.'JUO W.  .Mkiiw. 

Cir l.lna   ;       L"j;i IiiHau  W.  Ptatock. 


I 


I 


Ojirn  to  menilK-rn 

of      Ictfinlativo 

aaBfinltTv. 
Freo  only  to  im-ni-  , 

Imth  of  I'liiviT- 

s*it.v. 
No 

Fn-e  on  rf^M'ipt.  of 
Spi'.iker'j*  i;iiil.   ■ 

Vtvv     t»»    attoiKl' 
UUt»4  iiiilv. 


n«iMi. 
Hoth. 


2.15«) 


II. 


I 


4,000 


1,00(1;         85    iKateHayct. 

■        i 

' K.  Juck.soii. 


lief '    4.flOO " W.  A.  T:i\lor. 


lief   11.248       3,617 

5, 170  2'i0  = 


:i91 


400 


J.  I*.  KolM-rtwm. 


I 


427:         4.t   Prof.  Andrew    B.  Itaird. 


Y<J4. 

Y«*j«. 


Kif 


2.200 \y.  w.  sheel. 


Hoth ;  12.400   XiMl;it:i         200    Xodnta II.  *}.  O.  Wi'lmac. 


I  ^, 


Xo. 


Rif 


Xo.. 
Vi».s. 
Xu.. 


Yo« 

I  Yl'H 

Frci'  n»  ntiidrnts.. 


I    4.«XiO W.  F.  Stock  ley,  M.  A. 

B^'th ■    Ojnio  IPi)  ri"«  12    Cat lierinc  Martin. 

Kif 2.«14 «;.  r.roHtrr. 

Ktf I.'M<)    S.  W.  Uuuton. 

2i)0  100  5J  I E.  \V .  Coiiiiolly. 

2<.^)  200    \ n.]iiliaia  Mac Mcchaa. 

I'H)  ' A.ll.  IJ.  Fraaer. 


Both 2.100  . 


Both, 
li^f. 


Xo. 

Xo 

Ko. 


IJoth 

J!nth 

Ki'l 


5.(HK) 

6.0O0 

12. 200 


8,700  .Wi  ItU    F.  niakc  f 'rofton. 

707    M  if!*  (.'.  iT.  Warrvn. 

•. A.  E.Coldwcll,JL 


l.si'J  , 

1.4'Jl  . 

1.  .'•07  i, 
1. ion  , 
l.MO  . 

2.  on  , 

i,:{it; ., 

2.  («;2  |, 

■»     I  ■  r 

i>.  loO  |. 

1.  OfiS  . 

:t,  ihtt;  . 

1.I'8j< 

:i.:i«2  , 

:».  :.02  , 

l,i»77  , 

2.280  .. 

i.:jio  ', 

2.tlHI  , 

K977  , 

l.TiiK)  . 


rr.ti 

200 

li:{ 
'.«{■ 

17, 

i5i; 

21 7^ 

ir>0| 
207! 

2«M 


107- 

101 
•■»•» 

147: 


i.rjfiT 
•A.  r.23 

l,."ilK) 
1.0<'0 

2.  ;i:?9 
l,i:»3 


A.  E.  WatU. 


802 

82 

20:1 
llti 
%9 
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ruhlic  Ubrariet  in  Canada  of 


Place. 


Name. 


j 

(  When  ; 
.  ion  ml-  ' 
!      oil.    i 


Klnil. 


How  siipi>nrif«I. 


Onfano-  Contiimod. 


Chatham 

Cholt^nliiiiii  — 

rlamlo- 

(ninton  

Cobour^  

Colbfinio 

CulliiipwoiMl ... 

Dniyliiii 

Buiidju 

Diiiiiivillv 

Dnrhain 

Kiniirn 

FAoTH. 

KinWnt 

Kniiol  villi'  — 

KxciiT 

Fenolini  Kj;IN.  . 

I'\t>»us 

roiilhill 

Fonnt 

Gait 

'(iAnl(*n  IhIiiiiiI. 
Ge4*r};otii\^ii  .. . 

OU'IUMH* 

(ifMlmch 

Griinrtby 

Gaclpli* 


(illt'll>h 

GiU'lph 


Kniiiilton 
Hamilton 


1876     Colli'iJi' G nvernniont 


Hamilton 

lUirJAton 

Ho«lH*U'r I 

In^rrnriU 

Kiiii-anltm' 

Kin^iHtou 

Kin;;8tiin 

Kiii^Atnn 

LiiKUay 

Lindnay  

Luudou 


1SS<Y 
1H(X) 
1870 
1889 


! 

I^>ii(l«>ii 

T.omliiu ! 

Ltit'iiu 

Alnrkhain 

Mritl'onl    

>Ii  rii»;kvillc- 

Midluiid 

Milton 

Milrhell 

Muiiiit  iMin  Mt 

>ia|>:iiii-i>  

Now  liainliiir;; 

M  iapira 

Niaj;ar;i  rail.-* 

Nojwirli ; 

nalivilli'    

<  •i'aiii:ivillf 

*)rilli:i 

Oi*Iiawa 

Ottawa 


OllawM 
(Mtawa 
(Kiaua 


*'fi;i\Mi 


Public  Library 

M(«chanira'  Inatitiitc 

MochanicH*  Inatltutc.-.  . 

Mtfcbanicn'  In.Htituto...:. 

>I<H-liani(*a'  luatitutt* ...'. 

Mi'chanica'  Inatitnte. .  .1. 

MocliauicH'  IiiAtitnte.  ..j. 

Mcohauica'  Jiisiituto...  . 

MrchaiiicH'  Institute...  . 

Mci-hanit-H'  Institute...;. 

Mi>chrtuicM'  Inntitiito...'. 

MocliaiiicH*  In.Hlitutc. ..  . 

Mtvlianiort'  Institute...!. 

M<'<*liaui«'a'  InNtitiite. ..-. 

MtrhaiiicN'  In.ttitnte. ..'. 

Mt'chauicK'  IiiMtitut<' 

MtH'hanioN*  luAtitnte. ..'. 

M«^-haiii<-N'  Institute..  . 

Mi>t*baiiicN'  lnHtitut«...\ 

Mcchanii-M*  luAlitiitc. ..  . 

M«rh»nir.s'  Institute...-. 

MtH'hanica'  luHtitiitiv.... 

Mi><'hxuiica'  Innlitiite.. .  . 

Mei-hunicH'  Institute...!. 

MtM-hanioft'  Institutt*.. 

MtfrbanioB'  Inntitiitc. 

Ontario     AcriciiUural 
(N.IUrc. 

Publir  Library 

Wpllini:ton  Law  Ahho- 
cialiou. 

Hamilton  Ladipa'  Col- 
lege. 

Hamilton  Law  Asaoci- 
atiuu. 

Piihlir  Library 

Mi'cbanic*'  liiAtitiito.. 

MiH'hanira'  InHliliiie.. 

^tecbanica'  riiAiitiite. . 

.Mivhanics'  Institute.. 

Met-hanica'  luittilulc   . 

Quvcu'h    (\i1K'^o     an«l 
I'niverHit.v. 

Koyal  Military  Colb-Ko. 

Lii'iiUay  Law'  Anstx'ia-         l^^o 
tion. 

MtM-hauics'  Institute.. 

Mi<l<lleAex  Law  Art.<H>ci' 
ation. 

Mis-iiHuieH'  Inatituti'.. 

"NVenterii  I'MivriMiiy, .. 

Mt>i-liaui('8'  ln8ti(;ii(> . . 

Mei'hiinir.s'  iurttitiile . . 

MtrliMnicH'  luMlituto.. 

MerhauiiH'  Institute.. 

Mt'riianii.-!*'  rn.-*»itnte . . 

Mei-hunii's'  In^titut».■    . 

M(>f)iani«-s'  Institute.. 

MeehauicH*  lu.stitute  . . 

Moi'liaiiir^'  IiKstiliite. 

Merlianini'  rn»titiit(>  . 

MtM'liaiiieM*  Inntituti*  . 

.Merliaiiie.H'  Instil utr. . 

McchauioH'  Institute.. 

Moobanicn'  Institute.. 

Merhsinli'H'  Institute. . 

Merhanica'  luMitute.. 

M<M-liaiii('8'  Instituttf. . 

Carlftou  Law  Associa- 
tion. 

Arebivea 

Dominion  Law  Library 

Citoliipnt-'al  Survey  De- 
partment. '  I 

Library  ol'  Parliament .' Parliamentary.. 


I^w Griint   and  contribu- 

I      lionn. 
College ■  Collf  gc 


Law Grant  and  feoa. 

Public Grant 


1842  ;  College |  Contribiitiona. 


If7« 


Collejjo Grant 

Law Grant   and   aubaerip- 

tiuna. 

Law Grant  and   aubscrip- 

tion. 


I 


( loIU'^e Cirant 


I. 


l.-rSS       Law 


ToL-a  and  j^runt 


1^7U 

li(4:) 


lIi8toriri)1 
Law 


Grant 

IXiuiinion  Parliamei'i 

Grant  ......••, 
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(ner  IflOO  voZiime* — Continued. 


Is  fee  charged? 

Circnlatr 

ingor 
reference. 

No.  of 

vol- 

nroes 

to  end 

of  1891. 

No.  of 
pam- 
phlets 
to  end 
of  1891. 

No.  of 

vols. 

added 

in  1891. 

No.  of 
pam- 
phlets 
added 
iul891. 

Vol- 
limes 
pur- 
chased 
1890-'91 

Name  of  librarian  or  sec- 
retary. 

8,715 
1,373 
1,138 
2.297 
1,151 
1,975 
3,799 

i.ie2 

5,506 
1,524 
2,179 
1.040 
7,033 
2. 596 
1,095 
2,221 
1,027 
3,080 
1,309 
1,507 
4.084 
3,722 
1,229 
1,249 
2.699 
3,589 
5,702 

6.563 
1,175 

1,500 

2,5C2 

16,515 
2,560 
1.005 
2.4U6 
3, 162 
5,626 

20,000 

1,400 
1.000 

2,025 
2,059 

8,857 
4,200 
1,333 
1.231 
1,541 
1,711 
1,277 
3,384 
2,193 
1,713 
2,225 
1,006 
8,271 
3,289 
2,328 
1,678 
1,712 
2.388 
1,356 
1,003 

7,000 

14,000 

9,000 

150.000 

191 
6 
163 
171 
135 
229 
82 

116 
84 
854 
147 
811 
111 
229 
222 
155 
248 
135 
151 
249 
3 
98 
142 
202 

No 

125 

J.  H.  Panton. 

Yes 

Kef 

Both 

Ref 

Both 

500 

200 

1,210 

20 

150 

131 

1,938 

A  -  H.  ^acdonnld. 

No .' 

50 

Rov   -A-   BiiriiH   D   D- 

Misa  G.  C  Counscll. 

f 

260 
141 

■*"'i56' 

R.  T.  Loncefield. 

180 
847 

Both 

Ref 

Ref 

460 

Adam  Shortt. 

No 

Yes 

87 

G.  n.  Hopkins. 

193 

Both 

137 

C.  G.  Jarvia. 

163 

Ref 

1 

131 
115 
206 

35 
205 
264 

95 
138 

1 

• 

;::::;::::::::::::::!  :::::::::i 

1 

1 

Yea 

Ref 

Ref 

Ref 

Ref 

Both 

126 

James  M.  Baldwin. 

No 

Doiiirlas  Brvnmcr. 

1,400 
3,600 

3.000 

1,400 
250 

6,000 

140 
800 

1.500 

H.  H.  lUi;:h.' 

No 

J.  Thorbiim.  LL.  D. 

No 

li.T.Griffiu  and  C.De  CcUea. 

438 U 
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PuhUe  lt!n'arie9  im  Camada  of 


FlMS. 


Ontario— Continaed. 


Ottawa. 

Ottawa 
OtUwa. 


Owen  Soond 

Paisley 

Paria 

Penetangaishene 

Perth 

Peterboro 

Peterboro 

Point  Bdward  ... 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Hope 

Preecott 

Preston 

Renftrew 

Richmond  Hill... 

Kidgetown 

8t.  Catherine's... 
St.  Thomas 


St  Thomas... 

Soarboro 

Seaforth 

Simcoe 

Smiths  Falls . 
Southampton 
StoufiVille  ... 

Stratford 

Strathroy.... 
StreetAviUe.. 
St.  George ... 
St.  Marys.... 
Teeswa'tcr . . . 
Thamesville . 

Thorold 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 


Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 


Tonmto  ... 
Toronto  ... 
Trenton  ... 
XTxbriil;;e.. 
"VVat^'iloo  -. 
AV,*ll:md.-. 

"NVeHlou 

AVhithv.... 
AVIiitl>V.... 
AVin;;liuin. . 
AVooilstock 
"NVooUrttook 
Wroxeter.. 


Prince  Edward  Island. 


Chariot  tot<)vm. 
Charlultctown. 


Name. 


Literanr  and  Soientiiic 

SooietT* 

ITniTersltj  of  Ottawa . . 

Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

Meohanios'  Inatitata. . . 

Mechanica'  Inatituta. . . 

Mechanios'  Institute. . . 

Idechanios'  Institute. . . 

Idechanioa'  Institute. . . 

Law  Association 

Mechanica*  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Inst  itute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanica'  Institute ... 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Public  Library 

Ugin  Law  Liorary  As- 
sociation. 

Publio  Library 

Mechanica*  Institute . . . 

Mechanica'  Institute . . . 

FreeLlbraiT 

Mechanica'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanica'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute . . . 

Mechanics'  Institute. . . 

Mechanics'  Institute. . . 

Mechanics'  Institute. . . 

Mechanics'  Institute. . . 

Mechanica'  Institute. . . 

Mechanics'  Institute. . . 

Canadian  Institute 

Knox  College 

Legislative  JLibrary  of 
Ontario. 

Library  of  the  Educa- 
tion I>epartment,  On- 
tario. 

Library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

McMaster  University .« 

Ontario  Medical  Library 

Public  Library 

St  Michael's  College . . . 

School     o  f    Practical 

Science. 
XTnirersity  of  Toronto 

Library. 
Wyoliffe  College  Library 
York  Law  Association 
Mechanics'  Institute. . 
Mechanics*  Institute.. 

Public  Library 

Mechanics'  Institute. . 
Mechanica*  Institute. . 
Mechanios*  Institute. . 
Ontario  Law  Association 
Mechanics'  Institute.. 
Woodstock  College — 
MechanioH*  Institute. . 
Mechanics'  Institute., 


Law  Library 

Legislative  Library 


When 
found- 
ad. 


1858 

1860 
1807 


1880 


1888 


1819 
IftU 
1867 

1855 


1852 

1881 

1887 
1883 
1860 

1885 


1879 
1885 


1880 


1860 


1R76 
18^ 


Kind. 


XTnlTersity 


Law 


Free 


College 

Law  and  medical 


College.... 
Uniyersity. 


Medical. 
Public. 
College . 

College . 

College . 

College  . 
Law  .... 


Law 


CoHege 


Law 

rarllamontary. 


How  supported. 


Grant  and  fees. 


Subscriptions  and  be- 
questa. 


Feea  and  grants 


Grant. 


Grant  and  ntihacription 

Endowment 

Appropriation 

Ontario  legialature  .. 


Funds  and  contribu- 
tions. 

Stock  subscriptions.. 

Municipal  taxation . .. 

Funds  and  oontribu- 
tions. 

Appropriation 


Endowment 


Grant  

Grant  and  feea. 


Fees. 


McMaster  Universitv. 


Coutribntiona 
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10  poIuiRM — ContiiiDed. 


Ut^cbMrgtAI 

CMmolEt- 

Ingor 

Ha.  at 

TOl- 

oitm. 

Ho.  of 

s 

M 

Vol- 

NuDB  of  Ubrartan  or  ho- 
i.t«j. 

Both 

1,U0 

go,  MO 

S.M1 

li 

m 
ji 

IS 

2.im 
■■an 

too 

14.400 

75 

eoo 

J.B.IlB"t3T19 

m 

4» 

2je 

S 

""aoi" 
Its 
iss 

183 
181 

Krf 

IB 

u 

B.Ma 

S,»T 

«:tm 

i.ND 

1.405 

IS 
Hi! 

1.218 
5:000 

as 

e.000 
now 

R.KIO 
87,814 
0,800 

8,000 

li'lfKl 
jIlM 

a:  000 
sioas 

204 

Botb 

490 

104 

M 

J8& 

iia 
lei 

Roth:::::: 

Both 

Bntb 

Both 

IDO 
SOO 

i:w» 

S.OM 

200 
tn 

100 

1,000 

to 

J.  Q.  Hcdijlui. 
BMbertS>-inond,l£A. 

6,121 

4J8 

J,K.TtPl)-. 
D.  Fini;l"iid. 

No 

B=f 

Ref 

Both 

R.r 

1!,M2 

^ 



, 

40 

■"'iBS" 

Hi 
SB 

""""m 

2S« 

Kef 

IN 

60 

10 

L.J.n»rthy. 

Both 

1,000 

100 

m 

FnotDthebir... 

K*r 

Bulb 



830 

6og 

W.U.CniHldlL 
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Public  Uhraries  in  fiamada 


PlOM. 


Qu«6m. 


L'AMomption 
I^iinoxviUe  .. 

Montreal 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  7,  1893. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  for  publication  a  revised 
edition  of  a  circular  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  spelling 
reform.  It  is  prepared  by  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  phi- 
lologist Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  Inasmuch 
as  Prof.  March  is  the  president  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  this  circular  will  be  found  entirely  favorable 
to  the  proposed  reform.  But,  doubtless,  as  in  all  cases  of  proposed 
change,  there  arc  arguments  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  change. 
The  fact  that  a  system  exists  and  is  in  use  is  a  strong  conservative  align- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  are  in 
the  present  instance  many  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 

The  irregularities  of  English  spelling  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  brief  mention.  According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  distin- 
guished specialist  in  the  pronunciation  of  Old  English,  the  letter  a  is 
used  to  represent  eight  different  sounds^  e,  eight;  t,  seven;  o,  twelve; 
w,  nine;  y,  three.  Twenty-one  consonants  have  seventy  sounds,  aver- 
aging three  and  a  third  apiece;  but  while  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
determining  the  proper  pronunciation  from  the  spelling  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  proper  letters  with  which  to  represent  the 
spoken  word.  The  sound  of  e  in  he  has  no  less  than  forty  equivalents 
in  the  language;  a  in  mate  has  thirty-four.  Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  that 
the  single  word  scissorsj  which  is  composed  of  six  elementary  sounds 
(«,  short  t,  5?,  short  «,  r,  and  «),  could  be  spelled  in  a  vast  number  of 
ways;  for  example,  the  person  familiar  with  the  words  schisnij  sievCj 
myrrh^  visor^  scourge^  suffice^  might  spell  the  word  scissors  achiesourrhce. 
The  fact  that  one  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  new 
printed  word  he  has  only  heard  pronounced  and  not  seen  in  print  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  illogical  and  capricious  character  of  English 
spelling. 
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In  tbo  last  century  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  that  is 
marked  with  his  eminent  good  sense.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  i^oah  Webster,  the  pioneer  of  American  lexicographers,  repeat- 
edly urged  the  same  reform.  To  him  is  due  the  fact  that  American 
spelling  differs  slightly  &om  the  spelling  in  England  in  such  words  as 
honor  and  traveler. 

If,  however,  the  spelling  reform  were  merely  a  matter  of  logical  con- 
sistency its  claims  would  not  entitle  it  to  much  attention.  The  strong 
ground  is  that  of  saving  the  time  of  those  who  have  to  learn  how  to 
write  the  language  and  read  it,  and  a  saving  of  exi>ense  to  all  who  have 
to  buy  or  make  books.  One-sixth  of  the  x>opulation  of  the  coontzy  is 
foreign  born  or  from  foreign-bom  parents.  The  importance  of  an  easy 
method  of  teaching  reading  to  this  class  of  oar  population  is  obvious. 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  typesetting  and  of  presswork  and 
paper  would  be  saved  in  books  and  x>eriodicals  if  the  reform  were 
adopted. 

The  saving  of  time  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  is  a  mAttcr  of  even 
greater  imi>ortance.  Very  few  adults  can  write  a  long  letter  withoat 
making  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  some  word.  Dr.  MorreH,  one  of  the 
Enghsh  inspectors  of  schools,  reports  that  out  of  1,972  failures  in  the 
civil-service  examinations  in  Great  Britain,  1,866  candidates  owed  their 
failure  to  x>oor  spelling.  Dr.  Hagar  compiled  the  results  of  the  exam- 
ination in  spelling  of  1,000  candidates  for  admission  for  a  State  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts.  They  were  proposing  to  become  toaehers,  and 
yet  these  young  women  averaged  only  80  i)er  cent  of  correct  spelling  in 
the  examination  in  that  branch.  Upon  an  average  one  word  in  five  was 
misspelled.  This  indicates  fairly  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ship. In  order  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  spelling  many 
years  must  be  devoted  to  study  and  practice  in  writing  tho  difSeult 
words  of  tho  language,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  time  taken  firom 
studies  in  science  and  history  and  literature. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  since 
1845  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  required  to  leani  to  read  the 
English  language  when  printed  in  a  phonetic  alphabet.  The  average 
results  have  shown  that  about  two  years  may  be  saved  in  learning  to 
read  by  the  phonetic  method.  These  two  years  are  taken  from  the 
time  which  might  be  given  by  children  to  learning  history,  geography, 
science,  and  literature,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  who  has  investigated  the  rate  of  progress  on 
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the  part  of  stadents  in  the  high  schools  of  France^  finds  them  at  a  given 
age^  say  fourteen  or  sixteen,  to  be  two  years  in  advance  of  American 
youth  in  regard  to  substantial  studies  in  literature  and  science.* 

In  1806,  in  St  Louis,  an  exx>eriment  was  made  with  a  modified  alpha- 
bet invented  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh.  The  silent  letters  in  the  language 
were  printed  in  hair-line  tyi)e  (skeleton  type) ;  the  other  letters  were 
printed  in  type  of  a  modified  form,  showing  by  the  modification  the 
sound  of  the  letter  used.  This  alphabet  of  modified  letters  amounted 
to  some  seventy  or  seventy-five  characters,  but  when  the  sound  of  a 
character  was  once  learned  the  child  on  seeing  the  letter  again  could  be 
sure  that  it  represented  the  same  sound  as  before.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  alphabet  the  children  required  a  year  to  finish 
the  First  Eeader  and  another  year  to  finish  the  Second  Reader.  No 
child  began  the  Third  Reader  before  the  third  year.  With  the  new 
alphabet  two  books  were  printed  instead  of  one  (a  primer  and  a  First 
Reader),  doubling  the  amount  of  reading  matter.    One  hundred  and 

fifty  primary  teachers  commenced  teaching  the  books  printed  in  Dr. 
Leigh's  type  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  ten  weeks'  time  all 

reported  the  primer  finished  and  well  learned.  A  second  ten  weeks 
finished  the  First  Reader  with  similar  thoroughness.  In  the  second 
half-year  the  entire  Second  Reader  was  finished  by  many  x^upils  and  at 
least  one-half  of  it  by  all.  The  bright  pupils,  who  were  promoted  from 
class  to  class  and  not  kept  back  for  the  dull  pupils,  were  found  to  be 
able  to  complete  in  the  first  year  the  primer  and  First  Reader  in  Leigh's 
tyjHh  and  the  Second  Reader  and  one  hundred  pages  in  the  Third 
Reader  in  the  ordinary  spelling.  This  showed  a  saving  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  in  learning  to  read.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that 
these  children  not  only  learned  to  read  rapidly,  but  that  they  learned 
to  spell  the  ordinary  spelling  much  more  correctly  than  other  pupils. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  noticed  the  silent  letters  more  care- 
fully. The  children  learned  logical  habits  of  analysis  and  were  more 
intelligent  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  than  others. 
This  system  was  used  about  twenty  years  under  my  observation,  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  still  in  use  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  noted  that  the  children 
found  learning  to  read  so  easy  a  task  by  Leigh's  method  that  they  took 
more  pleasure  in  reading  books  and  newspapers  at  home,  and  yet 
Leigh's  system  would  be  called  a  very  difficult  method  of  learning  to 
read  as  compared  with  any  perfectly  phonetic  alphabet;  for  the  pho- 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  7,  1S93. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  for  publication  a  revised 
edition  of  a  circular  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  spelling 
reform.  It  is  prepared  by  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and  phi- 
lologist Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.  Inasmuch 
as  Prof.  March  is  the  president  of  the  Spelling  Eeform  Association,  it 
is  natural  to  expect  that  this  circular  will  be  found  entirely  favorable 
to  the  proposed  reform.  But,  doubtless,  as  in  all  cases  of  proposed 
change,  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  for  and  against  change. 
The  fact  that  a  system  exists  and  is  in  use  is  a  strong  conservative  align- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  are  in 
the  present  instance  many  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  entitled  to 
careful  consideration. 

The  irregularities  of  English  spelling  are  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  brief  mention.  According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  the  distin- 
guished specialist  in  the  pronunciation  of  Old  English,  the  letter  a  is 
used  to  represent  eight  different  sounds;  e,  eight;  t,  seven;  o,  twelve; 
w,  nine;  y,  three.  Twenty-one  consonants  have  seventy  sounds,  aver- 
aging three  and  a  third  apiece;  but  while  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
determining  the  proper  pronunciation  from  the  spelling  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  proper  letters  with  which  to  represent  the 
spoken  word.  The  sound  of  e  in  he  has  no  less  than  forty  equivalents 
in  the  language;  a  in  mate  has  thirty-four.  Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  that 
the  single  word  scissors^  which  is  composed  of  six  elementary  sounds 
(«,  short  t,  Zy  short  «,  r,  and  «),  could  be  spelled  in  a  vast  number  of 
ways;  for  example,  the  person  familiar  with  the  words  schism^  sieve^ 
myrrh^  visor j  scourge^  suffice^  might  spell  the  word  scissors  schiesourrhce. 
The  fact  that  one  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  new 
printed  word  he  has  only  heard  pronounced  and  not  seen  in  print  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  illogical  and  capricious  character  of  English 
spelling. 


6  LETTER   OP   TRANSMITTAL. 

In  tho  last  century  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  that  is 
marked  with  his  eminent  good  sense.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  Noah  Webster,  the  pioneer  of  American  lexicographers,  repeat- 
edly urged  the  same  reform.  To  him  is  due  the  fact  that  Americau 
spelling  differs  slightly  &om  the  spelling  in  England  in  such  words  as 
honor  and  traveler. 

If,  however,  the  spelling  reform  were  merely  a  matter  of  logical  con- 
sistency its  claims  would  not  entitle  it  to  much  attention.  The  strong 
ground  is  that  of  saving  the  time  of  those  who  have  to  leam  how  to 
write  the  language  and  read  it,  and  a  saving  of  exi>ense  to  all  who  have 
to  buy  or  make  books.  One-sixth  of  the  x>opulation  of  the  conntzy  is 
foreign  born  or  from  foreign-bom  x>arents.  The  importance  of  an  easy 
method  of  teaching  reading  to  this  class  of  oar  population  is  obvious. 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  typesetting  and  of  presswork  and 
paper  would  be  saved  in  books  and  x>eriodicals  if  the  reform  were 
adopted. 

The  saving  of  time  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  is  a  matter  of  even 
greater  imi>ortance.  Very  few  adults  can  write  a  long  letter  withoat 
making  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  some  word.  Dr.  Morrell,  one  of  the 
English  inspectOTS  of  schools,  reports  that  out  of  1,972  failures  in  the 
civil-service  examinations  in  Great  Britain,  1,8G6  candidates  owed  their 
failure  to  x>oor  spelling.  Dr.  Hagar  compiled  the  results  of  the  exam- 
ination in  spelling  of  1,000  candidates  for  admission  for  a  State  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts.  They  were  proposing  to  become  teachers,  and 
yet  these  young  women  averaged  only  80  j>eT  cent  of  correct  spelling  in 
the  examination  in  that  branch.  Upon  an  average  one  word  in  five  was 
misspelled.  This  indicates  fairly  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ship. In  order  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  spelling  many 
years  must  bo  devoted  to  study  and  practice  in  writing  the  difficult 
words  of  the  language,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  time  taken  firom 
studies  in  science  and  history  and  literature. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country  since 
1845  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  time  required  to  learn  to  read  the 
English  language  when  printed  in  a  phonetic  alphabet.  The  average 
results  have  shown  that  about  two  years  may  bo  saved  in  learning  to 
read  by  the  phonetic  method.  These  two  years  are  taken  from  the 
time  which  might  be  given  by  children  to  learning  history,  geography, 
science,  and  literature,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  who  has  investigated  the  rate  of  progress  on 
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the  i>art  of  stadents  in  the  high  schools  of  France^  finds  them  at  a  given 
age^  say  fourteen  or  sixteen,  to  be  two  years  in  advance  of  American 
youth  in  regard  to  substantial  studies  in  literature  and  science.* 

In  1806,  in  St  Louis,  an  exx^riment  was  made  with  a  modified  alpha- 
bet invented  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh.  The  silent  letters  in  the  language 
were  printed  in  hair-line  type  (skeleton  type)  j  the  other  letters  were 
printed  in  type  of  a  modified  form,  showing  by  the  modification  the 
sound  of  the  letter  used.  This  alphabet  of  modified  letters  amounted 
to  some  seventy  or  seventy-five  characters,  but  when  the  sound  of  a 
character  was  once  learned  the  child  on  seeing  the  letter  again  could  be 
sure  that  it  represented  the  same  sound  as  before.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  new  alphabet  the  children  required  a  year  to  finish 
the  First  Eeader  and  another  year  to  finish  the  Second  Reader.  No 
child  began  the  Third  Reader  before  the  third  year.  With  the  new 
alphabet  two  books  were  printed  instead  of  one  (a  primer  and  a  First 
Reader),  doubling  the  amount  of  reading  matter.    One  hundred  and 

fifby  primary  teachers  commenced  teaching  the  books  printed  in  Dr. 
Leigh's  type  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  in  ten  weeks'  time  all 

reported  the  primer  finished  and  well  learned.  A  second  ten  weeks 
finished  the  First  Reader  with  similar  thoroughness.  In  the  second 
half-year  the  entire  Second  Reader  was  finished  by  many  x)upils  and  at 
least  one-half  of  it  by  all.  The  bright  pupils,  who  were  promoted  from 
class  to  class  and  not  kept  back  for  the  dull  pupils,  were  found  to  be 
able  to  complete  in  the  first  year  the  primer  and  First  Reader  in  Leigh's 
type  and  the  Second  Reader  and  one  hundred  pages  in  the  Third 
Reader  in  the  ordinary  spelling.  Tliis  showed  a  saving  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years  in  learning  to  read.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that 
these  children  not  only  learned  to  read  rapidly,  but  that  they  learned 
to  spell  the  ordinary  spelling  much  more  correctly  than  other  pupils. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  noticed  the  silent  letters  more  care- 
fully. The  children  learned  logical  habits  of  analysis  and  were  more 
intelligent  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  than  others. 
This  system  was  used  about  twenty  years  under  my  observation,  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  still  in  use  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  noted  that  the  children 
found  learning  to  read  so  easy  a  task  by  Leigh's  method  that  they  took 
more  pleasure  in  reading  books  and  newspapers  at  home,  and  yet 
Leigh's  system  would  be  caUed  a  very  difficult  method  of  learning  to 
read  as  compared  with  any  perfectly  phonetic  alphabet;  for  the  pho- 

*  Soe  Proceedings  of  the  National  AssociaUon  of  Educational  Sir^xvoXisi^^^ssQ^i^;' 
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netic  alphabet  for  English  should  have  only  forty  letters,  while  Leigh's 
alphabet  had  more  than  seventy.  Leigh's  alphabet  was  intended  only 
as  a  transition  alphabet,  to  be  used  in  learning  how  to  read  the  ordinary 
spelling.  It  was  seen  that  the  child  could  learn  the  forms  of  words  by 
the  phonetic  system  first  and  then  recognize  the  words  in  tlieir  ordinary 
spelling  by  their  general  resemblance  to  the  words  printed  phonetically.* 


*  By  courtesy  of  tho  publishers,  TIio  American  Hook  Compauy,  I  am  enabled  to 
present  hero  a  page  of  a  reading  lK>ok  printed  in  Leigh  type: 


/ 


100        Eclectic  Primary  Reader. 

and  jump  and  frisk  about'  as 
though  ho  were  veri^  happii,  as 
no  doubt  he  is. 

6.  Bne  day  Da^  came  trottigg 
up  stairs  wilii  a  fine  large  pear  in 
his  mouth. 

7.  He  held  it  bi^  the  stem,  and 
looked  up  at  James,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "Dear  master,  I  have  got 
sumethirjg  A^eri]  nice  for  you." 

8.  James  rose  up  in  the  l:)ed, 
and  reached  out  his  hand  for  the 
pear.  Dash  gave  it  to  him,  and  as 
James  said,  ''Tliaijk  you,  Da^h," 
the  dog  barked,  as  mucli  as  to  say, 
"Ycu  are  verii  wclcDme,"  and 
bounded  out  of  tlie  room. 

9.  Is  not  Dash  a  fine  dog?  I 
am  sure  James  will  be  kinder  to 
him  than  ev  er  wlien  he  gets  well. 
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American  cbildreu  are  thus  weighted  with  the  heavy  load  of  learning 
the  spelling  of  words  written  without  regard  to  any  consistent  system. 
It  is  not  strange  that  they  are  not  able  to  make  so  rapid  progress  as 
Gorman,  French,  and  Italian  children,  who  are  taught  consistent  sys- 
tems of  orthography.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  spelling  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  "German  languages  has  been  modified 
frovA  time  to  time  and  simplified  by  national  academies  or  commissions 
of  li^arned  men  acting  under  government  sanction. 

The  effect  of  the  teaching  of  English  spelling  has  been  in  all  English- 
speaking  nations  to  force  the  primary  education  into  the  work  of  verbal 
memorizing.  In  China  a  separate  character  of  complicated  shape  must 
be  learned  for  each  word;  hence  Chinese  learning  is  proverbial  for  the 
stress  it  lays  ui^on  verbal  memory.  Next  to  China  among  the  nations 
stand  the  English-speaking  nations  as  regards  the  stress  which  is  laid 
upon  verbal  memory  in  school.  All  great  educational  reformers  who 
have  looked  into  the  methods  of  instruction  in  English  and  American 
elementary  schools  have  condemned  the  amount  of  memory  work  which 
they  have  found  and  called  attention  to  the  smaller  amount  of  think- 
ing and  investigation  which  is  secured  by  the  training  of  the  average 
elementary  school,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  advocates  of  the  spelling 
reform  that  this  radical  defect  in  our  schools  is  occasioned  solely  by 
the  irregularities  of  English  spelling  and  the  consequent  severe  labor 
of  the  child  in  {i<t(]uiring  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  words 
to  enable  Vim  to  read  and  writ«. 

In  the  last  generation  when  the  English  spelling  reform  began  to  be 
agitated  it  was  contended  by  the  scholars  and  directors  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  great  advantage  lay  in  the  present  mode  of  spelling;  that 
OUT  spelling  preserves  in  each  word  some  clew  to  the  history  of  its  adop- 
tion into  the  English  language.  More  careful  investigation  on  the  part 
of  philologists  ha«,  however,  discovered  that  these  historical  clews  do 
not  so  much  relate  to  the  true  derivation  of  our  words  as  to  the  attemi)t8 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies to  indicate  by  the  form  of  spelling  such  derivations  as  were  cur- 
rently supposed  to  be  historical.  Scientific  philology  has  found  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sui)i)osed  derivations  are  unhistorical,  and  that 
a  strictly  i)honetical  spelling  of  the  English  language  indicates  the  his- 
tory of  its  words  more  accm^at^ly  than  does  the  ordinary  spelling.  The 
caprice  of  the  Norman  scribes  who  i)atched  up  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage without  any  proper  knowledge  of  its  origin  led  to  very  absurd. 
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combinations  of  letters  to  represent  words  wliich  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  x>ioiiouuce  correctly.  Profl  Max  Miiiler^  of  Oxford,  has  said 
that  ^' if  our  spelling  followed  the  pronunciation  of  words  it  would  in 
reality  be  of  greater  help  to  the  critical  students  of  language  than  the 
present  uncertain  and  unscientific  mode  of  writing.''  In  this  statement 
he  is  followed  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London.  The  American 
Philological  Association  has  taken  the  same  position  in  regaid  to  the 
value  of  our  present  method  of  spelling  and  has  declared  a  reform  to 
be  highly  desirable.  The  names  of  ProC  March  of  Lafayette  College, 
Profs.  Whitney  and  Trumbull  of  Yale  College,  Prof.  Child  of  Har- 
vard  College,  and  Prof.  Ualdeman  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
stand  ^ide  by  side  in  the  advocacy  of  this  reform  with  the  names  of  the 
great  English  scholars,  Sayce,  Murray  (editor  of  the  New  English  Die- 
tionary),  A.  J.  Ellis,  Max  Miiller,  Dr.  Angus,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  their 
coailjutors. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  selection  and  adoption  of  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet is  impossible  by  any  agency  known  to  the  English-speaking  people. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  prevails  wherever  Anglo-Saxon 
is  spoken  and  there  is  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  use  or  usurpation  of  dictatorial  iK)wers^  hence  neither  national 
nor  international  commissions  can  be  exx)ected  that  will  decide  upon 
the  question  of  a  i>articular  alphabet  and  phonetic  spelling.  The 
method  by  which  reforms  are  brought  about  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries is  therefore  that  of  a  gradual  process  of  growth ;  a  very  small 
item  of  reform  is  recommended  and  brought  into  usage  by  degrees. 

The  English  and  American  Philological  Societies,  composed  as  they 
are  of  very  conservative  men,  have  united  in  recommending  a  few  emen- 
dations to  the  present  mode  of  Rx>^llii>&-  ^be  most  important  of  these 
relates  to  the  dropx)ing  of  the  silent  e  in  words  where  it  is  at  present 
misleading.  There  is  something  of  logical  reason  in  using  the  sUent  e 
at  the  end  of  words  in  order  to  indicate  a  long  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
lable. For  example,  we  distinguish  the  short  sound  of  a  in  hut  from  the 
long  sound  of  a  in  hate,  etc.  But  it  is  inconsistent  with  this  reasonable 
usage  of  the  silent  c  to  place  it  at  the  end  of  words  with  short  vowels; 
for  instance,  the  word  live  with  the  short  i  should  be  si)elled  without 
the  silent  e.    So  of  all  those  words  ending  in  tii^e  in  which  the  *  is  short. 

Proposing  slight  changes  in  spelling  to  make  the  present  system  of 
spelling  more  logical  and  more  nearly  phonetic,  the  Philological  Society 
has,  through  its  committees,  taken  great  i)ains  to  prepare  a  few  roles 
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which  if  adopted  will  advance  the  cause  of  phonetics  a  very  much 
larger  step  than  was  made  (through  the  influence  of  one  man — Noah 
Webster)  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Other  recommendations 
relate  chiefly  to  the  dropping  of  those  silent  letters  which  are  not  only 
useless  but  misleading  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  like  those  men- 
tioned, or  in  regard  to  derivation  (etymology). 

Some  of  the  best  new  dictionaries  aia  leading  the  way  in  this  reform 
by  giving  the  new  spellings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Society 
as  alternatives.  Of  course  all  changes  in  spelling  look  odd  at  first 
and  are  more  or  less  offensive  to  the  eye.  But  a  few  years  of  familiarity 
with  the  new  form  of  spelling  entirely  removes  this  objection.  Such 
words  as  music,  physic,  and  public  were  formerly  spelled  with  a  Jc  (mu- 
sick,  physick,  and  publick),  but  the  old  spelling  now  looks  as  offensive 
to  the  eye  as  the  new  spelling  looked  fifty  years  ago. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  symposium  on  "  Simplified 
Spelling/'  held  last  winter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  of  Washington,  and  participated  in  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  March^ 
A.  R.  Spofford,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  John  M.  Gregory,  W.  B.  Owen, 
E.  T.  Peters,  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  James  C.  Pilling,  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
W.  D.  Whitney,  J.  W.  Powell,  myself,  and  others.  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  ably  led  the  opposition  to  change  in  several 
papers  abounding  in  learning  and  wit.  The  discussion  excited  much 
interest  among  the  literary  and  scientific  people  of  the  capital,  and  the 
speeches  and  papers  were  published,  several  of  them  spelled  according 
to  the  Ten  Rules  of  the  Philological  Societies,  in  The  American  An- 
thropologist for  April,  1893. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ve^y  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Co^nmissianer. 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith. 

Scct^etary  of  the  Interior, 


THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

By  Prof.  FRANCIS  A.  MARCH. 

A  revinon  and  enlargement  of  the  author's  pamphlet  published  by  the  U.  8.  Bnreau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1881. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  students  of  tlie  science  of  language,  the  filologists,  hav  been 
for  twenty  years  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  rational  reform  of 
spelling.  The  American  Philological  Association  in  1874  consisted  of 
230  members  (in  1893  it  has  379),  most  of  them  professors  of  languages, 
including  the  most  eminent  professors  in  all  our  great  universities  and 
colleges.  The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  is  composed 
mainly  of  professors  of  English,  French,  Gennan  and  other  modern 
languages  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  with  officers  from  Harvard 
(James  Russell  Lowell  was  president  at  his  dethin  1891),  Yale,  Johns- 
Hopkins,  Princeton,  Columbia,  the  State  universities  of  Michigan, 
Virginia,  Texas,  California,  and  the  like. 

TLe  Philological  Society,  whose  hedquarters  ar  in  London,  is  also 
general  hedquarters  for  the  experts  in  linguistic  study  in  Great  Britain, 
and  especially,  of  late  years,  in  the  study  of  English.  From  them  cums 
the  Historical  Dictionary  of  English,  which  is  in  progress  of  publica- 
tion by  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  supreme  achievment  of  our  day 
in  language  studies.  They  counted  among  their  members  when  they 
took  then*  most  important  action  on  English  spelling  in  1882,  Alexan- 
der J.  Ellis,  whose  huge  volumes  upon  erly  English  pronunciation  ar 
the  thesaurus  of  all  investigators;  F.  J.  Furnivall,  esq.,  the  founder 
and  director  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  Chaucer,  the  New 
Shakspere,  the  Browning  Society;  Dr.  Murray,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
great  dictionary;  R.Morris,  of  King's  College;  Kington-Oliphant;  J. 
Peile,  master  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge;  A.  H.  Sayce,  professor  of 
filology  at  Oxford;  H.  Sweet,  the  hed  of  all  the  students  of  Old  English 
in  Great  Britain;  W.  W.  Skeat,  professor  of  Anglo- Saxon  at  Cam- 
bridge and  author  of  the  English  Etymological  Dictionary.  These 
and  their  comrades  ar  known  to  everyone  as  experts  and  authorities 
in  language.    It  may  be  added  that  the  spelling  reform  associationa  had. 
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and  hay  among  their  officers  and  members  many  statesmen,  literators, 
and  scientists;  Darwin  and  Tylor  and  Tennyson  and  Max  Miiller  wer 
vice-presidents.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Herbert  Spencer,  Senators  Sumner, 
Stephens,  and  Marsh  hav  writn  in  favor  of  the  reform. 

These  societies  ar  good  authority  for  improvements  in  spelling,  the 
rational  authority  for  English-speaking  men,  as  the  French  Academy 
has  been  for  Frenchmen,  and  as  other  lerned  academies  liav  been  for 
other  cimtries  of  Europe. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
1874,  at  Hartford,  the  president  spoke  in  the  ox>ening  address  at  sam 
leugth  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling.    He  said,  among  other  things: 

It  is  of  no  iiso  to  try  to  cburactorizo  with  fitting  epithets  and  adequate  terms  of  ob- 
jurgation tbo  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  liingaagc. 

The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  hole  soool-timoof  themaoft  of  men.  Coimt 
the  hours  that  each  man  wastes  in  leming  to  read  at  scool^  the  hoars  which  he 
wastes  thru  life  from  the  liindrnuco  to  easy  roading,  the  hours  wasted  at  scool  in  lem- 
ing to  spel,  the  hours  spent  thru  life  in  keeping  up  and  x>erfectin^  this  knowledge 
of  spelling,  in  consulting  dictionaries,  a  work  that  nerer  ends,  the  hoars  that  he 
spends  in  writing  silent  letters;  and  multiply  this  time  by  the  namber  of  persons 
who  speak  English,  and  we  shai  hav  a  total  of  millions  of  years  wasted  by  eack 
generation.  The  cost  of  printing  the  silent  letters  of  the  English  language  is  to  be 
counted  by  millions  of  dollars  for  each  generation.  And  yet  literary  amatears  fall 
in  luv  with  these  squintings  and  lispings.  The}-  try  to  defend  them  by  pleading  their 
advantage  in  the  study  of  etymology.  But  a  changeless  orthografy  destroys  the 
material  for  etymological  study,  and  writn  records  ar  valnabl  to  the  filoiogist  just 
in  prox)ortiou  as  th<>y  ar  accurate  records  of  speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year. 

Kext  year,  1875,  at  Newport,  the  subject  was  resumed  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  nammond  Trumbull.     lie  said: 

In  the  (IcviouA  mazes  of  American  linguistics  it  is  easy  to  lose  ono'a  way  and  forget 
tho  time.  Lot  us  return  hcmiowurtl,  to  say  sumthmg  about  a  language  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  hav  a  more  direct  and  selfish  interest  than  in  the  Algonkin— 
a  language  whidi  in  spite  of  tho  predictions  of  Noah  Webster,  that  a  '*  future  sepa- 
ration of  tho  Jmcrican  tnng  was  necessary,"  Americans  still  lUv  to  call  JEmglish, 

There  ar  indications  of  incrcasd  interest  in  this  subject.  Tho  x>opular  mind  seems 
awake,  as  never  before,  to  appreciation  of  tho  difficulties,  eccentricities,  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  present  standard-Kuglisli  cac^grafy.  The  remarks  of  Prof.  March  in 
his  ai'.dress  to  the  Association  last  year  hav  been  oxtensivly  copied,  and  apparently 
meet  very  general  approval.  Prof.  Whitney's  discussion  of  the  question,  '*Hoir 
filial  we  spelt"  has  helpt  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  stereotyped  objections  urgd 
against  reform.  Legislators  ar  beginning  to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  as  related  to  popular  education,  and  ar  considering  how  much  bad 
spelling  costs  tho  cuutry  per  annum.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  a  reformd  orthografy  in  printing  the  laws  and  jumals.  The 
"spelling  maches ''  which,  last  winter,  became  epidemic,  had  their  infinenca',  by 
bringing  more  clearly  to  popular  apprehension  the  anomalies  of  the  cnxzent  orthoi^ 
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rmfy,  and  disposed  many  to  admit  (with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis)  that  "to  spol  English  is  the 
most  diffionlt  of  human  attainments.'' 

Among  Bcolars  there  is  litl  ditferenoe  of  opinion  on  the  main  qnestion,  Is  reform 
of  the  present  spelling  desirablf  Tlio  objection  that  reform  would  obscure  etymol- 
ogy is  not  nrgd  by  real  etymologists.  "  Our  common  spelling  is  often  an  nntrnst- 
wnrthy  guide  to  etymology,'^  as  Prof.  Hadly  averd;  and  Prof.  Max  MQIler^s  dec- 
laration that  **  if  our  spelling  followd  the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  would  in 
reality  be  of  greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of  language  than  the  present  un- 
certain and  unscientific  mudo  of  writing/'  receivs  the  nearly  unanimous  assent  of 
English  scolars. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  objection  that  wortls  when  decently  speld  would  lose 
their  "historic  interest."  The  modern  orthografy  is,  superlativly,  unhistorical. 
Instead  of  guiding  us  to,  it  draws  us  from,  the  "well  of  English  undefyled."  The 
ou  ly  history  it  can  be  trusted  to  teach  begins  with  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The  greatest  obetacl  to  reform  is  the  want  of  agreement  among  scolars  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  efTcctiug  it.  What  seems  an  improvement  to  one  is  regarded  by  another 
as  an  nndesirabl  innovation,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  new  deformity.  Few  men  ar  with- 
out a  pet  orthografical  prejudice  or  two,  and  the  more  unreasonabl  these  ar  the  more 
obstinately  they  ar  held  fast. 

Perhnps  the  most  that  can  he  hoped  for  at  present  is  sum  approximation  to  gen- 
eral agreement  us  to  the  words  or  classes  of  words,  for  which  an  amended  spelling 
may  be  adopted,  concurrent  with  that  which  is  now  in  nse.  A  list  of  words  "in 
reference  to  which  x^resent  usnge  in  the  United  States  or  England  sanctions  more 
than  one  way  of  siKjlling,"  is  prefixt  to  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries.  A 
similar  list,  prepared  under  judicious  limitations,  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  pres- 
ent and  a  reformd  spelling,  and  an  agreement  of  prominent  scolars  in  England  and 
America  th  .t  the  use  of  either  form  shal  be  recognized  as  allowabl  spelling,  would 
go  far  towards  ensinrlng  the  success  of  reform.  • 

It  is  in  compliance  with  suggestions  repeatedly  made,  and  firom  Tarions  quarters, 
that  this  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  association.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  it  is  advisabl  to  take  any  action  for  promoting  and  directing 
the  poiHilar  nH>Yement  for  reformd  orthografy. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Marcli^  of  Lafayette  College;  Prof.  8.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  L.  K.  Packard,  of  Yale  College, 
wer  appointed  a  committee  upon  this  }>art  of  the  president's  address; 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  they  reported: 

First  Report,  1875. 

It  does  not  seem  desirabl  to  attempt  such  sweeping  changes  as  to  leav  the  general 
speech  without  a  standard,  or  to  render  it  nninteUigibl  to  common  readers ;  but  the 
changes  adopted  in  our  standards  of  the  writn  speech  bar  lagd  far  behind  those  made 
in  the  sjioken  language,  and  the  present  seems  to  bo  a  favorabl  time  for  a  rapid  reform 
of  many  of  the  wurst  diserepancies.  The  committee  think  that  a  considerabl  list  of 
words  may  be  made,  in  which  the  spelling  may  bo  changed,  by  dropping  silent  let- 
ters and  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  them  better  conform  to  the  analogies  of  the  laa- 
guage  and  draw  them  nearer  to  our  sister  languages  and  to  a  general  alfabet,  and  yet 
leav  them  recognizabl  by  common  readers;  and  that  the  publication  of  such  a  list 
under  the  authority  of  this  Association  would  do  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
our  standards  and  the  general  reform  of  our  spelling. 

They  recommend  that  a  committee  be  raised,  to  oonstat  of  the  first  president  of  the 
Association  (Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney)  and  other  recognized  represontativs  of  our  great 
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and  hav  among  their  officers  and  members  many  statesmen,  Hterators, 
and  scientists;  Darwin  and  Tylor  and  Tennyson  and  Max  Mtiller  vrer 
vice-presidents.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Herbert  Spencer,  Senators  Sumner, 
Stephens,  and  Marsh  hav  writn  in  favor  of  the  reform. 

These  societies  ar  good  authority  for  improvements  in  spelling,  the 
rational  authority  for  English-speaking  men,  as  the  French  Academy 
has  been  for  Frenchmen,  and  as  other  lerned  academies  hav  been  for 
other  cuntries  of  Europe. 


THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
1874,  at  Hartford,  the  president  spoke  in  the  opening  address  at  sum 
length  on  the^reform  of  English  spelling.    He  said,  among  other  things: 

It  is  of  no  uso  to  try  to  cbaracterizo  with  fitting  epithets  and  adequate  terms  of  ob- 
jurgation the  monstrous  spelling  of  the  English  langaage. 

The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  larjce  part  of  the  hole  seool-timo  of  the  masA  of  men.  Connt 
the  hours  that  each  man  wastes  in  leming  to  read  at  scool^  the  hours  which  be 
wastes  thru  life  from  the  hindranco  to  easy  reading,  the  hours  wasted  at  seool  in  lem- 
ing to  spcl,  the  hours  spent  thru  life  in  keeping  up  and  perfecting  this  knowledge 
of  speUingy  in  consulting  dictionaries,  a  work  thatnerer  ends,  the  hours  that  he 
spends  in  writing  silent  letters ;  and  multiply  this  time  by  the  number  of  persons 
who  speak  English,  and  we  shal  hav  a  total  of  millions  of  years  wasted  by  each 
generation.  The  cost  of  printing  the  silent  letters  of  the  English  language  is  to  be 
counted  by  millions  of  dollars  for  each  generation.  And  yet  Uterary  amateoiB  fall 
in  luv  with  these  squintings  and  lispings.  They  try  to  defend  them  by  pleading  their 
advantage  in  the  study  of  etymology.  But  a  changeless  orthografy  destroys  the 
material  for  etymological  study,  and  writn  records  ar  valnabl  to  the  filoiogist  just 
in  x)roportiou  as  they  ar  uccnrate  records  of  speech  as  spoken  from  year  to  year. 

Kext  year,  1875,  at  Newport,  the  subject  was  resumed  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.     He  said: 

In  the  devious  mazes  of  American  linguistics  it  is  easy  to  lose  one's  way  and  forget 
the  time.  Let  us  return  homeward,  to  say  sumthing  about  a  language  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  hav  a  more  direct  and  selfish  inti'rest  than  in  the  Algonkin— 
a  language  which  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  Koah  Webster,  that  a  "  future  sepa- 
ration of  the  American  tung  was  necessary,"  Americans  still  luv  to  call  EK^lUh. 

There  ar  indications  of  increosd  interest  in  tliis  subject.  Tho  popular  mind  seems 
awake,  as  never  before,  to  appreciation  of  tho  difficulties,  eccentricities,  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  present  standard-English  cacografy.  The  remarks  of  Prof.  March  in 
his  address  to  tho  Association  last  year  hav  been  oxtonsivly  copied,  and  apparently 
meet  very  genenil  approval.  Prof.  Whitney's  discussion  of  the  question,  "How 
shal  wo  spelt"  has  helpt  expose  tho  weakness  of  tho  stereotyped  objections  nrgd 
against  reform.  Legislators  ar  beginning  to  look  at  the  subject  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  as  related  to  jjopular  education,  and  ar  considering  how  much  bad 
spelling  costs  the  cuutrj'  per  annum.  A  bill  is  now  iMjfore  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  ax)pointinent  of  a  commission  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  a  roformd  orthografy  in  printing  the  laws  and  jtimals.  The 
"apeUiug  marhes'*  which,  last  winter,  beeamo  epidemic,  had  their  inflnenoci^  by 
bringing  more  clearly  to  populax  ay^ytek^u&lou  the  anomalies  of  the  onxTsiit  oitiioi^ 
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Ttdy,  Mkd  disposed  many  to  admit  (with  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis)  that  ''to  spol  English  is  the 
most  difflonlt  of  human  attainments.'' 

Among  scolars  there  is  litl  differenoe  of  opinion  on  the  main  qnestton,  Is  reform 
of  the  present  spelling  desirablf  The  objection  that  reform  would  obscuro  etymol- 
ogy is  not  nrgd  by  real  etymologists.  "  Our  common  spelling  is  often  an  nntrnst- 
wnrthy  guide  to  etymology ^'^  as  Prof.  Hadly  averd;  and  Prof.  Max  MQller^s  dec- 
laration that  **  if  onr  spelling  followd  the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  would  in 
reality  be  of  greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of  language  than  the  present  un- 
certain and  unscientific  mcido  of  writing/'  receivs  the  nearly  unanimous  assent  of 
English  scolars. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  objection  that  words  when  decently  speld  would  lose 
their  "historic  interest."  The  modern  orthografy  is,  superlativly,  unhistorical. 
Instead  of  guiding  us  to,  it  draws  us  from,  the  "well  of  English  undefyled."  The 
only  history  it  can  be  trusted  to  teach  begins  with  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The  greatest  olietarl  to  reform  is  the  want  of  agreement  among  scolars  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  eifectiug  it.  What  seems  an  improvement  to  one  is  regarded  by  another 
as  an  undesirabl  innovation,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  new  deformity.  Few  men  ar  with- 
out a  pet  orthografical  prejudice  or  two,  and  the  more  unreasonabl  these  ar  the  m&n 
obstinately  they  ar  held  fast. 

Pcrhnps  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  at  present  is  sum  approximation  to  gen- 
eral agreement  as  to  the  words  or  classes  of  words,  for  which  an  amended  spelling 
may  be  adopted,  concurrent  with  that  which  is  now  in  use.  A  list  of  words  "in 
reference  to  which  x^resent  us.tge  in  the  United  States  or  England  sanctions  more 
than  one  way  of  si>clling,"  is  prefixt  to  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries.  A 
similar  list,  prepared  under  judicious  limitations,  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  pres- 
ent mid  a  reformd  spelling,  and  an  agreement  of  prominent  scolars  in  England  and 
America  th.t  the  use  of  either  form  shal  be  recognized  as  allowabl  spelling,  would 
go  far  towards  ensuring  the  success  of  reform.  • 

It  is  in  compliance  with  snggeations  repeatedly  made,  and  firom  Yarions  quarters, 
that  this  subje4;t  has  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  association.  It  is  for 
you  to  decide  whether  it  is  advisabl  to  take  any  action  for  promoting  and  directing 
the  poimlar  movement  for  reformd  orthografy. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Marchy  of  Lafayette  College ;  Prof.  8.  S*  Haldeman,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pro£  L.  K.  Packard,  of  Yale  College, 
wer  appointed  a  committee  upon  this  part  of  the  XHresident^s  address; 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  they  reported : 

First  Report,  1875. 

It  does  not  seem  desirabl  to  attempt  such  sweeping  changes  as  to  leav  the  general 
speech  without  a  standard,  or  to  render  it  nninteUigibl  to  common  readers ;  but  the 
changes  adopted  in  our  standards  of  the  writn  speech  bay  lagd  far  behind  those  made 
in  the  spoken  language,  and  the  present  seems  to  bo  a  favorabl  time  for  a  rapid  reform 
of  many  of  the  wurst  dtserepaucies.  The  committee  think  that  a  considerabl  list  of 
words  may  be  made,  in  which  the  spelling  may  be  changed,  by  dropping  silent  let- 
ters and  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  them  better  conform  to  the  analogies  of  the  laiL- 
guage  and  draw  them  nearer  to  our  sister  languages  and  to  a  general  alfabet,  and  yet 
leav  them  recognizabl  by  common  readers;  and  that  the  publication  of  such  a  list 
under  the  authority  of  this  Association  would  do  much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
our  standards  and  the  general  reform  of  onr  spelling. 

They  recommend  that  a  committee  be  raised,  to  oonstst  of  the  first  president  of  the 
Association  (Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney)  and  other  recognized  represontativs  of  our  great 
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universities  and  of  linguistic  sciencC;  to  whom  tlio  hole  subject  be  referd,  and  who 
may  prepare  and  print  such  a  list  of  words  if  they  think  best,  and  who  i>e  leqnoated 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney  and  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Yale  College;  Prof.  F.  J. 
Child,  of  Harvard  College;  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  CoUege, 
and  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  July,  1876,  the  chairman  presented  the  following 
report,  known  as  the  "Principls  of  '76": 

Second  Report,  1876. 

(1)  The  truo  and  solo  office  of  alfabetic  writing  is  faithfully  and  intelligibly  to 
represent  spoken  speech.  So-calld  *^ historical''  orthografy  is  only  a  conceaaion  to 
the  weakness  of  prejudice. 

(2)  The  ideal  of  an  alfabet  is  that  every  sound  should  hav  its  own  unvarying  sign, 
and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

(3)  An  alfabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast  community  need  not  attempt  an  ex- 
haustiv  analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance  and  a  representation  of  the  nicest 
varieties  of  articulation ;  it  may  wel  leav  room  for  the  uuavoidabl  play  of  individ- 
ual and  local  pronunciation. 

(4^  An  ideal  alfabet  would  seek  to  adopt  for  its  characters  forms  which  should 
suggest  the  sounds  signified,  and  of  which  the  resemblances  should  in  sum  mezare 
represent  the  similarities  of  the  sounds.  But  for  general  practical  use  there  is  no 
advantage  in  a  system  which  aims  to  depict  in  detail  the  fysical  processes  of  utter- 
ance. 

(5)  No  language  has  eimr  had,  or  is  likely  to  hav,  a  perfect  alfabet,  and  in  chang- 
ing and  amending  the  mode  of  writing  of  a  language  alredy  long  writn,  regard  must 
necessarily  be  had  to  what  is  practicaUy  possibl  quite  as  much  as  to  what  is  in- 
herently desirabl. 

(6)  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change,  the  first  step  is  to  break  down,  by  the 
combined  influence  of  enlightend  scolars  and  of  practical  educators,  the  immense 
and  stubborn  prejudice  which  regards  the  establisht  modes  of  speUing  almost  as 
constituting  the  language,  as  having  a  sacred  character,  as  in  themselvs  preferabl 
to  others.  All  agitation  and  all  definit  proposals  of  reform  ar  to  be  welcomd  so  far 
as  they  work  in  this  direction. 

(7)  An  alterd  orthografy  will  be  unavoidably  offensiv  to  those  who  ar  first  caUd 
upon  to  uze  it;  but  any  scusibl  and  consistent  new  system  wil  rapidly  win.  the harty 
preference  of  the  mass  of  writers. 

(8)  The  Koman  alfabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  establisht  in  use  among  the  leading 
civilized  nations  that  it  can  not  be  displaced ;  in  adapting  it  to  improved  use  for 
English,  the  efforts  of  scolars  should  bo  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity  and 
in  conformity  with  other  nations. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Whitney,  the  com- 
mittee was  continued  another  year,  with  Prof.  F.  A.  March  as  chairman. 
This  report  was  widely  publisht  and  commented  on  and  assented  to,  but 
there  was  a  loud  call  for  more:  a  definit  application  of  these  principis 
to  English  spelling  was  demanded. 

In  the  next  month,  August  14-17, 187G,  an  International  Convention 
for  the  Amendment  of  English  Orthografy  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
^^to  set!  upon  sum  satisfactory  plan  of  labor  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
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work  80  happily  beguu  by  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
various  other  educational  associations  in  this  cuntry  and  England." 
The  convention  was  wel  attended  from  all  sections  of  this  cuntry  and 
from  England;  it  was  presided  over  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  president  that  year  of  the  Philological 
Association. 

On  the  fourth  day,  August  17,  the  convention  resolvd  itself  into  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  Prof.  F.  A.  March  being  chosen  president. 

In  the  convention  leading  advocates  of  the  principal  schemes  of  new 
alfabetic  notation  wer  present,  and  redy  to  urge  their  schemes.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  no  one  coud  convert  a  majority  of  the  others.  In 
this  emergency  it  was  proposed  that  the  decision  upon  a  reformd  alfa- 
bet  should  be  referd  to  the  American  Philological  Association.  The 
proposition  was  receivd  with  universal  and  cordial  assent.  All  the 
different  propositions  and  schemes  wer  referd  to  the  committee  of  that 
association. 

The  committee  accepted  the  trust,  and  during  the  year  gave  an  ex- 
haustiv  consideration  to  all  the  plans  proposed.  As  a  result  of  this 
examination  and  of  their  expert  knowledge  of  the  matters  iuvolvd, 
they  presented  to  the  Philological  Association  in  July,  1877,  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted : 

Third  Report,  1877. 

Tho  attempt  to  prepare  an  EngUsli  alfabot  accordmg  to  {he  princlpls  laid  down  in 
the  report  of  last  year  brings  out  tho  foUowing  facts : — 

1.  There  ar  18  Roman  letters  which  commonly  represent  in  English  nearly  the 
same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represents  in  Latin :  a  (father),  5,  o  (k,  q),  d, 
e  (met),  /,  g  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  1,  m,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r,  8  (so),  i,  u  (fuU). 

2.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u  ar  now  represented  by  y 
and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to  /  and  b  ar  now  represented  by  v  and  z. 

3.  There  ar  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  tho  erly  Romans  which  ar  without 
proper  representativs  in  English:  those  mfat,  not,  huU 

4.  There  ar  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digrafis:  ih  (ihSn),  ih=dk 
(/Mne,  th.&Q),  ah  (she),  zh  (anire),  ng  (sing) ;  to  which  may  be  added  oh  (chvLTch),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  writn  in  Roman  letters  in 
the  use  of  a  singl  sign  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when 
great  exactness  is  required,  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

Tho  alfabet  would  then  hav  32  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  hav  their  common  form  and  power  as  described  abuv  in  state- 
ments 1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  hut  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  sum  modification  of  a,  o,  u,  such  as  a,  o,  u. 

For  tho  consonants  now  represented  by  dig^afs  new  letters  would  bo  desirabl,  but 
no  particular  forms  ar  now  recommended.    The  following  ar  mcntiond : — 

«,  d,  b  (then);  J»,  d  (thin);  /,  ft,  [3]  (sh);  5,  [«]  (zh);  j,  (ng);  6  (ch). 

Tho  use  of  those  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
wil  so  change  tho  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  they  wil  not  be  recognized  at 
sight.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  transition  period,  and 
for  that  tho  following  suggestions  ar  made : — 
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«            I. 

ti 

ai. 

II 

"          iu. 

u 

•*            z. 

(t 

J. 

u 

It 

s. 
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(1)  Tranaitiou  characters  may  bo  uzed,  resdmbling,  if  possibl,  two  letters: — 
For  a  in/ai«,  a  * 

"     i   ''fine,  i 

"     N  "  pnre^  tl  or  q 

"     g  **  i/cm,  g 

(3)  The  digrafs  now  representing  6ing1  eonsonantn  may  bo  name^l  and  otherwise 
treated  as  singl  letters. 

(3)  Now  letters  can  be  easiest  iutrodaced  by  nzing  them  only  for  the  old  lettezs 
which  they  resembl  iu  form. 

(4)  Long  words  bonr  changes  best,  and  vowels  ar  more  easily  changed  than  con- 
sonants, which  project  more  abuv  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  final  silent  e  is  the 
easiest  ehange. 

The  following  exx>osition  of  the  alfabet  of  this  rej^ort  was  given  by 
the  chairman  in  "Spelling,"  Vol.  1,  No.  3. 

ELEMEXTART  80T7XI>8  IN   ENGLISH. 

The  first  thing  the  Philological  Association's  committee  seem  to  hav  proposed  to 
thomselvs  is  to  detorniin  the  number  of  elementary  letters,  sounds  distingoisht  as 
simpl  and  Hignificant,  in  the  English  language. 

That  the  sounds  mentiond  by  them  in  statoments  1,  2,  3,  4,  namely,  (1)  a  (firther), 
6,  c  (1-,  q),  d,  e  (met),/,  g  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  I,  m,  n,  o  (go)yp,  r,  •  (so)  t,  u  (fuU);  (2) 
y,  tr,  r,  r;  (3)  a  (fat),  o  (not),  u  (but);  (4)  th  (thin),  ih=dh  (thine,  then),  $h  (she),  sh 
(luure),  ng  (sing),  ch  (cAurc^),  g  {^j),  ar  really  such  elementary  sounds,  is  aniversally 
admitted.  Ar  there  others  t  It  is  wel  known  that  the  vowel  sounds  shade  into 
each  oilier  like  colors,  and  that  in  scientific  fonology  a  very  large  number  of  these 
ar  distinguisht.  In  arranging  this  national  alfabet,  proposition  3  of  tho  principls 
of  1876  is  a  controlling  priucipl:  ''An  alfabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast  community 
need  not  attempt  an  exhaiistiv  analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  nicest  varieties  of  articulation ;  it  may  wel  leav  room  for  the  nn- 
avoidabl  i)lay  of  individual  and  local  pronunciation.''  In  view  of  this  it  is  decided 
to  recognize  no  new  elementaiy  letters  for  special  sounds  of  unaccented  syllabls,  or 
for  what  ar  commonly  calld  long  vowels,  or  for  difthongs,  but  to  treat  the  long 
syllabls  as  combinations  of  tho  recognized  short  elements,  or  modifications  of  them 
not  constituting  new  elements. 

IIOMAN  TYPES  PRKFERD. 

Wliat  shal  be  tlio  types  to  print  tho  elementary  characters  t  The  Roman  types 
as  far  as  they  wil  go.  But  they  wil  not  go  far  enuf.  The  simplest  concrete  state- 
ment iu  tho  Report  of  1876  is  No.  8,  on  tho  Roman  alfabot.  It  states  abundant  prao- 
tical  jind  historical  reasons  for  tho  use  of  Roman  letters.  Another  reason  can  now 
be  drawn  from  their  greater  legibility,  as  recently  establisht  by  the  psych ofysicists, 
compared  with  simpl  strokes  like  th©  stenografic  characters.  It  seems  that  bredth 
and  body  ar  essential  to  easy  legibility.  (See  investigations  by  Dr.  James  M. 
Cattell,  of  tho  Psychological  Laboratory  of  tho  University  of  Leipzig,  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  pp.  68-70.) 

Ti/pesfor  short  votvels. — There  ar  three  new  elementary  vowels.  Beside  the  old  a 
in  father f  is  a  in  fat;  beside  o  iu  oheg,  o  iu  not;  beside  u  iu  full}  u  in  hut,  Throo  new 
types  ar  propoaod,  a,  e,  u. 
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How  shal  thoy  be  assigned  ?  The  real  reason  for  assigning  a  to  the  vowel  in  father 
and  a  to  that  in  fat  was  that  the  sound  in  fat  is  so  much  more  frequent.  Filologists, 
as  such,  would  probably  hav  preferd  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  as  in  father  and  se  as  in  fat. 
But  it  is  to  bo  said  also  that  u  is  like  the  old  Greek,  Italian,  and  German  type  for  the 
a  of  father,  and  like  our  English  script  a;  and  the  German  reformers  uze  it.  The  old 
typo  o  is  left  for  its  current  European  sound  as  in  no,  and  the  new  form  e  is  givn  to 
the  new  sound  in  not,  as  is  uzual  in  manuscripts  and  books  of  criy  English  in  which 
the  sound  is  distinguisht.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  old  u  is  loft  for  the  old  sound 
in  full,  and  the  new  sound  in  but  takes  the  new  type  u. 

Ty pea  for  long  roweh, — The  elementary  vowels  being  thus  designated,  how  shal  tlie 
long  vowels  bo  denoted?  According  to  fonotic  principl  (No.  2  in  the  principle  of 
1876),  by  the  saino  types  as  their  elements.  The  vowel  sound  in  eat  being  a  pro- 
longation of  the  element  in  iff  should  be  denoted  by  ii,  or  i  with  sum  sign  of  pro- 
longation. A  preference  is  exprest  for  i.  This  has  the  advantago  of  compactness. 
It  is  known  everywhere,  uzcd  in  all  dictionaries  and  spelliug-books  and  in  the 
periodicals  treating  of  fonology  and  comparativ  filology.  It  has  also  a  soientifio 
advantage  in  not  committing  the  uzcr  of  it  to  any  views  about  the  precise  fonetic 
constituents  of  the  so-calld  long  vowels.  It  is  wel  known  that  they  differ  from  the 
corresponding  shorts  not  only  in  length  but  in  closeness,  and  often  in  ending  with  a 
vanish,  which  in  sum  dialects  is  difthongal.  But  the  relation  between  the  members 
of  each  of  the  pairs  is  similar,  and  the  macron  is  to  be  considerd  the  sign  of  that  re- 
lation: a:  cl  =  a:  a=e:  d  =  i:  I  =  o:o  =  o:(5=u:  ft=u:  U;  i.  o.  as  to  their  vowel 
sounds,  tisk :  /ar  =/a* :  /are  =  Ihen :  ih&y  =  i» :  machine  =  obey :  nO  =:=  not :  ii9r  :=fnU : 
rule  =  hut:  btJrit. 

Three  ways  of  printing  the  long  vowels  ar  thus  suggested:  1,  dubl  vowels;  2, 
diftbongs ;  3,  types  with  diacritics. 

o    not     u     full     u     but 

fkor  fruit  fur 

&o  noor  au  ftnui    w  i\jur 

Gu  novr  uw  fruwt  ue  ftier 

e    nor    Tl    frat      Xf   fOr 

As  a  fourth,  may  be  added  new  types,  like  Mr  Pitman's. 

The  two  first  ar  cumbrous  and  imfonotic.  The  second  favors  an  unhappy  dialectic 
tendency  in  Suthern  England.  Mr  Pitman's  letters  would  also  be  defectiv,  if  they 
wer  not  modifications  of  the  short  letters.  They  ar  inferior  in  not  being  uniform 
modifications,  like  his  own  shorthand  signs  and  the  standard  characters  hero  pro- 
posed. • 

Uao  of  a  dfiocrtitc— Objection  is  felt  by  many  to  accented  letters.  Where  there  or 
a  number  of  slightly  different  accents  with  varying  meanings,  as  in  French,  they  ar 
undoutedly  a  nuisance;  but  one  distinguishing  mark,  plain  like  the  macron  and  of 
uniform  meaning,  does  not  seem  open  to  objection.  Scientific  investigation  has 
establish t  that  the  line  of  chief  legibility  runshorizontuUy  near  the  tops  of  the  short 
letters  on  a  printed  page.  Legibility  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  point  with 
print.  It  is  best,  then,  to  put  our  diacritic  marks  at  the  tops  of  the  types.  Script 
need  not  bo  exactly  the  same  as  print,  but  may  vary  the  forms  so  as  to  run  on  with- 
out liftin;^  the  pen  if  that  seem  best  to  the  writer.  A  printer  can  set  up  one  typo 
as  wel  as  another. 

Difthongs, — The  proper  difthongs  ar  also  to  bo  represented  by  their  eleznents. 
These  ar,  according  to  Webster  and  other  authorities, 

a  +  i  =  cii»  Jis  in  aialc,  ice, 
a  -|-  u  =  au,  as  in  out,  how, 
0  4-  i  =  oi,   as  in  oil,  boy, 
i  -{-  u  =  iu,  as  in  mueic,  feud. 


Short : 

a 

osit 

a    fat    e 

fell 

i    fill 

0    obey 

Long: 

/«»• 

fare  o 

fail 

feel 

vote 

J}ubl  rowel : 

aa 

faor 

aa  f:iar  eo 

feel 

ii  fiil 

oo  voot 

Diftkong: 

au 

faur 

ao  faer  ci 

fell 

iyfiyl 

ou  vout 

JHacritio: 

a 

far 

S    fSr    6 

f^l 

1  fil 

g    v5t 
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■  Tliis  fonetio  writing  of  long  vowels  and  difthongs  makes  a  very  considerabl 
change  in  the  appearance  of  many  words,  and  would  be  a  bold  attempt  for  immedi- 
ate general  nse.  This  alfabet,  however,  makes  less  change  than  any  other  fonetio 
alfabet,  and  as  an  ideal  to  be  aimd  at  is  easily  defended. 

Types  for  consonants, — There  is  no  question  that  the  elementary  consonant  sounds 
ar  correctly  selected;  ch  in  ekurchf  which  may  be  analyzed  into  Uh  and  j  in  judge, 
which  may  be  analyzed  into  dzh,  ar,  however,  admitted.  As  to  the  types  for  them, 
ail  the  old  types  hav  one  singl  power  givn  them ;  but  duplicates  ar  not  ruled  out. 
C  must  always  sound  as  k,  but  the  committee  coud  not  agree  to  rule  out  k.  We 
may  use  x  as  an  abbreviation  of  cs.  Six  new  types  or  digrafs  must  be  uzed.  The 
Pitman  types  and  the  national  types  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Scandinavians  and 
Slavs  make  the  following  sets : — 

Digrafs:    th   (<^in),  th  =  dh  (fMne)  sh   (she)^   zh  (arure),  ch   (dkurcJ^),  ng  (sing). 
Pitman      b  tf  /  ^  9  D 

National    ^  iS  h  i  6 

The  filologists  did  not  see  promls  enuf  in  either  of  these  sets,  or  in  any  other,  to 
make  it  wurth  while  to  recommend  them.  It  should  be  montiond,  perhaiis,  that 
sinsc  their  action  was  taken  there  has  been  in  English  printing-houses  much  print- 
ing of  Anglo-Saxon  texts  and  of  filological  discussions  involving  Scandinavian  and 
Slavic  words,  so  that  most  large  eaiahlishments  in  England  and  America  note  har  ik4 
national  types  ahuv  mentiond,  and  all  linguistic  scolars  ar  familiar  with  them. 

Digrafs. — The  preference,  however,  for  the  digrafs  has  a  solid  basis  in  economy  of 
mental  effort  and  of  muney.  Many  theoretical  economists  think  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  set  up  one  new  type  insted  of  two  old  ones.  Our  spelling  reformers  had 
the  digrafs  connected  into  ligatures  and  cast  as  singl  types.  In  that  way  they 
made  the  consonant  system  perfectly  fonetic.  But  in  practice  it  has  been  found 
to  deform  the  page  and  to  ad  greatly  to  the  cost  and  embarrassment  of  the  new 
printing.  After  a  certain  number  of  boxes  hav  been  put  in  the  printer's  case, 
another  box  ads  to  the  labor  of  the  type-setter  in  mastering  and  managing  his 
cose  more  than  enuf  to  balance  the  gain  in  the  number  of  types  he  handls,  while 
every  new  letter  ads  immensely  to  the  cost  of  printing-house  stock.  This  is  so  litl 
understood  that  it  may  be  wurth  while  to  reprint  a  passage  from  the  printer's  pre- 
face to  Max  MiiUer's  **  Outline  Dictionary  for  the  Use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers, 
etc." 

"All  experience,  past  and  present,  shows  us  a  tendency,  not  toward  greater  refine- 
ment by  increasing  the  alfabetical  signs,  but  towards  greater  simplicity  by  reducing 
them.  The  erliest  English  had  two  letters  [}>,  i5]  distinguisiiing  the  hard  and  soft  th; 
and  yet,  useful  as  these  wer,  they  hav  been  abandond  in  favor  of  simplicity  in  writing. 
So  with  the  Greek  digamma,  and  so  at  this  very  moment  with  the  French  accents." 
In  iiractice  a  singl  accented  letter  "would  make  a  difForence  in  a  large  imprimerie 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  different  additional  8ort«."  "  The  universal  adop- 
tion of  the  system  of  Professor  Lepsius  would  necessitate  the  cutting,  not  of  a  few 
hundred f  but  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  now  sorts  of  typo!  " 

Types  wer  immediately  cut  for  the  new  letters  and  papers  ar  printed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Association  in  amended  spelling 
with  new  types  if  the  authors  wish.  The  alfabet  and  specimens  of 
printing  with  it  follow. 
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The  following  is  the  standard  fonetic  alfabet  as  formd  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  accordance  with 
the  principls  set  forth  in  their  second  and  third  reports  as  heretofore 
explaind. 


BHORT. 
Form.    Name.  Sonnd,  M  in— 

I    i       i  (f )     it  (it) 
E  e     e  (^    met  (met) 
A  a     a.  (d)    at  (at) 
Q  a    a  (ah)  ask  (ask) 
O  e    e  (6)    not  (net),  what  (hwet) 
O  o    o  (oh)  obey  (obe) 
U  u    u  (II)    hut  (but) 
U  u    u  (do)  full  (ful) 


Vowels. 


Form. 


1 

e 
a 


I 

E 

A 

a  a 

0  5 
U  o 


long. 

Name.  Soiuid,  as  in--- 

I  (ee)  pique=^eak  (pic) 

C  (ay)  they  (dhe),  veil  (vel) 

a  (ai[r])  air=ere=heir  (ar) 

a .  (ah)  arm  (5rm),  far  (fUr) 

5  (awe)  nor  (nSrj,  wall  (wSl) 

o  (oh)  no  (n5),  holy  (holi) 

O  («[r])  hum  (born) 

a  (oo)  rule  (rai),  oorc  (Qz) 


DiprnoNos. 


ai  al   al  (eye,  I) 
an  au  au  (ou) 
ex  ei    ei  (oi) 
lU  iu  iu 


aisle=i8le  (ail) 
oti<  (aut),  our=hour  (aur) 
oil  (eil),  5oy  (bei) 
feud  (rim\)y  few  (Viu) 


Consonants. 


P        P 
T         t 

CH     ch 


BUKD 

pi  (pee)  pet  (pet) 
tl  (tee)  tip  (tip) 
chl  (chee)  chest  (chest) 


C(K)c(k)  cl  (kee)  come  (cum) 

F         f         ef  (eff)  fat  (fat), 

Til     th        ith  (ith)  ihin  (thin) 

S         8         es  (ess)  aotcn  (son) 

SFI      sh       ish  (ish)  she  (shl) 

H        h         111  (hee)  he  (lil),  hat  (hat) 


B 

D 

J 

G 

V 

DH 

Z 

ZH 

W 

L 

R 

Y 

M 

N 

NG 


b 
d 

J 
g 

V 

dh 
z 

zh 

w 
1 

r 

y 

m 

n 

ng 


sonant 
bl  (hee)       hct  (bet) 


dl  (dee) 
je  (Jay) 

g^  (^M 
vl  (ree) 


dip  (dip) 
Je««  (jest) 
gum  (gum) 
ra<  (vat) 
dhl  (thee)    thee  (dhl), 
zl  (eee)        cone  (zon) 
zhi  (^Aee)    ojrure  (azhUr) 


Script  forms  as  in  common  use,  the  forms  for  a, 
thus : — 


wH  (woo)  we  (wl),  wit  (wit) 

el    (ell)  lo  (\o),  ell  (e\) 

ar    (ar)  rat  (rat),  are  (Or) 

yl    (yee)  ye  (yi),  year  (ylr) 

em  («m)  me  (ml),  my  (mai) 

en    (en)  no  (no) 

ing  (tn^)  etn/7  (sing) 

a,  o  e,  u  u,  being  distinguished 


c/^  a  a    Ocr&^  ^l^v::r 
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Besides  the  standard  olfabet  abuv  9et  forth,  tboro  ar  traoBilion  letters,  as  follows: 
a  for  e,  tj  for  I,  i  for  ai,  ft  or  ^  for  iu,  8  for  z,  g  for  j,  9  for  s.    (See  p.  18.) 

SCRIPT  VORM8  OV  NBW  A2^D  TRAXSITION  LBTTBIBB. 


^■eu     ydi^eiU, 


S    V  «^  V^nA- 


J97W, 


1/    U         ^&trh  lyj^ 


PONETIC  PRINT. 


The  first  fonetic  printin*]^  of  the  Associations  was  in  accordance  with 
the  third  recommendation  of  the  filologists :  "  New  letters  can  be  easiest 
introdnced  by  uzing  them  only  for  the  old  letters  which  they  resembl 
in  form."    The  following  ar  specimens : — 
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£ablib8t  Tbansition  Fonstic  Printing,  1S76. 

We  ore  met  to  referm  ertiiegraphy,  not  orthoepy ;  we  have  to  do  with  wrjting, 
not  pronunciation.  Hiere  ore  all  sorts  ef  English  people,  and  words  ore  pronounced 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  is  the  work  of  the  erthoepist  to  observe  all  these  different 
ways,  and  to  decide  which  is  the  prevailing  pronimciation  of  the  most  cultqred,  to 
decide  which  is  the  standard  English  pronunciation.  The  orthographer  tells  how 
to  represent  this  pronunciation  in  writing.  The  erthoepist  has  many  njce  and 
difficult  questions  to  solve.  We  enter  into  his  labors.  We  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  standard  pronunciation  ef  English.  We  wish  to  see  it  represented  by 
simple  and  reasonable  alphabetic  signs.  (Address  before  the  Intemationaf  Conven- 
tion for  the  amendment  of  English  Orthografy,  1870.) 

In  the  dictionariea  empty,  tempt,  sempster,  are  all  given  aa  having  p 
silent,  and  sume  of  thb  spec&latora  say  that  p  can  not  be  pronoun9ed  between  m 
and  t  or  m  and  s.  It  often  happens  tiiat  phonetic  theorists  who  know  only  their 
own  language,  or  perhaps  two  er  Oiri^e  kindred  laDguagea,  afUrm  cembinationa  to 
bb  unpronounceable,  whidh  are  amung  Che  most  frequent  in  u&er  lagguagea. 
Sounda  whidh  one  trjed  all  last  wbek  and  could  never  make,  may  bb  caught 
to-morrow  and  cimie  baay  ever  after.  (Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association,  1877,  p.  152.) 

TRAJfSmON  FONETIC  pRiNmcG,  1879. 

(1)    S.  R.  A.  Alfabet :    82  saunda  distinggwiiOit. 

Bi  thb  fonetic  alfabet  a  dhild  ma  bb  tot  the  art  ev  reding,  net  flftentli  but  wel, 
both  in  fonetic  and  in  erdineri  bucs,  in  Oire  munfhs — ai,  ofn  Id  twenti  aura  ev  Ihuro 
instruc^im ;— <i  tosc  hwidh  ia  rarli  acompli^t  in  thre  yera  ev  toil  b|  thb  old  alfabet. 
Hwot  fafhur  er  tedhur  wil  not  gladli  hal  and  urnestli  wurc  fer  this  grat  bun  tu 
•dilca^hun, — this  pauurfUl  ma^Bn  for  the  difQ^un  ev  neleg. 

(2.)    S.  R.  A.  Alfabet :    el  thb  saunda  distinggwitfit. 

Bi  the  fonetic  alfabet  a  dhild  ma  be  tot  the  urt  ov  reding,  net  flQentli  but  wol, 
both  in  fonetic  and  in  5rdineri  bucs,  in  thre  munfhs — Qi,  efh  in  twenti  oura  ev  Churo 
instruc^im ;— a  tosc  hwidi  ia  rarli  acompli^t  in  thrb  yera  ov  Uiil  bi  the  5ld  alfabet. 
Hwot  fdthur  §r  tedhur  wil  net  gladli  hal  and  tlmestli  wtnrc  fSr  this  grat  btin  ta 
edQca^im, — this  panurful  ma^en  f^r  the  difQ&un  ev  neleg. 

Corful  aten^im  ia  invjted  tu  tfaea  specimens  ev  fonetic  printing.  It  ia  belevd 
ttiat  so  dos  a  reaemblan^  ta  fihe  9rdineri  printod  peg  can  net  be  ebtand  b{  eni  uther 
fonetic  alfabet  Chat  baa  ever  bin  deviad.  It  ia  (Ikerfor  let  ofensiv  ta  tiib  rbdor  than 
eni  uiher,  and  ma  bb  c5ld  the  Alfabet  ov  lest  Bezi8tan9.  (S.  R.  A.  Bulletin,  No.  8, 
Jan.,  1879.) 

FONBTIO  SPEMiINO,   1888. 

The  following  articl  is  printed  in  complete  fonetic  apelling,  without  transition 
letters.  Proper  names  ar  givn  only  in  the  common  spelling.  Long  vowels  ar 
markt.    Short  imaccented  vowels,  of  uncertain  or  wavering  quality,  ar  left  unalterd. 

HISTORY  OF  SPELLING  REFORM. 

BT  PBOr.  V.  ▲.  ILinCH,  LL.  D.,  L.  B.  D. 

Wi  hav  SlwCz  had  speling  rcfSrmerz.  Dhi  miztyur  ev  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ndrmoa, 
hwich  grVL  intu  yOs  in  dhi  for  sentyuriz  foloing  dhi  N5rman  congcwest,  wez  at  ftlrst 
a  dcspaizd  and  imcultivsted  daialect,  Clmost  egzactli  loik  aur  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
In  dhoz  long  jenerCshunz  ev  tOrmoil  and  straif,  everibedi  t5kt  ac5rding  tu  hiz 
hwim,  and  ecsplcnd  himsolf  widh  hiz  s5rd.    Az  sTIn  ax  V\\«£^i>^  \)^<^;;av  v^NSv 
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prodiust  in  dlii  niu  splch,  dhi  dthorz  began  tu  wuri  at  dhi  scraibz  fer  dhir  bad 
speling.  , 

"  Adam  Scrivener,*'  sez  Chancer,  "  if  ever  it  thee  befalle, 
Boeco  or  Troilut  for  to  write  new. 
Under  thy  lon|(  locks  thoa  most  have  the  scallo, 
But  after  my  making  thon  writo  more  trno.'* 

Dili  mixtyur  ev  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  wtlrdz,  Slmost  @1  ev  dhem  manggld  in 
dhi  uterans,  wez  enuf  tu  giv  eni  scraib  such  disgust  and  contempt  and  distres,  az  no 
pOr  rider  ev  dhi  Fonetic  Niuz  or  printer  ov  fonetic  manyuscript  can  nauadez  farli 
at?n  to.  •  Hwen  printing  wez  begun  bai  Caxton  in  1474,  it  wez  widh  a  fors  ev  Dutch 
printerz,  hQ  set  up  the  English  manyuscripts  az  best  dhe  cud,  after  dhar  Dutch 
fashun,  widh  meni  an  ebjurgsshun  ev  aur  gramaries  tung.  Sut  in  dhi  gret  printing 
efiscz  rOlz,  @r  habits  ccwivalent  tu  rQlz,  sun  began  tu  gro  up.  Mor  @r  les  salient 
e'z  mait  bi  yuzd  tu  spCs  aut  dhi  Minz,  but  asaid  ttem  dhis  wi  seldum  faind  a  wUrd 
spelt  in  mor  dhan  faiv  or  six  diferent  wSz  in  a  wel-printed  buk  ov  dhi  taim  ev 
Elizabeth,  and  dhi  number  ev  vCriCshunz  gradyuali  diminisht.  Sum  edishunz  ev 
dhi  English  baibl  wer  veri  carfuii  spelt,  and  fainali  Dr.  Johnson  gev  dhi  stamp  of 
ethoriti  tu  dhi  prevalent  habits  ev  dhi  London  printerz,  and  wl  oraivd  at  a  standard 
drthegrafi.  Net  widhaut  protest,  hauever.  Dr.  Johnson  wez  no  scelor  and  n5 
reformer,  bm  a  literari  man,  an  extrlm  censcrvativ  and  a  vaiolent  Tori.  Dhar  wer 
mcui  Qtacs  en  him  in  England,  but  dhi  printerz  tuk  hiz  said  so  ftir  az  speling  iz 
censOrnd,  and  sins  hiz  de  buks  Qr  not  printed  bai  dhi  speling  ev  dhi  Sthor,  but  boi 
dhi  speling  ev  dhi  printing-elis.  Thingz  went  sumhwet  diferentli  in  America.  Dhi 
old  Tori'z  nSm  did  not  recemcnd  hiz  buk  en  dhis  said  ev  dhi  w@ter.  Qur  aoses- 
torz  rejeist  in  Home  Tooke's  expozhur  ev  hiz  ignorans,  and  sum  ev  dhem  th9t  wl 
had  beter  hav  an  American  langgwej,  az  wl  wer  tu  hav  an  American  neshun.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Noah  Webster  ar  dhi  best-n5n  promoterz  ev  dhis  mQvment.  Dhe 
i^vord  thuro  reform  ev  dhi  langgwej  en  a  fonetic  besis.  Dhis  wez  dhi  d6n  ev 
saientitic  cemun  sens  in  dhi  relm  ev  langgwej ;  but  dhi  printerz  prQvd  tH  strong 
fdr  dhem. 

Webster'z  dicshunari  haz,  indid,  in  nCm,  sQperslded  Jehnson*s  az  a  pepyular 
gaid,  but  ecsept  in  dhi  endingz  -or  and  -to,  dhi  leter  edishunz  ev  Webster  hav  fSrgetn, 
6r  remember  widh  fSnt  prcz,  dhi  refermd  spelingz  bai  hwich  hi  set  such  stor.  dfter 
the  revolHshunari  Qrdor  past,  dhi  literari  clas  t9rnd  widh  reniud  afecshunand  delait 
tu  dhi  old  cuntri,  dhi  old  horn.  Hapi  wez  hi  hn  grQ  up  in  a  haus  hwar  dhar  wer 
cepiz  ev  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  ov  Addison  and  Locke,  Pope  and  Dryden,  and 
Burke  and  Junius.  An  old  folio  o^Ben  Jenson,  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Piers  Plowman, 
Sr  wun  ov  Gervase  Markham's  les  stetli  cwortoz,  widh  a  grandfddher'z  nem  en  it, 
mcd  a  man  fil  az  dho  hi  hud  blQ  blud  in  hiz  venz.  Dhi  veri  pCper  and  bainding  and 
dhi  speling  wer  swit  and  venerabl  tu  him.  Bai  and  bai  aroz  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Byron,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  el  dhi  host  ev  dhat  >>'underful  jenerCshun. 
Dhi  tek  ev  an  American  langgvN'ej.  past  awC  er  retaird  tu  dhi  bacwudz.  And  hwen- 
ever  sclmz  ov  refSrmd  speling  wer  brocht,  az  dhe  wer  nau  and  dhen,  dhi  literari  clofl 
tuk  dhem  az  a  kaind  ev  pQrsonal  insult,  and  overhwelmd  dhi  reformerz  widh 
immczliurabl  rcproch  and  inextingg^vishabl  lafter.    *    *    * 

Widhin  dhi  last  fifli  yirz,  hauever,  a  cemplit  revolushun  haz  tekn  pies  in  dhi 
aidialz  and  pOrpuscz  ov  dhi  scekirli  clas.  Dhi  liaiest  wiirdz  ev  dhi  old  scelorz  wer 
"cultyur"  and  "biuti.'*  DhC  set  tu  mold  dhemselvz  intu  biutiful  caracterz.  Dhe 
8§t  tu  dwel  widh  biutiful  objects.  Dhe  wer  fend  ov  sCing  dhat  biuti  iz  its  on  excius 
for  biing,  dhat  a  thing  ov  biuti  iz  a  jei  forever. 

Dhi  haiest  wurdz  ov  dhi  niu  scolarz  ar  "  progres  '*  and  "  pauer."     Niu  trQth  dhe 

went,  and  niu  frut  everi  dc  in  dhi  impruvment  ov  dhi  stot  ov  man.     Cultyur  tarnz 

from  ficshun  in  fact,  frem  poeUV  to  salens.    Linggwistic  studi  sharz  dhi  spirit  ev 

dhi  Cj.    It  haz  Wind  frem  drimmg  ovet  o\^\\iN  ^VqiVl \m  ^\\ ^sAMdi  ev  neshuns  and 
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ev  man  az  recSrded  In  langgwej.  Dlii  filolojist  raivalz  dhi  jlelojist  in  riding  dhi 
recerdz  ev  dhi  res  in  dhi  fosilz  ev  langgwej.  Hi  iz  a  historian  ev  dhi  taimz 
befor  histori.  He  givz  us  dhi  pedigri  ev  nCshimz  hQz  nSm  and  pies  no  modern  man 
cud  ges.  And  he  wishez  tu  dQ  sumthing  fSr  hiz  feloz,  tu  bar  hiz  part  in  improving 
dhi  cendishun  ev  dhi  res,  and  natyurali  in  improving  langgwej.  Dhi  faundeshun 
ev  dhi  saiens  ov  ItlnggweJ  iz  led  in  dhi  salens  ev  vocal  saundz.  Everi  stiudent  ov 
dhi  modem  saiens  studiz  foneloji.  Dhi  minz  ev  reprezenting  saundz  bai  vizibl 
sainz  Qr  6lso  pQrt  ev  hiz  studi,  and  dhi  speling  ev  dhi  English  langgwej  amung 
udher  things.  And  s5  dhi  speling  ev  dhi  English  langgwej  haz  becum  dhi  eprobrium 
ev  English  scolarz.  Dhi  gret  scelarz  wer  natyurali  dhi  fth"st  tu  splk  out  boldli. 
Dhi  gretest  jinyus  amung  gramerianz,  Jacob  Grimm,  but  a  fiu  ylrz  ago  cengratyu- 
leted  dhi  udher  Europeans  dhat  dhi  English  had  net  med  dhi  discuveri  dhat  a 
hwimzical  anticweted  erthografi  stud  in  dhi  we  ev  dhi  yuniversal  acseptans  ev  dhi 
langgwej.  Nau  wl  cud  fil  a  velyum  widh  expozishun  and  ebjurgeshun  ev  dhi 
unaprochabl  badnes  ev  aur  speling,  from  dhi  penz  ev  eminent  Englishmen  and 
Americanz.    .    .    . 

Hwail  dhis  mQvment  wez  going  en  amung  dhi  scelarz,  anudher  strim  ov  influens 
tuk  its  rais  amung  ticherz.  Piu  chenjez  ev  dhi  last  sentyuri  ur  greter  dhan  dh5z 
in  dhi  tritment  ev  children.  Dhi  methodz  ev  disiplin  and  ev  tiching  and  dhi 
aparetus  fSr  dhem  Qr  @1  chenjd.  Dhi  men  aparetus  yQzd  tu  bl  dhi  red.  And  dhir 
wer  hurdli  eni  buks  speshali  adapted  tu  dhi  capasiti  and  nldz  ev  dhi  yung.  Dhat 
Cbl  men,  gret  men,  shud  mek  a  studi  ev  dhem,  invent  methodz  ev  instrucshun,  rait 
'  buks,  mek  51  art  and  netyur  tribyutari  tu  dhar  enjeiment  and  impruvment,  iz  a 
holli  modern  afEr.  Hapi  ar  dhi  yUth  ev  dhi  prezent  jenereshun ;  dhe  hav  dhi  world 
at  dhOr  fit.    Dhat  sum  we  must  bl  faund  ev  tiching  riding  widhaut  tirz  wez  plen. 

NSr  iz  tendernes  f§r  aur  children  Si.  WI  hav  cum  tu  recegnaiz  dhi  rait  ev  man- 
hud,  and  sum  ev  us  ev  wumanhud,  tu  a  veis  in  dhi  guvernment.  Wi  trust  aurselvz 
tu  dhi  masez.  Dhen  dhi  masez  must  bl  edyuceted.  Dhe  must  lOrn  tu  rid  cwicli 
and  Izili.  Ignorans  iz  blaind  and  bad.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Dhi  problem  ev  illiterasi  haz  long 
bin  familyar  tu  Americanz  az  >vun  ev  dhi  m5st  important  ev  sSshal  saiens.  It  haz 
letli  cum  up  fresh  and  firful  in  England.  And  it  iz  full  recegnaizd  dhat  dhi  trubl 
laiz  in  dhi  irregyular  and  unrizonabl  speling  ev  English.  (Address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1878.) 

AMENDED  SPELLING  WITH  OLD  TYPES. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  tliat  the  committee  of  the  Philological 
Association,  when  they  attempted  to  make  a  list  of  amended  words, 
found  it  necessary  first  to  determin  the  ideal  alfabet,  so  as  to  hav  a 
guide  in  accepting  particular  changes.  Cmdd,  is  a  markt  exampl  of  un- 
pardonabl  spelling;  the  I  is  sheer  blunder,  the  on  has  a  wrong  8ound« 
Shal  wo  write  cud^  cood,  Jcudj  Jcoodj  Jcmdy  or  whatt  Before  it  can  be  de- 
cided the  ideal  English  alfabet  must  be  fixt.  Having  reported  upon 
that  in  1877,  the  committee  began  upon  the  list  of  amended  words.  In 
July,  1878,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Saratoga,  the  following  report  was 
made: 

Fourth  Report,  1878. 

Ill  accordance  witli  tho  plan  of  preparing  a  list  of  words  for  w^ich  an  amended 
spelling  may  be  adopted  concurrent  with  that  now  in  nse,  as  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent J.  Hammond  Trumbull  at  the  session  of  1875,  and  favorably  rej^orted  upon  by 
the  committee  of  that  session,  the  committee  now  ptoseiit  l\val<cfi^a^vck%^^s^^^ 
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the  beginning  of  such  list,  and  recommond  tb«m  for  inimediato  nse:  Ar,  caUdogf 
dt^ii,  gurdf  giv,  hav,  infiHii,  lir,  Iho,  thrn,  icUkU 

The  committeo  in  their  fifth  report,  at  Newport,  B.  1.,  in  1879,  and 
in  their  sixth  report,  at  Phihidelphia,  in  1880,  recorded  the  progress  of 
the  movement^  bat  made  no  farther  recommendations.  They  had 
enterd  into  correspondence  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Philological 
Society  of  England,  with  the  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
course  to  be  pnrsned.  The  progress  of  these  negotiations  is  recited  in 
their  sabseqnent  reports.    The  next  meeting  was  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Seventh  Report,  1881. 

The  Philological  Society  of  EDgland  hae  jast  itsiied  a  pamflet  emtiUed  **  Partial 
CoToctions  of  English  SpeUiuga  aproovd  of  bj  the  Hiilological  Society."  Theae 
corci^tions  ar  tho  result  of  a  discussion  introduced  by  the  President,  Dr.  liarray,  in 
hia  retiring  adreaa,  on  tho  2l6i  Hay,  1880,  and  continaed  thru  six  meetings.  •  Mr. 
Sweet  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  results,  and  this  was  finaly 
adopted  at  a  s]>ecial  general  meeting  on  January  28th,  1881.  The  corectiona  ar  made 
in  tho  interest  of  etymological  and  historical  truth,  and  confined  to  words  which 
the  changes  do  not  much  disguize  from  general  readers. 

Your  Comittoe  finds  that  the  oorections  of  the  Philological  Society's  pamflet  ar 
sneh  as  ar  contemplated  in  tho  report  of  your  Comittee  of  1875,  and  in  subsequent 
reports;  and  it  recomends  the  inicdiate  adoption  of  the  f<dlowing  oorections  which 
ar  therein  set  forth,  and  which  ar  uzod  in  this  report. 

Then  followd  the  Rales  for  Amended  Spelling,  as  givn  beknr. 
These  corrections  were  discnst  in  a  pai>er  by  Prof.  Marcdi  in  the 
Transaction^  of  the  Association  for  1881. 

In  February,  1882,  the  Philological  Society  of  England  took  fnrther  ac- 
tion, as  is  reherst  in  the  following  rei>ort  of  the  Amarican  Committee: — 

Eighth  Ki:port,  1882.    (Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Tho  Philological  Society  of  England  hus  past  a  resolution  requesting  H:  Sweet, 
Esq.,  to  conummicato  with  us,  in  order  to  nscortain  whether  it  is  practicabl  to  effect 
a  complcto  agrecmout  with  the  American  Philological  Association,  so  that  *'  a  joini 
scheme  might  be  put  forth  under  the  authority  of  tho  two  chief  filologicol  bodies  of 
the  Engliah-si)eaking  world." 

Mr.  Sweet  has  communicated  with  your  committee.  This  agreement  on  a  joint 
scheme  ha3  been  before  this  Association  since  1875,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  Aaso- 
ciatiou  wil  stil  regard  it  as  dosirabh  As  to  the  manner  of  prepaiing  the  joint  list  of 
ameudod  wonls,  the  oommittt^  recommend  that  tho  work  bo  intrusted  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Association,  and,  since  the  meetings  of  tho  Association  ar  only  annual, 
and  surressiv  ratifications  and  amendments  might  delay  the  iVnal  agreement  very 
long,  tli.'vt  power  to  act  be  granted  to  the  committeo  within  the  limits  of  former 
accci)tod  r(*port8,  and.  in  accordance  with  such  other  insti'actions  as  may  be  givn  at 
this  meeting. 

Their  rei)ort  was  approved,  and  they  wer  authorized  to  continue  the 

conor-poiidenco  w  itli  the  English  society.    The  committee,  which  had 

previously  consisted  of  live  members, — Prof.  Thomas  E.  Ijounsbnry,  of 

Yiile  CoIJege,  having  been  chosen  in  1881  in  place  of  Prof.  S:  S,  Hal- 

demujij  deceast — was  now  mcTQ«v.stloe»^\e:ii^\>^\2i;i<6^\^*it\o\vof  Profl  W: 
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F.  Allen,  of  tlie  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Price, 
of  Columbia  College,  as  additional  members.  The  committee  then  con- 
sisted of  Professors  March  (Chairman),  Whitney,  Trambnll,  Child, 
Lounsbury,  Allen,  and  Price. 

Ninth  Report,  1883.    (Middlotown,  Conu.) 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  »ct|  which  was  givn  to  the  committee  at  the  last 
meeting  in  rcsponso  to  the  communication  of  the  Philological  Society  of  England, 
inquiring  whether  it  was  practicahl  to  effect  a  complete  agreement  upon  amendments 
of  spelling,  so  that  '^  a  joint  scheme  might  be  pnt  forth  nnder  the  authority  of  the  two 
chief  lilological  bodies  of  the  English-speaking  world,*'  the  committee  submitted  to 
the  Philological  Society  of  England,  as  a  basis  for  the  joint  scheme,  the  lists  of 
amended  words  and  the  roles  for  amendment  contained  in  their  report  for  1881,  as 
interpreted  by  the  pamdot  on  ^'Partial  corrections"  issued  by  the  Philological 
Society  in  1881. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  April  20, 1883,  it  was  voted  nnanimonsly 
to  omit  certain  of  the  corrections  formerly  recommended,  so  as  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  two  societies  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  yonr  com- 
mittee. The  following  scheme  of  parti  al  reform  is  now  jointly  approved  by  the  Phil- 
ological Society  of  England  and  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  is  rec- 
ommended for  immediate  use : 

1.  e. — Drop  silent  e  when  foneticaly  useless,  as  in  live,  rmesfard,  helietfe,  hrotue, 

Hngle,  eugkne,  granite,  eaten,  rained,  etc. 

2.  ea. — Drop  a  from  ca  having  the  sound  of  ^,  as  in  feaiker,  leaiker,  jeaUni§,  etc. 

Drop  e  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  heart,  hearken. 
9.  eon. — For  beauig  uze  the  old  heutg, 

4.  eo. — Drop  o  from  eo  having  the  sound  of  ^,  as  in  jeopardy,  leopard. 

For  yeoman  write  yoman. 

5.  i. — Drop  i  oi parliament. 

6.  o. — For  o  having  the  soond  of  ft  in  hnt  write  u  in  above  (abuv),  doMon,  eome 

(sum),  tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 
For  womem  restore  wmon. 

7.  on. — Drop  o  £rom  oa  having  the  sound  of  ii,  as  in  journal,  nourish,  trouble,  rough 

(ruf),  tough  (tnf),  and  the  like. 

8.  n. — Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English  words,  as  guarantee, 

guard,  gueee,  gueet,  guild,  guilt. 
9     ne.-*Drop  final  ue  in  apologue,  catalogue,  etc. ;  demagogue,  pedagogue,  eto. ;  Uague, 
colleague,  harangue,  tongue,  (tung). 

10.  y.— Spel  rhyme  rime. 

11.  Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified : 

Final  b,  d,  g,  n,  r,  t,f,  I,  z,  as  tbb,  add,  egg,  inn,  purr,  butt,  bailiff,  dull,  buzz 

(not  all,  haU). 
Medial  before  another  consonant,  as  battle,  ripple,  xcritten  (writn). 
Initial  unaccented  prefixes,  and  other  unaccented  syllabls,  as  in  abbreviate, 

accuse,  affair^  etc.,  curvetting,  traveller,  etc. 

12.  b. — Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  crumb,  debt,  doubt,  dumb,  lamb,  limb,  numb,  plumb, 

subtle,  succumb,  thumb. 

13.  c— Change  c  back  to  s  in  cinder,  expence,  fierce,  hence,  cvce,  pence,  scarce,  since 

source,  thence,  tierce,  whence. 

14.  ch. — Drop  the  h  of  ch  in  chamomile,  choler,  cholera,  melancholy,  school,  stomach. 

Change  to  k  in  ache  (ake),  anchor  (anker). 

15.  d. — Change  d  and  ed  final  to  (  when  so  pronounced,  as  in  crossed  (crost),  looked 

lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  o  affects  the  preceding  sound,  as  in  chafed^  cluuMfid. 
18.      g. — Drop  g  in  feign,  foreign,  eovertifm^ 
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17.  gh. — Drop  h  in  aghoil,  hurgh,  ghost. 

Drop  gh  in  haughty^  though  (tho),  through  (thru). 

Change  gh  to  /  where  it  has  that  sound,  aa   in  cough,  enough,  laughter, 
tough,  etc. 

18.  1.— Drop  J  in  could, 

19.  p.-^Drop  J)  in  receipt, 

20.  8. — Drop  8  in  aiele,  demesne,  island. 

Change  «  to  f^  in  distinotiv  words,  as  in  ahuie  vetb,  hcu$e  verb,  rise  rcrb, 
etc. 

21.  sc. — Drop  c  in  scent,  scythe  (sithe). 

22.  tch. — Drop  t,  as  in  catch,  pitch,  tcitch,  etc. 

23.  w. — Drop  w  in  whole, 

24.  ph. — Write  /  for  ph,  as  in  philosophy,  sphere,  etc. 

These  recommendations  ar  known  as  the  ''Joint  Rules  for  Amended  Sx>elllng,''  or 
as  the  **  Twenty-four  Rules.''  They  onver  the  main  points  as  to  which  there  is  sub- 
stantially no  further  question  between  the  two  societies  or  among  reformers  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Points  as  to  which  the  societies  do  not  agree,  or  which  it  does 
not  seem  expedient,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  reform,  to  decide,  ar  expressly  held 
back  for  further  consideration. 

The  rules  thus  derived  necessarily  differ  in  importance  and  in  the  extent  of  their 
application.  Sum  ar  Tery  compreheusiv,  sum  affect  only  limitod  classes  of  words, 
and  sum  ar  mere  lists  of  words  to  be  amended.  They  ar  arranged  in  the  alfabetical 
order  of  the  letters  omitted  or  changed.  The  rules  proper  may  be  reduced  to  10,  as 
givn  with  the  alfabetic  list  of  words  in  Appendix  A.  All  ar  to  bo  interpreted  and 
explaind  by  the  reports  and  records  abuv  mentiond. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rules  do  not  apply  to  proper  names,  or  to  titles  or 
official  designations  like  ''Philological  Association,''  or  "Phonetic  Journal,"  while 
they  may,  nevertheless,  apply  to  the  individual  words  which  enter  into  sndi  desig- 
nations, asfilological,  foneiic,  jurnal. 

There  ar  sufficient  reasons  against  meddling  with  proper  names  and  titles.  They 
may  wel  bo  left  to  adjust  themselvs  to  a  fonetic  standard  when  such  a  standard  is 
establish t  for  common  words. 

The  several  changes  ar  all  consistent  with  each  other,  and  enabl  any  one  who  has 
the  spirit  of  progress  in  liirn  to  exhibit  that  spirit  in  practical  action,  not  only  free 
from  the  risks  of  individual  preference  or  caprice,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  acting  upon  the  advice,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice,  of  scolars  of  the 
highest  cmincnco  in  English  filology.  The  common  law  of  English  spelling,  how- 
ever burdcnsum  it  may  be  in  sum  of  its  applications,  is  not  to  be  violently  altordby 
the  lynch-law  of  individual  indignation.  It  must  be  amended  in  orderly  fashion  by 
the  accei)ted  representativs  of  the  peplo  in  such  matters,  the  leaders  in  leming,  in 
literature,  and  in  science,  advizing  and  consenting  to  such  change. 

liEPoiiTS  FOR  1884-1885  (Hanover,  N.  H.,  New  Haven). 

The  committco  of  the  ADierican  Philological  Association  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  Pliilological  Society  of  England  upon  the 
preparation  of  an  official  list  of  all  the  Avords  of  which  the  rules 
adopted  in  1883  Avil  change  the  spelling,  but  without  securing  official 
action,  no  one  wishing  to  undertake  the  labor. 

Keport  for  188G  (Ithaca). 

Professor  March,  as  eliairman  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of 
English  spelling,  presented  an  w\ia\i^Wv!,  \\vX.  ^^  ^w^%  to  ^rhich  the 
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joint  rules  apply,  whicli  wer  recommended  by  the  association  and  the 
Philological  Society  of  England  in  1883.  This  list  is  a  selection  of 
some  3,500  words  to  no  one  of  which,  it  is  believd,  can  reasonabl  objec- 
tion be  made.  The  relations  of  each  change  to  history,  to  etymology, 
to  popular  recognition,  to  familiar  associations,  hay  been  weighd,  and 
all  the  words  ar  recommended  for  immediate  use. 

The  list,  with  accompanying  explanations,  was  printed  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  association  for  1886,  reprinted  by  the  Spelling  Beform 
Association  in  1887,  and  in  the  Century  Dictionary  in  1892.  It  is  here 
givn  as  an  apx>endix,  so  that  it  may  be  most  easy  of  access. 

With  the  printing  of  this  list  the  expert  work  of  the  Philological 
Association  was  finisht  for  the  time.  It  still  has  yearly  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  reform.  Its  action  has  been  taken  nemine  contradi- 
cente. 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA. 

The  Modem  Language  Association  of  America  is  composed  mainly 
of  professors  of  English,  French,  German,  and  other  modern  languages 
in  our  universities  and  colleges,  with  officers  ft'om  Harvard  (James 
Eussell  Lowell  was  president  at  his  deth  in  1891),  Yale,  Johns-Hop- 
kins, Princeton,  University  of  Michigan,  Virginia,  Texas,  California, 
etc.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  January,  1893,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  after  a  good  discussion,  neniine  contradicente: 

Resolvd,  That  the  Moderu  Language  Association  of  America  unites  with  the 
Philological  Society  of  England  and  the  American  Philological  Association  in  rec- 
ommending the  joint  rules  for  amended  spelling  and  the  alfahetical  list  of  amended 
words  puhlisht  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  Association  and  in  the  Century 
Dictionary. 

THE  SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Spelling  Beform  Association  in  August, 
1876,  and  while  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  filologists,  its  members 
set  themselvs  to  produce  and  concentrate  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
spelling.  Quarterly  meetings  wer  held  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
New  York.  The  membership  was  largely  increast.  A  bulletin  was 
issued.  The  members  wrote  articls  for  uewspax>ers  and  magazines  and 
visited  and  addrest  teachers'  associations  and  other  organizations.  The 
result  of  these  labors  wil  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  when  we  speak  of 
teachers,  the  press,  and  the  State. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1877  was  held  at  Baltimore  immediately  after 
the  adjurnment  of  the  Philological  Association.  Profs.  F.  A.  March, 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  W.  D.  Whitney  had  been  appointed  a  committee 
on  new  spellings,  and  persons  having  new  schemes  had  been  requested 
to  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  Scores  of  new 
alfabets  and  sets  of  rules,  accompanied  often  with  voluminous  exposi- 
tion, wer  sent  in.    The  committee  now  made  a  fliial  re^\:<»MV^^i^  >QaMsa.^ 
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TTkich  recited  the  action  of  the  Philological  Asaociatioii  and  iq^orted 
for  general  use  and  for  the  publications  of  the  SpelUng  Befozm  Asso- 
ciation the  alfabet  therein  set  forth,  and  recommended  Ute  attempt  to 
bring  it  into  immediate  use  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  final  sugges- 
tions of  the  fllological  report  This  report  was  adopted,  no  one  dis- 
senting. 

The  committee  of  publication  proceeded  to  procure  types  and  script 
plates  for  the  new  letters  and  to  make  the  alfabet  known  to  the  public 

Having  setld  the  alfabet,  so  that  it  is  clearly  seen  wliat  should  be 
ainul  at,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  encuxage  all  sorts 
of  changes  which  tend  towards  it  Many  amendments  ar  jilunly 
possibl  without  the  use  of  new  types.  The  dropping  of  silent  letters 
affords  the  most  obvious  exampls.  The  Association  has  accordingly 
recommended  various  special  rules  for  spelling  without  new  types. 

The  words  Aar,  giv^  and  liv  are  its  entering  wedge.  It  givs  them  a 
special  indorsement  such  as  the  Philological  Association  givs  to  the 
eleven  words  ar^  catalog^  definite  gardj  giVy  haVj  infinity  liVj  thOj  tkruj 
ichht 

The  following  hav  become  widely  known  as  "The  five  new  rules :'^ 

(1)  Omit  a  from  tho  digraf  ea  Yrhon  pronoauced  as  e  short,  aa  in  htd,  kelih,  etc.  (2) 
Omit  silent  final  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  hav,  giv,  etc.  (3)  Write/  for  ph  in  such 
words  as  alfabet,  fantomy  etc.  (4)  When  a  word  ends  with  a  dnbl  letter,  omit  the 
last,  as  in  shaly  cUfj  eg,  etc.  (5)  Change  ed  final  to  t  where  it  has  the  sooud  of  f,  as  in 
lathtf  impre$tf  etc. 

The  Association  also  printed  a  more  extended  proper  osder  of  changes, 
which  is  here  gi vn  in  the  original  transition  types  and  spelling.    See  p.  22. 

Xcw  letters. — For  rfedera  thB  introduction  ef  nfew  letera  ia  thB  Palest  (fhang. 
Printera  do  flib  wurk  fer  them.  It  ia  advjad  to  Ua  nfew  letera  at  first  only  for  6iB 
old  letera  whidh  they  reaembl  in  form.  It  ia  not  nepesary  to  tka  them  all.  Printers 
ar  ur^jd  to  t\a  one  er  two,  if  they  think  mor  or  dangems.  Most  important  or  e  and 
u,  then  Q.  New  g  for  g  with  the  sound  ef  j  may  bi3  dad  without  disturbing  thfe  most 
fastidiirs ;  so  may  9  and  b. 

Dropping  leltcra. — Wrjting  ia  a  diferent  mater  from  rpding.  Old  musclUar  habits 
interfer  with  new  letera  or  any  uther  (5hangea  in  writing.  Children  wil  lern  this 
nBw  aa  redily  aa  thij  old ;  but  ler  grown  persona,  thfe  feaiest  dhangea  or  thfe  droping. 
of  s}lent  letera.  Vowela  or  Baiest  to  drop,  and  amung  vowola,  e.  When  sjlent  after 
a  {Hiort  vowel  it  ia  both  wast  and  blunder ;  hav  spela  thB  wurd  intended ;  httffe  ^nd 
rjm  with  gave^  slave,  ibtare,  et9. ;  gmuin  spela  thi)  wurd,  genuine  ia  a  vulgar  ceruption 
Long  ^^'urda  bear  cfhangea  beter  than  ^hort  wurda.  So  that  wb  hav  thB  felowing 
order  for  droping  sjlent  fjnal  e  and  uther  sjlent  letera : 
/.   Final  silent  e, 

1.  With  ^hort  pre^bding  vowel,  (a)  In  long  wurda :  practicabl,  aci^essibl,  imbe^il, 
periwinkl,  medi^in,  treat  is,  rocompons,  hypocrit,  infinit,  indicativ.  Many  himdreda 
of  wurda  belong  to  this  clas,  in  groat  part  lemed  terma  from  Greek  er  Latin,  and 
cemun  to  many  languagea.  To  scholara  they  look  mor  natilral  and  schelorly,  aa 
most  languQgea  wrjt  them,  without  the  final  e.    (6)  In  rfhort  wurds:  hav,  liv,  giv. 

2.  With  long  vowel  prticfeding.  (o)  'Dhb  long  sound  reproaonted  by  two  letera  in 
the  old  speling:  frontispie9,  pba9,  voi9,  reli^as,  believ,  percbiv,  praia,  poia,  etc.  (6) 
TiiH  Jong  sound  represented  by  a  singl  loter  in  old  spoling:  imbjb,  glob,  pop&lac, 

suifji^f  undertak,  provok,  confiiscal,  consWXViiV^  \>^x^^^ViV^  ^vsid  hundreds  mor. 
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Drop  it  elso  in  plurala  and  utlicr  inflexiona :  repredcntfttiva,  give,  livd,  cempekl,  etc. 

II,  T fared. 

Anu^er  Bay  chcmg  cemim  in  old  Engli^  and  agen  bacuming  eo,  ia  to  wr^t  t  far 
edy  when  it  ia  so  pronoun9t:  kist,  wurshipt,  lasht,  imprest,  approcht,  etc. 

III,  Other  letters, 

1.  Omit  Qnal  ue  in  catalog,  celbag,  harang,  etc. 

2.  Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pronoungt  aa  e  short :  had,  heven,  helth,  welth, 
zelus,  etc. 

3.  Omit  gh  when  sjlent,  and  suply  its  plQ9  with  /  when  pronoun^t  aa  /:  dauier, 
slauter,  tho,  altho,  thru,  enuf,  ruf,  etc. 

4.  Wr|t  /  for  ph  in  alfabet,  fantom,  camfor,  fllosofy,  etc. 

5.  Wrjt  KGT  0  for  ch  in  all  wurda  in  whidh  ch  ia  pronoun9t  aa  k :  arkitect,  monarc, 
komistry,  caracter,  cronicl,  etc. 

6.  Omit  b,  e,  d,  f,  gy  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  By  ty  w,  »y  oh^  rhy  and  th  when  silent,  aa  in  thB 
folowing  exampla : 

b  in  eb,  dot,  lam,  lim,  etc. 

c  in  absos,  absind,  acquies,  coales,  efferves,  sent  (scent),  septer,  simitar,  sion  (scion), 
▼itla,  etc. 
d  in  Wenaday,  ad,  od,  etc. 
/  in  buf,  bluf,  clif,  muf,  scef,  stif,  etc. 
g  in  apothcm,  arrain,  campain,  norl,  nash,  naw,  eg,  etc. 
h  in  gost,  agost,  gastly,  r}m,  rabarb,  retoric,  burg,  etc. ;  enest,  onor,  our,  etc. 
k  in  nee  (knee),  nead,  nol,  njf,  nee  (knock),  etc. 
I  in  bam  (balm),  cam,  pam,  sam  (psalm),  shal,  wel,  etc. 
m  in  nemonic,  etc. 

n  in  autnm,  condem,  dam,  selem,  hym  (hymn),  etc. 
p  in  ntkmatic,  ntlmonia,  sam  (psalm),  sddonym,  etc. 
r  in  bur,  or,  pur,  etc. 

•  in  apropo,  jl  (isle),  jland,  jl  (aisle),  viconnt,  etc. ;  bras,  ges  (guess),  fUlnca,  etc 
i  in  brunet,  dl^po,  glisen,  lisen,  ofen,  mergag,  bach  (batch),  lach,  etc. 
w  in  hoop  (whoop),  sord  (sword). 
e  in  buz,  ftns,  etc. 

ch  in  dram  (drachm),  siam,  siamatic. 
ph  and  th  in  tiaic  (phthisic),  ismus,  otc. 
rh  in  catar  (catarrh),  etc. 

7.  Omit  a,  e,i,  o,  and  u  when  spent,  aa  in  the  wurda  siy  (sieye),  ferfit,  counterflt, 
mulin,  surfit,  etc. ;  adiu,  purlin,  fi-end,  plad ;  lepord ;  bild,  gard,  garante,  ges,  gitcur, 
biscit,  cendit,  9ircit,  dant,  lonch,  stanch,  etc. 

8.  And  Chang  ean  to  o  in  bo  (beau),  bClro,  etc. 

A  Jjeag  was  started  in  1881  with  a  pledge  now  circulated  and  signd 
in  form  as  follows : 

Spelling  Reform  Leag. 

I  hereby  giv  my  name  to  bo  used  in  tho  list  of  advocates  of  spelling  roformy  and 
agree  to  adopt  for  general  use  the  simplified  spellings  indicated  by  the  number  fol- 
lowing my  signature.    The  numbers  signify :  I  "wil — 

(1)  Use  the  simplified  forms  allowd  by  standard  dictionaries^  as  program,  fawor, 
etc. 

(2)  Use  the  Two  Words;  tho^  thru. 

(3)  Use  the  Ten  Words:  tho^  thru,  wiaht,  catalog;  definit,  hav,  glv,  liv,  gard, 
ar. 

(4)  Use  the  Two  Rules :  1.  Use  /  for  ph  sounded  as  /,  as  in  alfabet,  faniom, 
filonofij,  otc.  2.  Use  tiov  d  or  ed  final  sounded  as  (,  as  in  fixt,  Upt,  stopt,  oUut^  eroH^ 
dUtrost,  etc. 
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(5)  Use  the  Five  Rules:  1  and  2  as  in  4.  3.  Drop  a  from  digraf  «a  soonded  as 
short  tf  as  in  hed,  helth,  ated,  etc.  4.  Drop  silent  e  final  in  a  short  syllable,  as  m 
hav,  gir,  Uv,  forbad,  reptil,  hoaiiJ,  engin,  infinity  opposit,  activ,  etc.  5.  When  a  ^ord 
ends  with  a  double  letter,  omit  the  last,  as  in  eb,  ad,  staf,  stif,  stuf,  eg,  $kal,  wil^  tel, 
tool,  dul,  Jul,  etc. 

(6)  Use  the  24  Joint  Rules  of  the  American  and  English  Philological  Associations. 

(7)  Use  all  changes  recommended  by  the  Philological  Associations. 

The  rule*  ar  hriff;  changes  that  euggeet  a  wrong  pronunciation  ar  excepted.  Ful  injomuUion  on  re- 
queet 

Signing  binds  to  general  um,  but  not  to  invariabl  nse.    Send  signd  pledges,  to  be  indext  for 
rofercnco,  to  the  Soorotary  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  Melvil  Dewey,  Colambi»  College, 
New  York. 
[Sign  here.]  Name.  P.  O,  Addrete.  2fo. 


During  tbo  year  1877-'78  quarterly  mcetiiigs  wer  held  at  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  That  at  St.  Louis  was  a  general  convention 
introduced  to  the  public  by  able  articls  in  the  leading  jamais  and 
addrest  by  Vice  President  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Vlckroy 
in  papers  which  wer  printed  in  ful.  The  convention  finally  resolvd 
itself  into  a  branch  of  the  Association. 

The  second  annual  meeting,  July,  1878,  was  held  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  connection  with  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  third  (innual  meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  as  a  department 
of  the  Kational  Educational  Association,  and  the  annual  meetings  wer 
held  with  that  association  until  1882,  since  which  time  they  hav  been 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  of  the  American  Philological 
Association. 

The  addresses  and  papers,  and  proceedings  generally,  at  these  meet- 
ings hav  been  addrest  to  the  practical  work  of  the  reform  and  hav  not 
mooted  alfabetic  schemes. 

Tho  Association  claims  that  tlio  reference  of  all  alfabetical  questions  to  the  Phil- 
ological Association  is  wise  in  principl.    The  authority  of  exports  [they  say]  is  a 
characteristic  of  our  time.    In  it  reason  supersedes  the  warfare  of  prejadices  and 
stupidities,  tho  so-calld  strugl  for  life.     Arbitration  supersedes  war.     There  ar 
few  better  matters  in  which  to  apply  this  principl  than  alfabetic  discussions.    They 
seem  so  easy  that  tho  most  ignorant  scool-boy  thinks  he  can  understand  them. 
The  bright  teacher  or  editor  hears  of  tho  reform  on  Saturday,  incubates  Sunday,  has 
his  scheme  redy  on  Monday.    And  so  conflicting  ar  the  analogies  of  our  spelling 
that  every  scheme  has  sum  good   things   to  say  for  itself.    But  tho  facts  ar  so 
numerous,  their  relations  so  complex  and  far-reaching,  and  tho  interests  involvd  so 
numerous  and  peculiar,  that  a  sagacious  decision  requires  the  most  ext^nsiv  leming 
and  penetration,  and  large,  sound,  roundabout  scuHe.     Tho  study  of  fonology  is  the 
foundation  of  the  scientific  study  of  language,  and  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
world  spend  their  days  and  nights  in  it.    The  decision  of  one  such  mind  must  over- 
weigh  a  hole  association  of  others.    Then  a  bench  of  experts  wil  make  a  decision 
speedily,  while  general  discussion  and  voting  on  such  a  subject  last  forever,  and 
produce  a  chaos  of  couflicting  decisions.    Tho  Spelling  Reform  Association  in  Eng- 
land, founded  in  1879,  which  has  attempted  to  proceed  by  general  discussion  and 
majority  votes  of  preference,  is  stil  debating  its  alfabots,  and  taking  ita  plebUcita. 

Another  fundamental  principl  adopted  at  the  first  by  the  American  Association  is 
that  Kpelliug  reformers  xecogulz©  a  viXaAivJivxivV  oi:t\ioe\>y.    "We  ar  met,"  they  said, 
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''to  reform  orthografy,  not  orthoepy;  we  bav  to  do  with  writing,  not  pronunciation. 
There  ar  all  sorts  of  English  peple,  and  words  ar  pronounced  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It 
isthe  work  of  the  orthoepist  to  observ  all  these  diflferent  ways,  and  to  decide  which 
is  the  prevailing  pronunciation  of  the  most  cultured,  to  decide  which  is  the  standard 
English  pronunciation.  The  orthografer  tels  how  to  represent  this  pronunciation 
in  writing.  The  orthoepist  has  many  nice  and  diflScult  questions  to  solv.  We  enter 
into  his  labors.  We  take  for  granted  that  there  is  a  standard  pronunciation  of 
English.    We  wish  to  see  it  represented  by  simpl  and  reasonabl  alfabotic  signs." 

The  alfubet  of  standard  orthografy  is  recognized  as  different  from  an  alfabet  for 
scientific  fonology.  "An  alfabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast  comunity  need  not  at- 
tempt an  exhaustiv  analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance,  or  a  representation  of  the 
nicest  varieties  of  articulation."  "The  general  standard  of  a  great  nation  must  al- 
ways be  severely  simpl.  It  is  not  desirabl  to  admit  in  it  the  ever- varying  glides  and 
finishes  and  culorings  of  fashionabl  or  vulgar  articulation ;  or  even  the  more  stable 
and  general  oulorings  produced  by  adjacent  letters,  as  long  as  they  ar  without 
significance." 

The  American  Association  has  acted  on  theze  principls.  It  follows  the  pronounc- 
ing dictionaries.  It  abjures  peculiar  orthoepy.  This  position  is  essential  to  spelling 
reform  in  the  English  language.  The  Londoner  has  a  different  way  of  sounding 
many  of  the  elementary  letters  from  that  of  a  Scotchman,  or  that  of  an  American — 
the  a  in  mauj  for  exampl,  the  c  in  /Aere,  the  o  in  note.  If  an  alfabet  is  adopted  which 
goes  behind  the  historical  distiuctions,  and  ads  new  characters  which  discriminate 
the  speech  of  London  from  that  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Boston,  it  wil  separate  the 
English  language  into  several  dialects,  and  no  Londoner  wil  be  able  to  read  an 
American  book.  The  Londoners  do  not  seem  to  think  of  any  such  impending  priva- 
tion. They  take  for  granted  that  natural  unsofisticated  Londonese,  the  speech  of 
the  gentleman  and  scolar  of  the  metropolis,  is  what  is  ment  by  standard  English ; 
that  if  it  can  only  be  set  forth  in  print  with  all  its  glides  and  finishes,  all  its  runs  of 
unaccented,  indistinguishabl  murmurs,  and  varied  droppings  and  insertions,  the  rest 
of  the  world  -wil  accept  and  try  to  imitate. 

So  far  as  the  spelling  reform  is  concemd  we  may  be  sure  this  is  not  so.  We  shal 
never  be  able  to  reform  our  spelling  by  substituting  colloquial  Londonese  for  the 
present  standard  spelling.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  "General  Principls"  of  every 
sx^elling  reform  association  that  no  new  alfabetio  distinctions  shal  be  recognized 
which  wil  promote  division  among  the  English-speaking  nations. 

The  temptation  to  tamper  with  pronunciation,  if  not  to  thuroly  overhaul  it,  is 
almost  irresistibl  to  the  spelling  reformer. 

The  practical  reformer,  shrinking  from  his  queer-looking  words,  finds  that  ho  can 
secure  a  comparativly  natural-looking  page  by  sliocht  changes  of  pronunciation. 
Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  whose  alfabet  is  on  the  hole  admirabl,  has  a  queer-looking  type 
for  a  in  father.  He  shuns  the  use  of  it.  In  a  specimen  of  his  printing  issued  as  such 
by  himself  we  find  he  uzes  it  but  once,  tho  the  pronunciation  of  the  dictionaries  would 
call  for  it  22  times.  And  so  this  noble  sound,  the  leader  in  all  alfabets,  is  buried  in 
Pitman  English. 

In  a  similar  manner  Mr.  Pitman  favors  the  insular  English  o  in  not;  mainly,  it 
would  seem,  because  ho  uzes  the  common  type  o  for  it,  and  new  types  for  o  in  no,  for 
au  in  author,  nor,  and  for  u  in  but,  eon.  He  lets  the  o  stand  in  unaccented  syllabls, 
and  sumtimes  elsewhere,  for  all  three  of  theze  so  different  sounds.  He  prints  it  in 
tho  specimen  Just  referd  to  53  times,  where  the  dictionaries  would  giv  it  only  24. 
If  so  eminent  a  loader  as  Mr.  Pitman  yields  to  temptation  in  this  way,  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  minor  alfabetic  inventors  f 

The  young  fonologists  also  find  it  hard  to  rest  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  dic- 
tionaries.   The  microscopic  investigation  of  living  speech  is  Just  now  tho  fashion, 
is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  inviting  fields  of  original  reserch.    Wh^  wa^^i:l«k^2«^Rk 
spelling  reform  to  prosecute  such  reaerckoal    It  \ft  ^ietX.wsX'^  \xxs^^"m>N»  ^0\«oJ"»s^ 
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work.  Who  knows  whether  spelling  reform  wil  ever  cum  to  any tlung  else  t  Can  it 
ever  cnm  to  anything  before  those  thuro  investigations  hav  been  made  f  WitB  sam 
such  views,  most  likely,  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Association  lias  been  sending 
out  elaborate  circulars  of  inquiry  about  obscure  and  variant  articulation.  They 
may  perhaps  accumulate  data  for  science,  tho  the  answers  of  the  laity  to  auch  ques- 
tions hav  the  same  sort  of  value  as  their  reports  of  meteors  as  big  as  barrels,  or  of 
sca-scrpeuta.  But  meantime  the  children  ar  wailing  over  tho  old  spelling;  filan- 
thropy  docs  not  join  iu  those  excursions  of  fonology.  Where  spelling  reformera 
marshal  their  forces  for  fonologic  achie\incnt,  iilanthropista  decline  to  enlist.  Stand- 
ard pronunciation  and  standard  alfabots  ar  x>eculiar  problems.  A  standard  speech 
is  an  ideal.  It  implies  induction  and  history  as  wel  as  observation.  It  imi>lie9 
authority  abuv  colloquial  dialects.  It  has  a  right  of  possession  which  can  only  be 
vested  by  the  consent  of  the  dialects. 

Tho  Association  leaves  these  problems  to  experts.  It  has  adrest  itself  mainly  to 
disseminating  its  views  of  tho  irrationality  and  mischievonsness  of  tho  old  spelling, 
and  to  urging  tho  use  of  tho  amended  spelliugs  recommended  by  the  experts. 

The  Association  acts  as  a  literary  bureau  to  provide  lecturers  and 
procure  and  disseminate  spelling  reform  literature  and  stationery.  Au- 
thors of  pamflets  or  reform  matter  in  any  shape  ar  requested  to 
send  copies  to  the  repository  in  Boston  for  consultation  and  distribu- 
tion. Orders  may  be  sent  to  it  for  new  types  and  printing  in  amended 
spelling.  It  issues  bulletins  and  a  quarterly  magazine  called  "  Spell- 
ing"; it  solicits  subscriptions  to  republish  passages  from  the  works 
of  the  authorities  on  this  subject  and  for  reform  ABC  books,  charts, 
blocks,  readers,  and  other  scool  books  and  apparatus;  it  urges  the 
reform  specially  upon  teachers,  the  press,  and  the  Stat^  Dr,  C.  P.  G. 
Scott  and  Melvill  Dewey  hav  done  most  of  its  work. 

ILLITERACY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  relations  of  spelling  to  illiteracy  and  education  ar  thus  set  forth 
by  a  commission  on  amended  orthografy  authorized  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  report  made  April  8,  1889,  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representativs  of  that  Commonwelth: 

(1)  It  is  currently  stated  by  students  of  language  that  English  words  as  com- 
monly spelt  contain  a  largo  proportion  of  letters  which  ar  supertlnous  and  mislead- 
ing, and  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  writing  and  printing. 

(2)  It  is  currently  stated  by  leading  educators  that  the  irregular  si>elling  of  the 
English  language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years  of  the  scool  time  of  each  child,  and  is 
a  main  rauso  of  tho  alarming  illiteracy  of  our  peple;  that  it  involve  an  ex]>ense  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  teachers,  and  that  it  is  an  obstaci  in  many  other 
ways  to  the  progress  of  education  among  those  speaking  the  English  language,  and 
to  the  spred  of  the  language  among  other  nations. 

(3)  Leading  educators,  among  whom  ar  many  teachers  of  much  practical  experi- 
ence, and  associations  of  lerned  scolars  declare  it  possibl  to  improve  our  8x>ellin<' 
and  hav  proposed  plans  of  improvement. 

First.  Tlie  cost  of  prmting  superfluous  and  misleading  letters.     Theae  ar  such  as 

tho  final  '^ngh"  in  ^Hliough,"  tho  final  '^me"  of  '^programme,"  the  final  "ne"  of 

"catalogue,"  tho  final  *^o"  of  *' genuine"  and  ^'engine,"  the  final  *'l"  in  "shall"  and 

"  will."    It  is  found  that  tho  removal  of  silent  e's  would  save  four  per  cent  of  aU  the 

letters  on  a  common  printed  pagi^,  t\ic>  removal  of  one  consonant  of  each  pair  of 

iluplicated  consonants  would  Ravo  l.G  \»ct  c<?tv\..    \\\\\\^.^vs^ '\:^i»Xsvcc«.^t  \iriiited  in 

fonotic  types,  in  1849,  \>y  A.  J.  V-Wva  owe  \im\v\.te(i \vi^\.e>T«.  ■a.\v^  «^^*«» ^^ TW5J^«wR^J(Js. 
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by  eighty- three.  As  far  as  printing  and  paper  ar  concernd,  a  six-dollar  hook  wonld 
ho  thus  reduced  to  five  dollars.  The  matter  of  six  volumes  of  the  puhlic  documents 
would  cost  for  printing  as  much  as  five  now  do. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  and  Binding  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1887,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $156,427.53.  It  would  seem  that  the  re- 
duction in  this  bil  would  be  nearly  $20,000,  after  making  allowance  for  the  litho- 
grafic  work  and  binding. 

If  we  trace  the  saving  of  muney  to  the  pepl  from  the  use  of  simpl  spelling  in  all 
printing  and  writing,  it  is  plainly  very  great.  All  books  may  cost  one-sixth  less. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  would  make  twenty  volumes  insted  of  twenty-four, 
and  cost  twenty- four  dollars  less.  The  ncw8i)apcr3  would  all  save  one  column  in 
six.  One-sixth  would  be  saved  in  all  writing,  in  the  manuscripts  of  books  and 
periodicals,  the  records  of  courts,  deeds,  wills  and  other  lerjal  documents,  the  ser- 
mons of  preachers,  the  books  of  merchants  and  other  men  of  business,  and  corre- 
spondence of  all  sorts.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  in  our  American  post- 
offices  there  wer  sold  1,147,906,400  two  cent  postage  stamps,  152,742,250  st^impt 
envelopes;  the  aggregate  of  all  stamps,  stampt  envelopes,  wrappers  and  cards  was 
2,342,304,871.  Adding  the  postage  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  likely  that  three  billions 
of  writu  communications  in  English  X)a8t  thru  the  mails  in  that  year.  One-sixth 
of  the  labor  of  writing  is  wel  wurth  saving. 

Second.  The  defects  in  English  orthografy  constitute  an  impediment  la  education. 
The  Honorable  J.  11.  Gladstone  has  carefully  collected  the  statistics  of  the  English 
scools,  and  he  finds  that  the  average  time  allotted  to  spelling,  reading  and  dictation 
is  32.2  per  cent  of  the  time  devoted  to  secular  instruction.  An  average  English  child 
spending  eight  years  in  scool  spends  2,320  scool  hours  in  these  exercises.  He  con- 
cludes that  720  hours  of  spelling  lessons  might  be  dispenst  with  if  our  spelling  wer 
aimpliiicd.  And  further,  upon  comparing  the  scools  in  England  with  those  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  other  cuntries,  ho  is  convinced  that  "if  English  orthografy  represented 
English  pronunciation  as  closely  as  the  Italian  does,  at  least  half  the  time  and 
expense  of  teaching  to  read  and  spel  would  be  saved.  This  may  be  taken  as  1,200 
hours  of  a  lifetime,  and  as  more  than  half  a  million" of  muney  [$2,500,000]  per  annum 
for  England  and  Wales  alone.  *  *  *  In  the  elementary  scools  of  Italy,  tho  the 
aggregate  time  of  scooling  is  shorter,  the  children  lem  much  about  the  laws  of  helth, 
and  domestic  and  social  economy.  In  Germany  they  acquire  considerabl  knowledge 
of  literature  and  science,  and  in  Holland  they  take  up  foron  languages.  It  ia 
lamcntabl  how  small  a  proportion  of  our  scolars  ever  advance  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments  of  lerning ;  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  they  wil  hav  to  compete 
with  those  foren  workmen  whoso  erly  education  was  not  weighted  with  an  absurd 
and  antiquated  orthografy." 

Tho  commission  has  requested  sum  of  tho  superintendents  of  scools  in  this  Com- 
monwclth  to  furnish  them  the  statistics  of  our  scools.  They  agree  substantially  with 
those  publisht  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  views  of  the  Hon.  James  McAllister,  the 
superintendent  of  the  scools  of  Philadelphia  ar  containd  in  Appendix  A.  A  com- 
munication is  also  added  from  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  scools  in  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  givs  an  account  of  an  improved  system  of 
printing  reading  books  used  in  these  scools,  by  which  time  is  gaind  for  the  pupils. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney: 

There  is  one  dominant,  practical  reason  for  a  reform  of  our  orthografy,  and  it  is  this — 
the  immense  waste  of  time  and  effort  involvd  in  lerning  the  present  irregular  spell- 
ing. It  is  the  generations  of  children  to  cum  who  appeal  to  us  to  save  them  from 
the  affliction  which  we  hav  endured  and  forgotn.  It  has  been  calculated  over  and 
over  again  how  many  years  ar,  on  an  average,  tlirown  away  in  tho  education  of 
every  child,  in  memorizing  that  intricate  tangl  of  rules  and  exceptions  which  con- 
stitntes  English  so-called  orthog^fy,  and  how  many  millvAiOL^  ^1  ^s^nsL^^^  ^s.^'U!^*:^ 
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in  the  process  on  each  generation ;  and  it  has  been  pointo<l  out  how  imperfect  is  the 
result  rcacht;  how  many  lemers  never  get  out  of  the  stage  of  trying  to  lem  to 
spel;  how  much  more  generally  the  first  step  in  education,  reading,  could  be  suc- 
cessfully taken,  if  we  had  a  purely  fonetic  way  of  writing.  How  many  grow  puzl- 
heded  over  this  dredful  difficulty  at  the  outset,  and  lose  curage  and  inclination  to 
j;o  further,  perhaps  oven  teachers  do  not  fully  realize.  This,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  urgency  of  spelling  reform  rests.  This  is  the  x>ositiy 
thing  to  be  insisted  on  and  strengthend  by  new  testimonies  and  statistics,  and 
prest  home  upon  the  unbelieving  and  the  careless,  and  brought  to  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  those  whose  imagination  is  too  sluggish  to  let  them  see  it  for  themselvs. 
This  is  the  reformer's  offensiv  wepou;  els  where  he  may  fairly  stand  on  the  defen- 
siv,  simply  warding  ofif  the  objections  nrged  against  his  work  from  the  various 
points  of  view  of  the  conservativs,  who  ar  quite  unaware  that  they  ar  conserva- 
tirs  purely,  and  fancy  that  they  hav  great  principls  to  defend. 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  also,  in  an  articl  in  favor  of  spelling  reform,  says 
that  the  highest  point  attempted  in  the  new  scoois  was  that  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  with  tolerabl  ease  and  expression  a  passage 
from  a  newspaper,  and  spel  tUe  same  with  tolerabl  accuracy.  About 
200,000  complete  the  course  every  year.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  leav 
without  reaching  the  grade  just  mentioud.  There  ar  five  lower  grades. 
Eighty  per  cent  fall  short  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  60  per  cent  fall  short 
of  the  fourth.  The  bulk  of  the  children,  therefore,  pass  thru  the  gov- 
ernment scools  without  lerning  to  read  and  spel  tolerably.  The  time 
and  muney  which  wer  to  hav  educated  the  new  masters  of  England  ar 
wasted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  teach  them  to  read  and  spel. 

Dr.  Morell,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  scools,  points  out 
very  clearly  the  cause  of  this  failure: 

The  main  difficulty  of  reading  English  arises  from  the  intrinsic  irregularity  of  the 
English  language.  A  confusion  of  ideas  sets  in  in  the  mind  of  the  child  respecting 
the  powers  of  the  letters,  which  is  very  slowly  and  very  painfully  cleard  np  by 
chance,  habit,  or  experience,  and  his  capacity  to  know  words  is  gaind  by  an  immense 
series  of  tcntativ  efforts.  *  *  •  It  apjiears  that  out  of  1,972  failures  in  the  civil 
service  examinations,  1,866  candidates  wer  jiluckt  for  spelling — that  is,  eighteen 
out  of  every  nineteen  who  faild,  faild  in  spelling.  It  is  certain  that  the  ear  is  no 
guide  in  the  spelling  of  English,  rather  the  reverse,  and  that  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  each  individual  word.  It  would,  in  fact, 
require  a  study  of  Latin,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  to  enable  a  person  to  spel  with 
faultless  accuracy,  but  this,  in  most  cases,  is  impossibl. 

Max  Miiller  enforces  it  in  this  wise: 

The  question,  then,  that  wil  hav  to  bo  answerd  sooner  or  later  is  this:  '*Can 
this  unsystematic  system  of  spelling  English  bo  allowd  to  go  on  forever?*'  Is  every  * 
English  child,  as  compared  with  other  children,  to  be  mulcted  in  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life  in  order  to  lorn  it?  Ar  the  lower  classes  to  go  thru  scool  without  lern- 
ing to  read  and  write  their  own  language  intelligently?  And  is  the  cnntry  to  pay 
millions  every  year  for  this  utter  failure  of  national  education?  I  do  not  believ  or 
think  that  such  a  state  of  things  wil  be  allowd  to  go  on  forever,  particularly  as  a 
remedy  is  at  hand.  I  consider  that  the  sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the  better.  There 
is  a  motiv  power  behind  these  fonetic  reformers  which  Archbishop  Trench  has  hardly 
taken  into  account.  I  mean  the  misery  endured  by  millions  of  children  at  Bcoels 
who  mi*rht  lern  in  one  year,  and  with  leal  advantage  to  themselves,  what  they  now 
require  ioiiv  or  five  years  to  lern,  anOi  aQ\(ioni  ^\x<it^<2ivl*\Ti\^xvivsi^ ^iVst  ^M, 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  Leigh's  system  in  St.  Louis,  by  Hon. 
W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  in  St.  Louis,  1868-1881 : 

The  irregularities  ^n  English  orthografy  ar,  as  is  wel  known,  the  cause  of  a  wide 
departure  on  the  part  of  our  elementary  education,  from  what  exists  in  other  cuntries, 
^  where  English  is  not  spoken.  In  Germany  or  Italy  the  child  can  correctly  spel 
any  word  he  hears,  or  pronounce  any  word  ho  sees,  after  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  powers  of  the  letters  of  his  alfabet.  Hence,  the  forener  spends  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  time  in  leming  to  spel  his  own  language,  while  if  he  would  lern  to 
spel  our  English  language  correctly,  he  must  giv  years  of  study  to  it.  And  what  is 
wurst  of  all,  this  study  is  only  an  exercize  of  the  memory,  and  not  a  cultivation  of 
the  reason  or  of  the  power  to  think.  There  ar  few  general  principls  or  suggestiv 
analogies  to  lighten  the  burden.  The  American  child  must  spend  a  large  portion  of 
his  scool  days  leming,  one  by  one,  the  peculiar  combinations  of  the  writn  words 
of  his  language. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  great  saving  of  time  to  lern  to  read  by  a  fonetio  alfabet  first, 
and  then  change  to  the  ordinary  alfabet  by  degrees.  The  modified  alfabet  invented 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh  has  now  been  in  use  with  us  many  years  and  stil  givs  as  great 
satisfaction  as  in  the  first  years  of  its  adoption.  It  is  desirabl  that  the  child  which 
is  just  beginning  his  education  should  hav  something  consistent  and  logical,  method- 
ical and  filosofical,  to  employ  his  mind  upon,  rather  than  sumthing  without  either 
analogy  or  system,  for  tliese  first  impressions  hav  sumtimes  the  power  to  change 
and  fix  the  hoie  bent  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Leigh's  method  of  teaching  reading  by  a 
modified  alfabet  was  introduced  into  the  scools  of  St.  Louis  in  1866.  By  this  system 
the  child  has  an  alfabet  in  which  each  character  represents  one  sound  uniformly. 
Its  only  defect  is  that  it  has  more  than  one  character  for  the  same  sound.  This  would 
be  a  defect  in  a  perfect  alfabet;  but  in  an  alfabet  designd  merely  as  an  introduction 
and  preparatory  step  for  the  ordinary  speUing,  it  is  a  great  advantage.  With  this 
modified  alfabet  of  Dr.  Leigh  we  find  the  following  advantages : 

1.  Gain  of  time — a  saving  of  one  year  out  of  the  two  years  usually  occupied  in 
leming  to  call  off  easy  words  at  sight. 

2.  Distinct  articulation,  the  removal  of  foren  accent  and  of  local  and  peculiar  pro- 
nunciations. 

3.  The  development  of  logical  power  of  mind  in  the  pupil.  He  can  safely  be  taught 
to  analyze  a  word  into  its  sounds  and  find  the  letters  representing  them,  whereas 
with  the  ordinary  orthografy  it  is  an  insult  to  his  reason  to  assure  him  that  a  sound 
is  represented  by  any  particular  letter.  Hense  analytical  power  is  traind  by  the 
fonetic  method,  insted  of  mere  memory,  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  scool — and 
analytical  power  is  the  basis  of  all  thinking  activity. 

"  The  logical  inconsistency  of  the  ordinary  alfabet  makes  the  old  system  a  very 
injurious  discipliu  for  the  yung  mind.  The  erliest  studies  should  be  the  most  logical 
and  consistent.  One  does  not  realize  how  absurd  our  alfabet  is  until  he  finds  that 
of  the  six  vowels,  A  has  8  uses,  E  8,  I  7.  O  12,  U  9,  Y  3,  so  that  the  singl  vowels  hav 
collectivly  47  uses,  giving  an  average  of  7{  apiece.  Among  the  consonants,  B  has 
two  uses  (counting  the  silent  ones),  C  6,  D  4,  F  3,  G  4,  11  3,  J  5,  K  2,  L  3,  M  3,  N  3, 
P  2,  Q  3,  R  2,  S  5,  T  5,  V  2,  \V  2,  X  5,  Y  2,  Z  4;  i.  e.,  21  consonants  hav  70  uses,  aver- 
aging 3^  apiece.  It  is  easy  to  show  how  many  dificrent  pronunciations  a  word  may 
hav  by  permutation.  But  while  there  is  much  difiSculty  in  determining  the  proper 
pronunciation  from  the  spelling  it  is  stil  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proper  letters 
for  the  spoken  word  from  analogy.  The  sound  of  E  in  mete  has  no  less  than  40 
equivalents  in  the  language,  A  in  mate  has  34,  A  in  father  2,  A  in  fall  21,  E  in  met 
36,  etc.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  word  scissors  may  be  si>eld  58,365,440  different 
ways  and  stil  hav  analogies  Justifying  each  combination.  The  word  scissors  being 
composed  of  six  elementary  sounds,  the  first  one  (S)  is  represented  in  17  different 
yrays,*  the  second  36,  the  third  17,  the  fourth  33,  the  ftfth.  IQ, \\ift  %:vsJeQ. Wn  V^^wk^^^N^ 
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that  thero  aro  17 ;cd6x  17x33x10x17  amercnt  modes  of  spelling  scissors.  (See  A. 
J.  Ellis'  Plea  for  Phonetics.) 

The  fact  that  one  is  never  quite  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  a  ne^v^  printed  word 
he  has  never  herd  pronounced,  and  never  quite  sure  of  the  spelling  of  a  word  he  has 
only  herd  pronounced,  ond  not  seen  in  x>rint,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  illogical  and 
capricious  character  of  our  orthografy.  In  place  of  this  complexity  and  inconsis- 
tency, the  fonetic  system  substitutes  simidicity  and  consistency.  Tho  child  seizes 
elements  from  the  start.  Analysis  and  synthesis — the  complementary  processes  of 
tho  thinking  activity — ar  reacht  at  the  beginning;  and  what  tho- child  lems  the 
first  year  is  now  found  to  place  him  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of  his  former 
status,  for  tho  reason  that  his  quickend  intelligence  has  been  disciplind  to  seize  sub- 
jects in  a  correct  manner.  With  these  considerations  the  fact  wil  not  se-em  strange 
that  pupils  who  ar  taught  to  read  fonetically  make  better  arithmetic  and  grammar 
scolars  and  ar  more  wide  awake  andattentiv,  have  finer  discriminations — in  short, 
ar  more  distinguisht  in  those  traits  of  mind  that  flow  from  analytic  training. 

Tliese  views  hav  been  presented  in  my  reports  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis.  (See  especially  tho  reports  for  1870-71,  pp.  225, 227,  and  1876-77,  pp.  182- 
185.)  We  claimd  that  we  saved  a  year  in  leming  to  read,  and  as  tho  same  system  is 
stil  in  use  iu  St.  Louis  after  twenty  years,  and  the  claim  is  stil  made  for  it,  I  con- 
sider tho  question  setld. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  tho  fonic  system  of  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh  has  been 
carried  out  in  America  on  so  extensiv  a  scale  that  its  results  may  be 
accepted  as  very  valuabl,  if  not  conclusiv.  In  Sir  Charles  Keed^s  re- 
port lie  states:  *^In  Boston,  where  the  children  hav  not  more  than  four 
of  live  years'  scooling,  the  uniform  result  is  a  saving  of  half  the  time, 
two  3'ears'  work  being  done  in  one."  Similar  estimates  hav  been  made 
by  the  scool  boards  of  St.  Louis  and  Wasfiington,  and  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities  of  Illinois,  Jowa,  and  other  States.  This  report  is 
found  ill  the  Blue  Book  on  the  Philadelphia  International  Exhibition. 
Similar  methods  ar  found  serviceabl  in  overcuming  tho  difficulties 
presented  by  French  orthografy.  In  the  scools  of  Paris  there  ar  in 
use  at  the  present  moment  three  different  systems  sumwhat  analogous 
to  those  alluded  to  in  the  text.  They  ar  the  Mdthode  Kdgimbeau,  the 
Mdthodo  Ncicl,  and  La  Citolegie,  by  H.  A.  Dupont.  (Spelling  Reform, 
by  J.  IT.  Gladstone,  p.  12.) 

Sumwhat  similar  results  may  be  obtaind  by  using  any  fonetic  al- 
fabet  with  beginners  and  passing  from  it  to  common  reading.  But 
these  ar  only  ingenious  ways  of  lessening  difficulties  of  lerning  our 
irregularities  of  spelling,  difficulties  which  do  not  exist  in  a  wel  spelt 
language. 

The  Teachers. 

The  members  of  the  American  Philological  Association  ar  most  of 
them  teachers,  and  many  ar  activ  members  of  teachers'  associations. 
The  action  in  the  Philological  Association  in  1875  was  immediately  fol- 
lowd  by  responses  from  tho  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
In  August  of  that  year  a  paper  was  red  before  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania  setting  forth  the  action  of  the  filologists. 
Tbo  response  of  the  profcsaoT^  ot  woxm^  ^^^^% ^\ivi^  Q»t\\ftr  leaders  was 
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that  they  had  supposed  that  the  present  spelling  was  retaind  to  please 
the  filologists;  if  they  did  not  want  it,  certainly  nobody  else  did. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  wit-hout  dissent: 

jRcsolvdf  That  we  hail  with  plezura  tlie  contemplated  change  in  the  method  of  spel- 
ling, and  that  we  wil  most  hartily  cooperate  with  and  aid  any  feasibl  plans  for  bring- 
ing abont  so  desirabl  a  result;  also,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  api)ointed  to  confer 
with  thatraizd  by  the  Philological  Convention  for  a  like  purpose,  and  that,  if  dcemd 
advisabl,  said  committee  be  instructed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  to  aid  the  work 
by  legal  enactments. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College; 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  education;  and  (from 
State  normal  schools)  E.  B.  Fairfield,  A.  N.  Raub,  and  W.  W.  Woodruff. 

Similar  action  foUowd  in  the  State  Teachers'  Convention  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  July,  1877,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Kew  York  appointed 
a  committee  to  ask  the  legislature  of  that  State  to  create  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  refonn,  and  report  how  far  it  may  be  desirabl  to 
adopt  amended  spelling  in  the  public  documents  and  direct  its  use  in 
the  public  schools. 

Tlie  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  also  took  action  in  favor  of  the 
reform'. 

In  1878  the  following  memorial  was  prepared: 

To  the  hanorahle  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

This  memorial  of  the  nndersignd,  members  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation  and  others,  respectfuUy  represents  that  it  is  currently  stated  by  leading  educa- 
tors that  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  English  language  causes  a  loss  of  two  years  of 
the  scool  time  of  each  child  and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  alarming  illiteracy  of  our 
peple;  that  it  involvs  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  annually  for 
teachers  and  for  writing  and  printing  superfluous  letters,  and  that  it  is  an  obstacl 
in  many  other  ways  to  the  progress  of  education  among  those  speaking  the  English 
language,  and  to  the  spred  of  the  language  among  other  nations. 

It  further  represents  that  leading  educators,  among  whom  ar  many  teachers  of 
much  i)ractical  experience,  and  associations  of  lerned  scolars  declare  it  possibl  to 
reform  our  spelling  and  hav  proposed  schemes  of  reform. 

The  prayer  of  your  memorialists  therefore  is  that  your  honorabl  body  may  sec  fit 
to  ax>point  a  commission  to  examin  and  report  how  far  such  a  reform  is  desirabl,  and 
what  amendments  in  orthografy,  if  any,  may  be  wisely  introduced  into  the  public 
documents  and  the  scools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accepted  in  examinations 
for  the  civil  service,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  move  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  unite  in  constituting  a  joint  committee  to  consider  such  amendments. 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

It  was  heded  by  the  members  of  the  spelling  reform  committee:  F. 
A.  March,  chairman,  Lafayette  College;  W.  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College; 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Yale  College;  F.  J.  Child,  Harvard  College;  S. 
S.  Haldeman,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Then  follow  the  other  ex-presidents  of  the  American  Philological 
Association:  Howard    Crosby,  president  of  the  UniveY^^l'^  «^^^ss^ 
York;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  OoUege^-,  A.,  12Lw\L\i^'a»>^^^''«^^^^- 
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versityj  J.  B.  Sewall,  Bowdoin  College;  and  0.  H,  Toy,  president  of 
the  association. 

It  is  also  signd  by  iilologists  and  professors  in  the  following  uni- 
versities and  colleges:  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  Dartmouth  College,  N. 
H.;  Amherst  College,  Mass. ;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.; 
Harvard  College,  Mass.;  Phillips  Academ^'^,  Mass.;  Williams  College, 
Mass.;  Brown  University,  R.  I.;  University  Grammar  School,  R.  I.; 
Trinity  College,  Conn.;  Yale  College,  Conn. ;  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
Conn. ;  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. ;  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  N. 
Y. ;  University  of  New  York,  K.  Y. ;  Princeton  College,  N.  J. ;  FrankUn 
and  Marshall  College,  Pa. ;  Lafayette  College,  Pa. ;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Pa. ;  Haverford  College,  Pa. ;  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Md. ;  St.  John's  College,  Md.; 
Hiram  College,  Ohio;  Marietta  College,  Ohio;  State  University,  Ohio; 
Wesleyan  University,  Ohio;  Wooster  University,  Ohio;  Illinois  Indas- 
trial  University,  111. ;  Northwestern  University,  111.;  Shurtleff  College, 
111. ;  Adrian  College,  Mich. ;  Michigan  University,  Mich. ;  Iowa  College, 
Iowa;  Cornell  College,  Iowa;  Lawrence  University,  Wis. ;  Central  Col- 
lege, Mo. ;  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Ky. ;  Logan  Female  Institute, 
Ky.;  Vanderbilt  University,  Tenn. ;  East  Tennessee  University,  Tenn.; 
University  of  Virginia,  Va. ;  University  of  Alabama,  Ala. ;  University 
of  Mississippi,  Miss.;  State  Agricultural  College,  Oreg.;  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Tex.;  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  &c. — about  fifty  leading  colleges. 

These  colleges,  it  should  be  noticed,  ar  those  interested  in  the  Philo- 
logical Association.  The  memorial  was  not  sent  out  to  colleges  in 
general. 

In  many  colleges  the  professors  interested  themselvs  to  obtain  other 
signatures,  and  the  names  of  the  most  activ  and  efficient  presidents  of 
colleges — like  Dr.  Crosby,  of  Few  York;  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin; 
Chadboiu'ne,  of  Williams — appear  on  the  roll. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  uniting  in  the  memorial,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Pro£ 
J.  D.  Johnson,  ll.  d.,  wel  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  Anglo-Saxon 
scolars  in  the  South.  They  made  an  able  report  in  favor  of  action, 
which  has  been  printed. 

But  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois  seems  to  be  the  banner  in- 
stitution. It  was  reported  that  the  hole  of  its  faculty  and  almost  all  of 
its  300  students  were  in  favor  of  the  reform,  and  organized  as  a  spell- 
ing reform  association  for  immediate  amendment  of  their  own  spelling 
and  general  missionary  work. 

The  memorial  was  brought  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, which  resolvd  to  unite  in  it.  Ten  thousand  teachers  were  said  to 
be  at  the  meeting. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Keform  Association  was 
held  with  tho  National  EducaliowaV  A.^^o^\^\\o\i  ^\.  ^^S^^Jv^^^Vii^  as  a 
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department  of  that  association,  and  several  later  meetings  hav  been 
held  with  them.  The  reform  has  also  been  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  papers  and  discussions  at  many  meetings  up  to 
1892,  and  the  amended  spelling  with  new  types  has  been  used  in  some 
of  their  publications. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  Chicago  took  up 
the  matter,  and  its  board  of  education  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion— 

That  tho  secretary  of  this  hoard  correspond  with  the  principal  scool  hoards  and 
educational  associations  of  the  cuntry  with  a  view  to  cooperation  in  the  reform  of 
English  spoiling. 

A  circular  letter  was  accordingly  issued  in  December,  1878,  asking 
such  boards  to  unite  in  the  memorial  to  Congress,  and  at  receivd  many 
favorabl  responses. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1878  a  large  part  of  the  teachers 
and  scool  officers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  persons  interested  in  education 
in  this  cuntry,  had  their  attention  turnd  to  the  spelling  reform.  The 
State  Teachers'  Associations  met  in  many  States,  and  in  those  in  which 
they  did  not  there  wer  very  general  meetings  of  county  institutes  or 
other  smaller  associations.  At  these  meetings  this  year  almost  every- 
where papers  wer  red  and  discussions  had  on  this  reform.  These 
were  reported  in  educational  and  other  papers,  and  in  many  plaees  fol- 
lowd  by  other  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Worcester  Decem- 
ber 26.  J.  A.  Allen  red  a  paper  on  "  Spelling  reform,"  which  pro- 
voked a  lively  discussion  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Philological  Association  in  memorializing 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  or- 
thografy  of  the  English  language  and  report  upon  reforms  in  it.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem  5  K  T.  Allen, 
Kewton;  B.F.Tweed,  Boston;  A.  P.  Stone,  Springfield;  A. G.  Boyden, 
Bridgewater,  were  appointed. 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Springfield  December 
26.  Dr.  Willard,  of  the  Chicago  High  Scool,  red  a  paper  on  "  How  to 
systematize  English  orthografy."  A  discussion  followd,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  spelling  reform  was  appointed,  to  rejKjrt  next  year. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  past  the  following: 

Besolvdy  That  wo  hartlly  approve  the  action  of  the  Philological  Association  in 
askiug  of  Congress  a  commission  to  examin  into  the  desirahillty  of  reform  in  English 
spelling. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  had  the  spelling  reform 
brought  before  them  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  editor  of  the  Educational  Weekly, 
Chicago. 

In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  it  was  also  up.    It  is  said  in  a  report  to 
the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  that  "nearly  4fiiC\  \^^'s\j^5s<cs\a. 
of  Wisconsin,  ofBcers  and  profeBsora  in  otix  co\i^%^J^  ^kAl  \ft»j2a»s.'^  ^^ 
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our  public  scools,  liav  united  iu  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  the 
appointment  of  a  national  committee." 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Missouri  not  only  past  re^olutioEs 
in  favor  of  reform,  but  also  resolvd  to  hav  its  proceedings  printed  in 
amended  spelling. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia  also  favorabl  action  has  been  taken.  The 
Educational  Association  of  Virginia  is  a  very  strong  body.  It  has 
among  its  activ  members  many  of  the  eminent  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  its  other  literary  institutions.  A  committee  on 
the  reform  was  appointed  in  1878.  It  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  July,  1879,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  and  after  an  interesting  discussion,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

JiCsoJrd,  (1)  That  a  comniitteo  bo  appointed  with  instmctions  to  reqnest  the  Vir- 
ginia roprescntativB  in  Congress  to  use  their  inilnenceto  secure  favorabl  action  on 
the  memorial  in  behalf  of  spelling  reform  to  be  presented  to  that  body,  and  also  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Virginia  legislature  and  secure  such  action 
as  may  seem  to  them  advisabl. 

i2)  That  a  permanent  committee  on  spelling  reform,  consisting  of  three,  be  ap- 
pointed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  action  of  the  county  institutes  we  giv  the 
following: 

Resolvd f  That  wo  (the  teachers  of  the  SchuylkiU  County  Institute,  Pa. )  endorse  the 
last  annual  appeal  of  tho  American  Philological  Association  to  teachers,  editors,  and 
the  intelligent  public  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  reform  of  dropping  the  useless  e  in 
tbo  words  ftare,  givCy  and  Uvc, 

The  Northampton  County  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  sub- 
stance the  resolution  recommended  in  the  Chicago  circular  in  favor  of 
requesting  our  legislatures,  State  and  national,  to  appoint  commissions 
to  investigate  and  report  what  can  be  done  to  simplify  our  spelling. 

Similar  interest  and  action  ar  kept  up  among  the  teachers.  A  great 
number  of  petitions  to  Congress  ar  sent  in  by  teachers,  in  favor,  for 
exarapl,  in  1891-1802  of  the  Durborow  bil.  See  page  46.  And  they 
hav  discussions  and  pass  resolutions  year  after  year. 

State  legislation. 

The  conservativ  old  State  of  Connecticut  led  the  way  in  legislation 
on  this  subject.  In  the  session  of  1875  the  following  joint  resolution 
past  both  houses  without  dissent: 

licsolvd  by  this  asscmhly,  That  tho  guvcmor  be,  and  ho  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
ap])(>int :%  commission,  consisting  of  six  competent  persons,  who  shal  examin  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  an  amended  orthografy  of  tho  public  documents  hereafter  to 
be  printed,  and  how  far  such  amended  orthografy  may  with  propriety  he  adopted, 
au<l  report  thereupon  to  tho  next  session  of  the  generfil  assembly ;  that  such  commis- 
sion slial  receiv  no  compensation  for  its  services.    Approved  July  20th,  1875. 

The  guvernor  appointed  Senator  W.  W.  Fowler,  by  whom  the  reso- 
latiou  was  oflferd;  rrofa.  W.  A3,"V^\vvX.\i^^^  wxA  ^.^•'^xms^xj;^;!^^^^  Yale 
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College;  Hon.  B.  O.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education;  and 
Professors  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Van  Benshotcn,  of  Wesleyan 
University.  This  commission  was  continued  by  the  legislature  in  the 
hope  that  concurrent  action  might  be  taken  by  other  States. 

At  the  session  of  1877-78,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  appointed 
W.  C.  Whitford,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  four  others, 
a  commission  on  the  subject.  Tliey  made  a  report  in  January,  1879, 
which  was  prepared  by  Senator  George  H.  Paul,  of  Milwaukee.  It  is 
a  comprehensiv  and  imprcssiv  argument  in  favor  of  the  reform  and  of 
State  action  to  promote  it.  It  proposes  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  be  authorized  to  supply  the  scools  of  the  State  with 
a  dictionary  embodying  an  amended  orthografy  in  connection  with  the 
present  approved  orthografy. 

The  reform  has  also  been  brought  before  the  legislatures  of  Iowa  and 
Massachusetts,  but  action  has  not  been  taken  upon  it. 

At  the  session  of  187G  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  a  similar 
joint  resolution  was  passing  without  dissent,  when  it  was  noticed  too 
late  for  amendment  that  it  must  have  the  form  of  a  bil.  It  was  past 
in  the  session  of  1877-'78,  after  some  good  remarks  by  Senators  Fisher 
and  Allen. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  1887,  and  a  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Beaver,  consisting  of  F.  A.  March,  ll.  d.,  chairman;  Thomas 
Chase,  ll.d.  (Harvard),  ex-president  of  Haverford  College,  member  of 
the  American  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament ;  Rev. 
H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  d.  (Brown),  ex-president  of  Franklin  College,  editor 
of  the  "National  Baptist;"  Hon.  James  W.  Walk,  A.  m.  (Lafayette), 
M.  D.  (University  of  Pa.),  house  of  representatives  of  Pa.,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity;  Arthur  Biddle,  esq.,  A. 
B.  (Yale) ;  Samuel  A.  Boyle,  esq.,  executive  department,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  secretary. 

This  commission,  after  a  number  of  sittings  at  which  hearings  wer 
givn  to  parties  interested,  made  a  unanimous  report  (April  8, 1889) 
which  has  been  printed  by  the  legislature  (Harrisburg,  1889,  pp.  37). 
It  is  quoted  on  page  34. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows: 

Without  venturing  to  recommend  any  of  these,  or  any  orthografic  noveltiesi  the 
commission  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  words  ar  spelt  in  two 
w.iys  in  our  dictionaries,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  choice  to  be  made 
between  the  dilTereut  spellings.  Wo  find  honor  and  honour^  traveler  and  traveller, 
comptroller  and  controller,  and  hundreds  of  such  pairs.  In  those  words  one  way  of 
spelling  is  better  than  the  other  on  grounds  of  reason,  simpler,  more  economical, 
more  truthful  to  sound  etymology  and  scientific  law. 

The  commission  respectfully  submits  that  the  regulation  of  the  orthography  of 
the  public  documents  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  legislativ  action,  and 
recommends  that  the  Public  Printer  be  instructed,  whenever  variant  spellings  of 
a  word  ar  found  in  the  current  dictionaries,  to  use  in  the  public  documents  the 
simpler  form  which  accords  with  the  amended  spelling  recommended  by  the  ioUit 
action  of  the  American  Philological  Association.  aiidt\x^l£ti(i^giai^^\c^<^^^^^ 
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The  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  appointed  (Jan- 
uary 6,  1888)  a  committee  consisting  of  Patterson  DuBois,  Henry  Phil- 
lips, jr.,  ami  James  McAlister,  then  superintendent  of  public  scools, 
to  assist  the  State  commission  in  their  investigation  of  the  subject. 
The  committee  presented  a  report  (April  5, 1889)  which  has  been  printed 
(Philadelphia,  1889),  and  was  also  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
State  commission  as  an  appendix.  It  discusses  the  questions:  "1. 
What  is  spelling!"  "2.  What  is  English  spelling?''  "3.  Is  reform  desi- 
rable?"  giving  the  reasons  why  it  is  desirabl;  '*4.  Is  reform  feasibl?" 
answering  that  it  is  feasibl;  and  concludes  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  society  approve  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  (as 
alredy  gi\Ti).  The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  continued. 
The  report  ia  a  very  valuabl  discussion,  thuro  and  convincing,  and  car- 
ries great  weight  from  the  authority  of  the  society,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

SPELLING  REFORM  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

The  memorial  to  Congress  has  been  mentiond,  p.  39.  Hon.  A.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  was  warmly  interested  in  the  reform,  took 
charge  of  it.  To  this  the  reformers  lookt  for  a  joint  commission  of  the 
English-speaking  cuntries,  who  may  giv  authority  to  amendments,  so 
far  as  that  is  possibl.  April  27, 1880,  Mr.  Ballon,  of  Bhodo  Island,  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  reported 

A  BILL  to  const itu to  a  comiuiftaiou  to  report  on  the  amendment  of  the  orthography  of  pnblic  docu- 
ments. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senateand  House  of  JRepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  commission  is  hereby  coustituted^  to  consist  of  seven 
commissioners  to  bo  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shaU  examino  the  orthography 
used  in  the  pnblic  documents  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in(iniro  how  much  its  defects  increase  the  cost  of  the  pnblic  printing  and  how 
far  thiy  are  an  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  and  to  educa- 
tion, and  inquire  what  amendments  in  orthography,  ifany,  may  bo  easily  introduced 
into  the  public  documents  and  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  accepted 
in  the  examinations  for  the  civil  service,  and  whether  it  is  expedient  to  move  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  unite  in  constituting  a  joint  commission  to  consider 
such  amendments ;  and  the  commission  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  bil,  and  exprest  confidence 
tliat  it  would  paSvS  when  it  should  be  rcacht. 

It  was  never  reacht. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  February  7,  1888,  Mr.  Warner,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  in  the  House,  by  request,  a  bil  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  on  reform  in  orthografy,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
three  commissioners  to  report  to  Congress  whether  there  is  any  prac- 
tical system  of  orthografy  for  the  English  language  simplerlhan  that 
now  in  use;  the  commissioners  to  be  distinguisht  scolars,  and  to  be 
paid  twenty-five  dollars  a  day  for  tlieir  services.  The  bil  was  never 
herd  of  again. 
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After  tlie  joint  rules  for  amended  spoiling  wer  adopted  by  tlie 
Philological  Associations  of  England  and  America,  as  givn  on  page  27, 
Hon.  Chas.  S.  Yoorliees  introduced  a  bil  in  tlie  Fiftieth  Congress  1887- 
1889,  enacting  this  amended  spelling  *^as  correct.'^ 

The  bil  prescribes  that  it  shal  take  effect  upon  all  the  scools  of  the 
Territories  and  those  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  academies  and  the  Indian  and  culord  scools  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. It  declares,  furthermore,  that  any  officer,  scool  director,  com- 
mittee, or  teacher  in  control  of  any  school  described  in  this  ae/b,  who 
shal  refuze  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  shal 
be  removed  from  office.    The  bil  went  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Another  resolution  on  the  subject  of  spelling  reform  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  January  13, 1890,  by  the  Hon.  Frank 
Lawler,  of  Chicago.  It  is  as  follows  (H.  E.,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session.  Mis.  Doc.  Ko.  76) : 

Beaolved  hy  the  House  of  Sepresentatives  {the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Public 
Printer  be  and  is  hereby  directed  in  aU  works  for  Congress  and  for  the  Departments 
begun  after  the  jiassage  of  this  resolution,  to  adopt  the  following  rules  for  amended 
spellings,  except  in  educational  and  other  works  where  a  different  orthography  may 
bo  required. 

First.  Drop  ue  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  catalogue,  etc.,  where  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  demagog,  epilog,  synagog,  et-c.  When  the  preced- 
ing vowel  is  long,  as  in  prorogue,  vogue,  disembogue,  retain  final  letters  as  at  present. 

Second.  Drop  final  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite,  favorite,  etc.,  when  the 
preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spell  opposit,  preterit,  hypocrit,  requieit,  etc.  When 
the  preceding  vowel  is  long  as  in  polite,  finite,  unite,  etc.,  retain  present  forms  un- 
changed. 

Third.  Drop  final  te  in  words  like  quartette,  coquette,  cigarette,  etc.  Thus  spell 
cigaretj  rosct,  epaulet,  vedet,  gazet,  etc. 

Fourth.  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus  spell  program,  oriflam, 
granif  etc. 

Fifth.  Change  ph  to /in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph,  phase,  etc.  Thus  spell 
alfdbet,  paragraf,  filosofy,  fonetic,  fotograf,  etc. 

Sixth.  Substitute  c  for  the  diphthongs  m  and  a?  when  they  have  the  sound  of  that 
letter.    Thus  spell  eolian,  esthetic,  diarrhea,  suhpena,  esofagus,  atheneum,  etc. 

N.  B. — No  change  in  proper  names. 

Hon.  W.  Mutchler  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Public 
Printer  to  use  the  simplest  forms  found  in  the  current  dictionaries. 

The  two  resolutions  wer  referd  to  the  Committee  on  Printing.  A 
hearing  was  appointed,  and  before  the  hearing  the  following  petition, 
circulated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  and  other  reformers,  and 
sigud  by  many  persons,  was  presented : 

To  the  Senate  and  Housed/  Eepresentatives  in  Congress  assetnhJed: 

Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  represent  that  our  present  American  orthog- 
raphy, though  much  improved  within  the  last  hundred  years,  is  cumbersome,  illogi- 
cal, nnhistorical,  and  misleading;  that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year  in 
writing  and  printing  unnecessary  letters,  while  the  progress  of  our  children  in  their 
education  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  learning  to  spelL 
Your  petitioners  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  futute,  qa  m  WiJ^^^is^V.)  Oc^i^si^S^^vc^^'^^ 
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written  langnago  mast  bo  made  by  gradual  steps.  The  modifications  herein  sug- 
gested have  the  indorscmcut  of  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  laud,  and,  if  adopted, 
would  servo  as  an  entering  wedge  for  tho  introduction  of  other  reforms.  Your  peti- 
tioners believe,  moreover,  that  these  changes  should  be  made  at  once  in  the  printing 
done  for  tho  Government;  and  they  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will 
adopt  the  following  resolution  which  was  offered  in  tho  House  of  Representatives 
January  13,  1890  (etc.). 

The  hearing  took  place  March  27, 1890.  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Sx>elliDg  of 
the  xVmerican  Philological  Association,  and  president  of  the  Spelling 
Refonn  Association;  the  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of 
Education ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  editor  of  the  National  Baptist; 
Prof.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  inventor  of  ** Visible  Speech;"  Prof. 
W.  B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  College;  Patterson  DaBois,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  others  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  or  of  such  action  as  Con- 
gress might  properly  take,  as  a  matter  of  public  i)olicy,  in  the  direction 
of  simplified  siKilliug,  most  of  them  recommending  general  regulativ 
action  rather  than  the  specification  of  new  spellings. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  at  which  the  abuv-named  gentlemen  wer 
not  present,  Mr.  A.  R.  SpolTord,  Librarian  of  Congress,  sxK>ke  agonst 
the  resolutions.  The  hearings  sei'vd  to  bring  the  subject  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  but  the  Congressional  committee  made  no  report 

A  similar  resolution,  presented  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Durborow,  jr.,  is  before 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  ISOl-'l^S,  and  urged  by  similar  petitions. 

REGULATIV  ACTION. 

Many  of  the  fllologists  do  not  think  it  wise  to  ask  Congress  to  enact 
the  spelling  of  particular  words,  but  think  a  board  of  experts  should  he 
given  authority  to  decide,  and  do  not  think  it  wise  at  present  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  new  spellings  upon  Congress,  but  only  the  regulation 
of  variant  spellings.  There  ar  several  thousand  words  which  hav  more 
than  one  siHjlling  in  the  dictionaries.  One  of  these  is  tho  best,  the 
sinii)lest,  tho  most  economical,  the  most  truthful  to  sound  etymology 
and  scieutilic  law.    The  Public  Printer  should  use  the  best. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  giv  this  selection  the  sanction jpf  law  that  Hon. 
William  Mutchlcr,  of  Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  the  resolution  proposetl  by  the 
Pennsylvania  conimission,  as  quoted  on  page  43,  instructing  the  Public 
Printer,  whenever  variant  forms  of  a  word  ar  found  in  the  current  dic- 
tionaries, to  uze  the  simplest  forms  recommended  by  the  Philological 
Associations. 

This  resolution  was  advocated  before  the  Committee  on  Printing  by 

eminent  scholars  and  approved  by  many  members  of  Congress.    It  was 

brought  before  the  Fifty-second  Congress  by  Mr.  Mutchler,  who  offered 

it  as  an  amendment  to  a  more  general  bil  regulating  the  public  print- 

ing.    It  was  adopted  v\a  a\v  ?Lm^\iOL\i\vi\iV^  ^\i\i\\i\o  ^\i^t  form  past  both 
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houses  of  Congress  without  serious  opposition.  But  a  disagreement 
arose  between  the  houses  upon  some  other  provisions  of  the  bil,  and  it 
was  referd  to  a  committee  of  conference,  who  did  not  report  it  back. 

This  resolution  would  vest  the  Public  Printer  with  authority  to  ex- 
amin  personally  or  by  experts  the  variant  spellings  of  the  dictionaries, 
and  decide  which  is  simplest  and  most  accordant  with  iilological  law. 

Meantime  the  variant  spellings  of  geogralical  names  hav  proved  so 
embarrassing  to  the  Executiv  Department  that  the  President  has 
directed  the  regulation  of  them. 

REGULATION  OF  GEOGRAFIC  NAMES  BY  U.  S.  BOARD. 

On  September  4, 1890,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
instance  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  other  departments,  issued  an  executiv 
order  establishing  a  ^^ United  Stiites  Board  of  Geographic  Names,''  with 
Prof.  Thomas  G.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  as  chairman,  and  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Treasury  Department  (Light-IIouse  Board),  the  War  Department 
(Engineer  Corps),  the  Navy  Department  (Hydrographic  Ofl&ce),  the 
Post-Office  Department,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Geological  Survey,  as  members. 

The  executiv  order  contains  the  following: 

To  this  Board  ehaU  bo  referred  all  unsettled  qacstions  concerning  geografic  names 
wMcli  arise  iu  the  Departments,  and  the  decisions  of  tlie  Board  are  to  be  accepted 
by  these  Departments  as  the  standard  authority  in  such  matters. 

Department  officers  are  instructed  to  afford  such  assistance  as  may  bo  proper  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  this  Board. 

The  method  by  which  the  Board  disposes  of  any  question  brought 
before  it  is  described  in  the  first  bulletin  as  follows : 

In  disposing  of  any  question  which  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  the 
following  plan  is  pursued :  It  is  first  referred  to  the  executive  committee.  *  ♦  • 
This  committee  is  charged  with  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  question,  and  la 
expected  to  consult  autborities  and  to  make  use  of  such  assistance  as  it  may  find 
anywhere  available.  A  r6sum6  of  the  results  of  such  investigation,  together  with 
a  recommendation,  is  made  to  the  Board  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  after  discussion 
the  decision  is  reached  by  a  vote. 

The  spelling  of  geographic  names  that  require  transliteration  into  Roman  char- 
acters should  represent  the  principal  sounds  of  the  word  as  pronounced  in  the  na- 
tive tongue,  in  accordance  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the  following  system. 
An  approximation  only  to  the  true  sound  is  aimed  at  in  this  system.  The  vowels 
are  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  generally,  and 
the  consonants  as  in  English. 

The  first  bulletin  of  the  Board  was  issued  December  31, 1890.  It 
embraces  about  300  names,  the  greater  i)ortion  of  which  relate  to  the 
towns,  rivers,  and  ilands  of  Alaska. 

The  Board  has  alredy  receivd  much  assistance  from  correspondents^ 
and  it  invites  the  help  of  all  geografers,  M^totvdSi^^  wsl^  ^iR^^as:3s»»    fe^iSs!is> 
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its  decisions  ar  binding  on  giivernment  officers  only,  it  hopes  tliatthey 
may  be  followed  by  the  public  generally,  especially  by  map  and  text- 
book publishers.  (Topics  of  its  bulletins  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  Lieut.  Eichardson  Clover,  Hydrographic  Office, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  establishment  of  this  Board  has  been  the  object  of  many  con- 
gratulations. Its  action  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
gratical  Society  of  England  and  its  alfabet  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Philological  Associations. 

REGULATION  OF  CHEMICAL  WORDS. 

Complaints  hav  been  made  for  years  by  chemists  thaf  so  many 
chemical  words  ar  pronounced  and  even  speld  diflferently.  This  source 
of  annoyance  at  last  became  so  pronounced  that  the  chemical  section 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1887 
determined  to  see  what  coud  be  done  to  simplify  things.  Accordingly 
a  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  T.  H.  Norton,  Edward  Hart  and  H. 
Carrington  Bolton  was  appointed  to  look  into  the  "spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  chemical  words.''  Dr.  James  Lewis  Howe  was  after- 
ward added  to  the  committee.  This  committee  made  three  annual 
reports  of  progress,  and  in  1891  a  fourth  and  final  report  was  made, 
adopted  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  committee  discharged. 
The  recommendations  made  hav  been  favorably  receivd  and  widely 
adopted.  The  amended  terms  ar  givu  as  preferd  forms  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  They  are  now  uzed  entirely  by  one 
chemical  journal,  hav  been  publisht  in  chart  form  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  hav  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  books  publisht  since. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  United  States  Board  of  Scientific  Terms  may  be 
establisht  of  government  scientists  in  chemistry  and  other  natural  sci- 
ences, with  authority  to  decide  between  variant  forms  of  scientific 
terms,  and  ultimately  between  all  variants. 

Memorials  to  this  eifect  ar  now  receiving  signatures  and  wil  soon  be 
presented  to  the  President. 

THE  PRESS.      DISCUSSION. 

The  educational  iurnals  and  the  organs  of  the  craft  hav  been  spe- 
cially interested.  The  Educational  Weekly  of  Chicago  and  the  New- 
England  Journal  of  Education  hav  had  spelling  reform  departments. 
Communications  and  other  articls  hav  been  frequent  in  many  jurnals, 
in  The  New  York  Times,  for  exampl,  The  Chicago  Ti^ibune,  and  The  St 
Loui«  Republican,  and  in  The  Eleetrotyper,  The  Type  Founder,  The 
Quadrat,  The  Electrotype  Journal,  and  the  like. 

More  elaborate  articls  hav  been  publisht  in  the  Galaxy,  the  At- 
lantic, The  Independent,  Scribner's  Monthly,  the  Princeton  Beview, 
the  Atheuicum,  the  Academy, TUe  rottui^htly  Review;  in  theproceed- 
ing8  of  the  Spelling  Beforni  A&^dvl\\o^\,\^i^^V^^^SVQ>^^^  ^^si^jcy^sfi^^iL^ 
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the  American  Institute  of  Instniction,  the  ^National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  books  like  Max  MUller's  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop, Whitney's  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  Hadley's  Philologi- 
cal and  Critical  Essays,  and  Ellis's  Works.  Two  important  books  hav 
been  wholly  devoted  to  fonetics  and  spelling  reform :  A  Handbook  of 
Phonetics,  by  Ilenry  Sweet,  president  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
England,  and  Spelling  Eeform  from  an  Educational  Point  of  View,  by 
Hon.  J.  n.  Gladstone;  and  other  and  bigger  books  hav  been  publisht 
on  the  subject.  Prof,  J.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
and  Prof.  L.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  leading 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  hav  publisht  in  favor  of  reform.  So  ha«  Pro£ 
Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College. 

Steiger's  Year  Book  of  Education  givs  a  ful  account  of  spelling  reform 
in  the  articl  "Orthography." 

The  subject  has  been  discust  at  some  of  the  conventions  of  the  Press 
Associations,  and  has  calld  out  eloquent  speeches  and  admirabl  reso- 
lutions. The  following  wer  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  at  Sedalia,  May,  1880 : 

Whereas  the  irregularities  of  English  orthografy  ar  a  great  obstacl  to  the  progress 
of  the  peple ;  and 

Whereas  silent  letters  alouo  ad  ahout  25  per  ce^.t  to  the  cost  of  all  -writing  and 
printing;  and 

Whereas  editors,  statesmen,  scolars,  teachers,  and  filanthropists  thrnout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  ar  making  emest  efforts  to  amend  and  simplify  our  spelling : 
Therefore 

Bo  it  resolvd  hy  the  Missouri  editors  in  convention  assembld,  That  (1)  we  hartily 
sympathize  with  the  emest  efforts  which  ar  being  put  forth  to  simplify  English 
orthografy;  (2)  we  wilaid  and  encurage  one  another  to  begin  and  make  such  gradual 
changes  in  spelling  as  ar  recommended  by  the  American  Philological  Association 
and  the  Spelling  Reform  Association. 

Publications  of  Mr.  Sweet  and  his  scool  sinse  1885  ar  described  on 
page  56.  Prof.  Skeat  has  givn  a  most  valuabl  history  of  English 
spelling  in  his  Principls  of  English  Etymology. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  connection  with  Vola- 
piik.  It  has  been  thought  that  English  is  to  be  the  universal  language, 
and  a  host  of  articls,  pamflets,  and  books  hav  appeard  asserting  its 
claims.  Most  of  these  treat  our  present  spelling  as  its  chief  hindrance. 
A  typical  work  is  '^  World-English,  the  Universal  Language,*'  by  Alex- 
ander Melville  Bell.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  hav  studied  fonology.  His  "  Visible  Speech "  has  modified  the 
thought  of  all  students  of  fonetics.  His  substitute  for  Volapiik  should 
be  sumthing  wurth  while.  It  is  simply  standard  English  fonetically 
Bpeld. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  l.  h.  d.,  formerly  President  of  Cornell 
University,  Minister  to  Germany,  etc.,  urges  the  same  view,  as  follows: 

Two  main  reasons  for  the  reform  strike  my  mind  very  forcibly.    These  ar : 
First.  The  fearfol  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  millions  of  our  ch\\.^^\!L  voLNsst:^J>K>s|^ 
the  most  illogical  mode  of  spelling,  pro\>a\>\y,t\xiw\,\>a\a  -wo^WVaA  «^iet  %'«ft«o.V^^ 
only  real  result  being  to  weary  them  of  booka  an^  to  XiVocoX*  XSaavt  -c»\ifto\32i»5j,^*K<^>^^ 
43& i 
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Secondly.  The  barrier  which  oar  present  system  establishes  agxunst  the  moet  im- 
portant agent  in  the  rapid  civilization  and  Christian  ization  of  the  world.  The 
grammar  of  our  English  tang  is  probably  the  simplest  and  easiest  known  among 
cirilized  nations;  so  mnoh  so,  indeed^  that  fc^  a  longtime  it  was  accepted  as  a  trath 
that  the  English  language  had  no  grammar.  Oar  language  is  spreding  among  the 
cultured  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  but,  what  is  more  important,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  take  possession  of  the  vast  semi-civilized  or  barbarous  nations  of  the  East — 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  the  ilauda  of  the  Pacific. 

I  hav  no  doubt  that,  wer  English  orthografy  simplified,  tho  English  language 
would  within  a  generation  or  two  becnm  the  business  language  of  tho  more  aotiv 
part  of  all  these  great  nations.  The  effect  of  sending  out  100,000  missionaries  would 
be  but  slight  when  compared  with  what  would  be  accomplisht  if  our  language 
wer  thus  spred  among  those  nations,  and  they  were  thus  opeud  to  the  trezures  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  thought  containd  in  it.  These  ar  the  two  things  which 
I  see  in  tho  matter,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  leading  filologists,  as  wcl  as  all  thought- 
ful practical  men,  nr  all  ranged  on  one  side. 

S.  Wells  Williams,  ll.  d.,  late  professor  of  Chinese  in  Yale  College: 

One  argument  in  favor  of  your  efforts  is  the  aid  which  a  better  mode  of  spelling 
English  wil  giv  to  the  millions  upon  millions  of  Asiatics  who  ar  now  leming  the 
language  and  ar  to  lern  it  in  the  fhture,  as  the  storehouse  of  the  best  literature  in 
every  branch  of  human  science  which  they  can  reach.  ^  •  •  Our  language  is  to 
becum  tho  lingua  franca  of  mankind;  and  it  is  hardly  wurth  while  to  retain  all  its 
excrescences  in  the  idea  that  those  who  hav  to  master  them  wU  think  tho  moro  of  an 
acquisition  which  has  cost  them  so  much  ueodleas  labor. 

PRINTINa  WITH  KBW  TYPES. 

It  has  been  mentiond  that  tho  Philological  Association  and  the 
Spelling  Beform  Association  had  types  cat  for  the  new  letters  of  Hie 
alfiftbet  in  1877  and  hav  used  them  in  their  publications.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1877,  at  Chicago,  111.,  the  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon  Pub- 
lishing Company,  O.  C.  Blackmer,  president,  began  to  introduce  the 
alfabet  of  the  Sx)elling  Reform  Association  into  their  widely  circulated 
periodical,  The  Little  Folks.  The  letters  were  introduced  gradually  in 
successiv  months.  In  1878  it  announced  that  it  containd  all  the  new 
letters,  and  claimd  that  they  embarrass  no  one,  but  assist  in  pronun- 
ciation. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  president  of  tho  Spelling  Reform  Association,  has 
prepared  an  A  B  C  book  with  insti^uctions  to  teaehers  in  tho  best 
methods  of  teaching  tho  beginnings  of  reading. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Vickroy,  director  for  the  Southwest,  has  prepared  a  "  Bead- 
ing Book"  in  full  fonotic  t>i>e  and  spelling.  He  also  issued  (in  1879) 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Fonetic  Teacher  printed  with 
the  same  type.  The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association  directed  the 
volume  of  its  proceedings  for  1879  to  bo  i)rinted  in  the  same  alfabet 
Tho  minutes  and  .papers  of  the  spelling  reform  dei)artment  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  ar  also  i)rinted  in  it.  Artids  hav 
appeard  in  it  in  the  New-England  Joiu-nal  of  Education  and  The  Inde- 
pendente  and  specimens  iu  many  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Dr. 
Leigh  ^s  Qcool  books  are  wcl  tuowu  ^^siOi  \\*\0l^V3  >3LS»^\i,   Tas^  Aii&uence  in 
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flavor  of  n6W  types  exerted  by  the  publications  of  Pitman,  Parkliurst, 
and  Longley  may  also  be  mentiond.  Pitman's  Journal  is  a  weekly,  with 
a  circulation  of  some  24,000  copies,  publisht  at  Bath,  England,  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world  for  amended  spelling.  H.  M.  Parkhurst 
publishes  The  Plowshar  in  -NTew  York  now  and  again.  It  ha^  reacht 
its  thirty-third  year.  Elias  Longley,  Cincinnati,  is  a  veteran  publisher 
of  fonetic  scool  books,  charts,  and  other  useful  works.  The  Phono- 
grafic  Magazine,  edited  by  Jerome  B.  Howard  at  the  Phonografic  Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati,  givs  able  support  to  the  reform.  A  large  number  of 
sporadic  issues  in  types  inventc<l  by  enterprising  Americans  diversify 
the  field  of  view. 

Printing  in  pure  fonetic  spelling  or  with  new  types  seems  as  yet  to 
be  missionary  work.  It  costs  a  good  deal  of  muney,  and  the  returns  ar 
mainly  sentimelital.  It  is,  however,  a  prime  necessity,  in  order  to  keep 
the  spelling  to  bo  aimd  at  constantly  in  view  and  to  guide  all  partial 
amendments.  It  also  servs  as  a  key  alfabet  in  pronouncing  dictionaries 
and  other  works,  and  as  an  introductory  alfabet  in  A  B  C  books. 

AMENDED   SPELLINa  WITH   OLD   TYPES. 

The  rules  for  dropping  silent  letters  givn  on  pp.  27  aud2S,  which  can  be 
uzed  without  new  types  and  without  obscuring  the  words,  hav  found 
special  favor  with  the  printers  and  they  hav  been  uzed  more  or  less 
in  many  of  the  organs  of  the  craft  The  Electrotyper,  of  Chicago,  has 
adopted  the  eleven  words,  and  it  says- further: 

This  movement,  to  wliicli  Tbo  Electrotyper  lias  givn  adhesion  and  which  it  is  on- 
devoring  to  promote,  is  gaining  strength  daily.  Onr  cotomporarics  of  The  Tyx>o 
Founder  hav  publisht  a  carefully  writn  articl  upon  tho  subject,  which _by  the  way, 
has  been  issued  in  pamflet  form,  as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Spoiling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation; Tho  Electrotype  Journal  warmly  advocates  tho  reform,  and  will  hereafter 
conform  to  tho  eleven  amended  spclings  recommended  by  the  American  Philological 
Association ;  The  Chicago  Specimen  publishes  tho  emendations  and  says  that  they 
ought  to  bo  adopted  at  once ;  The  American  Newspaper  Reporter  favors  tho  reform 
and  baa  publisht  several  articls  advocating  it;  The  Quadrat,  Pittsburg,  favors  tho 
change  and  may  ultimately  adopt  it;  and  few  thoughtful  printers  so  far  as  we  can 
Icrn  hav  aught  to  say  against  the  adoption  of  the  emendations  recommended. 

A  number  of  organs  of  various  social  reforms  hav  adopted  some  of 
these  words.    Mr.  D.  P.Lindsey  has  printed  much  in  amended  spelling. 

The  Library  Journal  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  same  way. 

Scientific  specialists  ar  helping  by  amending  technical  terms. 

C.  A.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  eminent 
author  of  the  Eulcs  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  publisht  by  tho  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  put  at  the  head  of  the  bibliografy  in  the 
Library  Journal  this  note: 

The  American  Philological  Association,  the  only  body  in  tho  country  which  can 
be  said  to  be  of  any  authority  in  the  matter  of  language,  has  published  a  list  often 
[eleven]  words  in  wbich  it  recommends  an  improved  spelling.  With  the  greater 
part  of  the  list  librarians  have  no  special  concern;  bat  witS\x^^ia£^\A^''  ^"ttXA^.^^!^^  ^ 
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feel  that  we  oro  called  upon  to  decide  whether  wo  will  slavishly  follow  the  objec- 
tionable orthography  of  the  past  or  will  make  an  effort,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
every  chance  of  its  being  suc(:e8sful,  to  effect  some  improvement.  In  tnis  case  the 
responsibility  lies  npon  catalogers.  The  proper  persons  to  introduco  new  forms  of 
technical  words  arc  those  artisans  who  have  most  to  do  with  them.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, in  the  following  notes  (except  when  quoting)  omit  the  snpcrilous  French  uc. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  unwonted  appearance  of  the  word  will  bo  distasteful  for  a 
time  to  many  readers,  including  myself;  but  the  advantages  of  the  shorter  form  are 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  temporary  annoyance.  To  bibliographers,  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  German  "katalog,"  the  effort  to  got  used  to  "catalog"  should 
hardly  bo  perceptible. 

Since  that  time  ho  lias  uzed  this  spelling  entirely.  Many  other  li- 
brarians hav  adopted  and  uze  it  in  their  articls  and  corresi)ondence. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  finds  that  this  influence,  has  spred  so  fast 
that  he  receivs  more  spellings  *' catalog"  than  with  the-tie.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Association  having  douts  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  change,  inquuies  wer  sent  to  a  number  of  leading  librarians 
asking  their  opinion.  The  answers  wer  so  encuraging  that  Mr.  Cut- 
ter now  proposes  to  adoi)t  the  spelling  '^bibliografi." 

The  great  newspapers,  altho  so  many  of  them  wer  redy  to  write  editori- 
als in  favor  of  reform  and  admit  correspondence  occasionally  in  amended 
spelling,  wer  naturally  slow  to  take  the  plunge.  It  was  on  the  2d  day 
of  September,  1879,  that  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  first  appeard  in 
amended  spelling  thruout.  Hon.  Joseph  Medill,  its  editor,  prepared  a 
list  of  twelv  specifications  according  to  which  it  is  printed. 

Tlie  Home  Journal,  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  September,  began  to 
appear  printed  according  to  the  following  rules: 

(1)  Drop  ne  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  catalogue,  where  the 
preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spel  demagog,  pedagog,  epilog,  syna- 
gog,  etc.  Change  tongue  for  tung.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long, 
as  in  i)rorogue,  vogue,  disembogue,  rogue,  retain  final  letters  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

(2)  Drop  final  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite,  favorite,  where  the 
preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus  spel  opposit,  preterit,  hypocrit,  requi- 
sit,  etc.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  i>olite,  finite,  invite, 
unite,  etc.,  retain  present  form  unchanged. 

(3)  Drop  final  ie  in  words  like  quartette,  coquette,  cigarette.  Thus 
spel  cigaret,  roset,  epaulet,  vedet,  gazet,  etc. 

(4)  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus  spel  program, 
orillam,  gram,  etc. 

(5)  Change  j?/t  for /in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph,  phase.  Thus 
spel  alfabet,  paragraf.  filosofy,  fonetic,  fotograf,  etc. 

r.  S. — Xo  change  in  proper  names. 

JVIr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  the  Utica  Herald,  who  presented  a  paper  on 

the  duties  of  jurnalists  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform 

Association,  1879,  is  said  to  be  at  the  hed  of  a  leag  of  newspapers 

who  ar  jJaiining  joint  adoption  of  titll  more  vigorous   amendments. 

Enthusiastic  reformers  ar  lookiiis  ^^"^  ^  ^<^ovl. 
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The  new  edition  of  Worcester's  dictionary  (1S81),  that  most  conserva- 
tiv  of  authorities,  givs  a  largo  miiuber  of  amended  spellings.  Thus 
Hand  is  givn  in  its  proper  place,  and  described  as  the  erlier  and  cor- 
rect spelling  of  island;  and  under  island  wo  find  the  same  statement 
repeated,  with  the  information  that  the  s  is  ignorantly  inserted  through 
confusing  it  with  isle,  a  French  word  from  Latin  insul<i.  Rime  is  givn 
in  its  proper  place  as  the  correct  spelling  of  rhymej  and  it  is  explaind 
that  rhyme  is  a  modern  blunder  started  by  the  notion  that  it  is  a  Greek 
work  like  rhythm.  Ake  also  is  restored  and  ache  turnd  over  to  the 
Greelvlings.  So  sithcj  which  has  been  disguised  as  scythe,  our  Worces- 
ter thinks^  from  an  impression  that  it  is  from  Latin  scindo.  Milton's 
sovran  is  down  as  the  true  spelling  of  sovereign,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
idle  fancy  that  the  word  was  comi)ounded  with  reign.  We  ar  informd 
that  coud  is  the  older  and  better  form  of  could;  the  I  is  an  "excres- 
cence ^  due  to  the  influence  of  would  and  should.  The  Tatars  also  re- 
cover here  from  the  Frencli  king's  pun  by  which  they  were  made  fiends 
of  Tartariis;  and  so  whole  and  shamefaced  and  other  like  etymologi- 
cal blunders  ar  branded  as  they  deserv. 

Since  the  publishing  of  the  joint  rules  the  New  York  Independent 
lias  opend  its  columns  to  articls  spelt  according  to  them,  and  it  uses 
a  number  of  the  amended  spellings  thruout. 

The  following  is  its  present  list  arranged  alfabetically: 

adz 

altho 

arbor 

archeology 

ax 

ay 

beldam 

by 

catalog 

chlorid 

cigaret 

coquet 

cosy 

curtesy 

A  business  circular  of  the  Christian  Union  Company  has  appeard^ 
signed  by  Lawsoii  Valentine,  the  late  president,  in  which  spellings  like 
ar,  sum,  cuniy  becum,  hav,  devized,  inclozed,  Ml,  sel,  wil,  givn,  /rend, 
abuv,  actiVj  etc.,  are  uzed,  with  a  note  at  the  end  explaining  that  these 
changes  in  spelling  ar  "recommended  for  adoption  by  the  American 
and  English  Philological  Associations." 

The  Century  Dictionary  closed  the  last  of  its  splendid  volumes  in 
1891  with  the  alfabetic  list  of  words  coming  under  the  joint  rules, 
accompanied  by  a  notable  introduction  from  its  editor-in-chief,  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney,  commending  the  rules  and  the  amended  words  to  lexi- 
ex)grafers  of  the  near  future,  as  having  "been  recommended  b^  ^h^s^ 
highest  fllological  authorities  iu  the  'EugU's^v  ^^^i?a[N5xsi^  ^o^^"*  '^^i^  ^»* 


cyclopedia 

debonair 

develoj^ 

domicil 

duet 

envelop 

eon 

epaulet 

esthetic 

etiquet 

facet 

fogy 

gelatin 
good-by 


gram 

pony 

gypsy 

program 

hectogram  (etc.)- 

quartet 

honor  (etc.). 

quintet 

bousbold 

Bcxtet 

mold 

shcatb 

mustache 

story 

myth 

sty 

novelet 

synonym 

omelet 

tbo 

oriflam 

vedot 

ox 

whisky 

parquet 

wo 

phenix 

wreath 
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'^inoro  worthy  of  notice,  if  a  dictionary  could  discriminate  as  to  TForthi- 
nc8s  between  two  sets  of  facts,  tliaii  the  oftentimes  capricious  and 
ignorant  orthografy  of  the  past." 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York,  have  issued  a  prospectus  for  a 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  in  which  the  fonetic 
alfabet  is  to  be  uzed  for  the  pronunciation,  and  the  amended  spellings 
ar  to  be  introduced  into  the  vocabulary.    They  say : 

The  adoption  of  Tlio  Scieutiflo  Alphabet,  Tooommended  by  ihe  American  PhUologi- 
cal  Aesociatioii  (the  highest  iMithority  on  the  science  of  langnsgo  in  this  country ), 
Tvill  bo  a  groat  aid  in  pronunciation  and  a  long  stride  toward  simplicity  oud  common 
sense  in  the  development  of  the  English  language.  Our  dictionary  is  the  first  to 
adopt  this  authorized  aid  in  pronunoiation.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  f  ample  pages 
that  this  scientific  alphabet  is  used  only  in  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Tocabulary  word.  The  vocabulary  word  will  always  be  given  in  the  nsnal  or  com- 
mon manner.  Hence  this  scicntifio  alphabet  will  be  no  drawback  whatever  to 
those  who  prefer  the  old  method.  The  American  Philological  Associationy  as  wcU 
as  the  American  Spelling  Keform  Association,  recommends  the  iuunediato  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  spelling  reform  to  some  3,000  words.  To  each  of  these 
words  we  give,  in  the  dictionary,  a  vocabulary  place.  We  also  give  Toeabnlary 
-places  to  these  words  as  usually  spelt.  The  dictionary  will  be  conservative,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  aim  to  be  aggressively  right  along  the  lines  of  roform  agreed 
upon  almost  unanimously  by  the  leading  philologists  of  America  and  Engli^d. 

SPELLING  REFORM  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  progress  of  the  reform  in  England  has  been  very  much  like  that 
in  Americ^a.  In  187G  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  rep- 
resenting some  10,000  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  passed  almost 
nnaninioiialy  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  English  spelling  with  a  view  to  reforming  and  simplify- 
ing it.  The  scool  board  for  London  took  up  the  matter  and  issued  a 
circular  asking  others  to  unite  in  an  address  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  favor  of  it.  The  Liverpool  and  Bradford  boards  had  acted 
before,  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  boards  returnd  favorabl  re- 
plies.  On  Tuesday,  May  29,  1877,  a  conference  was  held  in  London, 
at  which  Rev.  A.  II.  Sayce,  professor  of  filology,  Oxford,  presided,  and 
in  which  the  president  of  the  Philological  Society,  H.  Sweet,  esq.,  and 
Vice-President  J.  H.  Murray,  ll.  i>.,  and  ex-presidents  took  part,  as 
wel  as  numerous  dignitaries  of  church  and  stiite,  leading  schoolmas- 
ters, and  eminent  reformers,  including  Mr.  I.  Pitman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 
They  spent  a  day  and  evening  in  harmonious  discussion  and  in  listen- 
ing to  short  addresses,  and  adopted  vigorous  resolutions,  wliich  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  convention  was  a  great  success  and  calld  forth  serious  articls  in 
The  London  Times,  followd,  of  course,  when  not  preceded,  by  articls 
in  the  hole  periodical  press  of  Great  Britain.  The  deputations  waited 
on  tlie  lord  president  of  the  council,  January  18, 1878.  Addresses  wer 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Dr.  R.  Morris,  Dr.  Angus,  Mr.  Kathbone, 
M.  P.,  Mr.  Richards,  M.  p.,  aud^It .  A^  3  .^W\^,\^  .^,^.  "^V^Vsttlx^reaident, 
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the  Duke  of  Eiclunoiid  and  Gordon,  in  his  reply,  spoke  very  emphati- 
cally of  the  importance  of  the  subject.    He  said : 

It  is  of  such  vast  importaDce  and  so  large  extent  that  it  would  not  bo  dealt  with 
in  any  satisfactoiy  way  other  than  by  the  Crown's  being  advised  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

The  main  jwint  urged  is  the  relief  of  the  peple  and  the  removal  of 
illiteracy.  The  bulk  of  the  children  in  the  government  scools  pass 
thru  without  leming  to  read  and  spel  tolerably.  It  is  ftilly  recognized 
that  the  trubl  lies  in  the  irregular  and  unreasonabl  spelling  of  the 
language. 

The  Philological  Society  of  England  has  taken  up  the  reform  in  em- 
est.  In  May,  1880,  it  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  list  of  words 
in  which  etymology  or  history  is  falsified  or  injured  by  the  present 
spelling.  Their  report  was  discust  at  several  meetings,  amended,  and 
adopted.  After  correspondence  with  the  American  Philological  Asso* 
ciation  a  body  of  joint  rules  for  amended  spelling  was  adopted.  (See 
pages  26-28.) 

A  British  Spelling  Eeform  Association  was  organized  in  1879,  with 
a  formidabl  array  of  university  professors,  members  of  Parliament, 
chairmen  of  scool  boards,  and  eminent  authors,  like  Tennyson  and 
Darwin,  among  its  officers.  They  began  with  a  salaried  secretary  and 
a  monthly  paper 

In  1885  the  secretary  reported  that  they  had  made  three  alfabets, 
and  wer  then  devoting  themselves  to  obtaining  facts  about  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Our  Seool  Fonetic  Alfabet,  with  rery  few  new  letters,  has  lapst  without  exciting 
interest  in  any  quarter.  Without  even  securmg  onuf  munoy  to  cast  the  types.  Few 
of  ns,  I  may  say  none  of  ns,  regret  it. 

We  hav  adopted  an  Old-Letter  Scool  Alfabet  which  does  not  conflict  either  with 
English  or  Boman  values.  Wo  hope  before  long  to  bring  out  scool  books  in  it,  for 
use  in  such  private  scools  as  may  giv  us  an  entrance. 

We  hav  also  adopted  an  Old-Letter  Filological  Alfabet.  It  is  a  reduction  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  Palseotypo  and  Mr.  Sweet's  Romic,  combined  with  Dr.  Hunter's  Indian  Guv- 
emment  Spelling.  Wo  hav  since  revizcd  this  Filological  Alfabet,  and  nr  now  going 
to  reprint  it  with  specimens.  You  shal  hav  ampl  information  as  soon  as  possibl 
respecting  thezo  schemes. 

But  I  think  reformers  in  this  cuntry  would  coincide  with  your  opinion  that  schemes 
ar  of  comparativly  minor  importance.  We  ar  trying  at  present  to  obtain  informa- 
tion respecting  the  facts  of  English  pronunciation,  and  our  futuro  action  must  be 
shaped  by  the  answers  we  may  recoiv  to  a  form  of  queries  now  in  the  press,  and 
shortly  to  bo  issued.  I  send  you  by  this  post  a  ruf  proof  of  the  queries.  [''Queries 
in  Orthoepy,  intended  to  elicit  data  for  a  fonetic  orthografy  Ailfilling  the  general 
principls  of  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Association.''  Tho  queries  cuver  all  the 
classes  of  words  in  which  tho  pronunciation  is  variabl  or  obscure.] 

Cooperation  with  American  reformers  is  much  desired  in  this  cuntry,  altho  our 
members  hav  not  drawn  up  any  resolutions  which  coud  bo  submitted  as  a  basis  for 
union.  But  owing  to  the  numerous  scools  and  sections  within  our  association,  and 
owing  also  to  tho  numerous  defections  of  malcontents  in  crlier  times,  the  Council  has 
always  been  unwilling  to  take  anyaction  not  very  generally  snported  or  denxasaAsA.. 
Wo  feel  that  our  action  is,  and  wil  long  bo,  oxtcc^mcA.^  XjeaXaXv? ,   '^^  ^KiTiRX%R».>ass^ 
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to  make  any  fonetio  spelling  with  Roman  letters  a  commercial  sncoess.  Sum  of  as  ar 
theroforo  turning;  to  tho  question  of  a  totally  now  alfabet,  capabl  of  supplanting  the 
Roman.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Sweet  has  redy  proposals  of  this  nature,  to  be 
made  public  in  the  autumn. 

In  1835  Mr.  Sweet  publisht  in  German  the  work  referd  to,  a  Primer 
of  Spoken  English,  in  which  all  the  English  is  givn  in  fouetic  writing 
representing  the  colloquial  dialect  of  London.  This  work  excited  great 
interest  among  filologists  and  teachers  of  modern  languages.  It  is 
intended  as  an  instruction  book,  to  enable  foreners  to  spciik  Enghsh 
exactly  like  a  Londoner,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  new  fonetists  that 
London  colloquial  is  the  best  of  English,  and  is  the  standard  sx>eech  to 
be  represented  by  spelling  reformers.  Mr.  Sweet's  book  has  been  thru 
several  editions,  has  appeard  in  English  thruout,  and  many  other 
similar  books  hav  been  made  for  other  languages.  An  Association 
Phonetiquo  des  Professeurs  de  Langues  Vivantes  has  been  formd,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris,  and  publishes  monthly  Le  Maitre  Phonetique, 

The  National  Association  of  Great  Britain  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  had  this  matter  before  them  in  a  paper  by  Profl  New- 
man, red  to  the  Congress  at  Cheltenham,  in  October,  1878.  It  was 
referd  to  the  Education  Department,  which  raizd  a  special  committee 
upon  it,  who  hav  givn  it  much  attention,  and  finally  past  unanimously 
a  resolution  in  favor  of  an  alternativ  method 'of  spelling.    They  say: 

Such  an  alternativ  method  would  be  at  ouse  useful:  Ist.  For  iudicating  the  pro- 
nunciation of  any  word  or  name  that  may  not  bo  familiar  to  ordinary  readers.  2d. 
For  teaching  tho  proper  pronunciation  of  words  in  scools,  and  thus  curing  vulgar- 
ism. 3d.  For  representing  different  dialects  or  individual  peculiarities.  4th.  For 
showing  the  pronunciation  of  foren  languages.  This  alternativ  method,  if  generally 
approved,  would  gradually  becum  a  concurrent  method,  and  perhaps  eventually 
would  displace  tho  present  irregular  spelling  (just  as  the  Arable  numerals  hav  gen- 
erally displaced  tho  Koman  numerals.)  In  the  mean  time  it  would  serv  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  any  partial  reforms  of  the  current  spoiling  should  be  made. 

They  ar  in  dout  about  a  suitabl  authority  to  initiate  action.  It  wil 
be  rememberd  that  our  memorials  to  Congress  contemplate  a  joint  com- 
mission from  the  gu\ernments  of  the  English-speaking  nations  to 
decide  this  matter. 

Action  of  international  importance  took  place  in  1885.     (Academy.) 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England  hav  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  such  geografical  names  as  ar  not,  in  tho  cuntries  to  which  they 
belong,  writn  in  the  Roman  character.     Thezo  rules  ar  identical  with  tlioze  adopted 
for  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  wil  henseforth  be  uzed  in  publications  of  the  Society: 

(1)  No  change  wil  be  made  in  the  orthografy  of  foren  names  in  cuntries  which  uze 
Roman  letters:  thus,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  etc.,  names  wil  be  speld  as  by  the 
respectiv  nations. 

(2)  Neither  wU  any  change  be  made  in  the  spelling  of  such  names  in  languages 
which  ar  not  writn  in  Roman  characters  as  hav  becum  by  long  usage  familiar  to 
English  readers:  thus,  Calcutta,  Cutch,  Celebes,  Mcccay  etc.,  wil  be  retaind  in  their 
present  form. 

(3)  Tho  tru  sound  of  the  word  as  localy  pronounced  wil  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
tho  spelliug. 

(4)  An  approximation,  however,  to  tho  bowh^VV^  ^Oiow^  \\\x\i^  ^\.    K  ^l^\j^\SL^bich 
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would  attempt  to  ropreEcnt  tho  more  delicate  inflections  of  sound  and  accent  would 
be  so  complicated  as  only  to  defeat  itself. 

(5)  The  broad  features  of  the  system  nr  that  vowels  ar  pronounced  as  in  Italian 
and  consonants  as  in  English. 

(6)  One  accent  only  is  uzed — the  acut-e — to  denote  tho  syllabi  on  which  stress  is 
hiid. 

(7)  Every  letter  is  pronounced.  When  two  vowels  cum  together,  each  one  is 
sounded,  tho  the  result^  when  spoken  quickly,  is  sumtimes  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guisht  Arom  a  single  sound,  as  in  at,  au,  ie, 

(8)  Indian  names  ar  accepted  as  speld  in  Hunter's  Gazetteer. 

[The  alfabet  is  then  givn,  with  illustrations.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  tho  standard 
alfabct  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  except  in  having  no  separate  provision 
for  the  vowels  in  aty  not,  hut.  Signs  ahj  zh,  th,  and  dh  are  not  mentiond,  but  those 
symbols  would  no  dout  be  uzed  when  needed.] 

FRANCE. 

Ill  many  other  cuntries  spelling  reform  is  a  matter  of  constant  in- 
terest. In  France  the  French  Academy  has  taken  charge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  reformd  the  spelling  in  successiv  editions  of  its  dictionary. 
It  has  peculiarities,  however,  which  make  it  almost  as  diflBcult  to  lem 
as  English.  Consequently  a  very  large  amount  of  time  has  to  be  ex- 
pended, as  with  us,  in  dictation  and  transcription.  Indeed,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  "  I  was  informd  by  one  of  the  best  official  authorities  that 
in  the  primary  scools  of  Paris  it  is  no  unuzual  ihing  to  devote  six  to 
seven  hours  per  week  to  this  work,  and  that  in  every  class  in  the  scool. 
Yet  my  own  inspection  has  convinced  me  that  perfect  orthografy  is  far 
from  being  attaind.  The  home  lesson  books  of  children  of  13  or  14 
years  of  age  exhibited  in  the  present  Paris  exhibition  contain  frequent 
orthografical  errqrs,  and  these  ar  doutless  favorabl  specimens.  In 
the  elementary  scools  of  Geneva  lessons  in  spelling  hav  to  be  givn  in 
the  sixth  grade,  which  corresponds  to  our  highest  standard." 

Many  attempts  at  a  radical  reform  hav  been  made,  but  the  Academy 
has  opposed  them.  There  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  society  in 
Switzerland  for  the  reform  of  French  spelling,  but  it  is  only  since  1886 
that  a  society  has  existed  in  France.  Under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
system,  mentioned  on  page  56,  with  its  Association  Phonetiqiie  des 
Professcors  de  Langues  Vivantes,  and  of  Volapiik,  the  hed-quarlers 
of  both  of  which  ar  at  Paris,  there  is  now  much  discussion  of  French 
reform.  M.  Paul  Passy,  Prof.  G.  Paris,  Prof.  A.  Darmesteter,  M.  Br^al, 
and  many  other  prominent  teachers  and  linguists  ar  taking  part. 
Permission  has  been  obtaind  to  try  fonetic  teaching  in  certain  scools, 
and  the  reformers  ar  very  hopeful  and  activ. 

GERMANY. 

^^Altho  litl  fault  can  be  found  with  the  German  spelling  as  compai^ed 
with  the  English  and  French,  the  educationists  of  that  cuntry  and  the 
guvernments  of  the  different  states  hav  long  >a^«G.  ^^^\:tw\s»  ^\'^s5ss:sJ^3&^- 
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ing  it.    In  1854  meetiugs   wer  held  both  at  Hanover  and  Leipzig, 
which  resolted  iu  certain  modifications  of  the  spelling  being  renderd 
obligatory  in  the  Hanoverian  higher  scools.    This  was  folio wd  in  1860 
by  Wirtemberg,  which  adopted  a  reformd  orthografy  for  its  elementary 
as  wel  aH  its  npper  scools;  and  by  Austria  in  1861,  and  by  Bavaria  in 
1880.    But  the  changes  iidopted  by  these  several  state^  ar  not  the  same; 
and  so  imininent  did  the  danger  appear  of  having  a  different  mode  of 
writing  and  printing  in  different  parts  of  Gtermany,  that  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  several  guvemments  was  held  at  Dresden  in 
October,  1872.     This  led  to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Dr. 
Falk,  proposing  that  a  competent  scholar,  Prof,  von  Ranmer,  should 
draw  up  a  scheme;  and  this  met  with  the  approval  of  all  tlie  guvem- 
ments.   The  scheme  thus  prepared  was  privately  printed  and  sent  to  the 
respectiv  guvemments,  and  then  submitted  to  a  ministerial  commissioD, 
consisting  of  Von  Raumer  and  eleven  other  educationists,  together  Tritli 
a  printer  and  a  publisher.    The  commission  met  in  January-,  1876,  and 
approved  of  the  scheme  with  certain  modifications;  and  a  report  of  the 
hole  proceedings  has  been  drawn  up  and  printed.    The  proposals  of 
the  commissioners  ar  now  before  the  German  nation  for  criticism,  but 
at  present  there  seems  litl  hope  for  unanimity  except  as  regards  the 
limitation  of  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  banishment 
of  many  of  the  superfluous  letters,  and  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Boman  character.    In  the  mean  time  there  has  arizn  a  movement  in 
favor  of  a  purely  fonetic  reform,  the  advocates  of  which  ar  dissatisfied 
with  the  half  mczures  of  the  guvemment,  and  ar  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  the  public  approval  of  their  more  advanced  scheme. 
For  this  purpose  they  fornid  an  association  on  the  1st  December,  1876, 
which  in  the  course  of  fourteen  months  establisht  more  than  seventy 
branches,  extending  from  Moscow  to  Pennsylvania. 

That  the  German  guvernment  is  in  ernest  is  shown  by  their  now  re- 
quiring the  military  (jadets  to  employ  a  revized  spelling  in  their  official 
letters." — J.H.  Gladstone,  Spelling  Reform  from  an  educational  point  of 
view. 

There  ar  two  principal  societies.  The  German  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation (DeutscherOrthographio-Keform-Verein),  of  which  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Victor,  professor  of  English  filology  in  the  University  of  Marburg,  is 
the  hed,  supi)orted  a  jurnal  of  high  rank  (Zeitschritt  fiir  Orthographie, 
Orthoepie,  und  Sprachphysiologie),  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Victor, 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  eminent  scolars.  It  devoted  itself  rather 
to  the  scientific  side  of  the  i)roblems  within  its  scope.  It  is  no  longer 
publisht.  The  General  Association  for  Simplified  German  Spelling 
(AU^i^emeiner  Verein  fur  vereinfacbte  deutsche  Rechtschreibung)  was 
founded  in  187G.  Its  orj^an,  Reform,  which  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
practical  side  of  the  movement,  was  edited  by  the  President,  Dr.  P.  W. 
Fricke,  of  Viesbaden.    He  died  in  April,  1891.    "  Reform  ^  is  continued. 

These  societies  and  .iutwaVs  \iav  m^vi^  \Xi^  VvSL^^'a.  c^i  reform  familiar 
tbruont  the  empire.    The  xeioxm  \^  ^tevXXV^  ^^v^mij,  ^w\x^\V, 
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The  reform  in  the  Prussian  scools  in  1858  is  now  causing  difficulty. 
A  generation  of  pupils  hav  been  taught  the  reformd  spelling,  but  as 
it  has  not  come  into  general  nse  the  graduates  hav  to  get  rid  of  their 
scool  spelling  when  they  go  into  business.  In  May,  1891,  this  matter 
was  brought  before  the  Prussian  diet,  sum  delegates  wishing  to  do 
away  with  the  scool  spelling,  others  to  introduce  a  complete  reform. 
The  Kultus  minister  said  that  the  Government  was  about  to  discuss 
the  matter  and  end  the  present  situation.  The  reformers  ar  much  occu- 
pied with  the  introduction  of  Latin  script.  A  society  for  that  purpose 
establisht  in  1885  numbers  more  than  11,000  members.  A  society  for 
preserving  the  German  script  was  founded  this  year,  1892. 

DUTCH. 

J.  H.  GlodBtmie,  in  Spelling  Reform  from  an  educational  point  of  vieto:  "Up  to  the 
bogiuning  of  tlio  present  century  the  speUing  of  the  Dutch  language  wae  very  un- 
BetUl.  In  1804  the  movement  for  reform  assumed  a  dofniit  shape  thru  the  essay 
of  Prof,  von  Siegenbeek;  and  the  greatly  improved  spelling  that  l>ear8  his  name 
"was  the  only  official  and  authorized  one  til  1873.  Then  sum  important  changes  wer 
propozed  by  De  Vries  and  Te  Winkel,  and  these  ar  now  adopted  by  the  difierent  de- 
partments of  guvcrument.  1  believ,  however,  that  there  ar  other  systems  which  re* 
ceiv  official  sanction,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  result  wil  be  '  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.' 

''  Similar  movements  for  reform  ar  taking  place  in  the  Scandinayian  kingdoms." 

SWEDISH. 

"  The  Swedish  spelling  appears  to  be  about  equal  in  quality  to  the  German,  but  for 
the  last  100  years  or  thereabouts  attempts  hav  been  made  by  competent  persons  to 
establish  a  purely  fonetic  S3'8tem,  and  the  Swedish  Academy  has  adox^ted  sum  of 
their  proposals  and  embodied  them  in  a  model  speUing  book;  but  the  guvemment 
has  taken  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  there  is  consequently  much  diversity  in  prae- 
tice." 

DANISH. 

"In  Denmark  the  movement  originated  with  Prof.  Bask  and  sum  other  lemed 
men  and  scoolmasters,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  guvemment  decree,  confirming  cer- 
tain regulations  with  respect  to  dubl  consonants,  the  silent  e  and  d,  the  abolition  of 
q,  and  sum  other  poiuts.  These  '*  official  "  changes  ar  not  obligatory;  but  they  ar 
winning  their  way  both  in  public  and  private  scools,  and  the  use  of  the  Gothic  char- 
acter has  almost  ceast.  In  July,  1869,  a  meeting  of  scolars  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  took  place  in  Stockholm,  with  the  object  of  establishiug  a  fonetio 
mode  of  spelling  which  should  bo  common  to  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Certain 
resolutions  wcr  then  cum  to,  and  spelling  dictionaries  hav  since  been  publisht  in 
accordance  with  them.'' 

PORTUGAL. 

"  In  Portugal  a  movement  has  arizn  amongst  those  interested  in  public  instruction, 
and  a  committee  which  had  been  constituted  to  consider  the  matter  reported  in 
favor  of  considerabl  changes,  and  laid  down  a  scheme  of  fonetic  reform.  Recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  its  being  supported  by  an  authority  possest  of  sufficient 
moral  weight,  it  recommends  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  should  bo  askt  to 
adopt  that  or  sum  other  normal  system  of  orthografy,  and  to  publish  a  grammsx^sA. 
vocabulary.'' 
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JAPANB8B. 

^  ''Academy  of  Jnno  6,  1885:  The  latest  news  that  reaohes  ns  from  the  Japanese 
capital  is  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  Romanization  of  the  language.  The 
professors  of  the  University  of  Tohio  started  the  idea,  or  rather  revived  it,  for  it 
had  been  mooted  as  long  ago  as  1873  at  an  Oriental  Congress  held  in  Paris.  But  at 
that  time  it  was  litl  more  than  the  bold  hope  of  a  few  far-seeiug  minds.  It  has 
now  becum  a  practical  necessity  for  the  nation  at  large.     .     .     . 

"Japan  has  assimilated  every  branch  of  European  mental  culture.  .  •  .  Bat 
there  is  one  great  exception  to  the  universal  adoption  of  European  ways.  That  ex- 
ccjition  is  the  writn  system.  The  Chinese  ideografs  stil  reign  supreme.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  thom  with  which  it  is  necessary  for  an  educated  man  to  be  acquainted 
has  greatly  incrcast  within  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  reason  that  recourse  has 
been  had  to  tlicm  to  invent  equivalents  for  scientific  and  other  novel  terms,  for 
which  the  nativ  language  had  no  words  forthcumlng.  It  is  calculated  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  4,000  ideografs  as  a  minimum  is  the  indispensabl  preliminary  to  a  liberal 
education.  One  aspiring  to  wide  scientific  or  literary  attainments  must  bo  familiar 
with  dubl  that  number,  and  six  or  seven  years — six  or  seven  of  the  best  years  of  life— 
ar  spent  in  comitting  them  to  memory.  To  state  such  a*  fact  is  to  condemn  the  cir- 
cumstances that  cause  it.    Tliis  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  Japanese. 

*'As  alrcdy  mentioned,  a  movement  has  begun  in  favor  of  tho  simpl  Roman  alfabet. 
The  Komanization  Society,  founded  in  December  last,  now  numbers  over  a  thousand 
members,  including  many  of  the  names  most  noted  in  science  and  in  politics.  The 
first  stop  taken  was  the  apointment  of  a  Transliteration  Comittce,  consisting  of  four 
Japanese  and  two  Europeans.  Their  work  is  now  done.  Indeed,  there  was  litl  to 
do ;  for  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hepburn,  the  veteran  pioneer  of  Japanese  studies,  and  of 
such  authorities  as  Messrs.  Satow  and  Aston,  had  prepared  tho  way.  Moreover,  the 
fonetic  construction  of  Japanese  is  very  simpl,  and  allows  of  tho  language  being 
writn  with  twenty-two  of  the  Roman  letters,  without  recourse  being  had  to  any 
diacritical  marks  except  tho  sign  of  long  quantity  over  sum  of  the  vowels.  The 
next  object  of  tho  society  is  the  compilation  of  a  vocabulary  giving  the  new  Ro- 
manized spelling  of  every  word  in  common  use,  and  of  scool  books.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  publish  a  periodical,  and  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  ordinary  nativ  press 
to  open  its  columns  to  communications  writn  in  Roman  letters.  It  is  said  that  the 
Guvernmont  wil  giv  the  movement  its  support.  If  it  does  so,  it  wil  win  for  itself  a 
more  lasting  fame  than  can  crown  any  political  reforms." 

Ill  connection  with  this  movement,  it  may  be  remarkt  that  a  Jap- 
anese gentlman,  Mr.  R.  Masujima,  of  the  University  of  Tokio,  calld 
on  the  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Spell- 
in<:c  Reform  Association,  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  its  fonetic 
scheme  for  English,  with  a  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  Romanization  of 
Japanese,  lie  was  of  conrse  provided  with  the  fullest  information, 
which  he  has  doubtless  uzed  on  his  return  to  Japan. 

FORERUNNERS. 

Ill  the  preceding  sketch  the  present  movement  has  been  spoken  of 
as  a  birth  of  time,  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  seeking  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  and  to  improve  everything  improvabl; 
but  tbeie  ar  a  few  men  whose  influence  has  been  imj^ortant  enuf  to 
deserv  especial  mention  as  forerunners. 

Dr.  Franklin  and  Noah  Webster  wer  ernest  reformers.  Webster's 
dictionary  and  the  controversies  about  its  amended  spelling  produced 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peple.  Those  who 
Siiw  the  endings  ick  and  oitr,  ^n^  \\\  m\mck  ^\i(\.  \\ouout.,  ^Scq^'^^Y  to  ie 
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and  or,  know  that  more  improvements  can  be  made.  Spelling  reiorm 
Las  a  natural  alliance  with  fonetic  stonografy.  The  famous  inventor 
of  this  system,  Isaac  Pitman,  has  also  a  system  of  fonetic  printing. 
It  was  devized  in  connection  with  A.  J.  Ellis,  esq.,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  scolars  of  England  for  his  reserches  in  Erly  English  pronuncia- 
tion. They  brought  it  to  good  working  condition  in  1845.  It  was 
speedily  introduced  into  this  cuntry  by  S.  P.  Andrews,  and  widely 
promulgated,  thru  the  press  and  lectures,  by  Andrews,  Longley, 
Parkhurst,  Ben.  Pitman,  and  others.  They  did  not  succeed  in  com- 
mending their  schemes  to  the  favor  of  the  literary  i)ublic,  and  finally  in 
the  war  times  all  vestige  of  their  labor  seemd  to  be  swallowd  up  and 
lost.  Meantime,  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh  invented  a  scries  of  modified  types 
by  which  words  can  be  presented  fonetically  without  destroying  their 
resemblance  to  their  forms  in  the  old  spelling.  He  has  printed  many 
of  the  common  primers  and  readers  with  these  types  and  his  books 
hav  been  widely  used  in  our  best  scools.  They  save  a  year  or  more  in 
lerning  to  read  and  ar  natural  forerunners  of  amended  spelling.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  redy  response  to  the  deliverances  of  the  filolo- 
gists  in  1874  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  reform  ever  sinse  ar  in 
great  part  due  to  the  labors  of  these  erlier  reformers. 


APPENDIX. 

[Fitmi  tho  TraaaactloDii  of  the  Viaerican  PliUoIo^iral  AsMoiatkMi,  VoL  AVii.] 


The  Pbilolo^cal  Society  of  England  and  the  Amerioon  Philological  Association  took 
Joint  action  on  the  amendment  of  English  spelling  in  1883,  and  on  tho  iMkaisof  it  twenty- 
foar  joint  rales  xrer  printed  in  tho  proceedings  of  tho  American  association  for  that 
jear.  It  was  known  that  tho  application  of  theso  mles  was  difficulty  and  that  an 
alfahotic  list  of  amende<l  words  must  be  made.  A  pamflot  of  the  English  Rociety 
and  a  paper  in  tho  Transactions  of  tho  Americ4in  association  for  1881  ar  official  con- 
text for  interpretation.  The  purpose  of  the  associations  is  practical.  Tho  correc- 
tions ar  In  the  interest  of  etymological  and  historical  tmth,  and  ar  to  be  confined  to 
words  which  tho  changes  do  not  much  disgnize  fh>m  general  readers. 

In  tho  following  list,  as  in  the  twenty- four  rules,  many  ameudabl  words  hay  been 
omitte4l  for  reasons  snch  as  those : — (1)<  Tho  changed  word  would  not  bo  easily  recog* 
nized,  as  nee  for  knee;  or,  (2),  letters  ar  left  in  strange  posit  ions,  as  in  edg  for  fdffCf  ca^q 
fqr  ca9que,  (3)  Tho  word  is  of  frequent  nsc.  Final  47=;',  r,  </,  z,  and  syllabic  /  and  11, 
ar  strange  to  our  print  bat  abundant  in  our  speech.  Many  of  them  ar  in  the  list: 
hav,  freez,  aingl,  eatn,  etc. ;  but  iz  fort*,  or  for  0/,  and  many  other  words,  as  wel  as  tho 
final  z=s  of  inflections,  ar  omitted.  (4)  Tho  wrong  sound  is  snggostml,  as  in  vatf  ibr 
vague,  acer  for  aerc.  (5)  A  valnabl  distinction  is  lost :  casque  to  cmI:,  do$i  to  duBt  (6) 
Tho  dorivation  is  obscured:  nun  for  none,  dun  for  done,  munth  for  month,  (7)  Tho 
change  leads  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Webster's  Acndoraio  Dictionary  is  tho  basis  of  tho  list,  but  unnzual  words  having 
a  familiar  chango  of  ouding,  as  -Ic  to  -l,  and  simpl  derivativ'S  and  inflections,  ar  often 
omitted.  Words  doutful  in  pronunciation  or  etymology,  and  words  nndecidml  by 
tlie  associations,  however  amondabl,  ar  omitted.    Inflections  ar  printed  in  italics. 

The  so-called  Twenty-four  Joint  Rules  ar  many  of  thorn  lists  of  words.  The  nilM 
proper  ar  as  follows: 

TEN   RULKS. 

1.  0. — Drop  silent  e  when  fonctically  useless,  writing  -«t*  for  -rr,  as  iu  Hvtt  tln- 

gle,  eaten,  rained,  theatre,  etc. 

2.  OS. — Drop  a  from  ea  haWug  tho  sound  of  short  e,  as  in  feather,  leather,  etc. 

3.  o. — For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  iu  hut  write  u  in  above  (abuv),  (on^tif  (tung), 

and  the  like. 

4.  on. — Drop  0  from  on  having  the  sound  of  uin  hut,  in  trouhle,  rough  (ruf),  and 

the  like;  for  -our  unaccented  write  -or,  as  in  honour, 

5.  a,  ue. — Drop  silont  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English  words,  and  drop  final 

uc:  guard,  guess,  catalogue,  league,  etc. 

6.  Dubl  consonants  may  bo  simplified  when  fonctically  useless :  bailiff,  (not 

hall,  etc.),  battle  (batl),  icritten  (writn),  traveller,  etc. 

7.  d. — Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  bo  pronounced,  as  in  looked  (lookt),  oto., 

unless  the  e  aficcts  tho  preceding  sound,  as  in  chafed,  etc. 
S«  g^>Ph. — Chango  gh  andph  to /when  so  sounded:  enough  (enaf)f  laughter  (\atter)f 
etc. ;  plnmetio  (fonetio),  etc. 
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9.  8.-*Cbaii(^  $  to  s  Tvhon  so  sounded,  especially  ia  distinctiv  words  andi 

'iac:  abuse,  verb  (abuze),  advertise  (advertize),  etc. 
10.  t. — Drop  tinich:  catch,  pitch,  etc. 

UST  OF    AMENDED    SPELLINGS    RECOMMENDED    BY    THE    PHILOLOGICAL  SOCISTT  Of 
LONDON  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  list  was  presented  to  the  American  Philological  Association  in  tli 
report  of  its  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English.  Spelling,  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  chiir* 
man,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  188S,  and  is  printed  in  the  Transactions  for  that  jm. 
It  is  hero  reprinted  by  permission.    A  few  oversights  hav  been  corrected. 
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abandoned:  abandond. 
abashed:  abash  t. 
abhorred:  abhord, 
ablative:  ablativ. 
-able,  unaccented:  -abl. 
abolishablc :  abolishabl. 
abolished:  aboUsht, 
abominable:  abominabl. 
abortive:  abortiv. 
above:  abuv. 
abreast:  abrast. 
absolve:  absolv. 
absolved:  absolvd. 
absorbed:  absorbd. 
absorbable :  absorbabl. 
absorptive :  absorptiv. 
abstained:  abstaind, 
abstractive:  abstractiv. 
abuse,  r. :  abuze. 
abusive:  abusiv. 
accelorative :  accelerativ. 
acceptable :  acceptabl. 
accessible:  accessibl. 
accommodative :      accomo- 

diiliv. 
accomi^auimcnt:  accnmpa- 

nimout. 
accompany:  accumpany. 
accomplished :  accomplisht. 
accountable:  accouutubl. 
accumulative :      accnmula- 

tiv. 
accursed:  accur s-ed, a c- 

cursf. 
accusative:  nccusativ 
accustomed:  accustomd. 
acephalous:  acefalous. 
ache,  ako:  alvc. 
achievable:  achiovabl. 
achieve:  acliiov. 
achieved:  achicvd. 
acquirable:  acquirabl. 
acquisitive;  acquisitiv. 
actionable :  actionahl. 


active:  activ. 
adaptable:  adaptabl. 
adaptive:  ailaptiv. 
add:  ad. 
addle:  adl. 
addled:  adld, 
addressed;  addrest, 
adhesive:  adhesiv. 
adjective:  adjectiv. 
adjoined:  adjoind. 
adjourn:  adjurn. 
a^ourned:  adjumd, 
a^unctive:  adjunotiv. 
adjustable:  adjustabl. 
admeasure:  admezuro. 
administered :  administerd, 
administrative :      adminis- 

trativ. 
admirable:  admirabl. 
admissible:  admissibl. 
admixed:  admixt, 
admonished:  admonisht, 
admonitive:  admonitiv. 
adoptive:  adoptiv. 
adorable:  adorabl. 
adorned:  adornd. 
adulterine:  adulterin. 
adventuresome :       advent- 

urosum. 
adversative :  adversativ. 
advertise,  -ize :  advertize, 
advertisement :    advertize- 

mout,  advertizment. 
advisable :  advizabl. 
advise:  advize, 
advisement :  advizement. 
advisory:  advizory. 
adze,  adz:  adz. 
affable:  aflabl. 
affective:  affectiv. 
affii^icd:  affirmd. 
affirmable:  aftirmabl. 
affirmative:  affirmativ. 
\  aj^lxcd:  ajgVxt. 


afflictive:  afflictiv. 
affront:  aflCrint. 
afront:  adv.:  afrunt 
aggl  u  tinati  ve :     agglati]» 

tiv. 
aggressive:  aggressir. 
aggrieve:  aggriev. 
aggrieved:  aggrievd, 
aghast;  agast. 
agile:  agil. 
agreeable:  agreeabL 
ahead:  ahod. 
ailed:  aild. 
aimed:  aimd, 
aired:  aird, 
aisle:  ailo. 
alarmed:  alarmd. 
alienable:  alienabl. 
alimentiveness :  alimentif* 

ness. 
allayed:  allayd, 

alliterative:  alliterativ. 

allowed:  alloicd.      * 

allowable:  allowabl. 

alloyed:  dlloyd, 

allusive:  allusiv. 

alpha:  alfa. 

alphabet:  ulfabet. 

already:   alredy. 

alterable:  alterabl. 

altered:  altcrd. 

alterative:  altorativ. 

alternative:  alternativ. 

although:  altho. 

alumine,  aliimin:  alumin. 

amaranthine:  amaranthia 

amassed:  am^st. 

amative:  amativ. 

aniblo:  ambl. 

ambled:  ambld, 

ambushed:  ambusht, 

ameuablo:  amenabl. 

amethystine :  amethystin 
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1.  amicabl. 

apportioned:  apporiiond. 

us:  amorfous. 

appreciable :  appreciabl. 

%:  amfibia. 

appreciative :  appreciativ. 

m:  amfibian. 

apprehensible :     approlien- 

jxkBi  amfibiouB. 

sibl. 

ach:  amfibracli. 

apprehensive:  apprehensiv. 

eater,  -tre:    amfi- 

approachable :      approach- 

r. 

abl. 

kmpl. 

approached:  approacht. 

ktive :  amplificatiy. 

approvable:  approvabl. 

:  amusiv. 

approximative :       approxi- 

i:  anaglyf. 

mativ. 

>:  analog. 

aquiline:  aquilin,  -ine. 

analyse :  analyze. 

arable:  arabl. 

:e,-i8e:  anatomize. 

arbitrable:  arbitrabl. 

anker. 

arbor,  arbour :  arbor. 

;e:  ankerage. 

arched:  archt. 

r  anker d 

ardor,  ardour:  ardor. 

angerd. 

are:  ar. 

ngl. 

argumentative:  argument- 

mgld. 

ativ. 

d:  angniRht. 

arise:  arize. 

lis. 

arisen:  arizu. 

nkl. 

armor,  armour :  armor. 

'  anneald. 

armored,  armoured:  ar» 

annexU 

mord. 

annoyd. 

arose:  aroze. 

annuld. 

an*aigncd:  arraignd 

:  anawerd. 

arrayed:  arrayd. 

»phagy :       anthro- 

article:  articl. 

• 

artisan,  artizan:  artizan. 

iive:  anticipativ. 

asbestine:  asbestin. 

y:  antifony. 

asccndable:  ascendabl. 

sis:  antifrasis. 

ascertained:  aaoeriaind. 

ibe:  antistrofe. 

ascertainable :  ascertainabl. 

s:  afyllous. 

ascribable:  ascribabl. 

se:  apocalyps. 

asphalt:  asfalt. 

la:  apocryfa. 

asphyxia:  asfyxia. 

lal:  apocryfal. 

assailable:  assailabl. 

:  apolog. 

assailed:  assaild^ 

apostl. 

assayed:  assayd. 

lie:  apostrofo. 

assemble:  assombl. 

dize:  apostroiize. 

assembled:  assemhid. 

appalJd, 

assertive:  assertiv. 

',  -elled:  appareld. 

assessed:  assest. 

le:  appealabl. 

a^&igned:  assignd. 

appeald. 

assignable:  assiguabl. 

r  appeard. 

assimilative :  assimilativ. 

le:  appeasabl. 

associable:  associabl. 

re:  appellativ. 

associative :  associativ. 

ed:  appertaind. 

assumptive:  assumptiv. 

pl. 

astonished:  astonisht. 

le;  applieabl. 

atmosphere:  atmosfere. 

ve:  applicatiy. 

atmospheric :  atmosferic. 

re:  appointiy. 

atrophy:  atrofy. 

m — 5 

\ati<iched:  atiacht, 
attacJced:  attackt. 
attainable :  attainabl. 
attained:  attaind. 
attempered:  attemperd. 
attentive:  attentiv. 
attractive:  attraetiv. 
attributable:  attributabL 
attributive :  attributiv. 
audible:  audibl. 
augmentative:    augmenta- 

tiv. 
auricle:  auricl. 
authoritative :      anthorita- 

tiv. 
autobiographer:   autobiog- 

rafer. 
autobiography:    autobiog- 

rafy. 
autograph:  autograf. 
available:  availabl. 
availed:  availd, 
avalanche:  avalanch. 
averred:  averd, 
avoidable:  avoidabL 
avouched:  avoucht, 
avowed:  avowd. 
awakened:  awakend, 
awe:  aw. 
awed:  awd. 

awsome,  awesome :  awsnziL 
ax,  axe:  ax. 
axle:  axl. 
ay,  aye:  ay. 
babble:  babL 
babbled:  babld. 
backed:  backt, 
backslidden:  backslidn, 
bad,  bade:  pret. :  bad, 
baffle:  bafl. 
baffled:  bafld, 
bagatelle:  bagatel. 
bailable:  bailabl. 
bailed:   baild, 
bailiff:  balif. 
baize:  baiz. 
balked:  balkt. 
balled:  balld. 
banged:  bangd,     * 
banished:  banisht 
bankable:  bankabl. 
banked:  bankt. 
bantered:  banterd. 
barbed:  barbd. 
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bargained  t  bargaind, 
barooclc:  luunuwl. 
barrtlrd,  -tUtd:  barrtli. 
Lanvliug,   -«Uiug:    bMnl- 

iiig. 
tarlercd:  bmitrd. 
ba»ked;  todU. 
bfttcli:  bbcli. 
ballerca:  ballad, 
battle:  bnttL 
baltM:  iatlld. 
bauble:  baubl. 
baicled:  bavld, 
bago»*Ud,-tUtd:  bagmUd. 
Iioadlc:  bead). 
bc&gle:  beogL 
btakcd:  btakt. 
baouial.'  btamd. 
bo.ir»blo    liearaUI. 
beaten     italn. 
licauli'oiis:  beuteous. 
beautify:  beutiry. 
beantiful:  b«uli£ilL 
bcniity;  beiity. 
becalmed:  beatlmd, 
beckoned:  btckond. 
become:  becvim. 
becoming:  btcuming. 
bedaliblo:  bedaLl, 
bedabbled:  bedabli. 
ba4»cked:  bedecliU 
b<deeiled,-iUcd:  bcdcnli, 
bedeiced:  bedeird. 
bedimmed:  bediad. 
bedragglr:  bedroll. 
bedragi/hd:  brdragld. 
bedreai-lied:  brihencXI. 
beitriitdvn :  bedridn, 
btdraj';:r'l;  bcdiopt. 
bcdHtiad;  bedstod. 
buftlc:  Iieell. 
beovca:   bee  vs. 
be/aUe,i:  be/aln. 
bf/elt:    Itfii. 
be/ooM    h>f,',.'d. 
bifouhhd:  be/ould. 
biifrieiid:  bcfrend. 
beijged:  bcgd. 
begone:  begon, 
begoikn:  begot n. 
beliavior,  -onr:  behaviar. 
Tjubead:  bfhod. 
belabor,  belal>our:  belabor. 
belabored,   belabouyed:    bela- 

iord. 
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belajfvd:  talajnt. 
belchid:  balekt. 
beldiua,  beUUme:  liiMnr 
beloagtMr:  belMiger. 
bettai/uered:  beleagerd. 
beli«v«Ua:  bcliaTftU. 
balieve:  beli«T. 
beliceed:  bcHerd. 
bolittla:  b«Utl. 
briitlled:  MtlU. 
bell:  b«l. 
belled:  beli. 
bt1oit§»i:  Mrmfi. 
beloved:  b«lur.«d,  iMtard. 
traionMd.-  btKoaud, 
bcmoekti:  itmoM. 
beiiiiiiib:  beunn. 
Atntinibad:  btxttmd, 
bei/ueathed:  bequeaiU. 
b«MftT*:  bereav. 
beieared:  bfrtard. 
berliymc,  bcritn«:   baiiiii&, 
beiecned:  beaeemi. 
heiincand:  bt*m4arA, 
bespMiglo:  bespongL 
heipanglcd:  beipangtd. 
beipatlercd:  bttp^ltrd. 
bcsproad:  bMpled. 
bcsjirinklo:  be«prittkL 
beipiinkled:  bfpiMili. 
bcUimdi  bttlirtt 
betloKed:  bml«wd. 
bCHttsddla:  bestradL 
bettraddltd:  bottradli. 
btfrotArd:  ietiollil. 
beliered:  b*H»rd. 
bcvtled,  berclltd.-  bevld. 
beveling,  bantling:  bvcHimf. 
beteailcd:  btmtild. 
bneildertd:  Iveiliari. 
beM'ituh:  beirick. 
bcmih-hed:  btmtebt. 
beirraycd:  btarayd. 
hUmcd,  Uasifd:   biott. 
liibllo^^vjpljer:  bibliogr*- 

fer. 
bibliography:  bibliogrnfy. 
Iiiri'p]iak>ti3    bicefniotut. 
bickered:  biditrd, 
bicolortd,  bicoloared:  bical- 

ord. 
bilked:  bilkl. 
bill :  bil. 
biUtd:  bild. 
bLauacle:  bium/il. 


binocle :  Unoel. 
biogc^her:  biagnkfitr. 
biography:  biocnt^. 
biasextila:  bUaextiL 
bister,  biats«:  bibUs. 
biltmi  Htm, 
bivalve:  biVAlr. 
blabbed:  Uabd. 
hhiiLbnlhi!:    t-lackballd. 
liUeieU:   blici.t. 
lAna^n-d:   hl^uk- ad. 
h\v..\^->-;.^.\     black-»yd. 
blackgii.iTd:  blackgard, 
blansk-laod:  black-led. 


i:il>!c    bUotabl. 
Llaiticwurtliy ;    blft 

tby. 

blanched:  blmttckt. 
blandinbrd:  blamdukt. 
blaspbemo:  blasfvuo. 

pUeDUMiB     b;asfamiHU. 
bJiViplmiiiy    bliiafemy. 
hleacltcd:  hieacbt, 
bleared     blear  d. 
blemished     hltmUht. 
bUncbrd.-  i-ituehl. 
bleude:  bleii«L 
bJai»d,  frI«M:  U«M-*d,  UmL 
bliadworDi     liltuilirnnB. 
blinked    blinl.t. 
hVutrmd:  biirlerd. 
>)ilhvHoine    blitbeamn. 
blocked:   blocH. 
hlocb.heiul    blockked. 
bloiii!   Llouili'    bland. 
iloonied:  tito-imd. 
hlw:i/>!ued:  blo^t?v>d. 
blottb :  bl.>tli. 
bloteked:  bioekU 
lilnbbered:  blabbetd. 
Uliio-ejed:  Mna-eyd. 
liilT-  biuf. 

UH Jartd:  bl under d. 

iiHiiierhea.!.  blnnderiirf. 

umd:  bJurO. 
btnsbiil:  bUtkL 
hi a» tired;  M«al«rd. 
joatublti:  boatabL 
hohheti:  i>uM. 
bobtaiicd:  bobtikitd. 
b.»l.vgm»rd:  bodrgud. 
bug^-le:  bog). 
boggled:  bogU. 
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boiled:  boiJd, 
bolthoad:  boltbod. 
boml):  bom. 
bombazine,  -sine:  bomba> 

zinc, 
bombshell:  bomshcl. 
booked:  hookt. 
bookworm:  bookwurm. 
boomed:  boomd, 
booze,  booBO:  booz. 
boozy,  boosy:  boozy. 
bordered:  borderd, 
borrowed:  borrowd, 
bossed:  bost, 
botch:  bocb. 
botched:  hocht, 
bothered:  botherd. 
bots,  botts:  bots. 
bottle:  botl. 
bottled:  boild. 
boiced:  bowd, 
bowline:  bowlin. 
boxed:  boxt. 
boxhauled:  boxhauld, 
brachygraphy :  brachygra- 

bragged:  bragd, 
brained:  braind. 
bramble:  brambl. 
branched:  branchU 
brangle:  brangl. 
brangled:  hrangld, 
brawled:  brawld, 
brayed:  brayd, 
breached:  breach t, 
bread:  bred, 
breadth:  bredth. 
breakfast:  brekfast. 
breast:  brest. 
breatb:  bretb. 
breatbablo:  breatbabL 
breathed:  breaihd, 
breeched:  breechi, 
breeze  (u^iik!):  breez. 
brewed:  brewd, 
bricked:  brickt. 
bridewell:  bridewel. 
briefed:  brie/t, 
brightened:  brightend. 
brimmed:  brimd. 
brindlo:  brindl. 
brindled:  brindld. 
brUiled:  brUtld. 
brittle:  britl. 
broached:  brotuikt. 


I  broadened:  broadend, 

broidered:  broiderd* 

broiled:  broild. 

bromine, brom in:  bromin. 

bronze:  brouz. 

bronzed:  bronjud, 

browned:  brownd, 

browse,  browzc, «. :  browz. 

brunhed:  brusht, 

bubble:  bubl. 

bubbled:  bubld. 

bucked:  buckt, 

buckle:  buckL 

buckled:  buckld, 

buff:  buf. 

bulbed:  bulbd. 

bulk-head:  bulk-hed. 

bull:  bill. 

bull-head:  bul-bed. 

bumble:  bumbl. 

bumped:  bumpt, 

bunched:  buncht, 

bundle:  bundl. 
l)undled:  bundld, 

bungle:  buugl. 

bungled:  bungld. 

bur,  burr:  bur. 

burdened:  burdend, 

burdensome:  bnrdensam. 

burg,  burgh:  burg. 

burke:  burk. 

burked:  burkt, 

burled:  burld. 

burned:  bumd, 

burnished:  burnieki. 

burrowed:  burrowd, 

burthened:  burthend, 

bushed:  busht. 

bu skilled:  buskind, 

bussed:  bust, 

bustle:  bostl. 

bustled:  bustld, 

but,  butt :  but. 

but-cnd,butt-ond:  bat-end. 

buttered:  butterd, 

buttoned:  buttond, 

buttressed:  buttrest, 

buxom:  buxum. 

buzz:  buz. 

buzzed:  buzd. 

by,  bye,  n. :  by. 

bygone:  bygon. 

caballed:  cabald, 

cabined:  cabind, 

cackle:  cackL 


cackled:  cackld, 
cacography:  cacografy. 
cacophony:  cacofony. 
caitiff:  caitif. 
calculable:  calculabl. 
ca  ten dcred:  calen derd. 
caliber,  -bro:  caliber. 

calif,  caliph,  kalif,  kalipb, 
etc.:  calif  or  kalif. 

calked:  calkt. 

called:  calld. 

caligraphy:  caligrafy. 

calve:  calv. 

calved:  calvd, 

camomile,    cham-:    camo- 
mile. 

camped:  campt, 

campheue:  camfone 

camphor:  camfor. 

can  ailed:  canald. 

canceled,  -elled:  canceld, 

canceling,  -filing:  canceling, 

cancellation :  cancelation, 
candle:  candl. 
candor,  candonr:  candor. 
cankered:  cankerd. 
cantered:  canterd, 
canticle:  canticl. 
capered:  caperd. 
captive:  captiv. 
carbuncle:  carbonol. 
careened:  eareend, 
careered:  careerd. 
caressed:  oarcst, 
carminative:  carminatir. 

caroled,  -oiled:  caroled, 

caroling,  oiling:  caroling, 
carped:  carpt, 
caruncle:  caruncl. 
carve:  carv. 
carted:  carvd, 
cashiered:  cMhierd, 
caste:  cast, 
castle:  caetl. 
catalogue:  catalog. 
catalogued:  catalogd, 

cataloguer:  cataloger. 

catastrophe:  cataatrofa. 
catch:  each, 
catechise:  catechize. 
catci^ed:  cato'd, 
caterwauled:  caterwauUU 
cattle:  catl. 
caucused^ -%Mi^\  ^omkmi^ 
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caucmingy  -ussing:  caucuB- 
ing, 

caudle:  caudl. 

cansative:  cansativ. 

cantcriso,  -izc:  cauterize. 

cavildj  'illed:  cavild, 

caviling f  -illing:  caviling, 

caiced:  catcd. 

cayenne:  cayen. 

ceased:  ceast, 

ccdrinc:  ccdrln. 

ceiled:  ceild, 

cell:  eel. 

celled:  celd, 

cenotai>li:  cenotnf. 

censurable :  censurabl. 

centre,  center:  center. 

centred:  center d, 

centuple:  centupl. 

cephalic:  cefalic. 

cephalopod :  ccfalopod. 

ccrography:  cerografy. 

cbatT:  cliaf. 

chaffed:  ckaft, 

chained:  chmnd. 

chaired:  chaird. 

chalcography:       chalco- 
grafy. 

chalked:  chalkt, 

chambered :  chamberd. 

chamois:  «ee shammy. 

championed:  championd, 

changeable:  changeabl. 

channeled f  -elled:    channeld, 

channeling,  -elling:  channel- 
ing. 

chapped:  chapt. 

charred:  chard, 

charitable :  charitabl. 

charmed:  charmd, 

chartered:  charterd. 

chastened:  chastend, 

chastise:  chastize. 

chastizement :  chastizment. 

chasuble:  chasubl. 

chat  tend:  chatterd, 

chawed:  chatvd, 

chcajKned:  chcapend, 

checked:  checkt. 

cheered:  checrd, 

cherished:  cherisht, 

chewed:  chewd. 

chidden:  chidn. 

chill:  chil. 

chilled:  chilld,  child. 


chincough:  chincof. 
chipped:  chipt, 
chirograph:  chirogral 
chirography:  chirografy. 
chirped:  chirpf, 
chirruped:  chirrupt, 
chiseled,  -elled:  chiseled, 
chiseling,  -elling:  ohiseling, 
chloride:  chlorid. 
chlorine:  chlorin. 
choler:  color, 
cholera:  colera. 
choleric:  coleric. 
chopped:  chopt 
chorography :  chorografy. 
chose:  choze. 
chosen:  chozen. 
chough:  chuf. 
chronicle:  chronicl. 
chronicled:  chronicld. 
chronograph:  chronogrof. 
chucked:  chucki, 
chuckle:  ehnckl. 
chuckled:  chuckld, 
chummed:  chumd. 
churched:  church t, 
churned:  churnd, 
cigarette:  cigaret. 
cinder:  Binder, 
cipher:  cifer. 
ciphered:  cifered. 
circle :  circl. 
circled:  circld, 
circumcise :  circnmoize. 
circumvol ve :  circumvolv. 
ctrcumvolved :  drcumvolvd. 
citrine,  oitrin:  citrin, 
clacked:  clackt. 
claimed:  claimd, 
clambered:  clamberd. 
clamored:  clamord. 
clanked:  clankt, 
clapped:  clapt 
clashed:  clasht. 
clasped:  claspt. 
classed:  clast. 
clattered:  clatterd, 
clavicle:  clavicl. 
clawed:  clawd. 
cleaned :  cleand. 
cleanliness :  clenlincss. 
cleanly:  clcnly. 
cleanse:  clenz. 
cleansed :  clenzd, 
cleared:  clcard. 


cleave:  eleav. 
cleaved:  cleavd. 
clerked:  clerkU 
clicked:  clickf. 
climbed:  climbd. 
clinched:  clinchU 
clinked:  clinkL 
clipped:  dipt, 
cloaked:  cloakU 
cloistered:  cloisterd^ 
close,  r.  .*  cloze, 
closet:  clozet. 
closure:  cloznre. 
clough:  cluf. 
cloyed:  cloyd. 
clubbed:  clubd. 
clucked:  cluckt. 
clustered:  clusterd. 
clutched:  clucht. 
cluttered:  clutterd, 
coached:  coacht, 
coactivo:  coaotiT. 
coaled:  coald. 
coaxed:  coaxf. 
cobble:  cobl. 
cobbled:  cobld. 
cocked:  cockt» 
cockle:  cockl. 
coddle:  codL 
coddled:  coddld, 
coercive:  coorciv. 
cogitative:  cog^tatir. 
cohesive:  cohesiT. 
coined:  coind. 
collapse:  collaps. 
collapsed:  coUapsU 
collared:  collard. 
colleague:  coUeag. 
collective:  collectiv. 
collusive:  coUusiv. 
color:  culor. 
colored:  culord, 
colorable:  culorabl, 
colicred:  colterd. 
combed:  combd, 
combative:  oombativ. 
combustible :  coinbustibl. 
come:  cum,  cume, 
comeliness:  onmliue^s. 
comely:  cumly. 
comfit:  cumfit. 
comfort:  cumfort. 
comfortable:  onmfortabl. 
comforter:  cumforter. 
coming:  cuming. 
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commendable :     commend- 

abl. 

commensurable :     commen- 

siirabl. 
commingle:  commiugl. 

commingled:  commingld, 

commixed:  commixt. 

communicative:  communi- 
cativ. 

companion:  cumpanion. 

companionable :    cnmpon- 
ionabl. 

companionship :    compan- 
ionship. 

company:  company. 

comparable :  comparabl. 

comparative :  comparativ. 

compass:  cumpass. 

compassed:  compast, 

compatible :  compatibl. 

compelled:  compeld, 

competitive :  competitiv. 

complained :  complaind, 

comportable :  comportabl. 

composite:  composit. 

comprehensive :     compre- 
hensiv. 

compressed:  compresi, 

compressible :  compressibl. 

compressive:  compressiv. 

compulsive :  compulsiv. 

computable:  computabl. 

con  cea  led :  con  cea  Id, 

conceivable :  conceivabl. 

conceive:  conceiv. 

conceived :  con  ceivd, 

couceptive:  conceptiv. 

concerned:  concernd, 

concessive:  concessiv. 

conclusive:  conclosiv. 

concoctivo:  concoctiv. 

concurred:  concurd, 

concussivo:  concusaiv. 

condensed:  condenst. 

conducive:  conduciv. 

confederative :    confedera- 
tiv. 

conferred:  conferd, 

confessed:  con f est, 

confirmed:  confwmd, 

confirmable:  confirmabl. 

confiscable:  confiscabl. 

conformed:  confomid. 

confront:  confrunt. 

congealed:  congcald. 


congealable :  congcalabl. 
conglivtinativo  :    congloti- 

nativ. 
CO  njo  i  n  ed :  conjoi  n  d. 
coiij  unctive :  conj  unc tiv. 
connective:  connectiv. 
consecutive :  consecotiv. 
conservative :   conservativ. 
conserve:  conserv. 
considered:  consider d. 
considerable:  considerabl. 
consigned:  consignd, 
consolable :  consolabl. 
constable:  constabl. 
constitutive :  constitutiv, 
constrainable :    constrain- 

abl. 
constrained:  constraind, 
constructive :  cons  true  tiv, 
contemplative :  contempla- 

tiv. 
contemptible :  contemptibl. 
contractible :  contractibl. 
contractile :  contractu, 
contributive :  contribotiv. 
controlled:  controld, 
controllable :  controUabl. 
conversed:  conversU 
conveyed:  conveyd. 
convincible :  convincibl. 
convoyed:  convoy d, 
convulsive:  convolfliv. 
cooed:  cood, 
cooked:  cookt. 
cooled:  coold. 
cooped:  coopt, 
copse:  cops, 
copolative :  copolativ. 
corked:  corkt. 
corned:  comd, 
corrective:  correctiv. 
correlative :  correlativ. 
corroborative :    corrobora- 

tiv. 
corrosive:  corrosiv. 
costive:  costiv. 
cosy,  cozy:  cozy. 
couched:  couchL 
cough:  cof. 
coughed:  cofU 
could:  coud, 
councilor,  councillor: 

cooncilor. 
coonsolor,  coonsellor: 
coanselor. 


counter-marched :  -marcht. 
countersigned:     counter- 

signd, 
country:  cuntry. 
couple:  cupl,  cu2)ls. 
coupled:  cupld, 
couplet:  cuplet. 
coupling:  cupling. 
courage:  curage. 
courageous:  curageooB. 
coorteous :   curteous. 
courtesan:  curtesan. 
courtesy:  curtesy, 
cousin:  cuzin. 
covenant:  cuvenant. 
cover:  cuver. 
covered:  cuverd. 
covert:  cuvert. 
covering:  cuvering. 
coverlet:  cuverlet. 
coverture:  covertore. 
covet:  covet, 
covetous:  covetous, 
covey:  covey. 
cowed:  coxed, 
cowered:  cowerd, 
cowled:  cowld, 
cozen:  cozen, 
cozenage:  cozenage, 
oozy,  cosy:  cozy. 
cracked:  cracki, 
crackle:  cracki. 
crackled:  crackld. 
crammed:  cramd. 
cramped:  crampt, 
crashed:  crasht. 
craxoled:  crawld. 
ci'caked:  creakt 
creamed:  creamd, 
creased:  creast, 
creative:  creativ. 
credible:  credibl. 
aHmped:  crimpt, 
crimple:  crimpl. 
dimpled:  crimpld, 
crinkle:  crinkl. 
cnnkled:  crinkld, 
cripple:  cripl. 
crippled:  crijyld, 
crisped:  crispt, 
criticise:  criticize. 
eroakcd:  croakt, 
crooked:  crook-cd,  crookt. 
crossed:  crost. 
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crouched :  crouckt, 
crumb:  crum. 
crumbed:  crumd. 
crumble:  crumbl. 
crumbled:  crumbldn 
crumplo:  crumpl. 
crumpled:  crumpld, 
crushed:  cru$hL 
crutch:  cruch. 
crutdicd:  cruchU 
cufl':  cuf. 
cuffed:  cuft, 
culled:  culd, 
culpable:  culpabl. 
cultivable:  cultivabL 
cumbered:  cumhcrd. 
cuuibcrsome :  cumbenmn. 
cumulativo:  cumulativ. 
cupjyed:  cupt, 
curable:  curabl. 
curative:  curativ. 
curbed:  curbd^ 
curled:  curld. 
cursed :  cura-ed,  curst, 
cursive:  cursiv. 
curve:  curv. 
curved:  curvd, 
curvottiug:  curveting, 
cuticle:  cuticl. 
cut!  lo-fisli :  cutl-fish. 
dabbed:  dabd. 
dabble:  dabl. 
dabbled:  dabld. 
dactylcy  dactyl :  dactyL 
daggle:  dagl. 
daggled:  dagld, 
dammed:  damd. 
damnable:  damuabl. 
damped:  dampt. 
dandle:  daudl. 
dandled:  dandld. 
dandruff,    daudriff:    dan- 

druf,  dandrif. 
dangle:  dangl. 
dangled:  dangld. 
dapple:  dapl. 
dappled:  dnpld. 
darl'aud :  darlcend. 
darlvHome :  darksum. 
darned:  damd, 
dashed:  dasht, 
dativo:  dativ. 
daubed:  daubd. 
dauphin:  dautiu. 


dawned:  dawud, 
dazzle:  dazL 
dazzled:  dazld* 
dead:  ded. 
deadened:  dedend. 
deadening:  dedeningm 
deadly:  dodly. 
deaf:  de^  deaf. 
deafened:  d^end. 
deafening:  defeninf* 
deafness:  defnesa.    ^ 
dealt:  deit, 
dearth:  derth. 
death:  deUi. 
debarred:  dchard. 
debarked:  dcbarkt, 
debatable:  dcbatabL 
debauched:  dehauckU  ^ 
debt:  det. 
debtor:  detter. 
decalogue:  dccalog. 
decamped:  decampU 
decayed:  decayd. 
deceased:  deceast. 
deceive:  deceiv. 
deceived:  deceivd. 
deceptive:  deceptir. 
decipher:  decifer. 
deciphered:  deeiferd, 
decisive:  deoisiv. 
declced:  deckd. 
declaimed:  declaimd, 
declarative:  declarativ. 
decolor:  dcculor. 
decolorize :  deculorize. 
decorative :  decorativ. 
decoyed:  decogd, 
dtereased :  dccreasL 
decursive:  dccursiv. 
deducible :  deducibl. 
deductive:  doductiv. 
deemed:  decmd, 
deepened:  deepend, 
defeasible :  dcfeasibl. 
defective :  defect! v. 
defense,  defence:  defense. 
defensive:  defensiv. 
definite:  definit. 
definitive:  dcfmitiv. 
deformed :  deformd. 
d( frayed:  defrayd, 
dclcble:  dclebl. 
delectable:  delectabl. 
deliberative:  deliberativ. 


delight:  delite. 

delighted:  delited. 

delivered:  deliverdm 

dell:  del. 

delusive:  dolosiT. 

demagogue:  demagog. 

demandable:  demandaU. 

demeaned:  demeaneL 

demeanor,  demeanour:  de- 
meanor. 

demesne:  demene. 

demoUehed:  deTmoliski, 

demonstrable :    demon- 
strabl. 

demonstrative :    demon- 
strati  v. 

denominative :     dc^nomina- 
tiv. 

deplorable:  deplorabL 

deployed:  deplojfd. 

depressed:  de/preML 

depressive:  depressiv. 

derisive:  deriaiv. 

derivative:  dcsrivativ. 

descriptive:  doscriptir. 

deserve:  deserv. 

designed:  designd, 

designable:  designabL 

desirable:  desirabl. 

deepaired:  deepaird. 

despatch :  despach. 

despicable :  despicable. 

despoiled:  despaUd, 

destroyed:  desiroyd. 

destructive :  destmctir. 

detached:  dctachi, 

detailed:  deteUld. 

detained:  detaind. 

detective:  detectiv. 

determinable  :       determi* 
nabl. 

determine :  determin. ' 

determined:  detcrmind, 

detersive:  detersiv. 

develop,    dcvelope :       de- 
velop. 

developed:   dcrclopt. 

devisable:  devizabl. 

devise:  devize. 

devolve:  dovolv. 

devolved:  devolvd, 

deiccd:  dewd, 

dialed,  dialled:  diald, 

dialist;  diallist:  dialist. 
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dialing,  dialling :  dialing, 
dialogne:  dialog. 
diapbanooB:  diafanous. 
diaphoretic :  diaf orotic, 
diaphragm:  diafragm. 
dicephaloos:  dicefalons. 
diffuse,  o. :  diffnzo. 
diffusible:  diffuzihi. 
diffusive:  diffusir. 
digestible:  digestibL 
digraph:  digraf. 
digressive:  digressiv. 
dimmed:  dimd. 
dimiHished:  diminUht 
dimiuutivo:  diminutiv. 
dimple:  dimpl. 
dimpled :  dimpld. . 
diuglo:  (lingl. 
dinned:  dind, 
dipped:  dipt. 
directive:  directiv. 
disabuse:  disabuze. 
disagreeable :  disngreoabL 
diaappeared:  disappeard. 
disarrayed:  diaarrayd, 
disavo^rcd:  diaavoicd, 
disbelieve:  disbeliev. 
disbelieved :  disbelievd, 
dishoiceled :  dishotceld, 
disburdened:  disburdend. 
disbursed:  diabursL 
discern  iblo:  discernibl. 
discerned:  diacernd, 
discipline:  disciplin. 
discia im ed :  dUclaimd. 
disclose:  disclozo. 
disclosure:  disclozuro. 
discolor:  disculor. 
discolored,  -cured :  discnl- 

ord. 
discomfit:  discnmfit. 
discomfort:  discumfort. 
discourage :  discnrage. 
discourteous :  discurteoos. 
discourtesy:  discurtesy. 
discover:  discuver. 
discovered:  discuverd, 
discovery:  discuveiy. 
discreditable:  discreditabl. 
discriminative :    discrimi- 

nativ. 
discursive:  discuisiv. 
discnssed:  discnst, 
discussive:  discnssiv. 
disdained:  dUdaind, 


disembarked:  ^semharkt, 

disembarrasssd:    disembar^ 
rasi, 

disemboweled:  disemboweld. 

disentangle:  disentangl. 

disentangled:  diseutangld^ 

discsteemed:  discstetmd. 

disfavor,  disfavour:     dis- 
favor. 

disfavored,   dirfavoured: 
disfavord. 

disguise:  disguize. 

dished:  disht, 

dishearten:  disharten. 

dish  ear  ten  ed :  dishartend. 

disheveled :  disheveld. 

dishonored,   dishonoured: 
dishonord. 

disin tended :  disinterd, 

disjunctive:  di^unciiv. 

dismantle:  dismantl. 

dismantled:  dismanild. 

dismembered:  dismemberd, 

dismissed:  dismist, 

dismissive:  dismisaiv. 

dispatch:  dispach. 

dispelled:  dispeld. 

dispensable:  dispeasabL 

dispensed:  dispenst, 

dispersive:  dispersiv. 

displayed:  display d. 

displeasure:  displeznre. 

displosive :  displosiv. 

dispossessed:  dispossesL 

disputable:  disputabl. 

disreputable:  disreputabL 

dissemble;  dissembl. 

dissembled :  dissenibld. 

dissoluble:  dissolubl. 

dissolvable :  dissolvabL 

dissolve:  dissolv. 

dissolved:  dissolvd. 

dissnasiv:  dissuasir. 

dissyllable:  dissyllabl 

distaff:  distaf. 

distaincd:  distaind. 

distempered:  distemperd, 

distensible:  distensibL 

distil],  distil :  distil. 

distilled:  distild. 

distinctive:  diatinctiv. 

distingulahable :    distin- 
guishabl. 

distinguished :      diatin^ 
guishL 


d  is  tractive :  dibtractiv. 
distrained:  distraind^ 
distressed:  distrest, 
distributive:  distribatiT. 
disturbed:  disturhd. 
disuse,  V. :  disoze* 
ditched:  dicki, 
divisible:  divislbL 
docile :   docil,  docile, 
docked:  dockt, 
doctrine:  doctrin. 
doff:  dof. 
doffed:  doft. 
doll:  dol. 
dolphin:  dolfin. 
domicile:  domicil. 
domiciled:  domicild* 
donative:  douativ. 
double:  dubl,  duhls. 
doubled:  duhld, 
doublet:  dublet. 
doubloon:  dubloon« 
doubt:  dout. 
doubtful:  doatfoL 
dove:  duv. 
dowered:  dower d, 
dozen:  duzen. 
drabble:  drabl. 
draff:  draf. 
draft,  draught:  diaffc. 
dragged:  dragd. 
draggle:  drag]. 
draggled:  dragld. 
dragooned:  dragoond* 
draught,  draft:  draft, 
dread:  dred. 
dreadful:  dredful. 
dreamed:  dreamd. 
dreamt:  dremt, 
dredged:  dredgd. 
drenched:  drenckL 
dressed:  drest, 
dribble:  dribl. 
dribbled:  dribld, 
driblet,  dribblet:  dxiblot 
drill:  dril. 
drilled:  drild, 
dripped:  dript, 
driven:  drivn. 
drizzle:  drizl. 
drizzled:  drisld* 
dropped:  dropL 
drowned:  drownd^ 
drugged:  drugd. 
drummed:  drumd* 
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ducked:  duclci. 
ductile:  ductll. 
duelist,  duellist:  duelist, 
dull:  dul,  duU, 
dulhd:  duld. 
dumb:  dum. 
durable:  durabl. 
dutiable:  dntiabL 
dtcarfed:  dvcarft 
dwell:  dwel. 
dtceUcd:  dtceld, 
dwindle:  dwindl. 
dwindled:  dicindld. 
eagle:  eagl. 
cared:  card, 
earl:  erl. 
early:  erly. 
earn:  em. 
earned:  ernd, 
earnest:  emest. 
earnings:  emings. 
earth:  erth. 
eartbcn:  erthen. 
cartbling:  ertliling. 
earthly:  erthly. 
eatable:  oatabl. 
caicn:  cain, 
ebb:  eb. 
ehhcd :  chd, 
eclipse:  eclips. 
ecUpsid:  ecUp$t. 
eclogue:  eclog. 
'ed=d:  d. 
'ed  =  t:  i, 
edged:  edgd. 
effable:  effabl. 
effective:  effoctiv. 
effectual:  effectual, 
effrontery:  effruntery. 
effuse:  effuze. 
effusive:  effusiv. 

^es'  eg. 

egged:  egd, 
elapse:  elaps, 
eJajysed:  clapst 
elective:  olectiv. 
elcctrifiable:  electrifiabl. 
electrize,  -ise:  electrize, 
eligible:  eligibl. 
ellipse:  ellips. 
elusive:  clusiv. 
emharkcd:  embarkt, 
embarrassed:  embarrast, 
embellished:  embellisht. 
embezzle;  cmbczl. 


embezzled:  embezld. 
embossed:  embost. 
emboweled,  embotcelM:  em- 

botceld, 
embotcered:  embowerd, 
embroidered:  embroiderd. 
embroiled:  embroild. 
emphasis:  emfasis. 
emphasize:  cmfasize. 
emphatic:  emfatic. 
employed:  employd^ 
empurple:  empurpl. 
emulsive:  emnlsiv. 
enactive:  enactive. 
enameled,  enamelled:  enam' 

eled. 
encamped:  encampt. 
encircle:  encircl. 
encircled:  encircld. 
encompass:  encumpas. 
encompassed:  cncompast, 
encountered:  encounterd. 
encourage:  encnrage. 
encroached:  encroachi, 
encumbered:  cncumberd» 
endeared:  endeard. 
endeavor,  endeavocur :  en- 

devor. 
endeavored,  etideatoured : 

endevord, 
endowed:  endowd, 
endurable:  endurabl. 
enfeeble:  enfeebl. 
enfeebled:  enfeebld, 
enfeoff:  cnfef, 
enfeoffed:  enfeft 
engendered:  engenderd, 
engine:  engin. 
enginery:  enginry. 
engrained:  engraind, 
engulfed:  engulf t, 
enjoyed:  enjoy d. 
enkindle:  enkindl. 
enough:  enuf. 
enravished:  cnravisht, 
enriched:  enrich t, 
enroll,  enrol:  enrol. 
enrolled:  curold. 
ensanguine :  ensanguin. 
ensealed:  cnseald, 
entailed:  entaild, 
entangle:  entangl. 
entangled:  entangld, 
entered:  enterd. 
entertained:  cntertaind. 


entrance,  r. :  entranse. 
entranced:  entranst, 
entrapped:  entrapt. 
enonciative :  enunciatiT. 
enveloped:  envelop t. 
envenomed:  envenomd, 
epaulet,  epaulette :  epaulet 
ephemera:  cfemera. 
ephemeral:  efemeral. 
epigraph:  epigraf. 
epilogue:  epilog, 
epitaph :  epitaf. 
equable:  eqnabl. 
equaled,  equalled:  equald, 
equipped:  cquipt. 
equitable:  cquitabl. 
erasable:  erasabl. 
erimine:  crmin. 
erosive:  erosiv. 
err:  er. 
erred:  erd, 
eruptive:  crnptiv. 
eeohewed:  eschetcd. 
established:  esiablisht. 
estimable:  estimabl. 
etch:  ech. 
etched:  echt. 

euphemism:  eufemism. 
euphemistic :  eufemistic. 
euphonic:  eufonic. 
euphony:  euibny. 
euphuism:  eufuism. 
evasive:  evaeiv. 
evincive:  evinciv. 
evitable:  evitabl. 
evolve:  evolv. 
evolved:  crolvd, 
examine:  examin. 
examined:  examind, 
exceptionable  :    exception- 

abl. 
excessive:  exccssiv. 
excitable:  excitabl. 
exclusive:  exclusiv. 
excretive:  excrctiv. 
excursive:  excursiv. 
excusable:  excuzabl. 
excuse,  v, :  excuze. 
execrable:  execrabl. 
executive:  executiv. 
exercise:  exercize, 
exhaustible :  exhaustibl. 
exorcise:  exorcize, 
expansible:  expansibL 
expansive:  oxpausiv. 
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expelled:  cxpeJd, 
expensive:  expcnsiv. 
oxpiable:  cxpiabl. 
exx)lain{ible :  explaiuabl. 
explained:  explaind, 
expletive:  explotiv. 
explicative :  explicativ. 
explosive:  cxplosiv. 
expressed:  expressi. 
expressive :  expressiv. 
oxpngnablo:  expngnabl. 
expulsive:  expulsiv. 
ex(xuisito:  cxcxuisit. 
extensible:  oxtensibl. 
extensive:  extonsiv. 
extinguished:  extinguishi, 
extolled:  extold, 
extractive:  extractiv. 
extricable:  extricabl. 
eye:  ey. 

factitive:  factitlv. 
fagged:  fagd. 
failed:  faild, 
fallible:  fallibl. 
faltered:  falterd, 
famine:  famin. 
famished:  famishU 
farewell:  farewel. 
farmed:  farmd, 
fascicle:  fascicl. 
fashioned:  fashiond. 
fasliionable :  fashionable. 
fastened:  fastend, 
fathered:  fathcrd. 
fathomed:  fathomd, 
fathomable :  fathomabl. 
fattened:  f attend, 
favor,  favour:  favor. 
favored:  favord, 
favorite:  favorit. 
fawned:  fatcnd. 
feared:  feard, 
feasible:  fensibl. 
feather:  fether. 
feathered:  fetherd. 
feathery:  fethery. 
febrile:  febril. 
federative:  federativ. 
feeble:  feebl. 
feign:  fein. 
feigned:  feind. 
feminine:  feminlD. 
fence:  fcnse. 

fermentative :  fermentativ. 
fertile:  fertil,  -ile. 


festive:  fcstiv. 
fetch:  fech. 
fetched:  feeht, 
fevered:  fcverd. 
liber,  fibre :  fiber 
fibered:  fiberd. 
fibrine:  fibrin, 
fickle:  fickl. 
fiddle:  fidl. 
JiMled:  fldld, 
fidgetting:  fidgeting, 
fierce:  fierse. 
filehed:  filcht, 
fill:  fil. 
filled:  fild. 
filliped:  filipi, 
filtered:  filterd. 
fingered:  fingerd. 
finished:  finisht, 
fished:  fisht. 
fissile:  fissil. 
fixed:  fixt, 
fizz:  fiz. 
fizzed:  fizd. 
flagged:  flagd. 
flapped:  flapt, 
flashed:  flasht, 
flattened:  flattend. 
flattered:  fl^itterd. 
flavor,  flavour:  flavor. 
flavored,  flavoured: 

vord, 
flawed:  flaicd, 
fledged:  fledgd. 
fleered:  fleerd, 
fleshed:'flcsht, 
flexible:  flexibl. 
flexile:  flexil. 
flinched:  fli^icht. 
flogged:  flogd, 
floored:  floord, 
flounda-ed:  flounderd, 
flourish:  flurish. 
flourished:  flurishU 
flushed:  flusht, 
flustered:  flusterd, 
fluttered:  flutterd, 
fluxed:  fluxt, 
fluxible:  fluxibL 
foaled:  foald. 
foamed:  foamd, 
fohhcd:  fold, 
focused:  focuBU 
foible:  foibl. 
foiled:  foild. 


fla- 


followed:  folio wd, 
fondle:  foudl. 
fondled:  fondld, 
fooled:  foold. 
forbade:  forbad. 
forbidden:  forbidn. 
forcible:  forcibl. 
foregone:  foregon. 
forehead:  forhed. 
foreign:  foren. 
foreigner:  forener. 
forewarned:  forewarnd, 
forgive:  forgiv. 
forgiveness:  forgivness. 
forgone:  forgon. 
formed:  fomxd, 
formative:  formativ. 
formidable:  formidabl. 
fosse,  foas:  foss. 
fostered:  fosterd^ 
fouled:  fould, 
foundered:  founderd 
foxed:  foxt, 
fragile:  fragil. 
freckle:  freckl. 
freckled:  freckld. 
fteeze:  freez. 
freshened:  freshend. 
fribble:  fribbl. 
friend:  frend. 
frieze:  frioz. 
frightened:  frightend. 
frill:  fril. 
frilled:  frild. 
friskef:  friskt, 
frittered:  fntterd. 
frizz:  friz. 
frizzed:  frizd. 
frizzle:  frizl. 
frizzled:  frizld. 
frolicked:  frolickt 
frolicsome:  frolicsam. 
front:  frunt. 
frowned:  frovmd, 
fugitive:  fugitiv. 
fulfill,  fulfil:  fulfil. 
fulfilled:  fulfild, 
full:  ful. 
fulled:  fuld, 
fulsome:  fulsnm. 
fumble:  fumbl. 
fumbled:  fumbld. 
furbished:  furbisht, 
furled:  furld. 
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furloughcd:  furloed. 

furni$hed:  fumiskL 

fHrthercd:  furthcrd. 

fwrtivc:  furtiv, 

furze:  furz. 

fuHc:  fuza. 

fiisiblo:  fuzibl. 

fuHion:  fiiziou. 

futftvd:  fu$t, 

futile:  futil,  -ile. 

fuzz:  fuz. 

gabbed:  gahil, 

gabble:  gabl. 

gabhlfd:  gabld, 

gaff:  gaf. 

gatlle:  gnfl. 

gagged:  gagd. 

gained:  gaind, 

galled :  guild. 

gamble:  gambl. 

gambled:  gambld. 

gamesome:  gamcsum. 

garble:  garbl. 

garbled:  garbld. 

gardened:  gardend, 

gargle :  gargl. 

gargled :  gargld, 

garnered:  gamcrd, 

gashed:  gaahU 

gasped :  gasjtt, 

gauzo:  gauz. 

gazelle,  gazol:  gazol. 

gazette:  gazot. 

gelatine,  gelatin:  gelatin. 

gendered :  geuderd. 

genitive:  genitiv. 

gentle:  grutl. 

gentleman:  gcntlmau. 

genuine:  genuin. 

geographer :  geografer. 

geographic:  gcografic. 

geogniphy :  gcografy. 

ghastline.ss:  gastlincss. 

ghastly:  gastly. 

ghost :  gost. 

giggle:  gigl. 

gill:  gil. 

girdle:  girdl. 

girdled:  girdld. 

give:  giv. 

ginn:  givn, 

gladsome:  gladsum. 

gleamed:  gleamd. 

gleaned:  gleand, 

glimpse:  glimps. 


glimpsed:  glimpiL 
glistered:  glisterd, 
glittered:  gliitm-d. 
gloomed:  gloomd, 
glycerine,  glycerin :  glyee- 

riu. 
glyph:  glyf. 
gnarled:  gnarld* 
gnatced:  gnawd. 
gobble:  gobl. 
gobbled:  gobld. 
godhead:  godhed. 
goggle:  gogl. 
goggled:  gogld, 
goiter,  goitre:  goiter. 
gone:  gon, 
good-by,   good-bye:   good- 

by. 
gotten:  gotn, 
govern:  guvem. 
governed:  gutemd, 
governess:  guvcmeBS. 
government :  guvemmeni. 
governor:  guvemor. 
grabbed :  grabd, 
graff:  graf. 
grained:  graind. 
granite:  grauit. 
grasped :  graspL 
grease,  r. :  grcaz,  grease, 
greased:  greazd,  greaat. 
griddle:  gridl. 
grieve:  griev. 
grieved:  grierd. 
grill:  gril. 
grilled:  grild. 
grijyped:  gript, 
grizzle:  grizzl. 
grizzled:  grizld, 
groomed:  groomd, 
groove:  groov. 
grooved:  groord. 
grouped:  groupt, 
groveled:  groceld. 
growled:  groteld, 
grubbed:  grubd. 
grudged:  grudgd, 
grumble:  grumbl. 
grumbled:  grumbld, 
guarantee :  garautee. 
guaranty:  garanty. 
guard:  gard. 
guardian:  gardian. 
guoss :  gcss. 
guessed:  gesi. 


guest:  gesi. 

guild:  gild. 

guilt:  gilt. 

guilty:  gilty. 

guise:  guise. 

guJ/td:  gui/L 

gulptd:  gulpL 

gurgle:  gurgl. 

gurgled:  gurgld, 

gushed:  gusht. 

guxzic:  guzl. 

guzzled:  guzld, 

habitable:  habitabL 

hacked:  hackt, 

hackle:  backl. 

hackled:  hackld, 

haggle:  hagl. 

haggled:  hagld, 

hailed:  haild. 

halloited:  haUotcd, 

haltered:  halicrd. 

halve :  halv,  halvB. 

halted:  halrd, 

hampered:  hamperd. 

haudoufT:  handcof. 

handcuffed:  handcmfU 

handsome:   handanm. 

hanged:  hangd, 

happed:  hapd. 

happened:  happend. 

harangue:  liarang. 

harangued:  haramgd. 

harassed:  hareuL 

harbor,  harbour :  borbor. 

harbored, h arbour cd :  kar* 

bord.  . 
harked:  harkL 
harmed:  harmd, 
hat^essed :  harncst, 
harped:  harpl. 
harrowed :  harrowd, 
hashed:  hasht, 
hatch:  hach. 
hatched:  hatcht, 
hatchment:  hacbment, 
haughty :  hauty. 
hauled:  hauld, 
have:  hav. 

havock,  havoc:  havoe. 
havocked:  harockt. 
haivked:  hatckt. 
head:  hod. 
headache:  hcdake. 
headland:  hedland. 
headlong:  hedlong.* 
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healed:  heald, 

health:  helth. 

healthy:  helthy. 

heaped:  htapt, 

heard:  herd, 

hearken:  harken. 

hearkened:  harkend, 

hearse:  licrso. 

hcaraed:  herst, 

heart:  hart. 

hearth:  harth. 

hearty:  harty. 

heather:  hether. 

heave:  hcav. 

heaved:  heard. 

heaven :  heven, 

heaves:  heavs. 

heavy:  hevy. 

hedged:  hedyd. 

heeled:  hccld, 

heifer:  hefer. 

heightened:  heightend. 

hell:  hel. 

helped:  helpt. 

helve:  hel  v. 

hence:  hense. 

hermaphrodite :    hermafro- 

dite. 
hiccough,  hiccnp:    hicoof, 

hiccup. 
hiccoughed y   hiccupped:   hio- 

coftf  hiccupt. 
hidden:  hidn. 
hiU:  hil. 
hilled:  hild, 
hindered:  hinderd, 
hipped:  hipt, 
hissed:  hist, 
hitch:  hich. 
hitched:  hicht, 
hobble:  hobl. 
homestead:  homested. 
honey:  huney. 
honeyed:  huueyd. 
honied:  hunied. 
honor,  honour:  honor. 
honored,  honoured :  hon- 

ord, 
honorable,         honourable : 

honorabl. 
hoodwinked:  hoodicinkt, 
hoofed:  hooft. 
hooked :  hookt, 
hooped:  hoopi. 


hooping-cough :     hooping- 

cof. 
hopped:  hopt. 
horned:  hornd, 
horography:  horografy. 
horrible:  horribl. 
horsed:  horsi, 
hortative:  hortativ. 
hospitable:  hospitabl. 
hough,  hock :  hock, 
house,  r. :  houz. 
housed:  houzd, 
housing:  houzing. 
howled:  howld» 
huff:  huf. 
huffed:  huft, 
hugged:  hugd, 
humble:  humbl. 
humbled:  humbld, 
humor,  humour:  humor. 
h  umoredf     h  umoured :     hn- 

mord. 
humped:  humpi 
hushed:  husht, 
hustle:  hustl. 
hustled:  hustld, 
hutch :  huch. 
hutched:  hucht, 
hydrography:  hydrografy. 
hydrophobia:  hydrofobia. 
hyphen:  hyfcn. 
hyphened:  hyfend, 
hypocrite:  hypocrit. 
icicle:  icicl. 
ill:  il. 

illative:  iUativ. 
illness:  ilness. 
illusive:  illnsiv. 
illustrative :  illuatratiy. 
imaginable:  imaginabL 
imaginative :  imaginatiy. 
imagine:  imagin. 
imagined :  imagind, 
imbecile:  imbccU. 
imbiitcred:  imbitterd. 
imbrowncd:  inibrownd, 
imitative:  imitatiy. 
immeasurable:  immezorabl. 
impaired:  impaird, 
impassive:  impassiv. 
impeached:  impeachi, 
impelled:  impcld. 
imperative:  imperatiy. 
imperilled:  im^erild. 


implacable:  implacabl. 
impossible:  impossibl. 
impoverished :  impovcrisht, 
impressed:  imprest. 
inii)ressive :  inipressiv. 
impulsive:  impulsiv. 
inaccessible:  iuaccessibl. 
inactive:  iuactiv. 
incensed:  incenst, 
incentive:  iucentiy. 
inceptive:  inceptiy. 
inclose:  incloze. 
inclusive:  iuclnsiy. 
increased :  incrtiut, 
incurred:  %ncurd, 
indexed:  indext, 
indicative:  indicatiy.   J 
indorsed :  indorst, 
inferred:  inferd, 
infinite:  infinite 
infixed:  infixt. 
inflective:  inflcctiy, 
inflcxive:  inflexiy. 
informed:  informd, 
infuse:  infuzo. 
inked:  inkt, 
inn:  in. 
inncd :  ind. 

inquisitive:  inquisitiy. 
installed:  installd, 
instead:  insted. 
instinctive :  instinctiy. 
instructive :  instructiy. 
intelligible :  intelligibL 
interleave:  interleay. 
interleaved:  interleavd, 
in terlinked :  in ter Unkt, 
intermeddle:  intermedl. 
interrogative :  intorrogatiy. 
in  terspersed :  in  tersperst, 
iut-estine:  intestin. 
introduction :  introduction, 
intrusive:  intrusiy. 
inumed:  inurnd, 
invective:  invoctiv. 
inventive:  inventiv. 
involve:  involv. 
inrolred :  in volvd, 
iuTveave:  inweav. 
intcrap2)cd:  imcrapt, 
iodine :  iodin,  -ine. 
irksome:  irksnm. 
irritative:  irritatiy. 
island:  iland. 
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islo:  ilc. 
ibU't:  ilct. 
itch:  ich. 
itvJud :  iihi, 
iterative:  iterativ. 
jtthhct'i'd:  jahhcrd* 
jail,  gaol:  jail. 
Jaihd :  jaild. 
jammed :  jamd. 
Jarred :  jard, 
jasiniur:  jasmin. 
jesHamiDo:  jessamin, 
jealous:  jelous. 
jealousy:  jelousy. 
jtcrcd :  jccrd, 
jeopard:  jcpard. 
jeopardy:  jepardy. 
jerked :  jerkt, 
jibhcd:  jihd. 
joggle :  jogl. 
jofjfjied:  jogld. 
joined :  joind. 
jostle:  jostl. 
jonthd :  jostld, 
journal:  jurnal. 
journalism:  jumalism. 
journalist:  jumalist. 
journey :  jurney. 
journeifcd:  jurney d, 
joust, just:  just, 
judicative:  j  ud icativ . 

juggle:  j"gl. 
jutjQled:  Juffld, 

jumble:  jumbl. 
jumhhd :  Jumbld, 
jungle:  jungl. 
justifiable:  justifiabl. 
juvenile:  juvenil,-ile. 
keelhauled:  keclhauld, 
Ivettle:  ketl.  '' 

key,  quay:  key. 
kUhi apped :  kidn ap  t 
kill:  kil. 
killed:  kild. 
kindle:  kindl. 
kindlvd:  kindld, 
kissed:  kiat. 
kitchen:  kicLen. 
knell :  knel. 
knuckle:  knuckl. 
kn  u ckled :  kn  m ckld, 
labor,  labour:  labor. 
labored f  laboured:  labord, 
larked:  lackt. 
lamb:  lam. 


lanched:  lancht, 

langu ishcd :  lang uUih U 

lapse:  laps. 

lapftcd:  lapst, 

lashed:  huht, 

latch:  lach. 

latched:  lacht, 

lathered:  latho'd, 

laudable:  laudabl. 

laugh:  laf. 

laughed:  laft. 

laughable:  lafabl. 

laughter:  lafter. 

launched:  launckt, 

laxative:  Inxativ. 

lead  (metal) :  led. 

load  {prct,):  led. 

leaden:  leden. 

league:  leag. 

leagued:  Icaged. 

leaked:  leakt. 

leaned:  leand,  lent, 

leaped,  leapt :  leapt,  le^t, 

learn:  lern. 

learned :  lem-od,  lemd. 

learning:  leming. 

learnt :  lernt. 

leased:  least. 

leather:  lether. 

leathern:  lethern. 

leave:  lea  v. 

leaven:  leven. 

leavened:  levend, 

leered:  herd, 

legible:  legibl. 

legislative :  legislativ. 

lenitive:  lenitiv. 

leopard:  Icpard. 

lessened:  lesscnd, 

levelidflci'cUed :  lereld, 

leveling,  levelling  :  level- 
ing. 

lexicographer :  lexicogra- 
fer. 

lexicography :  lexicografy. 

liable:  liabl. 

libeled,  libelled:  libcld, 

libertine:  libertiu, -inc. 

liceuacd:  licenst. 

licked  :  lickt. 

Ugh  tencd :  Ugh  tend, 

limb:  lim. 

liinpcd:  limpt. 

lipped:  lipt. 

lisped:  lispt. 


listened:  listend. 

lithograph:  lithograf. 

lithographed:  lithograf t, 

lithographer:  lithografer. 

lithography:  lithografy. 

little:  litl. 

live:  liv. 

7ire<f:  Jird. 

livelong:  livlong. 

loathsome :  loathsum. 

locked:  loct, 

loitered:  loiterd, 

looked:  lookt. 

loomed:  loomd, 

looped:  loopt, 

loosed:  loost. 

loosened:  loosen d, 

lopped:  lopt, 

lovable:  luvabl. 

love:  luv. 

loved:  luvd, 

lovely:  luvly. 

lucrative:  lucrativ. 

luff:  Inf. 

luffed:  luft, 

luU:  Inl. 

lulled:  luld. 

lumped:  lumpt, 

lustre,  luster :  luster. 

lymph:  lyinf. 

lymphatic:  lymfatic. 

lynched:  hjncht, 

mailed:  maild, 

maifncd:  maimd. 

maintained:  maintaind, 

maize:  niaiz. 

mailed:  malld. 

malloable :  malleabl. 

man.icle :  niauacl. 

maneuver,  manoeuvre:  ma- 
neuver. 

maneu vered,  manccuvred : 
mancuverd, 

marched:  marcht, 

marked:  ruarkt, 

marvchd,    morvclled:    mar- 
veld. 

marvelous,    marvellous: 
marvelous. 

masruliuc:  masculin. 

masked :  maskt. 

massive:  massiv. 

mastered :  mastertl, 

match:  niach. 

matched:  macJtt. 
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matcriallso,  matorializo : 
materialize. 

meadow:  mctlow. 

meager,  meagre:  meager. 

meant:  meni. 

measles:  moasls. 

measurable:  meznrabl. 

measure:  mezure. 

meaBiired:  mezured, 

meddle:  medl. 

meddled:  viedld, 

meddlesome:  modlsum. 

medicine:  medicin. 

meditative :  meditativ. 

melancholy :  melaucoly. 

memorable :  mcmorabl. 

memorialise,  memorialize : 
memorialize. 

mepliitic:  mefitic. 

mephitis:  mefitis. 

mercantile :  mercantil,  -ile, 

merchandise:  merchan- 
dize. 

merchantable:  merchant- 
abl. 

mcahed:  mcaht, 

messed:  mest, 

metamorphose :     metamor- 
fose. 

metamorphosis :    metamor- 
fusis. 

metaphysics :  motafysics. 

metro,  meter:  meter 

mettle:  metl. 

mettled:  metld. 

mettlesome:  metlsom. 

mewled:  meicld, 

middle:  midl. 

middling :  midling, 

mildetced:  mt/cfetcd.^ 

mill:  mil. 

millcdf  mild,  milld, 

m im icked :  mimickt 

miracle:  miracl. 

misbecome:  misbecnmr 

miserable:  miserabi 

misgive:  misgiv. 

missile:  niissil. 

missive:  missiv. 

mistletoe:  mistltoe. 

misuse,  r.j  misuze. 

mitre,  miter:  miter. 

mocked:  mockt, 

money:  mnney. 

mouitive:  monitiv.'^ 


monk:  munk. 
monkey:  munkey. 
monkish:  munkish. 
monograph :  monograf. 
monologue :  monolog. 
monosyllable :  monosyllabl. 
moored:  moord. 
mossed:  most. 
motive:  motiv. 
mouse,  r. :  mouz. 
monscr:  mouzer. 
movable:  movabl. 
motccd:  moxcd, 
muddle :  mudl. 
muff:  muf. 
muffed:  muft. 
muffle:  mufl. 
mujUled:  mufld. 
mulched:  muleht 
mumble:  mumbl. 
mumbled:  mumhld. 
munched:  muncht, 
m urdered :  murderd. 
murmured :  murmurd, 
muscle:  muscl. 
mutable:  mutabl. 
muzzle:  muzl. 
muzzled:  muzld, 
myrtle:  myrtl. 
nabbed:  nabd. 
nailed:  naiUh 
naphtha:  nax)tha,  uaftha. 
narrative:  narrativ. 
narrowed:  najTowd. 
native:  nativ. 
neared:  neard, 
needle:  needl. 
negative:  negativ. 
nephew :  novew,  ncfow. 
nephritic:  nefritic 
uer\'e:  nerv. 
nerved:  nat'd. 
nestle:  nestl. 
nestled:  nestld, 
nettle:  nottl. 

neutralise,  -ize :  neutralize, 
newfangled:  newfangld. 
newfashioned :  newfnsh- 

ioud. 
nibble:  nibl. 
nibbled:  nibld, 
nicked:  nickt, 
nipple:  nipl. 
uitro,  niter :  niter, 
noddle:  nodi. 


nominative:  nominativ. 

notable:  uotiibl. 

notch:  noch. 

notched:  nocht, 

nourish:  nurish. 

nourished:  nurisht, 

nozzle,  nosle :  nozl.  t 

nubile:  nubil. 

null:  nul. 

numb:  num. 

numskull:  nuuifikoL 

nursed:  nurst, 

nutritive:  nutritiy. 

nuzzle:  nuzl. 

nym2)h:  nymf. 

oared:  oard. 

objective:  objectiv, 

observable:  observabL^ 

observe:  observ. 

observed:  observd, 

obtained:  obtaind. 

obtainable:  obtainabL 

obtrusive:  obtmsiv.   ^ 

occurred:  occurd, 

odd:  od. 

offence,  offense:  offenaei^ 

offensive:  offensiv. 

offered:  offerd, 

ogre,  oger:  oger. 

olive:  oliv. 

once:  ouse. 

ooze:  ooz. 

oozed:  oozd, 

opened:  opend, 

ophidian:  ofidian. 

ophthalmic:  ofthalmic. 

ophthalmy:  ofthalmy. 

opx)Osite:  opposit. 

oppressed:  opprest, 

oppressive :  oppressiv, 

oi)tative:  optativ. 

oracle:  oracl. 

orbed:  orbd, 

ordered:  orderd, 

organise,  organize:  organ- 
ize. 

orphan:  orfan. 

orthographer :  orthografer. 

orthographic :  orthogroffc. 

orthography:  orthografy. 

ostracise,  ostracize:  ostra- 
cize. 

outlive:  outliv. 

outspread:  outsprod. 
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'outstretched :  outsfrechi. 
*0Httca1ked :  outwatkt. 
overawe:  overaw. 
overawed:  oterawd, 
orerpaaaed:  overpaat, 
over»prca<l:  ovcrspred. 
owe:  ow. 
oircd:  owd, 
owned:  owud. 
oxide,  oxid :  oxid. 
packed:  packt, 
pack-tbrcad:  pack-thred. 
paddle  :padl. 
paddled:  padld. 
padlocked:  padlockt, 
pained:  poind, 
paired:  paird, 
palatable:  palatabl. 
palatine:  palatiu,  -inc. 
palffiograpby :  palaeografy 
palled:  palld. 
palliative:  palliativ. 
palpable:  palpabl. 
palmed:  palmd, 
paltered:  palterd. 
pampered:  pamperd, 
paiuplilct:  pamflet. 
pandered:  panderd, 
panelcdf  panelled:  paneld, 
panicle:  panicl. 
panicled:  pauicld. 
pantograpb :  pantograf. 
papered:  papcrd. 
parable:  parabl. 
paragrapb:  i>aragraf. 
paragraphed:  paragraft. 
paralleled:  paralleld, 
pftranjinpb:  paranymf. 
parapberualia :    parafema- 

lia. 
parjjphraso :  parafrase. 
paraphrast:  parafrast 
parboiled:  j>ar6oi7d. 
parceled,    parcelled:    par- 

ccld. 
parched:  parcht. 
pardonable :  pardonabl. 
pardoned:  pardond, 
parleyed:  parley d. 
l>arliiimcnt :  parlameut. 
parsed:  parst. 
partible:  partibl. 
participle:  participl. 
particle:  particl. 
p&rtitive:  parti ti v. 


passed,  past :  paeL 
pafisable:  passabL 
passive:  passiv. 

patch  :  X>&<^1^* 
patched:  pacht, 
patrolled:  patrold, 
patterned:  paitemd, 
pavilioned:  paviliond* 
pawed:  pawd, 
pawned:  pawnd, 
payable:  payabl. 
peaceable:  pcaceabL 
peached:  peacki, 
pealed:  peald, 
pearl:  perl, 
peasant:  pezant. 
peasantry:  pezantry, 
pease,  peas :  peas. 
pebble:  pebl. 
peccable:  peccabl. 
pecked:  peckt, 
pedagogue:  pedagog. 
peddle:  pedl. 
peddled:  pedld, 
peddler:  pedler. 
I>eduncle:  peduncL 
peeled:  peeld, 
peeped:  pecpt, 
peered:  peerd, 
pegged :  pegd, 
pell:  pel. 
pellicle:  pellicl. 
pell-mell:  pcl-mel. 
pence:  x>ense. 
pencilled f  penciled:  penoild, 
penetrable:  penetrabl. 
penetrative :  ponetratiy. 
2>enned:  pend, 
pensile:  pensil,  -ile. 
pensioned:  pensiond, 
pensive:  pensiv. 
people:  peple. 
peppered:  pepperd, 
perceivable:  perceivabl. 
perceive:  pcrceiv. 
perceived :  pei'ceivd. 
perceptible :  pcrceptibL 
perceptive:  perceptiv, 
perched:  pei'cht. 
perfectible :  pcrfectibl. 
perfective:  perfoctiv. 
perforative :  jMjrforatir. 
performed :  performd. 
performable :  performabL 
pcrilUd,  perUcd :  pm\d» 


periphery:  perifcry. 
periphrase:  porifi-asa. 
periphrastic:  perif^mstie. 
periehed:  periskU 
perishable:  perishabL 
periwigged  :  periwigd, 
periwinkle:  ]>eriwinkL 
perked:  'perkt. 
X>enneable:  permeabl. 
]>ermissil>le :  ]>ermis8ibL 
permissive:  permiaaiy. 
I>erp1exed:  i>erplext. 
perquisite:  perqaisit. 
personable:  peraonabl. 
perspective:  perspectiv. 
perspirable:  perspirabL 
persaadablc:  persnadabL 
persuasive:  x>crsiia8iT. 
pertained:  periaind. 
perturbed:  perturhd. 
per\'a«ive:  pervasir. 
per\-ersive:  porTerslT. 
pervertible:  pervertibL 
peeiered:  pesierd, 
I>e8tle:  pestl. 
petit,  petty :  petty. 
petitioned:  petiiiond. 
petrifactive :  petrifacUT. 
ph:  f. 

phaeton:  faeton. 
phalansterian:  falansteriao. 
phalanstery:  falanstery. 
phalanx:  falanx. 
phantasm:  fantaam. 
phaut-asmagoria :  fantaama- 

goria. 
phantom:  fantom. 
pharmacy:  farmacy. 
pharynx:  faryux. 
phase:  fase. 
pheasant:  fezant. 
phenix:  feuix. 
phenomenal:  fenomenal. 
phenomenon:  fenomenon. 
phial,  vial :  jGLal,  vial, 
philander:  filander. 
philanthropic :  filanthropio. 
philanthropist:     lilanthro- 

pist. 
philanthropy :  filanthropy. 
philharmonic;  filharmonio* 
philippic:  filippic. 
l)hilologer:  filologer. 
philological:  filologicaL 
^philologist:  filologiit. 
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pbilology:  filology. 
pliilomel:  filomel. 
pliilopeua:  filopena. 
philosopher:  filosofer. 
philosophic:  filosofic. 
philosophize:  filosofize. 
philosophy:  filosofy. 
phlebotomy:  flehotomy. 
phlegm:  flegm. 
phlegmatic:  flegmatic. 
phlox:  ilox. 
phoenix,    phenlx :    foenix, 

fenix. 
phonetic:  fonetic. 
phonetist:  fonctist. 
phonic:  fonic. 
phonograph:  fonograf. 
phonographer :  fonografer. 
phonograx)hic :  fonografic. 
phonography:  fonografy. 
phonologic:  fonologic. 
phouologist:  fonologlat. 
phonology:  fonology. 
phonotypo:  fonotyjM). 
phosphate:  fosfato. 
phosphoric:  fosforic. 
phosphorus:  fosforas. 
photograph:  fotograf. 
photographed:  fotograf L 
photographer:  fotografer. 
photographic :  fotografic. 
photography:  fotografy. 
photometer:  fotometer. 
photometry:  fotometry. 
phototype:  fototype. 
phrase:  frase. 
phraseology:  fraseology. 
phrenologist:  frenologist. 
phrenology:  frenulogy. 
phreusy,  frenzy:  frenzy, 
phylactery:  fylactery. 
physic:  fysic 
physical:  fysical. 
physicked:  f if  sick  t 
physician:  fysician. 
physicist:  fysicist. 
physics:  fysics. 
physiognomist :    fysiogno- 

mist. 
physiognomy :  fysiognomy. 
physiologic :  fysiologic. 
physiologist:  fysiologist. 
physiology:  fysiology. 
phytography:  fytografy. 
phytology:  fytology. 


picked:  pickt» 
pickle:  pickl. 
pickled:  pickld. 
picnicked:  picnickt, 
pilfered:  pilferd, 
pill:  pil. 
pilloiccd:  pillowd» 
pimped :  pimpL 
pimple:  pimpl. 
pimpled:  pimpld, 
pinch^:  pincki, 
piManed:  piniond. 
pinked :  pinki, 
pinnacle:  pinnacL 
pinned:  pind, 
pintle:  pintl. 
pioneered:  pieneerd, 
pished:  pitkt 
pitch:  pich. 
pitched:  pieki. 
pitcher:  picher. 
pitchy:  pichy, 
pitiable:  piiiabL 
placable:  placabl. 
plained:  plaind. 
plaintiff:  plainiif. 
plaintive:  plaintiv. 
planked:  j>?aNl:t. 
planned:  plmnd. 
plashed:  plaekt, 
plastered:  plasterd, 
plausible:  plaueihl, 
plausive:  plansiv. 
played:  playcl. 
pleasant:  plezant. 
pleasurable:  plozorabL 
pleasure:  plezuro. 
pledged:  pledgd. 
pliable:  pliabl. 
plough:  see  plow, 
plover:  plavor. 
plow:  <f« plough. 
plowed:  plawd, 
plowablo:  plowabl. 
plucked:  pluckt. 
plugged:  plugd. 
plumb:  plum. 
plu}hh€d :  plunuL 
plumber,  plommer:  pltun- 

mcr. 
plumbing,  plnmming: 

plumming. 
plnmb-liuo:  plnm-liiM. 
plumped:  phtmpt, 
plundered:  plumderd 


poached:  poacht. 
poisoned:  poieend. 
polished:  polisht, 
polygraph:  polygraf. 
polygraphy:  polygrafy. 
polysyllable :  polysyllabL 
pommel,  pummel :  pummeL 
pommeled:  pummeld. 
pondered:  xH>nderd, 
ponderable:  ponderabL 
pontiff:  pontif. 
poodle:  i)oodl. 
popped:  popt. 
porphyritic:  i)orfyritic. 
porphyry :  porfyry. 
portable:  portabl. 
portioned :  portiond, 
portrayed:  portrayd* 
positive:  positiv. 
possessed:  posseeL 
I>oesessive:  possessiv. 
possible:  possibl. 
potable:  potabl. 
pottle:  potl. 
pouched:  poucht. 
poured:  pourd, 
powdered:  powderd, 
practicable:  practicabL 
practise:  practis. 
practised :  practist. 
projiked:  prankt, 
prattle:  pratl. 
prattled:  pratld, 
prattler:  pratler. 
prayed:  prayd. 
preached:  preacht, 
preamble:  preambl. 
precative:  precativ. 
preceptive :  proccptir. 
preclofiive:  preclusiv. 
preconceive :  preconceiy. 
precorsive:  precursiv. 
predestine:  predestin. 
predestined :  predestind, 
predetermine:  prodetor- 

min. 
predetermined:    predeier* 

mind. 
predicable:  prodicabl. 
predictive:  predictiv. 
preened:  precud. 
pre-estahlUhed :  pre-estah- 

lisht, 
preferable:  preferabL 
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prcfigurativo:  prelignrativ. 

prefixed:  prefixt. 

proliensilo:  prohcnsil. 

prelusive:  prelu»iv. 

premise,  premiss :  premis. 

premise,  r. :  premize. 

premised:  premized, 

preordained:  preordaind, 

preparative :  preparativ. 

prepositive :  propositiv. 

pujwssvssed :  prepoaseat, 

prerequisite:  prerequisit. 

prerogative :  prerogativ. 

prescriptive :  prbacriptiv. 

presentable:  presentabl. 

preservative :  preservativ. 

preserve:  preserv. 

preserved :  preservd, 

pressed:  prest. 

presumable:  presumabl. 

presumptive :  presumptiv. 

pretense,    pretence :     pre- 
tense. 

preterit,  preterite :  preterit. 

prevailed:  prevaild, 

preventable:  preventabl. 

preventive:  prevcntiv. 

preyed:  preyd. 

pricked:  prickt. 

prickle:  prickl. 

primitive :  primitiv. 

principle:  i)rincipl. 

principled :  prindpld. 

prinked:  priiikt. 

prisoned:  prisond, 

pristine:  pristin,  -ine. 

privative:  privativ. 

probable:  probabl. 

probative:  probativ. 

procreativc :  procreativ. 

procurable:  procurabl. 

producible :  producibl. 

productive:  productiv. 

productiveness:  productiv- 
ncss. 

professed:  prof  est. 

proffered :  profferd. 

profitable:  profitabl. 

progressed :  progrest, 

progressive :  progressiv. 

probibitivo :  probibitiv. 

projectile:  projectil. 

prologue:  prolog. 
prolonged :  prolongd, 
promise :  promis. 


promised:  promist, 
promotive:  promotiv, 
propped:  propt, 
propagable :  propagabl. 
propelled:  propeld, 
propbecy:  profecy. 
prophesy:  profesy. 
prophet:  profet. 
prophetess:  profetess. 
prophetic:  profetic. 
prophylactic:  profy lactic. 
proportioned :  proportiond, 
proportionable:    prop  or- 

tionabl. 
propulsive:  propulsiv. 
proBcriptive :  proscriptiv. 
prospective :  prospective. 
prospered:  pro$perd. 
protective:  protectiv. 
protractive:  protractiv. 
protrusive:  protrusiv. 
provable:  provabl. 
provocative:  provocatly. 
prowled:  prowld, 
published:  puhlisht, 
puckered:  puckerd» 
puddle:  jiudl. 
puddled:  pudld. 
puddling:  pudling. 
puerile :  pueril,  -ile. 
puff:  puf. 
puffed:  puft, 
pull:  pul. 
pulled:  puld, 
pulsatile:  pulsatil. 
pulsative:  pulsativ. 
pulsed:  pulst, 
pulverable:  pulvorabl. 
pumped :  pumpt,  * 

punched:  puncht, 
punished:  punisht. 
punishable:  puuishabl. 
punitive:  punitiv. 
punned:  pund, 
purchasable :  purchasabl. 
purgative:  pnrgativ. 
purled:  purld. 
purline,  jiurlin :  purlin. 
purloined:  pnrloind, 
purple:  purpl. 
purpled:  purpld. 
purr:  pur. 
purred:  purd. 
pursed:  purst, 
\purcc\|cd:  purce^jd. 


pushed:  puaht. 
putative:  putativ. 
putrefactive:  pntrefactiy. 
puttered:  putterd, 
puzzle:  pozl. 
puzsled:  puzld, 
quacked:  quackt. 
quadruple:  quadmpL 
quaff:  quaf. 
quaffed:  quafi. 
quailed:  quaild. 
qualitative:  qualitativ. 
quantitative:  qnantitativ. 
quarreled,  quarrelled:   quar- 
rcld, 

quarrelsome:  quarrelsain. 
quay,  key :  key. 
quell:  quel. 
quelled:  queld, 
quenched:  quencJit. 
queue,  cue :  cue. 
quibble:  quibl. 
quibbled:  quihld, 
quickened:  quickend. 
quiddle:  quidl. 
quill:  quil. 
quivered:  quirerd. 
racked:  rackt, 
raffle  f  rafl. 
raffled:  rafld. 
railed:  raild. 
rained:  raind. 
raise:  raiz. 
raised:  raizd. 
rammed:  ramd. 
ramble:  rambl. 
rambled:  rambld, 
ramped:  rampt, 
rancour,  rancor:  rancor. 
ranked:  rankf. 
rankle:  rankl. 
rankled:  rankld. 
ransacked:  ransackt. 
ransomed:  ransomd. 
rapped,  rapt:  rapt, 
rasped:  raspt. 
rattle:  rati. 
rattled:  raild. 
raveled,  ravelled:  raveld, 
raveling,  ravelling:   ravel- 
ing. 
ravened:  ravcnd, 
ravished:  ravishU 
reached:  reacht, 
\Tead:  red. 
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ready:  redy. 
realm:  relm. 
reaped:  reapt. 
reared:  reard, 
reasonable:  reasonabl. 
reasoned:  reasand, 
rebelled:  rebeld. 
receipt:  receit. 
receivable:  receivabl. 
receive:  receiv. 
received:  receird. 
receptive:  receptiv. 
recoiled:  recoild, 
recover:  recuver. 
recovered:  recuverd. 
rectangle:  rectangl. 
reddened:  reddend, 
redoubt:  redont. 
redressive:  redressiv. 
reductive:  reductiv. 
reefed:  reefU 
reeked:  reekL 
reeled:  reeld. 
referred:  referd, 
reflective:  reflect i v. 
reflexive:  reflexiv. 
reformed:  reformd. 
reformative:  reformativ. 
refreshed:  refresht, 
refusal:  refuzal. 
refuse,  r. ;  refuze. 
regressive:  regressiv. 
rehearse:  reherse. 
rehearsed:  rehersL 
reined:  reind, 
rejoined:  rejoind. 
relapse:  relaps. 
relapsed:  relapst. 
relative:  relativ. 
reltuced:  relaxt. 
released:  releast, 
relieve:  reliev. 
relieved:  relievd, 
relinquished:  relinquisht, 
relished:  relisht, 
remaine-d:  remaind, 
remarkable:  remarkabl. 
remarked:  reniarkt. 
remembered:  rememberd, 
remissible :  remissibl. 
remunerative:  remunera- 

tiv. 
rendered:  renderd, 
renowned:  renowud. 
repaired:  repaird. 

43(^ Q 


reparable:  reparabl. 
reparative:  reparativ. 
repelled:  repeld. 
replenished:  replenisht. 
representative :    represen- 
.  tativ. 

repressed:  represt, 
reprieve:  repriev. 
reprieved:  reprierd. 
reproached:  reproacht, 
reproductive :  roproductiv. 
reptile:  reptil,  -ile. 
republished:  republisht. 
repulsive:  repulsiv. 
requisite:  requisit. 
resemble:  resembl. 
resembled:  resembld, 
reserve:  reserv. 
reserved:  reserrd. 
resistible:  resistibl. 
resolve:  resolv. 
resolved:  resolvd, 
respective:  respectiv. 
respite:  respit. 
responsible :  responsibl. 
responsive :  rcsponsiv. 
restive:  restiv. 
restrained:  restraind. 
restrictive :  restrictiv. 
retailed:  retaild, 
retained:  retaind. 
retaliative :  retaliativ. 
retentive:  retentiv. 
retouch:  retnch. 
retouched:  retucht. 
retrenched:  retrencht, 
retributive :  retributiv. 
retrievable:  retrievabl. 
retrieve:  retriev. 
retrieved:  retrievd, 
retrospective :  n^trospecti v. 
returned:  retumd, 
reveled,  revelled:  reveld, 
reveling,  revelling:  revel- 
ing, 
reversed:  reverst, 
reversible:  roversibl. 
revietved:  reriewd. 
revise:  revize. 
revolve:  revolv. 
revolved:  revolvd, 
revulsive:  rovulsiv. 
rhyme,  rime:  rime, 
rhymer,  rimer:  rimer. 
ridden:  rtdn. 


riddle:  ridh 

riddled:  ridld. 

riff-raff:  rifraf. 

rigged:  iHgd, 

rigor,  rigour :  rigor, 

rill:  ril. 

rime, rhyme:  rime. 

rimple:  rimpl. 

rinsed:  rinst, 

ripened;  ripend, 

ripple:  ripl. 

rippled:  ripld, 

rise,  f . :  rize. 

risen:  rizn. 

risible:  risibl. 

risked:  riskt, 

rivaled,  rivalled:  rivald, 

riven:  rtrn. 

rivetedy  riveited:  riveted. 

roared:  roard, 

robbed:  robd, 

rocked:  rockt, 

roiled:  roild. 

rolled:  rold, 

romped:  rompt. 

roofed:  rooft, 

roomed:  roomd, 

rose:  roze, 

rotten:  rotn. 

rough:  ruf. 

roughen:  rufen. 

roughened:  ruf  end, 

roughening:  I'ufening, 

rowed:  rowd. 

rufl":  ruf. 

ruffed:  ruft. 

nifile:  rufl. 

rundlc:  rundl. 

rushed:  rusht, 

rustle:  rustl. 

rustled:  rustld, 

saber,  sabre:  saber. 

sabered:  eaberd, 

sacked:  sackt, 

saddened:  saddend, 

saddle:  sadl. 

saddled:  sadld. 

sagged:  sagd. 

sailed:  saild, 

saltpetre,  -peter :  saltpeter. 

salve:  salv. 

salved:  salvd, 

samphire:  samfire. 

sanative:  af»v«.lv<. 
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sanguine:  sanguin. 

sapphire:  safi&ie. 

sanline:  Bardin,  -ine. 

sashed:  saskt, 

sauntered:  saunterd, 

savior,  saviour:  savior. 

savor,  savour:  savor. 

savoredf  savoured:  savard, 

scalped:  sealpU 

scanned:  soand, 

scarce:  scarse. 

scarcity:  scarsity. 

scarfed:  scarfU 

scarred:  scard, 

scattered:  scatterd. 

scent,  sent :  sent. 

sceptic,  skeptic :  skeptic. 

sceptre,  scepter :  scepter. 

sceptered,  sceptred:    scep- 
terd. 

scholar:  scolar. 

scholastic:  scolastic. 

sconce:  scousc. 

school:  scool. 

schooner :  scooner. 

scimitar,  cimitar:    cimitar. 

scissors:  cissors. 

SCO  ft':  scof. 

scoffed:  scoft. 

scooped:  scoopt. 

scorned:  scorn d. 

scoured:  scourd. 

sconrge:  scnrge. 

scourged:  scurged. 

scrahble:  scrabl. 

scramble:  scrumbl. 

scrambled:  scrambld. 

scratch:  scrach. 

scratched:  scracht. 

sa'awled:  scrawl d. 

screamed:  screamd, 

screeched :  screech  t . 

screened:  screen d. 

screwed:  screicd. 

scribble:  scribl. 

scribbled:  scribld. 

scrubbed:  scrubd. 

sciiftle:  scuft. 

scuffled:  scujld. 

scull:  scul. 

sculled:  sculd. 

scummed:  scumd. 

scurrile:  scurril. 

8cnttle:  sciitl. 
scuttled:  scut  Id. 
scythe,  sitJie:  sithe. 


sealed:  seald, 
seamed:  seamd. 
search:  serch. 
searched:  sercht, 
seared:  seard, 
seasonable:  seasonabl. 
seciusive:  Beclnsiv. 
secretive:  secret! v. 
sedative*  sedativ. 
seductive:  sednotiv. 
seemed:  seemd, 
seesatced:  seesawd, 
seize:  seiz. 
seized:  seizd. 
sell:  seL 
selves:  selvs. 
sensed:  senst, 
sensible:  sensibl. 
sensitive:  sensitiv. 
separable:  seperabl. 
separative:  separativ. 
sepulcher,  sepulchre:   sep- 

ulcher. 
sepulcheredf  sepulchred:  sep- 

ulcherd, 
sequestered:  sequesterd, 
seraph:  seraf. 
seraphic:  serafio. 
seraphim:  serafim. 
serve:  serv. 
served:  servd, 
serviceable:  serviceabl. 
servile:  servil,  ile. 
sessile :  sessil,  -ile. 
settle:  setl. 
settled:  setld. 
settlement:  setlment. 
setced:  sewd. 
sextilo:  sextil. 
shackle:  shackl. 
shackled:  shackld. 
shadowed:  shadowd, 
shall:  shal. 
shambles:  shambls. 
sharpened:  sharpend, 
sheared:  sheard. 
sheares:  shears, 
shell:  shcl. 
shelled:  sheld. 
sheltered:  shelterd. 
shelve:  shclv,  shelvs. 
shelved:  shelvd. 
sheritl":  sherif. 

\8hiiH|le(l:   8liin<j\d. 
\  shingle*:  8h"u\(jU. 


\ 


shipped:  skipt. 
shirked:  thirkt. 
shivered:  shirerd, 
shocked:  ehockt. 
shopped:  ahopU 
shortened:  ehortend, 
shove:  8huv. 
shoved:  ehuvd. 
shoving:  ehuving, 
shovel:  shuveL 
shoveled:  ehuteld. 
showed:  ehowd. 
shrieked:  shriekt, 
shrill:  shril. 
shrugged:  ehrugd. 
shufiSe:  ahull. 
shuffled:  ehujld, 
shuttle:  shatl. 
sicccative:  siccativ. 
sickened:  eickend, 
sieve:  siv. 
sighed:  sighd. 
signed:  signd, 
significative  : 

tiv. 
sill:  sil. 
silvered:  silverd, 
simple:  siuipl. 
since:  sinse. 
single:  singrL 
singled:  eingld, 
sipped:  sipt. 
siphon:  sifon. 
sithe,  see  scythe, 
sizable:  sizabl. 
sketch:  skech. 
sketched:  skechi. 
skilf :  skif. 
skill:  skil. 
skilled:  skild. 
skimmed:  skim-d, 
skinned:  skind, 
skij>ped:  skipt, 
skull:  skill. 
skulled:  skuld. 
slacked:  slackt. 
slackened:  slackend. 
slammed:  slamd, 
slapped:  slapt. 
slaughter:  slanter. 
slaughtered:  slauterd^ 
sleeve:  sleev. 
sleeved:  sleevd. 
nUdd^iv*   %Udn, . 


significa- 
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slouched:  slauchi, 
slough:  sluf. 
sloughed:  sluft. 
slumbered:  slumherd. 
slurred:  slurd. 
smacked:  sm(ickt, 
smashed:  smasht, 
smeared:  smeard, 
smell:  smel. 
smelted:  smeldf  smelt, 
smirked:  smirkt. 
smooth^:  smoothd, 
smuggle:  smugl. 
smuggled:  smugld, 
suafQe:  snafl. 
snapped:  snapi. 
snarled:  snarld, 
snatch:  snach. 
snatched:  snaoht, 
sneaked:  sneakt. 
sneered:  sneerd, 
sneeze:  sneez. 
sneezed:  sneezd. 
sniff:  snif. 
sniffed:  snift, 
snivel:  sniyel. 
sniveledf  snivelled:  sniveld. 
snooze:  snooz. 
snoozed:  snoozd. 
snoxoed:  snowd, 
snubbed:  snubd, 
snuff:  snuf. 
snuffed:  snuft. 
snufile:  snufl. 
snuffled:  snufld, 
snuggle:  snngL 
snuggled:  snugld, 
soaked:  soakt, 
soaped:  soapt, 
soared:  soard. 
sobbed:  sobd. 
sobered:  soberd. 
sodden:  sodn, 
softened:  so/tend, 
soiled:  soild, 
sojourn:  sojum. 
sojourned:  sojumd, 
sojourner:  sojumer. 
soldered:  solderd. 
soluble:  solubl. 
solutive:  solutiv. 
solve:  solv. 
solved:  solvd, 
sombre,  somber:  somber, 
some:  sum. 


-some:  -sum. 
somebody:  sumbody. 
somehow:  sumhow. 
somersault,  sumersault : 

sumersault. 
somerset:  sumerset. 
something:  sumthing. 
son:  sun. 
sophism:  sofism. 
sophist:  sofist. 
sophisticate :  sofisticate. 
sophistry:  sofistry. 
sophomore:  sofomore. 
Bophomoric:  sofomorio. 
soured:  sourd, 
source:  sourse. 
southerly:  sutherly. 
southern:  suthem. 
southron:  suthron. 
sovereign:  soveren. 
sovereignty:  soverenty. 
sowed:  sowd, 
spangle:  spangl. 
spangled:  spangld. 
spanked:  spanki. 
spanned:  spand. 
sparkle:  sparkl. 
sparkled:  sparkld, 
sparred:  spard, 
spattered:  spatterd, 
speared:  speard, 
specked:  sped. 
speckle:  speckl. 
speckled:  speckld. 
spectacle:  spectacl. 
spectacles:  spectacls, 
specter,  spectre :  specter, 
spell:  spel. 
spelled,  speld. 
spewed:  spewd. 
sphenoid:  sfenoid. 
sphere:  sfere. 
spherical:  sferical. 
spherics:  sferics. 
spheroid:  sferoid. 
spherule:  sferule. 
sphinx:  sfinx. 
spill:  spil. 
spilled:  spild,  spilt, 
spindle:  spindl. 
spindled:  spindld, 
spittle:  spitl. 
splashed:  splasht, 
spoiled:  spoild^  spoilt, 
sponge;  spunge. 


sprained:  spraind. 
sprawled:  sprawld. 
spread:  spred. 
spright:  sprite, 
sprightly:  spritely. 
spurned:  spumd. 
spurred:  spured. 
sputtered:  sputterd. 
squandered:  squanderd, 
squawled:  squawld, 
squeaked:  squeakt, 
squealed:  squeald. 
squeeze:  squeez. 
squeezed:  squeezd. 
stackt:  stackt, 
staff:  staf. 
stained:  staind, 
stalled:  stalld, 
stammered :  stammerd, 
stamped:  stampt, 
stanched:  stancht 
starred :  stard. 
startle:  startl. 
startled:  startld, 
starve:  starv. 
starved:  starvd. 
stayed:  stayd, 
stead:  sted. 
steadfast:  stedfast. 
steady:  stedy. 
stealth:  stelth. 
steamed:  steamd. 
steeped:  steept, 
steeple:  steepl. 
steered:  sieerd, 
stemmed:  stemd, 
stenographic:  stenografic. 
stenographer :  stenografer. 
stenography:  stenografy 
stepped:  stept, 
sterile:  steril. 
stewed:  stewd, 
stickle:  stickl. 
stickled:  stickld. 
stiff:  stif. 
stiffened:  stiffend. 
still:  stil. 
stilUd:  stild, 
siirred:  stird, 
stitch:  stich. 
stitched:  sticht, 
stocked:  stockt. 
stomach:  atuxiv«A.. 
ttlomac\ve4\  %V«iwv.acX. 


v 
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Bto&ped:  stoopi. 

stopped:  atopt, 

stopple:  Btopl. 

stormed:  stormd, 

stowed:  stowd, 

straddle:  stradl. 

straddled:  stradld. 

straggle:  stragl. 

straggled:  stragld. 

strained:  straind. 

strangle:  strangl. 

strangled:  strangld, 

strapped:  strapt. 

streaked :  streakt,  streak- 
ed, 

strengthened:  strengthend, 

stretch:  strech. 

stretched:  strecht, 

stricken:  striokn, 

stripped:  stripi, 

striven :  strivn, 

stroll :  strol. 

strolled:  strolld,  strold, 

stubble:  stubl. 

stuff:  stuff  stufs, 

stuffed:  stuft, 

stumped:  stumpt. 

stuttered:  stutterd. 

subjective:  subjectiv. 

subjunctive:  subjunctiv. 

submissive :  submissiv. 

subtile:  subtil. 

subtle:  sutl. 

subtly:  sutly. 

subversive:  subversiv. 

successive :  successiv. 

succor,  succour :  succor. 

succored,  succoured:  sue- 
cord, 

succumb:  snccum. 

succumbed:  sucoumd, 

sucked:  suckt, 

suckle:  suckl. 

suckled:  suckld, 

suffered:  sufferd, 

suffixed:  suffixt, 

suffuse:  suffnze. 

suggestive :  suggestiv. 

suitable:  suitabl. 

sulphate:  sulfate. 

sulphur:  sulfur, 

sulphurate:  snlfurate. 

sulphuret:  sulfuret. 

sulphuric :  sulfuric. 

saiphurous:  sulfuTouB, 


summed:  sumd, 
sundered:  sunderd, 
Buperlatiye :  superlatiy. 
supple:  snpl. 
suppressed:  supprest, 
suppurative:  suppuratlv. 
suroiDgle:  snrcingL 
surpassed:  surpasi, 
surprise:  surprize. 
surveyed:  surreyd. 
swaddle:  swaddl. 
swagged:  swagd, 
swallowed:  swalUned, 
swamped:  swampt, 
swayed:  swayd, 
sweat:  swet. 
sweetened:  sweetend, 
swell:  swel. 
swelled:  sweld, 
sweltered:  swelterd, 
swerve:  swerv, 
swerved:  swervd, 
stcollen,  swoln:  swoln, 
swooned:  swoond, 
sylph:  sylf. 
synagogue:  synagog. 
tabernacle:  tabemaol. 
tacked:  tackt, 
tackle:  tackl. 
tackled:  tackld, 
tactile:  taciil. 
tagged:  tagd, 
talked:  talkt, 
talkative:  talkativ. 
tangible:  tangibl. 
tanned :  tand, 
tapped:  tapt, 
tapered:  taperd, 
tariff:  tarif. 
tarred:  tard, 
tasked:  taski, 
tasseled:  tasseld. 
tattered:  tatterd. 
tattle:  tatl. 
tattled:  tatld. 
taxable:  taxabl. 
taxed:  taxt, 
teachable:  teachabl. 
teemed:  teemd, 
telegraph:  telegraf. 
telegraphed:  telegraft. 
telegraphic :  telegrafic. 
telegraphy :  trlegrafy. 
telephone :  telefone. 


tell:  tel. 
tempered:  temperd, 
temple:  tempi, 
tenable:  tenabl. 
tendered:  tenderd, 
termed:  termd, 
terrible:  terribl. 
thanked:  thankt. 
thawed:  thawd. 
theater,  theatre:  theatei 
themselves:  themselvs. 
thence:  thense. 
thickened:  thickend, 
thieve:  thiev. 
thieved:  thievd, 
thimble:  thimbl. 
fA tuned :  thind, 
thistle:  thistl. 
thorough:  thuro. 
though,  tho':  tho. 
thraehed:  thrasht, 
thread:  thred. 
threat:  thret. 
threaten:  threten. 
threatened :  thretend. 
thrill:  thril. 
thrilled:  thrild. 
throbbed:  throhd. 
thronged:  throngd. 
throttle:  throtl. 
throttled:  throtld, 
through,  thro' :  thru, 
throughout:  thruout. 
thrummed :  thrumd, 
thumb:  thum. 
thumbed:  thumd. 
thumped:  thumpl, 
thundered:  thunderd. 
thwacked:  thwackt, 
ticked:  tickt. 
tickle:  tickl. 
tickled:  tickld, 
tierce:  tierse. 
tiU:  til. 

tillable:  tillabl. 
tilled:  tild. 
tingle:  tingl. 
tingled:  tingld, 
tinkered:  tinkerd, 
tinkle:  tinkl. 
tinkled:  tinkld, 
tinned:  tind, 
lipped,  tipt:  tipt. 
tipple:  tipl. 
tippled:  Hpldt 
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tipstaff:  tipstaf. 
tiresome:  tiresum. 
tittered:  titterd, 
tittle:  till, 
toddle:  todl. 
tailed:  toild. 
toilsome:  toilsnm. 
tolerable:  tolerabl. 
iolUd:  tolld,  told, 
ton:  tun. 
tongue:  tang, 
tongned:  tongd. 
toothed:  iootht, 
toothache:  toothake. 
topographer:  topografer. 
topography:  topografy. 
topple:  topi. 
toppled:  topld, 
toaeed,  tost:  toBt, 
tottered :  totterd, 
touch:  tuch. 
touched:  tucht, 
touchy:  tuchy. 
tough:  tuf. 
toughen:  tufen. 
toughened:  tuf  end. 
towed:  towd, 
toyed :  toyd. 
traceable:  traceabl. 
tracked:  trackt, 
tractable:  tractabl. 
trafficked:  traffickt. 
trailed:  traild. 
trained :  traind. 
tramped:  trampt. 
trample:  trampl. 
trampled:  trampld. 
trance:  transe. 
tranquilize,      tranquillise : 

tranquilize. 
transferred:  iransferd, 
transformed :  iransformd. 
transfuse:  transfuze. 
transmissivo  :  transmissiv. 
trapanned:  trapand. 
trapped:  trapt. 
traveled,  travelled :  traveld. 
traveler,  traveller :  traveler, 
treacherous :  trecherous. 
treachery:  trechery. 
treacle:  treacl. 
tread:  tred. 
treadle:  tredl. 
treasure:  trezure. 
treasurer:  trezurer. 
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treasury:  trezury. 
treatise:  treatis. 
treble:  trebl. 
tremble:  trembl. 
trembled:  tremhld. 
trenched:  trencht, 
trepanned:  trepand, 
trespassed:  trespast. 
trestle :  trestl,  tressel. 
tricked:  trickt, 
trickle:  trickl. 
trickled:  trickld, 
triglyph:  triglyf. 
trill:  tril. 
trilled:  trild. 
trimmed:  trimd, 
triple:  tripl. 
tripled:  tripld, 
tripped:  tript. 
triumph:  triumf. 
triumphed:  triumft. 
triumphal:  triumfal. 
triumphant:  triumfant. 
trodden:  trodn. 
trooped:  troopt. 
trouble:  trubl. 
troubled:  trubld, 
troublesome:  trublsum. 
troublous:  trublous. 
trough:  trof. 
trussed :  truckt, 
truckle:  truckl. 
truckled:  truckld. 
trumped:  trump t. 
tucked:  tuckt, 
tugged:  tugd, 
tumble:  tumbl. 
tumbled:  tumbld. 
turned :  tumd. 
turtle:  turtl. 
twaddle:  twaddl. 
twanged:  iwangd, 
tweaked :  iweakt, 
twelve:  twelv. 
twill:  twil. 
twilled :  twild. 
twinkle:  twinkl. 
twinkled:  twinkld. 
twirled :  twirld. 
twitch:  twich. 
twitched :  twicht. 
ttcittere4:  twitterd, 
typographer :  typografer. 
typographical:  typografical, 
typography:  typografy. 


un-:  negativ  prefix:  see  the 

simpl  forms, 
uncle:  unci, 
unwonted:  unwunted. 
use,  r. :  uze. 
usual:  uzual. 
uterine:  uterin,  -ine. 
vaccine:  vaccin,  -ine. 
valuable:  valuabl. 
valve:  valv. 
vamped:  vampt, 
vanished:  vanisht 
vanquished:  vanquisht. 
vapor,  vapour:  vapor. 
vaporedf  vapoured:  vapord. 
variable:  variabl. 
vegetable:  vegetabl. 
vegetative:  vegetativ. 
vehicle:  vehicl. 
veil:  veil. 
veiled:  veild, 
veintfd:  veind. 
veneered:  veneerd, 
ventricle:  ventricl. 
veritable:  veritabl. 
versed:  verst, 
versicle :  versiol. 
vesicle :  vesicl. 
viewed:  viewd, 
vigor,  vigour:  vigor, 
vindictive:  vindictiv. 
vineyard:  vinyard. 
visible :  visibl. 
vocative:  vocativ. 
volatile :  volatil,  -ile. 
vouched:  voucht, 
wafered:  waferd, 
wagered:  wagerd. 
wagged:  wagd. 
waggle:  wagl. 
waggled:  wagld, 
wailed:  waild, 
waive:  waiv. 
waived:  waivd, 
walked:  walkt, 
warble:  warbl. 
warbled:  warbld, 
warmed:  warmd, 
warred:  ward, 
washed:  washt, 
watch:  wach. 
watched:  wacht, 
watered:  waterd. 
waxed:  waxt. 
weakened:  weakend. 
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wealth:  weltli. 
woalthy:  welthy. 
weaticd:  weand. 
weapon:  wepoii. 
weather:  wether. 
wtathered:  wetherd, 
weave:  weav. 
webbed:  tcebd. 
weened:  weend, 
welcome:  welcmn. 
welcomed:  weloomd, 
well:  wel. 
welled:  welld, 
were:  wer. 
wheeled:  wheeld, 
wheeze:  whees. 
wheezed:  wheezd. 
whenoo:  whenne. 
whimpered:  whimjterd, 
whipped:  whipi, 
whir,  whirr:  whir. 
whirred:  whird, 
whirled:  whirld, 
wh  inked:  whiekt. 
whispered:  whieperd. 
whistle:  whiistl. 
whistled:  whistld, 
whizzed:  whizd. 
whole:  hole, 
wholesale:  holesale. 
wholesiim:  holesam. 
wholly:  holely. 
whooped:  whoopt 


will:  wil. 
willed:  willd,  wild, 
willful,  wilful:  wilful, 
wimble:  wimbl 
winged:  wingd, 
winked:  winkt. 
winnowed:  winnowd, 
wintered:  trinterd. 
wished:  wiehU 
witch:  wich. 
witched:  wichi. 
withered:  wiiherd, 
withholden:  withholdn, 
women:  wimen. 
won:  wun, 
wonder:  wnnder. 
wondered:  wunderd. 
wonderful:  wunderful 
wondrous:  wundroue, 
wont:  wnnt. 
wonted:  wunted. 
worked:  workt, 
worm:  wurm. 
wormed:  wurmd, 
worry:  wurry. 
wome:  wurse. 
worship:  wnrship. 
worshiped,  worshipped: 

wurshipL 
worst:  wnrst. 
worth:  wurth. 
worthless:  wnrthless. 
worthy:  wurthy. 


wrangle:  wrangl. 
wrangM:  wrangld. 
wrapped:  wrupt, 
wreaked:  wreakL 
wrecked:  wrevkt. 
wrenched:  wrencht. 
wrestle:  wrestl. 
wrestled:  wrestld. 
wretch:  wrech. 
wretched:  wreched. 
wriggle:  wrigl. 
wriggled:  wrigld. 
wrinkle:  wrinkl. 
wrinkled:  wrinkld. 
written:  writn, 
xanthine:  xanthiu. 
xylography:  xylografy. 
yawned:  yawnd, 
yeaned:  yeand, 
yearn:  yem. 
yearned:  yemd, 
yell:  yel. 
yelled:  yeld, 
yeoman:  yoman, 
yerked:  yerkt. 
young:  yiing. 
zealot:  zelot. 
zealous:  zelous. 
zephyr:  zefyr. 
zincography:  zincografy 
zoography:  zoografy. 
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